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Piane-tree Avenue in Babur’s (later) Burial-garden. 


PREFACB. 


O Sprin;; of work ! O Source of power to Ik 
Each line, eacl) thought I <le(Jicate to Thee ; 
Each tunc I fail, liie failure is my own, 

Hut each success, a jewel in Thy Tiirone. 

Jessie E. Cai>em.. 

Introductokv. 

This book is a translation of Babur Padshah's Autohiograph}', made 
from the original Turki text. It was undertaken after a purel\- 
Turki manuscript had become accessible in England, the Haidarabad 
Codex ( 19 . 5; which, being in Babur’s i/fsissiina verba, left to him 
the control of his translator’s diction — a control that had been 
impracticable from the time when, under Akbar(1589), his book was 
translated into Persian. 'What has come dov^n to us of pure text is, 
in its shrunken amount, what was translated in 1 3S9. Jt is difficult, 
here and there, to interpret owing to its numerous and in some places 
cxtensi\e lacunae, and presents more problems than one the solution 
of which has real importance because they have favoured suggestions 
of malfeasance b\- Babur. 

My translation has been produced under considerable drawback, 
having been issued in four fasciculi, at long intervals, respectively in 
June 1912, May 1 91 4, October 1 91 7, and September 1921. I have put 
with it of supplementary matter what may be of senu’ce to those 
readers whom Babur’s personality attracts and to those who stud)' 
Turki as a linguistic entertainment, but owing to delays in production 
am unable to include the desiderata of maps. 

Chapter I. 

BABUR’S EXEMPLARS IN THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

Babur’s civilian aptitudes, whether of the author and penman, the 
maker of gardens, the artist, craftsman or sportsman, were nourished 
in a fertile soil of family tradition and example. Little about his 
teaching and training is now with his mutilated book, little indeed of 
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any kind about hi^ prae-accession years, not the date of his birth 
even, having escaped destruction.* Happily Haidar Mirza 
possessed a more complete Codex than has come down to us through 
the Tiinurid libraries, and from it he translated many episodes of 
Baburiana that help to bridge gaps and are of special service here 
where the personalities of Babur’s early environment arc being 
named. 

Babur’s home-milieu favoured excellence in the quiet Arts and 
set before its children high standard and example of proficiency. 
Moreover, by schooling him in obedience to the Law, it planted 
n him some of Art’s essentials, self-restraint and close attention. 
Amongst primal influences on him, his mother Qut-luq-nigar’s ranked 
high; slie, well- born and a scholar’s daughter, would certainly be 
educated in I'urki and l^ersian and iti the home-accornplishments 
her governess posse.S-sed (^7///;/ q.vc). J^Vom her and her mother 
Aisaii-dauJat, the child would learn respect for the attainments of his 
wise old grandfather Yuftas Khan. Aisan-daulat herself brought to 
her grandson much that goes to the making of a man ; nomad-born 
and sternl)'-bi ed, siie was brave to obey her opinion of right, and was 
practically the bo) ’s ruling counsellor through his early struggle to 
hold Farghana. With these two in fine influence must be counted 
Khan-zada, his fivc-)’ears elder sister who from his birth to his death 
proved her devotion to iiirn. Her life-story tempts, but is too long to 
teil ; her girlish promise is seen fulfilled in Gul-badan’s pages. 'Umar 
Shaikh’s own mother Shah Sultan Bcgim brought in a type of merit 
widely differing from that of Aisan-daulat Begim ; as a town-lady of 
high Tarkhan birth, used to the amenities of life in a wealthy house 
of Samarkand, she was, doubtless, an accomplished and cultured 
woman. 

‘Umar Shaikh’s environment was dominated for many years by 
two great men, the scholar and lover of town-life Yunas Khan and 
the saintl)^ Ahrari (;>. Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah) who were frequently 
with him in company, came at Babur’s birth and assisted at his 

' Cf. Cap. II, I’kOBiEM.s oi THE MCI n, AT El) BAIIUR-NAMA and Tarlkhiraihidiy 
trs. p. 174. 
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naming. Ahrari died in 895-1491 when the child was about seven 
years old but his influence was life-long ; in 955-1 529 he was invoked 
as a spiritual helper by the fever-stricken Babur and his mediation 
believed efficacious for recovery (pp. 619, 648). For the babe or boy 
to be where the three friends held social session in high converse, 
would be thought to draw blessing on him ; his hushed silence in 
the presence would sow the seed of reverence for wisdom and virtue, 
such, for example, as he felt for Jami (a.v.). It is worth while to tell 
some part at least of Yunas’ attainments in the gentler Arts, because 
the biography from which they are quoted may well have been written 
on the information of his wife Aisan-daulat, and it indicates the 
breadth of his exemplary influence. Yunas was many things — 
penman, painter, singer, instrumentalist, and a past master in the 
crafts. He was an expert in good companionship, having even 
temper and perfect manners, quick perception and conversational 
charm. His intellectual distinction was attributed to his twelve 
years of wardship under the learned and highly honoured Yazdi 
(Sharafu’d-din 'Ali), the author of the Zafar-naina [Timur’s Book 
of Victory]. That book was in hand during four years of Yunas’ 
education ; he will thus have known it and its main basis Timur’s 
Turki Malfuzdt (annals). U4iat he learned of either book he would 
carry with him into ‘Umar Shaikh’s environment, thus magnifying 
the family stock of Timuriya influence. He lived to be some 74 years 
old, a length of days which fairly bridged the gap between Timur s 
death [807-1404] and Babur’s birth (888-1483). It is said that no 
previous Khan of his (Chaghatai) line had survived his 40th year ; 
his exceptional age earned him great respect and would deepen his 
influence on his restless young son-in-law ‘Umar Shaikh. It appears 
to have been in ‘UiViar’s 20th year (aV.) that Yunas Khan began the 
friendly association with him that lasted till Yunas’ death (892-1483), 
a friendship which, as disparate ages would dictate, was rather that 
of father and son than of equal companionship. One matter 
mentioned in the Khan's biography would come to Babur’s 
remembrance in the future days when he, like Yunas, broke the Law 
against intoxicants and, like him, repented and returned. 
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That two men of the calibre and high repute of Ahrai i and Vunas 
maintained friendly guidance so long over ‘Umar cannot hut be held 
an accreditmcnt and give fragrance of goodness to his name. Apart 
from tiie high justice and generosity his son ascribes to him, he could 
set other example, for he was a reader of great books, the Qoran and 
the Masnaivi being amongst his favourites. This choice, it mav be, 
led AbuTfazl to sa)- he had the darwesh-mind. Babur was old 
enough before ‘Umar's death to profit b}' the sight of hi^ fatlier 
enjoying the perusal of such books. As with other parents and other 
children, there would follow the happy stilling to a quiet mood, the 
picjuing of curiosity as to what was in the liook, the sight of refuge 
taken as in a haven from self and care, and perhaps. Babur being 
intelligent and of inquiring mind and ‘Umar a skilled reciter, the 
boy would marvel at the perennial miracle that a lifeless page can 
become eloquent — gentle hints all, pointers of the way to literary 
creation. 

Few who are at home in Baburiana but will take Timur as Babur’s 
great exemplar not only as a soldier but as a chronicler. Timur 
cannot have seemed remote from that group of people so well-informed 
about him and his civilian doings ; his Shahrukhi grandchildren in 
Samarkand had carried on his author-tradition ; the 74 years of 
Vunas Khan’s life had bridged the gap between Timur’s death in 
807-1405 and Babur’s birth in 888-1483. To Babur Timur will 
have been exemplary through his grandson Aulugh Beg who has 
two productions to his credit, the Char-ulus (Four Hordes) and the 
Kurkani Astronomical Tables. His sons, again, Babur {qalandar) 
and Ibrahim carried on the family torch of letters, the first in verse 
and the second by initiating and fostering Yazdi’s labours on the 
Zafar-nama, Wide- radiating and potent influence for the Arts of 
Peace came forth from Herat during the reign of that Sultan Husain 
Mirza wdiose Court Babur describes in one of the best supplements 
to his autobiography. Husain was a Timurid of the elder branch of 
Bai-qara, an author himself but far more effective as a Macsenas ; 
one man of the shining galaxy of competence that gave him fame, 
set pertinent example for Babur the author, namely, the Andijani 
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of noble Cha<^h<itai family, ’Ali-slicr Nif:vai wlu), in classic Turki 
verse was the master Ihihur was to l)Ccomc in its prose. That the 
standard of efhjrt was high in Herat is cl^ar from J^abur’s dictum 
(p. 233) that whatever work a man took up, he asj)ired to bring it to 
perfection. Iilphinstone varies tlic same tlieme to the tune of 
equality of excellence apart from social status, writing to Erskinc 
(August, 1826), tlut “it gives a high notion of the time to find “ (in 
Babur’s account of Husairj’s Court) “artists, musicians and others, 
described along with the learned and gieat of the Age 

]\Ty meagre summary of Babur’s exemplars would he noticeably 
incomplete if it omitted mention of two of his life-long helpers in 
the gentler Arts, his love of Nature and his admiration for great 
architectural creations. The hrst maxes joyous accompanimeut 
tinough<jut his book ; the second is specially called forth by Timur’s 
ennoblement of .Samarkand. Timur had built magnificently and laid 
out .stately garclcm^ ; ]^al)ur made many a fruitful pleasaunce and 
giad(l(aie(l many an arid halting-[)Iacc , he built a little, but had 
small chance to test his capacit;- for building greatly ; never rich, 
he was poor in Kabul and several times destitute in his home-lands. 
But his sword won what gave wealth to liis Indian Djmasty, and he 
passed on to it the builder's unused dower, so that Samarkand was 
surpassed in Hindustan and the spiritual conception Timur’s creations 
embodied took perfect form at Sikandra where Akbai lies entombed, 

ClIAlTER II. 

iu<ouli:ms of tjik mutilated habuk-nama. 

Losses from the text of liabur’s book are the more disastrous 
because it truly emlwiies his career. I'or it has the rare distinction 
of being contemporary with the events it describes, is boyish in his 
boj'hood, grows with his growth, matures as he matured. Undulled 
by retrospect, it is a fresh and spontaneous recital of things just seen, 
heard or done. It has the further rare distinction of shewing a boy 
who, setting a future task before hfhi — in his case the revival of 
Timurid power, — began to chronicle his adventure in the book which 
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through some 37 years was his twinned comrade, which by its special 
distinctions has attracted readers for nearly a half-millennium, still 
attracts and still is a thing apart from autobiographies which look 
back to recal dead years. 

Much circumstance makes for the opinion that Babur left his 
life-record complete, perhaps repaired in places and recently su[>plc- 
mented, but continuous, orderly and lucid ; this it is not now, nor 
has been since i\ was translated into Persian in 1589, for it is fissured 
by lacumc, has neither Preface nor P'pilogue/ (^pens in an odcll}' 
abrupt and incongruous fashion, and consists of a series of fragments 
so disconnected as to demand considerable [weliminary explanation. 
Needless to sa}', its dwindled condition notwithstanding, it has place 
amongst great autobiographies, still revealing its author pla}'ing a 
man’s part in a drama of much historic and personal interest. Its 
revelation is however now like a portrait out of drawing, because it 
has not kept the record of certain years of his manhood in which he 
took momentous decisions, (1) those of I5t!~12 [918] in which he 
accepted reinforcement — at a great price — from Isma'il the Shi‘a 
Shah of Persia, and in which, if my reading be correct, he first 
(1 512) broke the Law against the use of wine,* (2) those of 1519-1525 
[926-932], in which his literary occupations with orthodox Law (sre 
Mubin) associated with cognate matters of 932 All. indicate that his 
return to obedience had begun, in which too was taken the decision 
that worked out for his fifth expedition across the Indus with its 
seque\ of the conquest of Wind. — 'I'he loss of maUer so welglity 
cannot but destroy the balance of bis record and falsify tbe drawing 
of his portrait. 

a. Problem of Titles. 

As nothing survives to decide what was Babur’s chosen title for 
his autobiography, a modern assignment of names to distinguish it 

* The suggestion, irnj)licd l^y my use of tin’s word, that Babur may have definitely closed 
his autobiography (as Timur did under other circumstances) is due to the existence of 
a compelling cause viz. that he would be expectant of death as the price of llumayun’s 
restored life (p. 701). 

’ Cf . p. 83 and n. and Add. Note, I’. 83 for further emendation of a contradiction effected 
by some malign influence in the note (p. 83) between parts of that note, and between it and 
Babur’s account of his not-drinking in Herat. 
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from its various descendants is desirable, particularly so since the 
revival of Interest in it towards which the Facsimile of its Haidarabad 
Codex has contributed.^ 

Babur-7uima (History of Babur) is a well-warranted name by which 
to distini^oiish the ori^n'nal Turki text, because long associated with 
this and rarely if ever applied to its Persian translation.^ It is 
not comprehensive l^ecause not covering supplementary matter of- 
biograjjh}' and dcscri})tion but it has use for modern readers of 
classing Babur’s with other Tirnurij^a and Timurid liistoiies such as 
t lie ZafiU'-l I unuiyuji-A kbar-}tamas. 

WdijkatA-baburi [\^Ahw^^\ Acts), being descriptive of the book and 
in common use for naming both the Turki and Persian texts, might 
usefull)’ be reserved as a title for the latter alone. 

Amongst Ivuropean versions of the book I^Iemoirs of Baber is 
Erskine’s peculium for the Leyden and Erskine Perso-English trans- 
lation — Memoircs de Baber is J^avet de Courteille’s title for his 
Pb'ench version of the Bukhara [Persificd-Turki] compilation — Babur- 
namn hi English links the translation tliese volumes contain with its 
j)ure]y-Turki source. 

b. Probleins of the Constituents of the Books. 

Intact or mutilated, Babur’s material falls naturally into three 
territorial divi.sions those of the lands of his successive rule, Farghana 
(with Samarkand), Kabul and Hindustan. With these are distinct 
su\w sections of deachpUon of places and of obituaries of kinsmen. 

d'be book might be described as consisting of annals and diary, 
which once met within what is now the gap of 1508-19 (914-925). 
Round thi.s gap, amongst others, bristle problems of which this 
change of literary style is one ; some are small and concern the 
mutilation alone, others are larger, but all are too intricate for terse 

‘ Teufel held its title to he waqk (this I adopted in 1908), but it ha.s no definite support 
and in numerous instances of its occurrence to describe the acts or doings of Babur, it could 
be read as a common nouu < 

’ It stands on the reverse of the frontal page of the Haidara1:>ad Codex ; it is Timur- 
pulad’s name for the Codex he purchased in Bukhara, and it is tlience brought on by JK.ehr 
(with llminski), and Klaproth (Cap. Ill) ; it is used by Khwafi Khan (d. cir. 1732), ‘etc. 
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Statement and all mi^ht be resolved by the hcl]) of a second MS. 
e.^. one of the same strain as Haidar’s. 

Without fantasy another constituent might be counted in with the 
three territorial divisions, namely, the grouped Luiduc which by their 
engulfment of text arc an untoward lactor in an estimate cither of 
Babur or of his book. They are actually the carditial difficulty of 
the book as it now is ; they foreshorten purview of his career and 
character and detract from its merits ; they lose it perspective and 
distort its proportions. I'hat this must be so is clear both fron'. the 
value and the preponderating amount of the lost text. It is rjo 
exaggeration to say that while working on what survives, what is 
lost becomes like a haunting presence warning that it must be 
remembered always as an integral and the dominant part of the book. 

The relative proportions of saved and lost text are highl)' 
significant: — Babur’s commcmorable \ears are about 47 and 10 
months, i.e. from his birth on h'eb. 14th 1484 to near his death on 

Dec., 26th 1.S30; but the aggregate of surviving text records some 

18 years only, and this not continuously but broken through by 
numerous gaps. That these gaps result from loss of pages is fre- 
quently shewn by a broken sentence, an unfinished episode. The 
fragments — as they truly may be called — are divided by gaps some- 
times seeming to remove a few pages only (cf. s.a. 935 An. ), sometimes 
losing the record of 6 and cir. 18 months, sometimes of 6 and 11 

years ; besides these actual clefts in the narrative there are losses of 

some 12 years from its beginning and some 16 months from its end. 
Briefly put we now have the record of ctr, 1 8 years where that of over 
47 could have been.' 

c. Causes of the gaps. 

Various causes have been surmi.sed to explain the lacunce ; on the 
plea of long intimacy with Babur’s and Haidar’s writings, I venture 
to say that one and all appear to me the result of accident. This 
opinion rests on observed correlations between the surviving and the 

‘ That Babur left a complete record much indicatc.s beyond his own persistence and 
literary l)ia.s, cross-reference with and needed complements from what is lost ; mention 
by other writers of Babur’s information, notably by Haidar. 
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lost record, which demand complement — on the testimony of Haidar’s 
extracts, and firmly on Babur’s orderly and persistent bias of mind 
and on the prideful character of much of the lost record. Moreover 
occasions of risk to Babur’s papers are known. 

Of these occasions the first was the destruction of his camp near 
Hisar in 1512 (918; p. 357) but no information about his papers 
survives ; they may not havx been in his tent but in the fort. The 
second was a case of recorded damage to ‘‘ book and sections ” (p. 679) 
occurring in 1529 (935). From signs of work done to the Farghana 
section in Hindustan, the damage may be understood made good at 
the later date. To the third exposure to damage, namely, the attrition 
of hard travel and unsettled life during Humayun’s 14 }’ears of exile 
from rule in Hindustan (1441-1555) it is reasonable to attribute even 
the whole loss of text. For, assuming — as may well be done — that 
Babur left (1530) a complete autobiography, its volume would be safe 
so long as Humayun was in power but after the Timurid exodus 
(1441) his library would be exposed to the risks detailed in the 
admirable chronicles of Gul-badan, Jauhar and Bayazid (^.7'.). He 
is known to have annotated his father’s book in 1555 (p. 466 n. 1) 
just before marching from Kabul to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan. His Codex would return to Dihli which he entered in 
July 1555, and there would be safe from risk of further mutilation. 
Its condition in 1555 is likely to have remained what it was found 
when ‘Abdu’r-rahim translated it into Persian by Akbar’s orders 
(1589) for Abu’l-fazl’s use in the Akbar-navia. That Persian trans- 
lation with its descendant the Memoirs of Baber, and the purely- 
Turki Haidarabad Codex with its descendant the Babur-yiarna in 
English, contain identical contents and, so doing, carry the date of 
the mutilation of Babur’s Turki text back through its )’ears of safety, 
1589 to 1555, to the period of Humayun’s exile and its dangers for 
cameP borne or deserted libraries. 

d. Two misinterpretations of lacuna:. 

Not unnatgrally the frequent interruptions of narrative caused 
by lacuncB have been misinterpreted occasionally, and sometimes 
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detractory comment lias followea on I^ahur, ranking him below the 
accomplished and lettered, steadfast and honest man he was. I select 
two examples uf this comment neither of wiiich has a casual origin. 

The first is from the ZxT/. Ca/. of Coins of the S/ioJis of Pernio 
p. xxiv, where after identib'ing a ceitain gold coin as shewing 
vassalage h\' Hab\ir to Isma'il Safaioi, tlic coinpiloi 'of the ('ataloguc 
notes, “ We can now understand the omission from Hal;ar's ‘Memoirs' 
of the occurrences between 914 H. and H." f'an these 
imply other than that Babur suppressed mention of minting of the 
coins shewing acknowledgment of Slh'a sn/crainty ? Leaving aside 
the delicate topic of the detraction tlie <]iK)ted v\ords imply, niiich 
negatives the surmise that the gaj) is a delilunate “omn ar)!'. ” o! 
text ' 1 ; the duration of the Shi‘a alliance was 19-dU months o} 
91 7-918 All. ([). 455 i, wh\’ omit tiie peaceful or prideful and c ictonous 
record of some 9-10 years on its either \'erge ? ' 2; Ikabur s I i'aiisoxus 

campaign was an episode in the struggle between Shailja(j Khan 
(Shaibani) Auf:beg and Shah bsmadl — between Sunni and Shi'a ; 
how could ‘ omission” from his book, alwaws a rare cme, hide what 
multitudes knew already ? ” Omission ” would have pro^/cd a fiasco 

in another region than Central Asia, l)ecause the ]^)abur-} laidar story 
of the campaign, vassabcoinage included,^ has been brought into 
English literature by the English translation of the Tarikh -i rasJiidi. 
Babur’s frank and self-judging habit of mind would, 1 think, lead 
him to write fully of the difficulties which com[)elled the hated alliance 
and certainly he would tell of his own anger at the conduct of the 
campaign by Ismadhs Commanders. The alliance was a tactical 
mistake; it would have served Babur better to narrate its failure. 

The second misinterpretation, perhaps a mere surmising gloss, is 
Erskine’s {Memoirs Supp. p. 289) who, in connection with ‘A lam 
Khan’s request to Babur for reinforcement in order to oust his nephew 
Ibrahim, observes that ” Babur probably flattered 'Alam Khan with 
the hope of succession to the empire of Hindustan.” d'his idea does 
not fit the record of either man. Elph instone was angered by 
Erskine’s remarK which, he wrote (Aug. 26th 1826) “had a bad 

App. H, XXX, 
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effect on the narrative by weakening the implicit confidence in 
Ikihur’s candour and veracity whicli his frank way of writing is so 
well-calculated to command.” Elphinstone’s opinion of Babur is not 
tluit of a reader but of a student of his book ; he was also one of 
brskinc’s slaunchcst helpers in its production. From Erskine’s 
suriiiise others have advanced on the detractor’s oath saying that 
Babur used and thiew over ‘A lam Khan 

e. RccoustruLliou. 

Amongst the problems mutilation has created an important one is 
that of the condition of the beginning of the book (p. 1 to p. 30) with 
its plunge into Babur’s doings in his 12th year without previous 
mention (sf eveUi Ins da\' and [dace of birth, the names and status 
of his patents, or ari)* occurrences of his pnx-accession }'ears. Within 
tlK)se \ ear'> should be entered the death of Yunas Khan fl487j with 
its seciuent obitiiar)' notice, and tlic death of [Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] 
Ahrari fl40j ). ''Not onl\' are these customary entries absent but the 
very introductions of tlic two great men are wanting, probably with 
the also missing account of their naming of the babe Babur. That 
these routine matters are a part of an autobiography planned as 
P>al)ur's was, makes for assured opinion that the record of more than 
hi.', first decade of life has been lost, perhajis b}' the attrition to which 
po:,i(_ioti in tin* \’oIuinc ex[)o.'.cd it. 

Useful reconstruction if merely in tabulated form, might be effected 
in a futuic ei.iition. It would save at least two surpri.ses for readers, 
oiic‘ the oddly abrupt first sentence telling of Babur’s age when he 
liccaine ruler in h'arghana 1 '• v' liich is a misfit in time and order, 
aiKUher that of the sudden intcnu[)tion of ‘Umar Shaikh’s obituary 
by a fragment of \dinas Khan’s (p. \ 9} which there hangs on a mere 
name-peg, whereas its place according to Babur’s elsewhere unbroken 
practice is directly following the death. The record of the missing 
|)i\e-accession \'ears will have included at the least as follows : — Day 
of birth and its place — names and status of parents — naming and 
the ceremonial observances proper for Muiiammadan children — visits 
to kinsfolk in Tashkint, and to Samarkand (xt. 5, p. 35) where he 
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was betrothed — his initiation in school subjects, in sport, the use of 
arms — names of teachers — education in the rules of his Faith (p. 44), 
appointment to the Andijan Command etc., etc. 

There is now no fit beginning to the book ; the present first 
sentence and its pendent description of Farghana should be removed 
to the position Babur’s practice dictates of entering the description 
of a territory at once on obtaining it (cf Samarkand, Kabul, Hindu- 
stan). It might come in on p. 30 at the end of the topic (partly 
omitted on }). 29 where no ground is givc.n for the manifest anxietv' 
about Ik'ibur's safet}') of the disputed succession (hlaidar, trs. p. 135; 
Babur’s partisan begs having the better of Jahangir’s (</.?’.), and having 
testified obeisance, he became ruler in I'arghana ; his statement of 
age (12 \'ears), comes in naturall}' and the descri|)lion of his newly 
acquired territor)' follows according to rule, d'his removal of text 
to a later position has the advantage of allowing the accession to 
follow and not precede Babur’s father’s death. 

]-iy the removal there is left to consider the historical matter r)f 
pp. 12-13. Idle first paragraph concerns matter of much earlier date 
than ‘Umar’s death in 1494 (p. 13); it may be part of an obituary 
notice, perhaps that of Yunas Khan. What follows of tlic advaince 
of displeased kinsmen against ‘Umar Shaikh would fall into place as 
part of Babur’s record of his bo}'ii'>od, and lead on to that of his 
fathers death. 

I'he above is a bald sketch of what might be effected in the 
interests of the bo(A; and to facilitate its pleasant perusal 

Chapter III. 

THE TURKI MSS. AND WORK CONNECTING WITH THEM. 

This chapter is a literary counterpart of “ Babur Padshali’s Stone- 
heap," the roadside cairn tradition says was piled by his army, each 
man laying his stone when passing down from Kabul for Hindustan 
in the year of victory 1525 (932).* 

* p. 446, n. 6. Haf)ut's order for (he caini would fit inm the Ir^st record of the first month 
of the year (p. 445). 
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For a title suiting its contents is Babur Padshah’s Book-pile," 
because it is fashioned of item after item of pen-work done by 
many men in obedience to the dictates given by his book. Unlike 
the cairn, liowev^r, the ];ile of books is not of a single occasion 
but of many, not of a single year but of many, irregularly spacing 
the 500 years through which he and his autobiograpliy have had 
Earth’s immortality. 

Part I. The MSS. themselves. 

Prclimiiwry.— Much of the information given below was published 
in the Journal of tlie Royal Asiatic Society from 1900 onwards, as 
it cauK* int^> my possession during a search for reliable Turki text 
of the InOnir-nama. My notes were progressive ; some MSS. were 
in distant places, some not traceable, but in the end I was able to 
examine in England all of whose continued existence I had become 
aware. It was in{*vitable that some of my earlier statements should 
be supersed(‘d later ; my Notes {see s.n. JRAS.) need clearing of 
transitory matter and summarizing, in particular those on the 
Elphinstone Codex and Klaproth’s articles. Neither they nor what 
is placed here makes claim to be complete. Other workers will 
supplement them when the W'orld has renewed opportunity to 
stroll in tiie bye-paths of literature. 

Few copies of the Babur-navia seem to have been made; of the 
few 1 have traced as existing^ not one contains the complete 
autobiography, and one alone has the maximum of dwindled text 
shewn in the Persian translation (1589). Tw'o books have been 
reputed to contain Babur’s authentic text^ one preserved in 
Hindustan by his descendants, the other issuing from Bukhara. 
They differ in total contents, arrangement and textual worth ; 
moreover the Bukhara book compiles items of divers diction and 
origin and date, manifestiv' not from one pen. 

The Hindustan book is a record — now mutilated — of the Acts of 
Babur alone ; the Bukhara book as exhibited in its fullest accessible 
example, Kehr’s Codex, is in two parts, each having its preface, the 
first reciting Babur’s Acts, the second Humayun’s. 
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The Bukhara book is a compilation of oddments, mostly translated 
from compositions written after Babur's death. Textual and 
circumstantial grounds warrant the opinion that it is a distinct 
work mistakenly believed to be Babur's own ; to these grounds was 
added in 1903 the authoritative verdict of collation with the 
Haidarabad Codex, and in 1921 of the colophon of its original MS. 
In which its author gives his name, with the title and date of liis 
compilation (JRAS. tgoo, p. 474). What it is and what are its 
contents and history are told in Part III of tliis chapter. 

Part il. Work on the Hindustan MSS. 

Babur’s Original Codex. 

My latest definite information about Babur’s autograph MS. 
comes from the Padshah-nama (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, j\), vhnse author 
saw it in Shah-i-jahan’s private library between and 1638. 

Inference is justified, however, that it was the arr]iet\|)e of the 
Haidarabad Codex which has been estimatod from the quality 
of its paper as dating cir. 1700 (JRAS. loob, p. 07). Ihit two 
subsequent historic disasters complicate all questions id MSS 
missing from Indian libraries, namely, Nadir Sliahds \-engean('e on 
Dihli in 1739 and the dispersions and fires of the Mutiny. Faint 
hope is kept alive that the original Codex may ha\'(^ dnft(‘d into 
private hands, by what has occurred with the ihunpur MS. of 
Babur's Hindustan verses (App. J), which also appears once to 
have belonged to Shali-i-jahan. 


I 

Amongst items of work done during Balmr’s life are copies of 
his book (or of the Hindustan section of it) he mentions, sending to 
sons and friends. 

II 

The Tabaqat-i-hahuri was written during lhabur’s life by his 
Persian secretary Shaikh Zainu'd-din of Kliawaf ; it paraphrases 
in rhetorical Persian the record of a few montlis of llindustan 
campaigning, including tlie battle of Panipat. 
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III 

During the first decade of Ilumayun's reign (1530-40) at leas 
two important codices seem to have been copied. 

The earlier [see Table, No. 2) has varied circumstantial warrant. 
It meets the need of an arclietype, one marginally amiotated by 
Humayun, for the Elphinstone Codex in which a few notes are 
marginal and signed, others are pell-mell, interpolated in the text 
but attested by a scrutineer as Iiaving been marginal in its arche- 
type and mistakenly copied into its text. Tliis second set lias l)e('n 
inidfectually sj)onged over. Thus double cf^llalion is indicatt'd 
(i) witli Baiiiir’s autograph MS. to clear out extra ICibur matter, 
and (ii) with its arcdictype, to justify the statement that m ihi^ 
the interpolaticjiis were marginal. — No colopiion survive.^ with liie 
much dwindled Hlph. Codex, but one. suiting liic situation h.isbc'en 
observed, when? it is a coiniolete im>ht. aj^pfiid*^! to the .Alvvai Id^dex 
of the second Persian translation, (estimated asco|»i( d in 15^0). Into 
the incongruities of that colophon it is not n('(>^sary to examine 
liere, they aic too obvious to aim at deceit'; it a])pea]^ fitly t(.) be an 
imperfect translation from a Turki original, this es[>ecia]ly tlirougli 
its odd fashion of entitling " Ilumayun Padshah.” It can \)c 
explained as translating the colophon of the CcxJex (No. 2) whicli. 
as his possession, Hiirnayun allowably annotated and which makes 
it known tliat lie had ordered 'Airu-'I-katib to copy his fatliei's 
Turki book, and that it wa^ hnished in Febriiarv, 1531, some six- 
weeks after Babur’s death.* 

The later copy made in Humayun’s first decade is Haidar 
Mirza’s [infra). 

IV 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Dn^hlai's possession of a copy of the 
Autobiography is known both from his mention of it and tlirough 
numerous extracts translated from it in his Tariklhi-rashidi. As a 
good boy-penman (p. 22) he may have copied down to 1512 (918) 
while with Babur (p. 350), but for obtaining a transcript of it his 

’ For precise limits of the original annotation str p. 4*16 n. — For details about the 
E. Codex JRAS. 1907, art. A/p/t, Co(Ai, artd for the colophon AQK. 1900, July, 
Oct. and JRAS. 1905, pp. 752, 761. 
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opportunity was while with Humayun before the Timurid exodus 
of 1541- He died in 1551 ; his Codex is likely to have found its 
way back from Kashmir to his ancestral home in the Kashghar 
region and there it may still be. (Sre T.K. trs. Ncy Elias' biography 
of him). 

V 

The Elphinstone Codex ’ has had an adventurous career. The 
enigma of its archetype is posed above ; it may liave been copied 
during Akbar’s first decade (155^-67) ; its, perliaps first, owner 
was a Ikii-qara l eb^'l (d. 15^7) from amongst whose possessions it 
passed into the Royal Library^ where it was cleared of foreign matter 
by the expunction of Humay tin’s marginal noUs which its scribe 
had interf)olated into its text. At a date I do not know', it must 
have left tlic* Royal Library for its fly-leaves bear entries of prices 
and in 1810 it was found and purchased in Peshawar by Elphinstone. 
It went with liim to Calcutta, and there may have been seen by 
Leyden during tlie short time betw'een its arrival and the autumn 
month of tlie same year (1810) when he sailed for Java. In 1813 
Elphinstone in Poona sent it to Erskine in Bombay, saying that he 
had fancied it gone to Java and had been WTiting to Tzzatu’Llah 
to procure another MS. for Erskine in Bukhara, but that all the 
time it was on his own shelves. Received after Erskine had dolefully 
compared his finished w'ork w'ith Leyden’s (tentative) translation, 
Erskine sadly [‘('commenced the review' of lus own work. The Codex 
had suffered much d('facement down to 908 (1502) at the hands of 
" a Persian Turk of ( lanj ” who had interlined it with explanations. 
It came to Scotland (with Erskine ?) who in 1826 sent it with a 
covering letter (Dec. I2th, 1826), at its owmer’s desire, to the 
Advocates’ Library w'liere it now' is. In 1907 it was fully described 
by me in the JRAS. 

VI 

Of two Waqtai-i-baburi (Pers. trs.) made in Akbar’s reign, the 
earlier was begun in 1583, at private instance, by two Mughuls 

‘ Index s.tt. and III and JRAS. 1900-3-5 -6-7. 
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Payanda-hasan of Ghazni and Miiliammad-quli of Hisar. The 
Bodlrian and British Museum Libraries have copies of it, very 
fragmentary unfortunately, fur it i> careful, likeable, and helpful 
by its small explanatory glosses. It has the great defect of not 
preserving autobiographic quality in its diction. 

VH 

The later Wiuji' iii-i-bjbun translated b\' ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza is 
one of the nto>t inu)ortaii( items in Ra^aniana, boiii ov special 
chat actei i.'-'tic.^ a.^ the work of a d'lirkmaii aaid not of a IVrtian, 
and by the great ^.er\ic( it ha'> doiee It> origin well-known; 
it was made at Akbar’.-' otdi r to help Afttri fazl in da: Aki>ar-nama 
account of Babur and also to facilitate ptTUsal of tin: llahur-jiama 
ill Hindustan. It wa^ presented to Akbar, bv il> trand atia' who 
liad come up from kitiji<ii, m the Ls: we'-k of No\’einl)ei. Js.Stg on 
an occasiim and at a plac.* r.| adnjiral)Ie li^lle^s. Lor Ald-ai had 
gone tvi Kabul to visit Balau A loiub, and was hailing on hi> le'uni 
j<mrney at l_hiiik-ab wdiere ILibur had hait'-d on his march down 
to Hindustan in the year of victory 15C3, at no great distance 
from “ Badttir Pad.diali’s Stonedasip Ahti'l-fa/rs account of 
the presentation will rest on ‘Abdn’r-rahimk-^ information (A.N. 
trs. ca}). ei). The dicdon of thi.^ traii'^Iation is notu'eable ; it gave 
inn :h tioul.)Ie to Erskine who thus writes of it [Monoiys Ihef.icc, 
lx), “ Though simple and precise, a dose'adhei chm' to ilie idioms 
and forrm'^ of expression of the Turki original joined to a want e>f 
distinctness in the use of the relatives, often 1 (aiders the nieaiiiiig 
extremely ol)scure, and makes it difficult to discf)ver the connexieai 
of the difiereiit members of the sentence.' 1 he style is frt'quently 
not Persian, . . . Many of the Turki words are untranslated.” 

Difficult as these characteristics made lAskine’s interpretation, 
it appears lc> me likely that tliey indirectly wen* useful to him by 
restraining his diction to some extent in thiar Turki fettering. — This 
Turki fettering lias another aspect, apart from Erskine’s difficulties, 

' Ilrrf^ s.peak . the iii.in reared iir touch wiili f .uropean rla.ssirs ; (pure) Turki though 
It uses nr. r^’itives (Kadi »(1 j is lucid. Cf. Cap. IV Tlie Mcnioiis of Kahur. 
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viz. it woul'j great! V facilitate re-translation into Turki, such as has 
been eff-cted, I think, in tin- P^arghana section of the Bukhara 
coini)ihi 1 miia 


VIll 

'J'his itriii or work, a harmless attempt of Salim {i.e. Jahangir 
Padshah ; i()05--28) tf) provide the ancestral autobiography with 
certain stop-gaps, lias caused much needless trouble and discussion 
without effecting any useful result. It is thi^ : — In his own auto- 
bK)grap]iy, tlie T uzi{k-i~jaha)i<^iyi s.a. 1607, he writes of a Babur-nama 
Codex he examineil, that it was all in Babur’s " blessed handwriting ” 
except fnur poi tions which were in his own and each of which he 
attested in Turki as so being. Unfortunately he did not specify his 
topics ; unfortunately also no attestation has been found to passages 
reasonably enough attributable to his acti\'ities. His portions may 
consist of the Rescue-passage" (App.-D) and a length of trans- 
lation from thi^ Akbarnuma, a continuous part of its Babur chapter 
but broken up where only I have seen it, i.e. the Bukhara compila- 
tion, into (i) a plain tale of Kanwa (1527), (2) episodes of Babur’s 
latter months (1529) — both transferred to the first person — and 
(3) an account of Babur's death (December 26th, 1530) and Court. 

Jahangir's occupation, harmless in itself, led to an imbroglio of 
Bangles with Erskine, for the former stating in the Biographie 
Universelle art. Babour, that Babour’s Commentaries " augmenies 
par Jahangir" were translated into Persian by 'Abdu’r-rahim. 
Erskine made answer, " I know not on what authority the learned 
Bangles hazarded this assertion, which is certainly incorrect " 
{Memoirs, Preface, p. ix). Had Bangles somewhere met with 
Jahangir’s attestations ? He had authority if he had seen merely the 
statement of 1607, but Erskine was right also, because the Persian 
translation contains no more than the unaugmented Turki text. 
The royal stop-gaps are in Kehr’s MS. and through Ilminski reached 
De Courteille, whence the biting and thorough analysis of the 
three " Fragments " by Teufel. Both episodes — the Bangles and the 


* For analysis of a retranslated passage JRAS. 1908, p. 85. 
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Teufel ones — are time-wasters but they are comprehensible in the 
circumstances that Jahangir could not foresee the consequences 
of his doubtless good intentions. 

If the question arise of how writings that had had place in 
Jahangir's library reached Bukhara, their open road is through the 
Padsliah’s correspondence (App. Qand tcferences), with a descendant 
of Ahrari in whose hands they were close to Bukhara.* 

It groups scattered information to recal that Salim (Jahangir) was 
‘Abdu’r-rahim’s ward, that then, as now, Babur's Autobiography 
was the best example of classic Turki, and that it would appeal on 
grounds of piety- -as it did appeal on some sufficient ground — to 
have its broken story made good. Also that for three of the four 
^'portions" Abu'l-fazl's concise matter was to hand. 

IX 

My information concerning Baburiana under Shah-i-jahan Padshah 
(1628-58) is very meagre. It consists of (i) his attestation of a 
signature of Babur (App. Q and photo), (2) his possession of Babur's 
autograph Codex (Padshah-nania, Bib. Ind. ed., ii, 4), and (3) 
his acceptance, and that by his literary entourage, of Mir Abu-talib 
Husaini’s Persian translation of Timur’s Annals, the Maljuzat 
whose preparation the Zafar-na?na describes and whose link with 
Babur's writings is that of the exemplar to the emulator. = 

X 

The Haidarabad Codex may have been inscribed under Aurang- 
zib Padshah (1655-1707). So many particulars about it have been 
given already that little needs saying here . 3 It was the grande 
trouvaille of my search for Turki text wherewith to revive Babur’s 
autobiography both in Turki and English. My husband in 1900 
saw it in Haidarabad ; tlirough the kind offices of the late Sayyid 

» riizuk-i-jaha7ioiri, Rogers Beveridge’s trs. i, 110; JRAS. 1900, p. 756, foi the 
Persian passage, 1908, p. 76 for the “Fragments”, 1900, p. 476 for llminski’s Preface 
(a second translation is accessible at tlie lb M. and I.O. Library and R.A.S.), Memoirs 
Preface, p. ix, Index s.nn. de Courteille, 'I'eulel, Bukhara MSS. and Part iii eo cap. 

^ tor Shah-i-jalian s interest in Timur sec sign given in a copy of his note published in 
my translation volume of Gul badan Begim's Humayuu-nama, pj, xin. 

^ jRAS. 1900 p. 466, 1902 p. 655, 190vS art. s.n., 1908 pp), 78, 98 ; Index in loco s.n. 
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Ali Bilgrami it was lent to me ; it proved to surpass, both in volurne 
and quality, all other Babur-nama MSS. I had traced ; I made its 
merits known to Professor Edward Granville Browne, just when tlie 
E. J. Wilkinson Gibb Trust was in formation, with the happy and 
accordant result tliat the best prose book in classic Turki became 
the first item in the I\Iemorial — matris ad /ilium — of literary work 
done in the name of the Turkish scholar, and Babur's very words 
were safeguarded in hundred-fold facsimile. An event so importani 
for autobiography and for Turki literature may claim more than 
the bald mention of its occurrence, because sincere autobiography, 
however ancient, is human and social and undying, so that this 
was no mere case of multiplying copies of a book, but was one of 
preserving a man's life in his w'ords. There were, therefore, joyful 
red-letter days in the English story of the Codex — outstanding from 
others being those on which its merits revealed themselves (on 
Surrey uplands) — the one which brought Professor Browne's 
acceptance of it for reproduction by the Trust — and the day of 
pause from work marked by the accomplished fact of the safety of 
the Babur-nama. 

XI 

The period from cir. 1700. the date of the Haidarabad Codex, 
and 1810, when the Elphinstonc Codex was purchased by its sponsor 
at Peshawar, appears to have been unfruitful in work on the 
Hindustan MSS. Causes for this may connect with historic events, 
e.g. Nadir Shah's desolation of Dihli and the rise of the East India 
Company, and, in Baburiana, with the disappearance of Babur's 
autograph Codex (it was unknown to the Scots of 1800-26), and the 
transfer of the Elpliinstone Codex from royal possession — this, 
possibly however, an accident of royal travel to and from Kabul at 
earlier dates. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was, on the contrary, 
most fruitful in valuable work, useful impulse to which was given 
by Dr. John Leyden who in about 1805 began to look into Turki. 
Like his contemporary Julius Klaproth {q.v.), he was avid of 
tongues and attracted by Turki and by Babur's writings of which he 
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had some knowledge tlirough the 'Abdu'r-rahim (Persian) trans- 
lation. His Turki te.xt-book would be the MS. of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,^ a part-copy of the Bukhara compilation, from which he 
had the India Office MS. copied. He took up Turki again in i8io 
after his return from Malay and whilst awaiting orders in Calcutta 
for departure to Java. He sailed in the autumn of the year and di(Hi 
in August i8ii. Much can be learned about him and his Turki 
occupations from letters {infra xiii) written to Erskine by him and 
by others of the Scottish band which now achieved such fine results 
for Babur’s Autobiography. 

It is necessary to say something of Leyden’s part in producing the 
Memoirs, because Erskine, desiring to " lose nothing that might 
add to Leyden’s reputation ”, has assigned to him an undue position 
of collaboration in it both by giving liim premier place on its title- 
page and by attributing to him tlu‘ Ix'ginning the translation. 
What one gleans of Leyden’s character makes an impression (»f 
unassumption tliat would forbid his acceptance* of the posthumous 
position given to him, and, as his translation shews the tyro in 
Turki, there can be no ground for supposing he would wish liis 
competence in it over-estimated. He had, as dates show, nothing 
to do with the actual work of the Memoirs which was finished 
before Erskine had seen in 1813 what Leyden had set down before 
he died in 1811. As tlie Memoirs is now a rare book, I quote 
from it what Erskine says (Preface, p. ix) of Leyden s rough 
translation : — ” This acquisition {i.e. of Leyden’s trs.) reduced me 
to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations (his own 
and Leyden’s) differed in many important particulars; but as 
Dr. Leyden had the advantage of translating from the original, 

I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed evidently to be incon- 
sistent with the context, or with other parts of the Memoirs, or 
such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights that are 
unavoidable in an unfinished work.^ This labour I had completed 

* Cf. JRAS. 1900, Nos. VI, VII, VIII. 

* Ilmin.ski’s difficulties are foreshadowed here by the same confu.sion of identity 
between the Babur;nama proper and the Hukhara compilation (Preface, Part iii, p. li). 
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with some difficulty, when Mr. Elphinstone sent me the copy of the 
Memoirs of Baber in the original Turk! {i.e. The Elphinstone Codex) 
which he had procured when he went to Peshawar on his embcissy 
to Kabul. This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent 
with Dr. Leyden's manuscripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate 
enough to recover (in his own librarj^ at Poona). “ The discov^y 
of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more.” 

Erskine’s Preface (pp. x, xi) contains various other references to 
Leyden’s work which indicate its quality as tentative and unrevised. 
It is now in the British Museum Library. 

XII 

Little need be said here about the Memoirs of Baber Erskine 
worked on a basis of considerable earlier acquaintance with his 
Persian original, for, as his Preface tells, he had (after Leyden’s 
death) begun to translate this some years before he definitely 
accepted the counsel of Elphinstone and Malcolm to undertake 
the Memoirs. He finished his translation in 1813, and by 1816 
was able to dedicate his complete volume to Elphinstone, but 
publication w'as delayed till 1826. His was difficult pioneer-work, 
and carried through with the drawback of working on a secondary 
source. It has done yeoman service, of which the crowning merit 
is its introduction of Babur’s autobiography to the Western world. 

XIII 

Amongst Erskine’s literary remains are several bound volumes of 
letters from Elphinstone, Malcolm, Leyden, and others of that 
distinguished group of Scots who promoted the revival of Babur’s 
writings. Erskine’s grandson, the late Mr. Lestocq Erskine, placed 
these, with other papers, at our disposal, and they are now located 
where they have been welcomed as appropriate additions : — Elphin- 
stone’s are in the Advocates’ Library, where already (1826) he, 
through Erskine, had deposited his own Codex — and with his 

* Cf. Ei skine’s Preface passim ^ and in loco item XI, cap. iv. The Mernoirs of Baber ^ 
and Index s.n. 
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letters are those of Malcolm and more occasional correspondents ; 
Leyden's letters (and various papers) are in the Memorial Cottage 
maintained in his birthplace Denholm (Hawick) by the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association ; something fitting went to the Bombay 
Asiatic Society and a volume of diary to the British Museum. 
Leyden's papers will help his fuller biography ; Elphinstone’s letters 
have special value as recording his co-operation with Erskine by 
much friendly criticism, remonstrance against delay, counsels and 
encouragement. They, moreover, shew the estimate an accom- 
plished man of modern affairs formed of Babur Padshah’s character 
and conduct ; some have been quoted in Colebrooke’s Life of 
FAphinstonCy but tlu're they suffer by detachment from the rest of 
liis Baburiana letters ; bound together as they now arc, and with 
brief explanatory interpolaticns, they would make a welcome item 
for " Babur Padshah’s Book-j)ile ’’ 

XIV 

In May 1921 tlie contents of these volumes were completed, namely, 
the Bidnir-nama in English and its supplements, the aims of which 
are to make Ihabur known in English diction answering to his 
ipsissiina verha, and to ])e serviceable! to readers and students of 
his book and of classic Turki. 


XV 

Of writings bosed upon or relating to Babur’s the following 
have appeared : — 

Denkwurdigkeiten dcs Zahir-uddin Muhammad Babar — A. Kaiser 
(Leipzig, 1828). This consists of extracts translated from the 
Memoirs. 

An abridgement of the Memoirs — R. M. Caldecott (London, 1844). 
History of India — Baber and Humayun — W. Erskine (Longmans, 

1854)- 

Babar — Rulers of India series — Stanley Lane-Poole (Oxford, 1899). 
Tuzuk-i-babari or Waqi'at-i-babari {i.e, the Persian trs.) — Elliot 
and Dowson's History of India, 1872, vol. iv. 
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Babur Padshah — H. Beveridge (Calcutta Revie^w, 1899). 
Babur’s diamond, was it the Kohd-nur ? — H. Beveridge, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, April, 1899. 

Was 'Abdu’r-rahim the translator of Babur's Memoirs ? [i.e. the 
Babitr-nama) — H. Bpveridge, AQR., Julyand October, /1900. 
An PZmpire builder of the i6th century, Babur — Laurence F. L. 
WiUiams (Allahabad, 1918). 

Notes on the MSS. of the 'Furki text [^Bahur-ndme^ — A. S. Beveridge, 
JRAS, 1900, 1902, 1921, 1905, and Part II 1906, 1907, 1908, 
p. 52 and p. 828, 1909 p. 452 {sec Index, s.n. A. S. B. for topics), 
[For other articles and notes by H. B. see Index s.n.] 

Part III. The “ Bukhara Babur-nama 

This is a singular book and has had a career as singular as its 
characteristics, a very comedy of (blameless) errors and miscliance. 
For it is a compilation of items diverse in origin, diction, and age, 
planned to be a record of the Acts of Babur and Humayun, dependent 
through its Babur portion on the ‘Abdu ‘r-rahim Persian translation 
for re-translation, or verbatim quotation, or dove-tailing effected on 
the tattered fragments of what had once been Kamran s Codex of 
the Babur-nama proper, the whole interspersed by stop-gaps attribut- 
able to Jahangir. These and other specialities ilotwitlistanding, it 
ranked for nearly 200 years as a reproduction of Babur’s authentic 
text, as such was sent abroad, as such was reconstructed and 
printed in Kasan (1S57), translated in Pans (1871), catalogued for 
the Petrograd Oriental School (1894), and for the India Office (1903). 

Manifest causes for the confusion of identity are, (i) lack of the 
guidance in Bukhara and Petrograd of collation with the true text, 

(2) want of information, in the Petrograd of 1700-25, about Babur’s 
career, coupled with the difficulties of communication with Bukhara, 

(3) the misleading feature in the compiled book of its author's 
retention of the .autobiographic form of Jiis sources, without ex- 
planation as to whether he entered surviving fragments of Kamran's 

* The last blow was given to the phantasmal reputation of the book by the authoritative 
Haidarabad Co<lex which now can be seen in (aesimile in many Liln'Rries. 
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Codex, patchings or extracts from 'Abdu'r-rahim's Persian transla- 
tion, or quotations of Jahangir’s stop-gaps. Of these three causes 
for error the first is dominant, entailing as it does the drawbacks 
besetting work on an inadequate basis. 

It is necessary to enumerate the items of the Compilation here 
as they are arranged in Kehr’s autograph Codex, because that codex 
(still in London) may not always be accessible, ^ and because the 
imprint does not obey its model, but aims at closer agreement of the 
Bukhara Compilation with Ilminski’s gratefully acknowledged 
guide — The Memoirs of Baber. Distinction in commenting on the 
Bukhara and the Kasan versions is necessary ; their discrepancy 
is a scene in the comedy of errors. 

* But for present ciilYiculdes of inteioouiNe uitli Fetrograd, I would have re-examined 
with Kehr’s the Cfdlateral Cudex of I7d2 ((:of)ir<l in 1839 and now owned by the Petrograd 
University). It might be useful, as Kehi’s volume has lost pages and may be disarranged 
here and there. 


The list of Kehr’s items is as follows ; — 

1 {fiof in the Imprint), A letter from Babur to Kamran the date of which is 
fixed as 1527 by its committing Ibrahim Audi's sen to Kamran’s charge (p. 544). It 
is heard of again in the Bukhara CYunpilation, is lost from Kehr’s Codex, and preserved 
from his archetype hy Klaproth wlio translated it. Being thus found in Bukhara in the 
first decade of the eighteeiitli century (our earliest knowledge of the Compilation is 
1709), the inference is allowed that it went to Bukhara as loot from the defeated 
Kamran’s camp and tliat an eirdorsenu nt its companion Ikhur-riama (proper) bears was 
made by the Auzbeg of two victors over Kaiman, both of 1550, both in Tramontana. 

2 [not in Imp.). Timur pulad’s memo, about the purchase of his Codex in cir. 
1521 ( eo cap. post). 

3 {Imp. 1). Compiler’s IVefuce of I’raise (JKAS, 1900, p. 474), 

4 {Imp. 2). Babur’s Acts in Fargh.ina, in diction such as to seem a le-tr.'inslation 
of the Persian translation of 158SI* llow much of Kamran’s MS. was serviceable is 
not easy to decide, because the Turki fettering of ’Abdu’r-rahim’s Persian lends itself 
admirably to re -translation.* 

5 {Imp. 3). The “ Re.scue-pa.ssage” (App. D) attributable to Jahangir. 

6 {Imp. 4). Babur’s Acts in Kabul, seeming (like No. 4) a re-translation or 
patching of tattered pages. There are also passages taken verbatim from the Persian. 

7 [Imp. omits). A short length of Babur’s Hindustan Section, carefully shewn 
damaged by dots and dashes. 

8 {Imp. 5). Wjthin 7, the spurious passage of App. L and also scattered passages 
about a feast, perhaps part of 7. 

9 (Imp. separates off at end of voL). Translated passage from the Akbar-namat 
attributable to Jahangir, briefly telling of Kanwa (1527), Babur’s latter years (both 
changed to first person), death and court. ^ 

^ That Babur-nama of the '* Kamr^n-docket " ii the mutilated and tattered basis, allowed by 
circumstance, of the compiled history of Babur, filled out and mended by the help of the Persian 
translation of 1589. Cf. KehFs Latin Trs. fly-leaf entry; Klaproth s.n. ; A.N. trs. H.B., p. 260| 
JRAS. 1908, 1909, on the Kamran-docket ’’ (where are defects needing Klaproth’s secoud article 
a624). 

3 For an analirsis of an illustrative passage see JRAS. 1006 ; for facilities of re-translation see 
eo cap. p. xviil, where Erskine is quoted. 

8 See A.N, trans., p. 260 j Prefaces of Ilminski and de Courteille ; ZDMG. xxxvil, Teufel’s art. | 
JRAS. 1906. 
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[Babur’s history has been thus brought to an end, incomplete in the balance needed 
of 7. In Kelir’s volume a few pages are left blank except for what shews a Russian 
librarian’s (Opinion of the plan of the book, “ Here end the writings of Shah Babur.”] 

10 [Imp. omits). Preface to the history of Humayun, beginning at the Creation 
and descending by giant strides through notices of Khans and Sultans to “Babur 
Mirza who was the father of Humayun Padshah”. Of Babur what further is said 
connects with the battle of Ghaj-davan (918-15l2 q.v.). It is ill-informed, laying 
hlarne on him as if he and not Najm Sani had commanded — speaks of his preference 
for the counsel of young men and of the numbers of combatants. It is noticeable for 
more than its inadequacy however ; its selection of the Ghaj-davan episode from all 
otliers in Babur’s career suppcits circumstantially what is dealt with later, the Ghaj- 
davani aulliorship of the Compilation. 

11 [Imp. omits). Under a heading “Humayun Padshah” is a fragment about 
(his? Accession) Feast, whether broken off by loss of his pages or of those of his arche- 
type examination of the f\ Univ. Codex may show. 

12 [/mp. 6). An excellent copy of Babur’s Hindustan Section, perhaps obtained 
from the Ahrari house. [This Ilminski places (I think) where Kehr has No. 7.] 
hrom its position and from its heaiing a scribe’s date of completion (which Kehr brings 
over), 7>iz. Tamt shud 1126 (Finished 1714), the compiler may have taken it for 
Humayun’s, perhaps for the account of his reconquest of Hind in 1555. 

[The remaining entries in Kehr s volume are a quatrain which may make jesting 
reference to his finished task, a librarian’s Russian entry of the number of pages (831), 
and the words Etahlissemeut O dmialey Fr. v. Adiliinp^y 1825 (the Director of the 
School from 1793).^ 

' For particulars about Kehr’s Codex %te Smirnov’s Catalowc of the School Library and JRAS 
1 WO, I90fi. Like others who have made statements resting on the mistaken identity of the Bukhara 
Compilation, many of mine are now given to the winds. 

Outline of the History of the Compilation. 

An impelling cause for the production of the Bukhara compilation 
is suggested by tlie date 1709 at which was finished the earliest 
example known to me. For in the first decade of the eighteenth 
century Peter the Great gave attention to Russian relations with 
foreign states of Central Asia and negociated with the Khan of 
Bukhara for tlie reception of a Russian mission.’^ Political aims 
would be forwarded if envoys were familiar with Turki ; books 
in that tongue for use in the School of Oriental Languages would 
be de.sired ; thus the Compilation may have been prompted and, 
as will be shown later, it appears to have been produced, and not 
merely copied, in 1709. The Mission’s despatch was delayed till 
1719 ; it arrived in Bukhara in 1721 ; during its stay a member of 
its secretariat bought a Compilation MS. noted as finished in 1714 
and on a fly-leaf of it made the following note : — 

‘ Soo GiJgoricf’s “Russian policy regarding Central Asia”, quoted in Schuyler’s 
Turkistan, A^ip. IV 

* The Miision was well received, started to return to Petrograd, was attacked by 
Turkmans, went back to Bukhara, and there stayed until it could attempt the devious route 
which brought it to the capital in 1725. 
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“/, Tiniur-pulad son of Mir za Rajab son of Pay -chin, bought this 
book Babur-nama after coming to Bukhara with fhe] Russian Florio 
Beg Beneveni, envoy of the Padshah . . . whose afDiy is numerous as 
the stars . . . May it be well received! Amen! 0 Lord of both 
Worlds ! ” 

Timur-pulad's hope for a good reception indicates a definite 
recipient, perhaps a commissioned purchase. The vendor may have 
been asked for a history of Babur ; he sold one, but “ Babur- 
nama is not necessarily a title, and is not suitable for the 
Compilation ; by conversational mischance it may have seemed so 
to the purchaser and thus have initiated the mistake of confusing 
the " Bukhara Babur-nama " with the true one. 

Thus endorsed, the book in 1725 reached the Foreign Office ; 
there in 1737 it was obtained by George Jacob Kehr, a teacher of 
Turki, amongst other languages, in the Oriental School who ('opied 
it -with meticulous care, understanding its meaning imperfectly, 
in order to produce a Latin version of it. His Latin rendering was 
a fiasco, but his reproduction of the Arabic forms of his archetype 
was so obedient that on its sole basis Ilminski edited the Kasan 
Imprint (1857). A collateral copy of the Timur-pulad Codex was 
made in 1742 (as has been said). 

In 1824 Klaproth (vvho m 1810 had made a less valuable extract 
perhaps from Kehr’s Codex) copied from the Timur-pulad MS. 
its purchaser’s note, the Auzbeg?(?) endorsement as to the transfer 
of the “ Kamran-docket " and Babur's letter to Karnran [Memoires 
relatifs a V A sie (Paris). 

In 1857 Ilminski, working in Kasan, produced his imprint, which 
became de Courteille/s source for Les Memoires de Baber in 1871. 
No worker in the above series shews doubt about accepting the 
Compilation as containing Babur's authentic text. Ilminski was 
in the difficult position of not having entire reliance on Kehr's 
transcription, a natural apprehension in face of the quabty of the 
Latin version, his doubts sum up into his words that a reliable 
text could not be made from his source (Kehr’s MS.), but that a 
Turki reading-book could — and was. As has been said, he did not 
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obey the dual plan of the Compilation Kehr’s transcript reveals, 
this, perhaps, because of the misnomer Babur-nama under which 
Timur-pulad's Codex had come to Pctrograd ; this, certainly, 
because he thought a better history of Babur could be produced 
by following Erskinc than by obeying Kehr — a series of errors 
following the verbal mischance of 1725. Ilminski's transformation 
of the items of his source had the ill result of misleading Pavet de 
Courteille to over-estimate his Turki source at the expense of 
Erskine's Persian one which, as has been said, was Ilminski's guide — 
another scene in the comedy. A mischance hampering the French 
workvvas its falling to be done at a time when, in Paris 1871, there 
can have been no opportunity available for learning the contents of 
Ilminski’s Russian Preface or for quiet research and the examination 
of collateral aids from abroad.^ 

The Author of the Compilation. 

The Haidarabad Codex having destroyed acquiescence in the 
phantasmal view of the Bukliara book, the question may be con- 
sidered, who was its author ? 

This question a convergence of details about the Turki MSSr. 
reputed to contain tlie Babur-nama, now allows me to answer with 
some spmblance of trutli. Those details have thrown new light 
upon e colophon which I received in 1900 from Mr. C. Salemann 
with other particulars concerning the “ Sejikovski Babur-nama/' 
this being an extract from the Compilation ; its archetype reached 
Pctrograd from Bukhara a century after Kehr’s [viz. the Timur- 
pulad Codex]; it can be taken as a direct copy of the Mulla’s 
original because it bears his colophon.^ In 1900 I accepted it as 
merely that of a scribe who had copied Senkovski’s archetype, but 
in 1921 reviewing the colophon for this Preface, it seems to me to 
be that of the original autograph MS. of the Compilation and to 
cell its author’s name, his title for his book, and the year (1709) in 
which he completed it. 

‘ One might say jestingly that the spirit in the book had rebelled since 1725 against 
enforced and changing masquerade as a phantasm of two other liooks ! 

^ Neither llminski nor Smirnov mentions another “ Rahiir-nama C'odcx than Kehr’s. 
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Senkovski brought it over from his archetype ; Mr. Salemann 
sent it to me in its original Turki form. (JRAS. 1900, p. 474). 
Senkovski’s own colophon is as follows : — 

'' J'ai achevi cette copie le 4 Mai, 1824, h St. Petersburg; die a ite 
faite (Piipres un exemplaire appartenant h Nazar Bai Turkistani, 
nigociajtt Boukhari, qui etait venu cette annd h St. Petersburg. 
J, Senkovskir 

The colophon Senkovski copied from his archetype is to the 
following purport : — 

''Known and entitled Waqi'namad-padshahi (Record of Royal 
Acts), [this^ autograph and composition (bay ad u navisht) of Mulla 
' Abdu' l-wahhab the Teacher, of Ghaj-davan in Bukhara — God pardon 
his mistakes and the weakness of his endeavour /— was finished on 
Monday, Rajab S, 1121 (Aug. 31st, 1709). — Thank God N' 

It will be observed that the title Waqi'nama-i-padshahi suits the 
plan of dual histories (of Babur and Humayun) better than does the 
“ Babur-nama " of Timur-pulad’s note, that the colophon does 
not claim for the Mulla to have copied the elder book (1494-1530) 
but to have written down and composed one under a differing title 
suiting its varied contents ; that the Mulla's deprecation and thanks 
tone better with perplexing work, such as his was, than with the 
steadfast patience of a good scribe ; and that it exonerates the 
Mulla from suspicion of having caused his .compilation to be accepted 
as Babur's authentic text. Taken with its circumstanding matters, 
it may be the d^noument of the play. 


Chapter IV. 

THE LEYDEN AND ERSKINE MEMOIRS OF BABER. 

The fame and long literary services of the Memoirs of Baber 
compel me to explain why these volumes of mine contain a verbally 
new English, translation of the Babur-nama instead of a second 
edition of the Memoirs. My explanation is the simple one of textual 
values, of the advantage a primary source has over its derivative. 
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Babur’s original text over its Persian translation which alone was 
accessible to Erskine. 

If the Babur-nama owed its perennial interest to its valuable 
multifarious matter, the ]\Iemoirs could suffice to represent it, but 
this it does not ; what has kept interest in it alive through some 
four centuries is the autobiographic presentment of an arresting 
personality its whole manner, style and diction produce. It is 
characteristic throughout, from first to last making known the 
personal qualit}^ of its author. Obviousl)’ that qualiU' lias the better 
chance of survi\’ing a transfer of Ikd^ur’s words to a foreign tongue 
when this can be effected by imitation of them. To effect this was 
impracticable to Erskine who did not sec any example of the Turki 
text during the progress of liis translation work and had little 
acquaintance with Turki. No blame attaches to his results ; the)' 
ha\'e been the one introduction of Balair’s writings to luiglisli readers 
for almost a ccntur\’ ; but it would be as sensible to expect a potter 
to shape a ves.sel for a specific purpose without a model as a trans- 
lator of autobiography to shajic the new vca bal container for Baiiur’s 
quality without seeing his own. Erskine was the jiioneer amongst 
Eurc)[iean workers on Baburiana — Le\’dens's fragment of unrevised 
attempt to translate the Bukhara Compilation being a negligible 
matter, notwithstanding friendship’s deference to it ; he had ready 
to his hand no such valuable collateral help as he bequeathed to his 
successors in the Memoirs volume, do have been able to help in 
tlie renewal of his book b)' preparing a second edition of it, revised 
under the authority of the I laidarabad Codex, would have been to 
me an act of literary piety to an old book-friend ; I experimented 
and failed in the attempt ; the wording of the Memoirs would not 
press back into the Turki mould. Being what it is, sound in its 
matter and partly representative of Babur himself, the all-round 
safer plan, one doing it the greater honour, was to leave it unshorn 
of its redundance and unchanged in its wording, in the place of 
worth and dignity it has held so long. 

Brought to this point by experiment and failure, the way lay open 
to make bee-line over intermediaries back to the fountain-head of 
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re-discovered Turki text preserved in the Haidarabad Codex. Thus 
I have enjoyed an advantage no translator has had since ‘AbduV- 
rahim in 1 589. 

Concerning matters of style and diction, I may mention that three 
distinct impressions of Babur's personality are set b}^ his own, 
Erskine’s and dc Courteille’s words and manner. These divergencies, 
while partly due to differing textual bases, may result mainly from 
the use by the two Europeans of unsifted, current English and 
French. Their portrayal might have been truer, there can be no 
doubt, if each had restricted himself to such under-l}n’ng component 
rT his mother-tongue as approximates in linguistic stature to classic 
Turki. This probability Erskine could not foresee for, having no 
access during his work to a Turki source and no familiarity with 
Turki, he missed their lessoning. 

Turki, as Ikibiir v.'rites it — terse, word-thrift)’, restrained and lucid, 
— comes over neatl\' into Anglo-Saxon Ifnglish, perhaps through 
primal affinities. Stu(l\’ing ikabur’s writings in \'erbal detail taught 
me that its structure, idiom and vocabulary dictate a certain 
iricclianism for a translator’s imitation. Such arc the simple sentence, 
devoid of relative j)hrasing, copied in the form found, whether abrupt 
and L)i-ief or, ranging higher with the topic, gracious and dignified — 
the retention of ilabur’s use of “ we ” and “ I ” and of his frequent 
impersonal statement — the matching of words by their root-notion — 
the strict obser\’ance of Babur’s limits of vocabular)', effected by 
allotting to one Turki word one English equivalent, thus excluding 
s)’non\’ins for which d'urki has little use because not shrinking from 
the repeated word ; lastl\', as preserving relations of diction, the 
replacing of jlabur's Arabic and Tersian aliens by Greek and Latin 
ones naturalized in English. Some of these aids towards shajiing a 
counterpart of Turki ma)' be thought small, but they obey a model 
arid their aggregate has power to make or mar a portrait. 

(1 ) Of the uses of j)ro!iouns it may be said that I^abur’s “we” is 
neither regal nor self-magnif)dng but is co-operative, as beseems the 
chief whose volunteer and nomad following makes or unmakes his 
power, and who can lead and command onl}^ b)" remittent consent 
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accorded to him. His “ I ” is. individual. The Memoirs varies 
much from these uses. 

(2) The value of reproducing impersonal statements is seen by 
the following example, one of many similar : — When Babur and a 
body of men, making a long saddle-journey, halted for rest and 
refreshment by the road-side ; “ There was drinking,” he writes, but 
P>skine, “ I drank ” ; what is likely being that all or all but a few 
shared the local vin du pays. 

(3) The importance of observing Babur's limits of vocabulary 
needs no stress, since any man of few words differs from any man of 
many. Measured by the Babur-nama standard, the diction of the 
Memoirs is redundant throughout, and frecpiently over-coloured. Of 
this a pertinent example is provided by a statement of which a 
minimum of seven occurrences forms my example, namel\’, that such 
or such a man whose life Babur sketches was vicious or a vicious 
per.son {^fisq, fasiq). Erskine once renders the word by '‘vicious” 
but elsewhere enlarges to ” debauched, excess of sensual enjoyment, 
lascivious, libidinous, profligate, voluptuous The instances are 
scattered and certainly Erskine could not feel their collective effect, 
but even scattered, each does its ill-part in distorting the Memoirs 
portraiture of the man of the one word.^ 


POSTCRIIT OF "rHANKS. 

I take with gratitude the long-delayed opportunity cT finishing iny 
book to express the obligation I feel to the Council of the Ro)'al 
Asiatic Society for allowing me to record in the Journal m\’ Notes on 
the Turki Codices oi Xht Babur-?ia)Jiah^.gun in 1900 and occasionally 
appearing till 1921. In minor convenience of work, to be able to 
gather those pro'gre.ssive notes together and review them, has been of 

* A Correspondent combatting my objection to publishing a second edition of the 
MemoirSy backed his favourin;]; opinion by reference to ‘Umar Khayyam and Fitzgerald. 
Obviously no analogy exists : Erskine’s redundance is not the flower of a deft alchemy, but 
i.s the prosaic consequence of a .secondary source. 
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value to me in noticeable matters, two of wliich are the finding and 
multipl3dng of the Haidarabad Codex, and the definite clearance of the 
confusion which had made the Bukhara (reputed) Babur-naina be 
mistaken for a reproduction of Babur’s true text. 

Immeasurable indeed is the obligation laid on me by the happy 
community of interests which brought under our roof the translation 
of the biographies of l^abur, Humayun, and Akbar. What this has 
meant to my own work may be surmised by those who know my 
husband’s wide reading in many tongues of East and West, his 
retentive memory and his generous communism in knowledge. One 
signal cause for gratitude to him from those caring for Baburiana, is 
that it was he made known the presence of the Haidarabad Codex 
in its home library (1899) and thus led to its preservation in facsimile. 

It would be impracticable to enumerate all whose help I keep in 
grateful memory and realize as the fruit of the genial camaraderie of 
letters. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 

PlTJ OLD, SlIOTTERMILL, HaSLEMERE. 

August, 1921. 
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SECTION I. FARGHANA. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

In^ the month of Ramzan of the year 899 (June 1494) and 
in the twelfth year of my age,^ I became ruler^ in the country of 
Farghana. 

(a. Description of Farghana.) 

Farghana is situated in the fifth climate'^ and at the limit of 
settled habitation. On the east it has Kashghar ; on the 
west, Samarkand ; on the south, the mountains of the 
Badakhshan border; on the north, though in former times 
there must have been towns such as Almaligh, Almatu and 

1 The manuscripts relied on for revising the first section of the Memoirs, 
{i.e. 899 to 908 AH. — 1494 to 1 502 AD.) are the Elphinstone and the Ilaidarabad 
Codices. To variants from them occurring in Dr. Kehr's own transcript no 
authority can be allowed because throughout this section, his texi appears to 
l)(* a compilation and in parts a retranslation from one or other of the two 
Persian translations (\V dqi ai-i-hdhurt) of the Bdbur-ndma. Moreover Dr. 
Ilminsky's imprmt of Kehr’s text heus the further defect in authority that it 
was helped out from the Memoirs, itself not a direct issue from the Turki 
original. 

Information about the manuscripts of the Bdbur-ndma can be found in the 
JIvAS for 1900, 1902, 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908. 

'the foliation marked in the margin of this book is that of the Haidar&baxl 
Codex and of its facsimile, published in 1905 by the Gibb Memorial Trust. 

Babur, born on Friday, Feb. 14th. 1483 (Muliarram 6, 888 ah.), succeeded 
liis father, ‘Umar Shaikh who died on June 8th. 1494 (RamzSn 4, 899 ah.). 

^ pdd-shdh, protecting lord, supreme. It would be an anachronism to 
translate pddshdh by King or Emperor, previous to 913 ah. (1507 ad.) because 
until that date it was not part of the style of any Timurid, even ruling members 
ol the house being styled MirzS.. Up to 1507 therefore Babur’s correct style 
is Babur Mirza. (C/. f. 21 5 and note.) 

* See Ay%n-i-akbari, Jarrett, p. 44. 
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FAR GHANA 


Fol. 


YSnp which in books they write farSLz/ at the present time 
all is desolate, no settled population whatever remaining, 
because of the Mughuls and the Auzbegs.® 

Farghana is a small country,^ abounding in grain and fruits. 
It is girt round by mountains except on the west, ue, towards 
Khujand and Samarkand, and in winter^ an enemy can enter 
only on that side. 

The Saihun River (daryd) commonly known as the Water 
of Khujand, comes into the country from the north-east, flows 
westward through it and after passing along the north of 
Khujand and the south of Fanakat,^ now known as Shahrukh- 
iya, turns directly north and goes to Turkistan. It does not 

^ The Hai. MS. and a good many of the W.-i-B. MSS. here write Afltrar. 
[AQtrar like Tarkz was at some time of its existence known as Y&ngi (New).] 
Taraz seems to have stood near the modern Auliya-ita ; AlmMigh, — a Metro* 
politan see of the Nestorian Church in the 14th. century, — to have been the 
old capital of Kuldja, and Almatu (var. Almati) to have been where Vemoe 
(Vierny) now is. Almiligh and Alm&tu owed their names to the apple 
(a/ma). Cf. Bretschneider's Mediseval Geography p. 140 and T.R. (Elias and 
Ross) s.nn. 

2 Mughul u Auzbeg jihatdin. I take this, the first oflered opportunity of 
mentioning (i) that in transliterating Turki words I follow Turki lettering 
because I am not competent to choose amongst systems which here, repro- 
duce Auzbeg as Czbeg, Ozbeg and Euzbeg : and {2) that style being part of an 
autobiography, I am compelled, in pressing back the Memoirs on Babur’s 
Turki mould, to retract from the wording of the western scholars, Erskine and 
de Courteille. Of this compulsion Babur's bald phrase Mughul u Auzbeg 
jihatdin provides an illustration. Each earlier translator has express^ his 
meaning with more finish than he himself ; 'Abdu'r-rahim, by az jihat 'ubitr i 
(Mughul u) Auzbeg, improves on Babur, since the three towns lay in the tide- 
way of nomad passage {‘ubitr) east and west ; Erskine writes “ in consequence 
of the incursions " etc. and de C. “ grace aux ravages commis " etc. 

^ Schuyler (ii, 54) gives the extreme length of the valley as about 160 miles 
and its width, at its widest, as 65 miles. 

^ Following a manifestly clerical error in the Second W.-i-B. the Akbar- 
ndma and the Meras. are without the seasonal limitation, " in winter." 
Babur here excludes from winter routes one he knew well, the Kindirlik Pass ; 
on the other hand Kostenko says that this is open all the year round. Does 
this contradiction indicate climatic change ? (Cf. f. 546 and note ; A.N. Bib. 
Ind. ed. i, 85 (H. Beveridge i, 221) and, for an account of the passes round 
Farghina, Kostenko’s Turkisfdn Region, Tables of Contents.) 

® Var. Banakat, Banikas, Fiakat, Fanakand. Of this place Dr. Rieu 
writes (Pets. cat. i, 79) that it was also called Shash and, in modern times, 
Tashkiht. Babur does not identify Fanakat with the Tashkint of his day 
but he identifies it with Shahrukhiya (cf. Index s.nn.) and distinguishes 
between Tashkint-Shash and Fanakat-Shahrukhiya. It may be therefore 
that Dr. Rieu's Tashkint-Fanakat was Old Tashkint, — (Does Fana-kint mean 
Old Village ?) some 14 miles nearer to the Saihun than the Tashkint of Babur’s 
day or our own. 
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Join any sea^ but sinks into the sands, a considerable distance 
below [the town of] Turkistan. 

Farghana has seven separate townships,^ five on the south 
and two on the north of the Saihun. 

Of those on the south, one is Andijan. It has a central 
position and is the capital of the Farghana country. It pro- 
duces much grain, fruits in abundance, excellent grapes and 
melons. In the melon season, it is not customary to sell them 
out at the beds.^ Better than the Andijan ndshpdtiy^ there is 
none. After Samarkand and Kesh, the fort'* of Andijan is the 
largest in Mawara’u’n-nahr (Transoxiana). It has three gates. 

Its citadel (ark) is on its south side. Into it water goes by 
nine channels ; out of it, it is strange that none comes at even 
a single place.^ Round the outer edge of the ditch runs a 
gravelled highway; the width of this highway divides the fort 
from the suburbs surrounding it. 

Andijan has good hunting and fowling; its pheasants grow Fol. 2<f. 

^ hfch darya qatilmd^. A gloss of dt^ay (other) in the Second W.-i-B, has 
led ]\Jr. Krskine to understand *' meding witli no oilier river in its course." 

J understand Babur to contrast the destination of the Saihun which he 
[erroneously] says sinks into the sands, with the outfall of the Amu into 
the Sea of Aral. 

Cf. First W.-i-B. I.O. MS. 215 f. 2 ; Second W.-i-B. I.O. MS. Ji; f. ib and 
Ouseley’s Jbn Haiikal p. 2JJ-244 ; also Scliuyler and Kostenko l.c. 

^ Babur’s grogta])hical unit in C entral Asia is the township or, with more 
verbal accuracy, tlie village i\c. the fortified, inhabited and cultivated oasis. 

< h frontiers lie ,.ays nothing. 

^ r.e. they are given away or taken. BMiur’s interest in fruits was not a 
matter ol taste or amusement but of food. Melons, fur instance, fresh 01 
stori'd, form during some months the staple food of Turkist^is. Cf. T.R. 
p. 30 j and (in Kashmir) 425 ; Tiinkowski’s Ttaveh of the Russian Mission 
1, 410 and I'll. Kadloff's Ri'cruils d’ I tin^raires p. 343. 

N.B, At this point two folios of the Flphinstone Codex are missing. 

* lather a kind of melon or the pear. F'or local abundance of pears see 
Avin-i-akbayi. Blochinann p. 6 ; Kostenko and Von Schwarz. 

^ ijiir^hdn, i.e. the w'alled town within which was the citadel (ark). 

Tiiquz tarnau sii kirdr, bu 'ajab tur khn bir ylrdin ham chlqmds. Second 
W.-i-B. 1.0. 217 f. 2, nuh jii’i db dar qild dar mi dyid ii in 'ajab ast kah 
hama az yak jd ham na mi bar avid. [Cf. Mems. p. 2 and AUms. i, 2.) I 
understand Babur to mean that all the water entering was consumed in the 
town. The supply of Andijan, in the present day, is taken both from the 
Aq Bura (i.c. the Aush Water) and, by canal, from the Qara Daryi. 

^ hhandaqntng task ydni. Second W.-i-B. I.O. 217 f. 2 dar kindr sang bast 
khandaq. FI ere as in several other places, this Persian translation has rendered 
Tiirki tdsh, outside, as if it wore Turk! tdsh. stone. Babui's adjective stone is 
sangin (f. 456 1.8). .His point here is the unusual circumstance of a high-road 
running round the outer edge of the ditch. Moreover Andijan is built on and 
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so surprisnlgly fat that rumour has it four people could not 
finish one they were eating with its stew.^ 

Andijanis are all Turks, not a man in town or but 

knows Turk!. The speech of the people is correct for the pen ; 
hence the writings of Mir *Ali-shIr NawaJ,- though he was bred 
and grew up in Hirl (Harat), are one wuth their dialect. Good 
looks are common amongst them. The famous musician, 
Khwaja Yusuf, was an Andijani/^ The climate is malarious ; 
in autumn people generally get fevcr.*^ 

Again, there is Aush (Ush), to the south-east, inclining to 
east, of Andijan and distant from it four yl^Jidch by road.'" It 
has a fine climate, an abundance of running waters^ and a 
most beautiful spring season. Many traditions have their rise 

of loess. H(‘re. ohcyinjj; his Persian source. Mr. Er.^kine wnte-. “ slone-faced 
ditch ’ ; M. dt' C. obeying liis J urki one, “ bnxd cxinu ut.” 

^ (]h^huivcil J.sh-kliws'i Inla. Ash-khia, a thnimutive ot iisL. jcKxl is Uk- ru t' 
and vegetables commonly served with the bird. Kostenko i, gives a 
reci])e for what seems dsh-kina. 

^ b. 1440 ; d. 1 5CKj AD. 

^ Yusuf was in the service of B 3 . 1 -sungliar Mirza Shdhrukhi <(]. ,aii,- 

1434 At).). CJ. Daulat Sliah's Memoirs of the Poets (Browne) ])}). and 

350-1. (fl.B.) 

^ guzldt ail b'lzkdk hub billuy. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 t. 2) liere and on 
1. 4 has read I'urki gin?, eye, for Turki guz or guz. autumn. It has here a glos.-, 
not in the llaidarabad or Kehr’s MSS. (C/. Mems. p. 4 note.) ^hl,^ gloss 
may be one of Humay fin's numerous notes and may liave been jireserv ed in 
tlie Elphinstone Codex. l)ut (he fact cannot now be known Ix'cause of lh(“ lo^s 
ot the two tolios already noted. (S'cc \h->n Schwarz and i'vostt nko crincerning 
the autumn ft'ver oi 1 ransoxiana.) 

^ idle Pnfs. trss. render yighdeh by farsang Cjfalvy also takes the yighdih 
and the farsang as having a common equivalent ot al)out (> kilom in-s. Babur's 
statements in ylghdch however, when tested by asi-crtained distance.s, do mU 
wf.irk out into the Jaisavg of four miles or the kilonutfc of 8 ki', to 5 
miles. The ylghach appear.^ to be a variable estimate of distance, sometiiia s 
indicating the time (jceupied on a given journey, at others the distance to 
which a man's voice will cairy. (C'/. Ujfalvy Pr/^/dihon scivntifi({ae li, 170 . 
Von Schwarz ]>. 124 and deC.'s Diet. s.;o yighdih. In the piesciit instance, if 
Bril>ur's 4 y. equalled 4 f. the liistance Irom Aush to Andijan should be alioiit 
10 111. ; but it IS 33 in. I f fur Ac. 50 versts. (Ko.sttnko n. jj.) i find Babur's 
vighdeh to vary from about 4 m. to nearly 8 m. 

^ dqdr su, the irrigation channels on winch in rurkistan all cultivation 
depends. Major-General Ch'-rard writes, (Kejiort of the Pamir lioundai y Com 
mission, p. 6,) “Osh is a charming little town. resemlTing Islamaljad in Kaslimi’ , 
-—everywhere the same mass of running water, m small canals, boolercd with 
willow, pojilar and mulberry." He* saw tht‘ A(| Buui, the b'hile uudf. motht i 
of all these running waters, as a “ bright, stony, tnmt stream l)r. SUm ^>aw 
it as a “ broad, tossing river." (Buried Cities ot Khotaii, i>.45.) ( /. Kechr. 

VI. cap. Farghana ; Kc.istenko i, 104 , Von bc hvNarz 
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in its excellencies.^ To the south-east of the walled town 
(qurghdn) lies a symmetrical mountain, known as the Bara 
Koh;^ on the top of this, SI. Mahmud Khan built a retreat 
(hajra) and lower down, on its shoulder, I, in go2AH. (1496AD.) 
built another, having a porch. Though his lies the higher, 
mine is the better placed, the whole of the town and the suburbs 
being at its foot. 

The Andijan torrent^ goes to Andijan after having traversed 3* 
the suburbs of Aush. Orchards (bdghdt)^ lie along both its 
banks; all the Aush gardens (hdghldr) overlook it; their 
violets are very fine ; they have running waters and in spring 
are most beautiful with the blossoming of many tulips and roses. 

On the skirt of the Bara-koh is a mosque called thejauza 


^ Aushning fazilatidd khaili a'iddin war id dur. Second W.-i-B. (I.O. 217 
f. 2) Fafilat-i-Aush akadF wcirid asi, Mcms. (p. 3) " The excellencies of llsh 
are celebrated even in the sacr(.*d traditions.” Mims. (1, 2) ” On cite beaucoup 
dc traditions qui ceUbrent 1' excellence de cc climat.*’ Aush may be mentioned 
in the traditions on account of places of pilgrimage near it ; Babur’s meaning 
may be merely tliat its excellencies are traditional. C/. Ujfalvy ii, 172. 

2 Most travellers into Fargh^na comment on BMiur’s account of it. One 
much discussed point is tlie {>osition of the Bari Koh. The personal observ'a- 
lions of Ujfalvy and Schuyler led them to accept its identification with the 
rocky ridge known as the Takht-i-sulaiman. I venture to supplement this 
by the suggestion tliat Babur, by Bara Koh, did not mean llie wdiole of the 
rocky ridge, the name of which, Takht-i sulaiman, an ancient name, must 
have been known lo him, but one only of its four marked summits. Writing 
of the ridge Madame Ujialvy says, ” II v a quatre sommets dont le plus t^levt 
est If iroisiiwe / omptant pa> le nord.” Which summit in her sketch (p. 327) 
IS the thinl and higlust is not certain, but one is so shewn that it maybe 
tlie third, mav be llie liighest and, as being a peak, can be described as sym- 
metrical i.e. jlabur s niaurun. For this peak an appropriate name would be 
Bara Koh. 

If tlie name Bara Koh could be restrictai lo a single peak of the 
'l akht-i-sulaMnan ndge. a good deal of earlier confusion would be cleared 
away, concerning Mhirh have written, amongst others, Ritter (v, 432 and 
732) ; Recliis (vi. 54) ; Schuyler (ii, 43) and those to whom these three refer, 
i or an excellent account, graphic with pen and yicncii, of FarghSna and of 
Aush see Madame TJjialvy’s De Paris d Samarcande cap. v. 

^ rud. This IS a precise wmrd since the Aq Buri (the White Wolf), in a rela- 
tively sjiort distance, falls from the Kurdun Pass, 13,400 ft. to Aush, 3040 ft. 
and thence to Andijan, 1380 ft. C/. Kostenko i, 104; Huntingdon in 
Pura]>elly’s Pxphrations in Turhistdn p. 179 and the French military map 
of 1904. 

* Whether Babur's words, bdghdt, bdghldr and bdghcha had separate sig- 
nifications, such as orchard, vineyard and ordinary garden i.e. garden-plots 
of small size, I am not able to say but what appears fairly clcai is that w’hen 
lie writes hdghdt u bdghldr he means all sorts of gardens, just as w'hen writes 
begat u beuldr, he means begs of all ranks. 
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Masjid (Twin Mosque).^ Between this mosque and the town, 
a great main canal flows from the direction of the hill. Below 
the outer court of the mosque lies a shady and delightful clover- 
. meadow where every passing traveller takes a rest. It is the 
joke of the ragamuffins of Aush to let out water from the 
canal “ on anyone happening to fall asleep in the meadow. A 
very beautiful stone, waved red and white w^as found in the 
Bara Koh in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s latter days ; of it are made 
knife handles, and clasps for belts and many other things. 
For climate and for pleasantness, nc township in all Farghana 
equals Aush. 

Again there is Marghinan ; seven yiglidch^ by road to the west 
of Andijan, — a fine township full of good things. Its apricots 
{aunlk) and pomegranates are most excellent. One sort of 
pomegranate, they call the Great Seed (Ddna’i^kaldn); its 
sweetness has a little of the pleasant flavour of the small apricot 
(zard’alfi) and it may be thought better than the Semnan porne- 
• granate. Another kind of apricot (ailruk) they dry after stoning 
it and putting back the kernel;^ they then call it snbhdnl ; it is 
very palatable. The hunting and fowling of Marghinan are 
good; dq klyJk^ are had close by. Its people are Sarts,'^ boxers, 

1 Madame Ujfalvy has sketched a possible successor. Schuyler found two 
mosques at the foot of Takht-i-sulaimfin, perhaps Babur's Jauza Masjid. 

2 aul shdh-ju'ldin su quydrldv. 

3 Ribbon Jasper, presumably. 

* Kostenko (ii, 30), 71] versts i.e. 47 m. 4^ fur. I'v the Postal Road. 

^ instead of their own kernels, the Second \V.-i P>, stuffs the apricots, in a. 
fashion well known in India by with almonds budCnyi) . 'I'lie 

Turki wording however allows t’le return to the apricots of their own kerneK 
and Mr. Rickmers tells me that apricots so stuffed v.-ere often seen by him in 
the Zar-afsh3,n Valley. My husband has shewn me that Nizami in ins Haft 
Paikar appears to refer to tiie other fashion, that of inserting almonds ; — 

“ T gave thee fruits from the garden of my heart. 

Plump and sweet as honey in milk ; 

Their substance gave the luscioiisness of figs. 

In their hearts wx-re the kernels of almonds." 

® What this name represents is one of a considerable number of points in 
the Bdbur-ndma I am unable to deckle. Klyik ls a comprehensive name 
{cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary) ; dq kiyik might mean white sheep or white deer. It is 
rendered in the Second W.-i-B., here, by ahu t-wdriq and on f. 4, by ahu-i-safed. 
Both these names Mr. Erskine has translated by "white deer." but he 
mentions that the first is said to mean aigdli i.e. ovis pelt, and refers to 
Voyages de Pallas iv, 325. 

Concerning this much discussed word^ Babur's testimony is of service. 

^eems to me that he uses it merely of those settlal in towns (villages) and 
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noisy and turbulent. Most of the noted bullies {jangraldr) of 
Samarkand and Bukhara are Marghinanis. The author of the 
Hidayat^ was from Rashdan, one of the villages of Marghinan. 

Again there is Asfara, in the hill-country and nine yJ^hdc 1 1 '" 
by road south-west of Marghinan. It has running waters, 
beautiful little gardens (bd^^licha) and many fruit-trees but 
almonds for the most part in its orchards. Its people are all 
Persian-speaking^ Sarts. In the hills some two miles {bivshar'i) 
to the south of the town, is a piece of rock, known as the Mirror 
Stone."* It is some lo arm-lengths (qdri) long, as high as a man 
in parts, up to his waist in others. Everything is reflected by it 
as by a mirror. The Asfara district {wildyat) is in four sub- 
divisions {baliik) in the hill-country, one Asfara, one Warukh, 
one Sukh and one Hushyar. When Muhammad ShaibdnJ 
Khan defeated SI. Mahmud Khan and Alacha Khan and took 
Tashklnt and Shahrukhiya,*’ I w^ent into the Sukh and Hushyar Fol. 4. 
hill-country and from there, after about a year spent in great 
misery, I set out {‘azhnat) for Kabul.® 

Again there is Khujand, Mwenty-five yJgAoc/i byroad to the 


without any reference to tribe or nationality. 1 am not sure that he uses it 
always as a noun ; he writes of a Sdtt kis/i!. a Sart person. His Asfara Sarts 
may have lieen I'urki-speaking settlt'U Turks and his Marghmani ones Persian- 
speaking Tajiks, t /. Shaw’s Vocabulary; s.n. Sart; Schuyler i, 104 and 
note ; Nalivkine's liistotrv du Khanat dr Khokand p. 45 n. Von Schwarz s.n, ; 
Kostenko i. 287 ; Petzhold's I'urkistuyi p. 32. 

‘ Shaikh Burhanu’d -din ‘AH pi/ic/i ; i>. circa 530 ah. (1135 ad.) d. 593 ah. 
(iu)7 AD.). See Hamilton's Hiddyat 

2 J he direct distance, measured on the map. appears to be about 65 m. 
but the road makes dtiout round mountain spurs. Mr. Erskine appended 
here, to the farsang ” of his Persian source, a note concerning the reduction 
of I'atar and Indian measures to English ones. It is rendercs;! the less 
applicable by the variability of the yighdeh, the equivalent for a farsang 
presumed by the Persian translator. 

^ 11 ai. MS. J-arsi-gii'l. The Elph. MS. and all those examined of the 
W.-i-B. omit the word J^arsl: some writing kohl (mountaineer) for gfdl. I judge 
that Brdmr at first omitted the word Farsi, smcc H is entered in the llai. MS. 
alxive the word gui. It would have been useful to Ritter (vii. 733) and to 
I'jfalvy (ii, 176). Cf. Kostenko i, 287 on the variety of languages spoken by 
Stirts. 

^ Of the Mirror Stone neither I-'edtschenko nor Ujfalvy could get news. 

® Babur distinguishes here between Tishkint and Shahrukhiya. C/. f. 2 
and note to l anakrV 

® He left the hill-country above Sukh in Muharram 910 ah. (mid- June 
I 504 AD.) 

^ For a good account of Khujand see Kostenko i. 346. 
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west of Andijan and twenty-five ylghdch east of Samarkand.^ 
Khujand is one of the ancient towns ; of it were Shaikh Maslahat 
and Khwaja Kamal/*^ Fruit grows well there; its pomegranates 
are renowned for their excellence ; people talk of a Khujand 
pomegranate as they do of a Samarkand apple ; just now how- 
ever, Marghlnan pomegranates are much met with.^ The 
walled town {(jurghdn) of Khujand stands on high ground; the 
Saihun River flows past it on the north at the distance, may 
be, of an arrow's flight.'^ To the north of both the town and 
the river lies a mountain range called Munughul;^ people say 
there are turquoise and other mines in it and there are many 
snakes. The hunting and fowling-grounds of Khujand are 
first-rate ; dg klylk,^ hughu-mardl,^ pheasant and hare are all 
had in great plenty. The climate is ver}^ malarious ; in autumn 
there is much fever;® people rumour it about that the very 
sparrows get fever and say that the cause of the malaria is the 
mountain range on the north (i.c. MunCighul). 

Kand-i-badam (Village of the Almond) is a dependency of 
Khujand ; though it is not a townshi]) {gasha) it is rather a good 

1 Kliujani] to Aivlljan 187 rn. 2 fur. (Kostenko ii. 20-31) und, helped out by 
the time-toible of the J ranscaspuui Railway, from Khujand to Samarkand 
appears to be some i 54 m. 5 J fur. 

* Both men are still lionoured in Khujand (Kostenko i. 348). lor Kliwaja 
Kamal's Life and iTiwan, see Rieu ii, 632 and OiiNeley’s Persian Poets p. 102. 
Cf. f, Sjb and mae. 

^ kub artuq dur, ])er}iaps brouf.dit to Hindustan where Babur wrote the 
statement. 

* Turkish arrow-'h^ht, London. 17111, 482 var-ls. 

^ 1 have found the following forms of tins name. - 1 L\i . .MS., MnCnih:! ; 
I'crs. trails, and Meins., Myogiiil ; Ilminsky. MTm^li l ; MtUns, Mtoughuil 
3 <eclus, Schuyler and Kostenko, Mogul Tan ; .Nhihvkine ‘ d'ajires bed 
tsclienko," Mont Mogol ; 1 *T. Map of IQ04, M. M Uzbek. It is tin wstern end 
oi the Kurnma Range ( Kindir 'I'au). which comes out to the bed ol flie Sir, is 
26^ miles long and rises to 4000 It. (Kostenko, i, loi). \ On Scliwai z ck‘scribes 
it as being quite bare ; various writers ascribe climatic evd to it. 

^ Pers. trans. ahil- i-safrd. Cf. t. ^b note. 

. J These words transiaUi into Cerrus ninrdl, tlie A^;iatic \Vaj>iti, and to this 
Babur may apply Hu in. Hictionaries ex]>lain vtanll as meaning hmd 01 doe 
but numerous books of travel and Natural History show that it has wider 
application as a generic name. ue. deer. I hc two words bu^hn and mardl 
appear to me to be used as e.v. drake and duck an' used. Mural and duck can 
^C)th imply the female sex, but also both are generic, perhajis primarily so. 
Cf. tor further mention of buphit-wardl f. 210 and 1 . 276. lOr uses of the word 
see the writings r.g. of Atkinson. Kostenko (lii, 69), Lyddeker, Littledale. 
Selous, Ronaldshay, Cluirch (Chinese Turkistan), Biddulph (Forsyth’s Mission) 

^ Cf. f. 2 and note. 1 v 2 / 
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approach to one (qasbacha). Its almonds are excellent, hence 

its name ; they all go to Hormuz or to Hindustan. It is five or Kol. 4/6. 

six east of Khujand. 

Jktween Kand-i-badam and Khujand lies the waste known as 
Ha Darwcsh. In this there is always {hamcsha) wind; from it 
wind goes always (hajiicsha) to Marghinan on its east; from it 
wind comes continually (claim) to Khujand on its west.- It has 
violent, whirling winds. Pef>{)l(‘ say that some darweshes, en- 
countering a whirlwind in this desert,^' lost one another and 
kcjot crying. Hay l)ar v. ssh ! Hay Darwcsli !" till all had perished, 
and that the waste has been called Ha Darwesli ever since. 

Of the townships on the north of the SaihOn River one is 
Akhsi. In books they write it Akhsikit^ and for this reason the 

’ SrhiiN'l' I h:, ; 0 , 1 S 

* llai. Ms. f I (I fUi'Jhi hfi fA s/a/,7 \ 'il Ju). M (i> i^hhiun^^hj k'uii shaxjl dur, 

Ji'mii'-ha )>,'inuliu vil fuh fn J\ l:ii ',1 i.drhj khn l^harihi du!,d<l'/ni mitnd'i)} yll 

k'llfi) . 

1 111" i'-. .'i It m rms (o (hat wind alway-* pnrs easi and 

wr'.t Iroiii til*' st» ))})'■ as Iroirp a nrrai intt (^'-'ntrc. I-'., and dr ( .iia\'(' (/U’cnit 

,j 1 ! I I'nat I'p'r diras t icr,-, ra^.t or v. i O . Cat tlicrc is liltlr point in ''a\'inf^ this of 
wirrl in a \ \ ta mined in on On ii'^rtti and tlic -^outli. iCVour limits his 

i, 111 to till stej){)e lying 111 (lie (f>ntracted moulli ot the I'aryliana \'allcy 
i/'fr'/ ‘^(.'iiiu’ler 11, ; 1 ) w here sp( ( i.il < hniat 10 ( on. I it ions e.xist '-iicl) as (aj diher- 
' IK '■ in teni]>* r,i.ture on tlu' two M-te'- oj tie- Kliiijand na!Tov.s and currents 
i''s>iltiiie lioni (his diftcrence. (s) the heating (.it tlie narrows by sun-heat 
reti' i. (,.p 1 irmn the Mogoi tau. -- ,in>l (. } th<- inrush of u t slerly wind over 
Mir/a ICiba'. Local kiio\vl( .Ige only t an guide a. translator salvlN' but Idabur s 
dii'ttmss ()! s]>(.t(.)i compels beliel in the signilicancc (U his words and this 
{i.ol k ulai !y ulien what lie savs is umxpected . H(' calls the Ha Darwcsh a 

vviiiiiing yin'l and this it still is. 'I'hinkable at least jl is that a strong westerly 
< iirreid (tlu prevailing kind of I'arghana) entering oxer Mlrza Ival^ar and 
bt ( (unirig, cis ii tl(.( s be(. ome, the whiilv.ind ot Ha Darwesli on the licmmcd-in 
■O'ppe b(, Dining so jicrliaps bv con!]i(t willi tlie ludter indrauglit througli 
Lie (.ale-, ol KLinjaiid Tiiiglit lorre lhal indraugdd Ixick inti^ tlic Kliujand 
Naiiok,- (in Lie \\a\' c.g. (t;at one Xde in flood lorees Iiack Lie other), and at 
k'f ujand create an lauerh- (inunt. All the manuscripts agree in writing 
lo (;:/n 7 ) .Margin mill an <1 to (g/i.' 7 ) K'lmjaiKl. It may be observed tliat, looking 
at tin mail, it aj'ptars somewhat strange Liat Halnir should taKe, for his 
kind obje<i]\c, a place sv) distant from Ins (defined) 1 la Darwisli and seein- 
ing!\’ s(, sen ( m d by its near liilL as is Marghinan. But tliaf westerly winds are 
jirei aleiil in .Marglnnan is seen < .g. in Middendorff’s h'.iuhlikkt’ i.n dm FargJidna 
i hal (j). iijj. 1 7. R/cIus \i, 547; Scliiiylei ii. 51 ; Cahun’s Jlhtoirc du 
hkauat 7 c /v'/i, dooa/ p. gH and Sxen Hedin’s Dutch .-l^jcnL ILiov// n s.n. biodn. 

badiva : a word peiliaps sihatnl as }>unmng on hud, wind. 

’ i.r. Akhsi \ illage. 'bins wonl i^. .sometimes sjielled .Akhsiki^ but as the 
old name of tin place was Akhsi-kint, it may lie conjectured at I' ast that tlie 
:o 7'7 ttiasaUiisa of AkhsikL repn^st'iits the three points due for the min and 
of klnl. Of those xvriting Aklisiklt may be mentioned the Mai. and Kehr's 
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poet Asiru-d-dTn is known as AkhsikUT, After Andijan no town* 
ship in Farghana is larger than AkhsT. It is nme yJf^hach^ by 
road to the west of Andijan. ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza made it his 
capital.^ The Saihun River flows below its walled town 
{qdyf^han). This stands above a great ravine [buland jar) and it 
has deep ravines ['iimiq javldr) in place of a moat. When ‘Uinar 
Shaikh Mirza made it his capital, he once or twice cut other 
ravines from the outer ones. In all Farghana no fort is st> 
strong as AkhsL *Its suburbs extend some two miles further 
Fol. 5 . than the walled town.^ Peojde seem to have made of Akhsi the 
saying [mi^al), ‘‘ Where is the village? \\'here are the trees?” 
{Dih kujd? Diraklildn kiijd ?) Its melons are excellent; they 
call one kind Mir Timurl ; whether in the ^^'orId there is another 
to equal it is not known. The melons of IFikhara are famous; 
when I took Samarkand,- 1 had some brought from there and 
some from Akhsi; they were cut up at an entertainment and 
nothing from Bukhara compared with those from AkhsT. The 
fowling and hunting of Akhsi are very good indeed ; dq klylk 
abound in the waste on the Akhsi side of the Saihun ; in the 
jungle on the Andijan side /;//g/n7-;/zara//'‘ pheasant and hare are 
had, all in very good condition. 

Again there is Kasan, rather a small township to the north 
of Akhsi. From Kasan the Akhsi water comes in the same W'ay 
as the Andijan water comes from Aush. Kasiin has excellent 
air and beautiful little gardens {bd^hcha). As these gardens all 
lie along the bed of the torrent (sal) people call them the “ fme 
front of the coat. Between Kasanis and Aushis there is rivalry 
about the beauty and climate of their townships. 

MSS. (the i'Uj)h. MS. here has a lacuna) the Zafar-nania (Hil). Ind. i, 44) and 
Tbn Maukal (Ouseley p. 270) ; and of those writing the word with the nat 
tunxnllasa (i.c. as Akl\sikiq. Yaqvit’s Did, 1. i()2, Keinaud's Abfi’l feda I. ii, 
225-6, llnnnsky (p. 5) dejiarting from lus source, and 1 . 0 . ('at. (Kllu') No. 1020. 
It may be observed that Ibn llaukal (Ouseley p. 280} writes Ikinaka:^ for 
Danakat. h'or Adru’d din Ahhs'iklfi. sec Kicu u. 563 ; Daulat Shah (Jirowne) 
p. 12 I ami Ftlie I.O. ( at. No. jojg. 

^ Measured on Mie l-reiich military map of J904, this ma\' be 80 kil i.c. 
50 miles. 

2 Concerning several difticult passages in the rest of Babur’s account of 
Akhsi, see A])peiidix A. 

^ the W. i-B. here translates huf’hu uuirtll by cazawn and the same word is 
entered, under-lme, in the Bai. MS. Cf. f ^'nd note and f. 4 and note. 

^ posiln pesh b.f.ii. Ihisobsuiie JArsian jihrnse has been taken in the 
. lollcwing ways ; — 
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In the mountains round F'arghana are excellent summer- 
pastures (yllaq). There, and nowhere else, the tabalghii^ grows, 
a tree {yJ<^hdch) with red bark; they make staves of it; they F.»i. 5<; 
make bird-cages of it ; they scrape it into arrows it is an 
excellent wood {yl^IidcJi) and is carried as a rarity'^ to distant 
places. Some books write that the mandrake is found in these 
mountains but for this long time past nothing has been heard 
of it. A plant called Ayaj auU^ and having the qualities of the 
mandrake {niilir-^iydln^ is heard of in Yiti-kint ;® it seems to be 


[a] W. i n. I.O. 215 and 217 {i.r. hoth vcrMons) ceprrxluce the phrase. 

{h) W.-i-Ii. MS,, quoted by Krskine, }). 6 note, posthi-i miali hurra. 

{l) Leyden's MS. Trs., a shrej>skin mantle ot five lambskins. 

(d) Menis., b>skine, j). 6, a mantle of live lambskins. 

{<’) I he Persian annotator of the Klph. MS., underlining pesh. writes, pauj. 
five. 

(/) JClaprcdh (.Archives, p. 109), pustini pisch hreh, d.Ji. ^ich den voyderen 
Pt'lz. 

(/,’) Lelir, p. 12 (llrniiisky p. t)) postin hUh h.) h. 

[h] De. C., i, '■), fniiyruye d'cpiean de In preifiihe qiiiihte. 

I'lie ” laiub^lons ' ot L. and K. carry on a notion ot comfort started t)V 
their havin'; r('a<l aaxdh, shelter, for rurki sJ't, torrent-bed ; de C. also lavs 
stress on lur and wainith, but wouM not tli(' flowery bortlcr of a mountain 
stream prompt rathrr a plirase bespeakin^^ ornament and l)eauty than one 
expressing warmth and textile softness } If the phrase might lie read as 
postin pesh poo. what adonis the front of a coat, or as postiu pesh bar rah, the 
fine front of the coat, the ])lirase would recall the gay embroidert'd front of 
some leatlu rn postins. 

^ Var. taharkhun. The explanation best suiting its uses, enumerated here, 
is Kedhouse’s second, the Red \S'illow, My husband thinks it may be the 
Hyrcanian Willow. 

- Steingass describes this as “ an arrow' without wing or point " (barb ?) 
and tajiering at both ends ; it may be the practising arrow', t'alim aiiqi, often 
headless. 

tabarrakluq. Cf. f. 48ft foot, for the same use of the worel. 

^ yahrit]u‘.}-oviua)n. The books referred to by Babur may well be the 
h'auzatu’o.safd and Uiv Habibu's-siydf, as both mention the plant. 

The Turki word dyiq is explained by Redhouse as awake and alert ; and 
by Menmski and de Meynard as sobered and as a return to ri^ht senses. It may 
be used here as a equivalent of inihr in mihr-givdh, the plant of love, 

Mr. Ney IMias has discussed the position of this group of seven vdlages. 
(( /. T. R. p. 180 n.) Arrowsmith’s map places it (as Iti-kint) approximately 
where Mr. I h. Kadioff describes .seeing it j.e. on the LargJiana slope of the 
Kurama range. {Cf, UhcuC d'Umhancs p. 188.) Mr, Th. Radloff came 
into Yiti-kint after ciossing the Kindirlik Pass from 'J'ashkint and he t'numer- 
ates the seven villages as traversed by him before reaching the Sir. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the actual villages he names may not be those of 
Babur's Yifi kiiit. Wherever the word is used in the lidbur-ndnia and the 
Tdrihhi-rashidi, it apjiears from the context allow'able to accept Mr, Rad loft's 
location but it should be borne in mind that the name Yiti kint (Seven 
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the mandrake {mihr^giyah) the people there call by this name 
(hr. dyli] adti). There are turquoise and iron mines in these 
mountains. 

If people do justly, three or four thousand men^ may be main- 
tained by the revenues of P'arghana. 

( 7 e HhtoviCLil narrative vt’SHincil.)" 

As ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza was a ruler of high ambition and great 
pretension, he was always bent on conquest. On several 
ijccasions he led an army against Samarkand ; sninetimt's he 
was b(saten, sometimes retired against his will.' More than 
once he asked his father-in-law into the country, that is tn say, 
rny grandfather, Yiinas Khan, the then Khan of th(‘ Mnghuls 
in the camping ground {yilrO of his ancestor, C'haghatrd Khan, 
the second son of Cfiingl/: Khan, lhach lime tlie Mir/a brought 
The Khan into the Farghana country he gave him lands, but, 
partly owing to hi.- imscondnrt, partly to the thwarting of the 
Mughrds,’ things did not go as he wished and YOrias Khan, not 
being able to remain, went out again into MiighCilistan. When 
the Mir^^a last brought Tiie Kiian in, he was in possession of 


villages or tcnvti-g lx.' loiiti'l a-v .ni t x (. a.sional name of ,\l0 shahi (Six 

towns). Srr 'I.r<. sj:. .Mti Oiaiir. 

^ Ao/o, ju rson, In rt niatiiK ^il\' I'.’li* ini.t m'Ui. 

2 Klph. MS. 1. jh , I'lro W'-. i’p>. 1.(1. ai; t. , Second W’. i P> 1.0. ai; 
f. 4 ; .Merns. ]k P , llmni'dvy p. ; , M. »i' . i i v-. 

The rulers who-.e at^alr^ art ( lirDni'. It d_ a1 Niiiuh m tlie 1 a’-haiia Section 
(it tlie B.N. are (1) ol 'linrand 'fiiil-r-, ailuay- ^tvlta! .Mirza), n llie thrt'e 
Mirfin-shahi brother^, .\nniad. .M.dnna'l .oid M/inar Sh.nklj v. ilh llieir .siic- 
eessors, Habsuiighar. '.\li an<l IkMiiii ; {' ] tin Ikii u'oa, ilU iain id Har'd : 
(II) ol (Tiinglz Khani'a, lalwax -. stvli'd Kli'm ) (a; if'f two ( haph/it M .^Iuyh^lt 
brothers. .Malimnd and Mmiad , ij>j llm Shaih.biid .Afizber M iiiiammad 
Shaihhii (Sliali-j baklit or Sh.ijb.nj or SliaJij itc;;). 

In electing to ijs( the name Shin(<dn]. I lollow lud onlv llir' liar ( odex but 
also ShaibanJ’s Boswell, Mukammad Sahli Mirza. 'Die Idplr MS. [r(‘(jueidlv 
uses Shaibihj but its authontv doun to I. rd ; Ijai. MS. !. i? not so great 

as it is idter that fcdio, tiecause not till 1. : )S i:^ it a direcd eojiy of Bfil.mr's own. 
It may be more correet to write “ tlie Sliaihani Ixlian ” and jrerhajis even “ the 
Shaibani.” 

^ hi murdd, so translated because retireinead. vsas eau-a'd once by tlie over- 
ruling of Khwaja 'Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrdri. (1 .K. p. i i ].) 

^ Once the Mirza did not wi.^h Yuna^ to wintrr in .\khsi ; once did not expect 
iiim to yield to tlie demand of his Mnghuls to be led uni of the cultivated 
V. ountrv (wildyat). His own misconduct included liis attack in \bjnas on 
account of Aklisi and much falling-out with kinsmen. ( IkK. sjn/.) 
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TSshklnt, which in books they write Shasn, and sometimes 
Chach, whence the term, a Chachl, bow.^ He gave it to The 
Khan, and from that date (890AH.-1485AD.) down to 908AH. 
(1503AD.) it and the Shilhrukhiya country were held by the 
Chaghatal Khans. 

At this date 899AH.-1494AD.) the Mughul Khanship 

was in SI. Mahmud Khan, Yunas Khan’s younger son and a 
half-brother of my mother. As he and 'Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 
elder brother, the then ruler of Samarkand, SI. Ahmad Mirza 
were offended by the Mirza’s behaviour, they came to an agree- 
ment together ; SI. Ahmad Mirza had already given a daughter 
to SI. Mahmud Khan both now led their armies against 
'Umar Shaikh Mirza, the first advancing along the south of 
the Khujand Water, the second along its north. 

Meantime a strange event occurred. It has been mentioned 
that the fort of AkhsI is situated above a deep ravine along 
this ravine stand the palace buildings, and from it, on Monday, 
Ram/an 4, (June 8th.) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza flew, with his 
pigeons and their house, and became a falcon.^ 

He was 39 (lunar) years old, having been born in Samarkand, 
in 860AII. (1456AD.) He was SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s fourth 
son,*' being younger than SI. Ahmad M. and SI. Muhammad 

‘ i.i, OIK' made of non warpin^j; uood (Stein^^ass). perhaps that of the White 
Uoplar, The Shiili-}uh)ia { 1 urner, Mai,'on ed. 1,71) writes of a Cdiachi bow and 
arrows ot khadaui^. i.r. wliite poplar. (ff.Ii.) 

- 7,(. Rabi'a • sultan, married circa 803 ah. -1488 ad. For particulars 
abemt Jier anil all women mentioned in the H.N. and the T.R. see C/ulbadan 
Bedim s Ihimavuu lu'nvn . Cfr. Trs. Senes. 

^ lai . either that of tlie Kasan Water (>r of a dee]dy-excavated canal. 
Mie ])alace buddings are mentioned again on 1. i \ob. Cf. .Appendix .A. 

* i.c. soared fn ni earth, died, bor some details of the accident see A.N. 
(IJ. fievendge, i. 2:0.) 

^ II. S. ii. loJ, f'lrishta, lith. ed. p. 191 and DTlerbelot, sixth. 

It would have accorded with Babur’s custom if here he liad mentioned the 
.])an,'ntage of his lather's motlier. Three times (fs. 17/?. 706, ()(}b) he writ*-5 
“ Sliiih Sultan Begim ” in a way allowing her to be taken as ‘Umar Shaikh T 
own mother. Nowhere, however, does lie mention her pareiitagis One 
even cognate statement only have we discovered, viz. Kliwand -amir’s (Ij.S. 11, 
192) that ‘llmar Shaikh w'as the owm younger brother (barddar khurdtar kiiuJ) 
of Ahmad and Mahmud. If his words mean that the three were full-brothers. 
‘Umar Shaikh's own mother was Abu-sa‘id's Tarkhan wife. Babur's omission 
(f. 2 ih) to mention his father with A. and M. as a nephew of Darwesh Muh. 
d arkfian would lie negative testimony against taking Khwind amir’s statement 
to mean " full-brother,” if clerical slips were not easy and if Kliwand-amir's 
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M. and SI. Mahmud Mirza. His father, Si. Abii-sa^id Mirza, 
was the son of SI. Muhammad Mirza, son of Timiir Beg’s third 
son, Miran-shah M. and was younger than ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, 
(the elder) and Jahangir M. but older than Shahriikh Mirza. 

c. *U}nay Shaikh Mirza s country. 

His father first gave him Kabul and, with Haba-i-KabulU for 
his guardian, had allowed him to set out, but recalled him from 
the Tamarisk \’alley“ to Samarkand, on account of the Mirzas’ 
Circumcision breast. When the b'east was over, he gave him 
Andijan with the appropriateness that Tirnur Beg had given 
Farghana (Andijan) to his son, the elder ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza. 
This done, he sent him off with Khudal-birdi Tfii^lichl Tvnur- 
tilsh'' lor his guardian. 

d, Iln appcaciuicc and iharactcnstics. 

He was a short and stout, round-bearded and lleshy-faced 
person.^ He used to wear his tunic so very tight that to fasten 
the strings he had to draw his belly in and, if he let himself 
out after tying them, they often tore away. He was not choice 
in dress or food. He wound his turban in a fold (dastar-pech)\ 
all turbans were in four folds [chdr-pcch) in those days; people 


nu-an^. ol information were less g()o<i. He liuwever both was the son of 
iMalimrul’s wazir (Ij.S. ii. 194) and supj)l€'mentui liis hook in ik'ibur's presence. 

To a statement made by the writer of th(' liiographies included in Kehr’s 
B.N, volumte that T'.S.’.s amily (annaig/i) is not known, no weight can be 
attached, spite ot the co-incidence that the Mongol form of aumagh, i.r. aunulk 
means Muttev-U tb. The biographies contain too many known mistakes for 
tin ir compiler to outweigh Khwand amir in authority. 

^ C/. Ku’i::(Ou\-safa vi, 266. (H.B.) 

- Dara i-gaz, south of Balkli. 1 hi-^ historic feast took place at Merv in 
87 (j ah. (Mbs AD.). As ‘Umar Shaikh was tlien under ten. h(‘ may have been 
one of tie .Mir/as concerned. 

Khudai birdi is a Pers. -Turki liybrid equivalent of Theodore ; tughchi 
im])lies the rigid to use or (as hen-ditary standard-bearer ) to guard the iilgh : 
Timur-lasli may nu an i.a. I riend of Timur (a title not excluded here as borne 
by inheritance, i f. f. i2/> and note), Sword-friend {i.c. Companion-in-arms), 
and Iron-friend (/.i. stanch). Cf. l)ict. s.u. Timur-basli, a sobri(]uet of 
C harles XII. 

Elph. and llai. MSS. quha yuziftq ; this is under limd in th(' Pljih. MS. by 
^a‘ni pur ghosht. Cf. 1. for the same plirase. 'J'he four earlier trss. viz 
the two the English and the Erencii, have variants in this passage. 
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wore them without twisting and let the ends hang down.^ In 
the heats and except in his Court, he generally wore the 
Mughul cap. 

His g mil i tics and habits. 

He was a true believer (Hanaft mazhahlik) and pure in the 
Faith, not neglecting the Five Prayers and, his life through, 
making up his Omissions.'^ He read the ()ur'an very 
frequently and was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Fbaidu’l-h'ih {A/jrarl) who honoured him by visits and 
even called him son. His current readings'^ were the two 
Ouintets and the Masnawi;^ of histories he read chiefly 
the ShdJi-^iavia. He had a poetic nature, but no taste for 
composing verses. He was so just that when he heard of a 
caravan returning from Khitfu as overwhelmed by snow in 
the mountains of Eastern Andijan,^ and that of its thousand 
heads of houses {awllng) two only had escaped, he sent his 
overseers to take charge of all goods and, though no heirs were 
near and though he was in want himself, summoned the heirs 
from Khurasan and Samarkand, and in the course of a year 
or two had made over to them all their property safe and 
sound. 

He was very generous ; in truth, his character rose altogether 
to the height of generosity. He was affable, eloquent and 
sweet-spoken, daring and bold. Twice out-distancing all his 


’ Tht' apposition may be between placing the turban - sash round the 
turban cap in a single flat fold and winding it four times round after twisting 
it on ilsell. Cf. f. iH and Hughes Diet, of Islam s.n. turban. 

^ qazalar, the prayers and fasts omitted when due, through war, travel 
sickness, etc. 

^ rawdn suwddl bar tdl ; perhaps, wrote a running hand. De C. i, 13, ses 
lectures courantes Ctaieni . . . 

^ The dates of ‘Umar Shaikh's limits of perusal allow the Quintets 
[Khamsat'in) here referred to to be those of Nizami and Amir Khusrau of D’hli. 
The Mannawl must bo that of Jaialu’d-din Rumi, (H.B.) 

^ Probably below the Tirak (Poplar) Pass the caravan route much exposed 
to avalanches. 

Mr. Erskine notes that this anecdote is erroneously told as of Babur by 
l irislita and others. Perhaps it has been confused with the episode on 
i. 207^. Firishta makes anotlier mistaken attribution to Babur, that of 
Hasan of Yaq'ub's couplet. (H.B.) Cf. f. 136 and Dow’s Hindustan ii, 218. 
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braves,^ he got to work with his own sword, once at the Gate 
of Akhsi, once at the Gate of Shahrukhiya. A middling archer, 
he was strong in the fist, — not a man but fell to his blow. 
Through his ambition, peace was exchanged often for war, 
friendliness for hostility. 

In his early days he was a great drinker, later on used to have 
a party once or twice a week. He was good company, on 
occasions reciting verses admirably. Towards the last he 
rather preferred intoxicating confects “ and, under their swa}', 
used to lose his head. His disposition® was amorous, and he 
bore many a lover’s mark.^ He played draughts a good deal, 
sometimes ever threw the dice. 

/. II, s battles and encounters. 

He fought three ranged battles, the first with Yunas Khan, 

• on the SaihQn, north of Andijan, at the Goatdeap,'’ a village 
so-called because near it the foot-hills so narrow the flow of 
the water that people say goats leap across.^ There he w'as 
beaten and made prisoner. Yunas Khan for his part did well 
by him rind gave him leave to go to his own district (Andijan). 
This fight having been at that place, the Battle of the Goat-leap 
became a date in those parts. 

His second battle was fought on the UrQs,’^in furKistan, with 
.^uzbegs returning from a raid near Samarkand. He crosseil 
the river on the ice, gave thorn a good beating, separated off all 
their prisoners and booty and, without coveting a single thing 
for himself, gave everything back to its owners. 

* vourig meii, the modern iirhif. uses the wonl for mm 

on the effeclive lighting strength. It answers to the hrave " of North 
American Indian story ; here de 0 . translates it hy braves. 

ma']un. Cf. Von Seliwarz p. 280 for a recipe. 

mutauam. Tliis v'ord, not clearh' written in all MSS., has been mistaken 
for yitim. Cj, JRAS loU) p. 882 h»r a note upon it by iu\ husband to whom 
I owe the emendation. 

* na'l u ddeihl bisydr Idl, that is. he liad inflicted on himscdf many of the 

brands made by lovers and eiitliusiasts, Cj. Chardin's ii, 253 and 

T.ady M. Montague’s I.cticr^ j). eon. 

^ tika siky'Uhu, lit. likely t<» make goats leap, from sikrinidk (o iiimp close- 
fooled (Shaw). 

® stkrlkdn dur. Both slkrlthu an«I stkrikdv dut apjn ar to dictate translation 
in general terms and not by refeitnce to a single traditional leap by one goat. 

i.e. Russian ; it is the Arys Iribiitary of the Sir. 
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His third battle he fought with (his brother) SI. Ahmad 
Mirzii at a place between Shahnikhiya and Aura-tlpa, named 
Kliwri*;;.^ Here he was beaten. 

1^. His CdUiilry. 

The Farghaiia country his father had given him; Tashkint 
.:nd Sairam, his eld(T brotlicr, SI. Ahmad NJirza gave, and 
they were in his possfession for a time; Shilhrukhiya he took 
by a ruse and held awhile. Later on, Taslikint and Shahrukhiya 
pas>e(l out of his hands; there then remained the b'arghaiia 
( ountry and Khujand,— some do not include Khujand in 
l argliana, and Aura-tijia, of which the original name was 
Anruslina and which some call Aunish. In Aura-tTpa, at the 
lime Si. .\hmad .Mir/a went to Tashkint against the .Nfughuls, 
and was biaaten on the Lhir^ ((S9 y\H.- 14SSAO.) was Hahz Heg 
Hhldd: : he made it o\rr to ‘I’mar Shaikh xM. and the Mlrza 
held it from that time forth. 

L Ills cjiildroi. 

Three of his sons atid live of his daughters grew up. I, 
/ahiru'd-din Muhammad Labiir/^ was his eldest son; my 
mother w'as nutlrK|-nigar Khanim, Jahangir Mirza was his 
^ ei'ond son, two years \ oungeT than I ; his mother, Fatima- 
Miicln l)y name, was of the Miighul ///;//a;;-begs.‘* NaHr Mirza 
wa:. ho third S(Ki ; hts mother was an Andijani, a mistress, 
namisl Umid. He was four years younge' than I. 

‘I’mai Shaikh Mirza's eldest daughter was Khan-zada 
l>(*.gim,''‘ my full sister, five years older than I. The second 


' TIk- I t. map <M 11/04 • Iuavt Kas, in Hit* dbow ot me Sir, which seems to 
ie[)i( .cjit Klivv.'T. 

■' i.r. ih< ( hit cliik tnbutarv o! the Sir. 

■' turn rnnns his iianu .s. e 1 . K. ]>. 1 7.0 

lu' was a heatl man ol a horde subalivision, nomii.aev numbering; 
and paying their dues direct I0 tile supreme Khan. ( JMC p. 301.) 

' huJii i.c. one ranking next to the lour legal wives, m Turki audaluj, 

win nee o(ialis([ue. Babur and Guldadan mention the promotion of several to 
Be^MinO rank by virtue of their motherhood. 

( >iic (il l’.ai)ur's (piatraius. ciaoted in the Abu^hqd, is almost (:t*rtainK 
ad(!i(s>t-d to Khan zada. LJ. A.O- IK-vu-w, Jan. loM, p, 4 , 11. Beveridge's 
S/e-r -oos,'. 0/ fidhio. J’or an account of her marriage sec Ahuihilnl nur.d 
( V.imhei y| (, ap, x wix. 
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time I took Samarkand (905AH.'I500AD.), spite of defeat at 
Sar-i-pul,^ I went back and held it through a five months’ siege, 
but as no sort of help or reinforcement came from any beg or 
ruler thereabouts, I left it in despair and got away; in that 
throncless time (/fr/n//) Khan-zada Begim fell* to Muhammad 
SJiaihdni Khan. She had one child by him, a pleasant boy,'* 
Foi (j. named Khurram Shah. The Balkh country was given to 
him ; he went to God’s mercy a few years after the death of 
his father (gi6AH.-i5iOAD.). Khan-zada Begim w^as in Merv 
when Shah Isma‘il (SafaWi) defeated the Auzbegs near that 
town (gi 6 AH.-i 5 i 0 AD.) ; for my sake he treated her well, giving 
her a sufficient escort to Qunduz where she rejoined me. We 
had been apart for some ten years; when Miiluimmadi 
kukulddsh and I went to see her, neither she nor those about 
her knew us, although I spoke. They recognized us after 
a time. 

Mihr-banu Begim was another daughter, Nasir Mirzii’s full* 
sister, two years younger than L Shahr-lxinu l^egim was 
another, also Nasir Mirza’s full-sister, eight years younger 
than I. Yadgar-sultan Begim was another, lu'r mother 
was a mistress, called Agha-sultan. Riujaiya-sultan Begim 
was another; her mother, Makhdum-sultan Begiui, y^eople 
used to call the Dark-eyed Begim. The last-named two 
were born after the Mirza’s death. Yadgar-siihan Begim wa'^ 
brought up by my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim; she fell 
to ‘Abdu’l-latif Sh, a son of Hamza SI. when Shaihani Khan 
took Andijan and Akhs; (9o8An.-i503AD.). She rejoined me 
when (917AH.-151 lAD.) in Khutlan I defeated l.lamza SI. and 
other sultans and took IJisar. Kuqaiya-sultan Begim fell in that 
Fol. 9/'. same throneless time ifatrat) to Jani Beg SI. (Anzbeg). By him 
she had one or two children who did not live. In these days 

^ Kehr's MS. has a passage here not found elsewhere and seeming to be aii 
daptation of what is at tlic top of llai. MS. f. 88. (llminsky, p. 10. ba wujua 
. . tdpib.) 

2 tusht'i, which here seems to mean that she fell to his share on division of 
captives. Muh. S^liii makes it a love-match and places tlie marriage before 
BMiur’s departure. Cf. f. 95 and notes. 

^ ailghldn, Khurram would be about .^ve when given Balldi in cina 
91 1 All. (1505 AD.), lie died when about 12. Cf. Ij.S. li, 364. 
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'of our leisure (fursatldr)^ has come news that she* has gone to 
God* s mercy. 

i. His ladies and mistresses. 

Qutluq-nigar Khanim was the second daughter of Yunas 
Khan and the eldest (half-) sister of SI. Mahmud Khan and 
SI. Ahmad Khan. 

{j. Interpolated account of Babur's mother's family.) 

Yunas Khan descended from Chaghatal Khan, the second 
son of Chingiz Khan (as follows,) Yunas Khan, son of Wais 
Khan, son pf Sher-‘ali Au^hldn, son of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizr Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluq-timur Khan, son of 
Aisan-bugha Khan, son of Dawa Khan, son of Baraq Khan, 
son of Yisuntawa Khan, son of Muatukan, son of Chaghatai 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan. 

Since such a chance has come, set thou down* now a 
summary of the history of the Khans. 

Yunas Khan (d. 892 AH.-1487 ad.) and Aisan-bugha Khan 
(d. 866 AH. -1462 AD.) were sons of Wais Khan (d. 832 ah.- 
1428 AD.),® Yunas Khan’s mother was either a daughter or a 
grand-daughter of Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg, a Turkistani 
Qipchaq favoured by Timur Beg. When Wais Khan died, the 
Mughal horde split in two, one portion being for Yunas Khan, 
the greater for Aisan-bugha KJian. For help in getting the 
upper hand in the horde, Airzin (var. Airazan) one of the 
Barin /'iXwfZ«-begs and Beg Mirik Turkman, one of the Chiras 
tiimdn-hegs, took Yunas Khan (aet. 13) and with him 
three or four thousand Mughul heads of houses {awlluq), to 
Aulugh Beg Mirza {Shahrukhi) with the fittingness that Aulugh 
Beg M. had taken Yunas Khan’s elder sister for his son, ‘Abdu’l- 

^ This fattat ^interregnum) was between Babur’s loss of Farghana and his 
gain of Kabul ; the fursaildr were his days of ease following su cess in 
Hindustan and allowing his book to be written. 

^ qlldllng, lit. do thou be (setting down), a verbal form recurring on f. 2276 
1 . 2. With the same form (ait)dling, lit, do thou be saying, the* compiler of 
the Ahushqd introduces his quotations. Shaw's paradigm, qiling only. C/. 
A.Q.R. Jan. 1911, p. 2. 

^ Kehr's MS. (Ilminsky p. 12) and its derivatives here interpolate the 
erroneous statement that the sons of Yunas were AfSiq and B^ba Khins. 


Ful. 
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*azlz Mirza. Aulugh Beg Mirza did not do well by them ; 
some he imprisoned, some scattered over the country^ one by 
one. The Dispersion of Airzin became a date in the Mughul 
horde. 

Yunas Khan himself was made to go towards ‘Iraq; one 
year he spent in Tabriz where Jahan Shah iUirdnl of the l^lack 
Sheep Turkmans was ruling. ITom Tabriz he went to Shiraz 
where was Shahrukh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza.^ He having died five or six months later (Shawwal 
838 AH.*May 3rd, 1435 AD.), his son, ‘Abdu’blah Mirza sat in 
his place. Of this ‘Abdifl-lah Mirza YCinas Khan became a 
retainer and to him used to pay his respects. The Khan was 
in those parts for 17 or 18 years. 

In the disturbances between Aulugh Beg Mirza and his sons, 
Aisan-bugha Khan found a chance to invade bkarghana; he 
plundered as far as Kand-i-badam, came on and, having 
plundered Andijan, led all its people into ca})tivity." SI. Abii- 
sa‘id Mirza, after seizing the throne of Samarkand, led an 
army out to beyond Yangi (Taraz) to Aspara in Mughiilistan, 

‘ there gave Aisan-bugha a good beating and then, to 
spare himself further trcouble from him and with the fitting- 
ness that he had just taken to wile** Yunas Khan’s elder 
sister, the former wife of ‘Abdu’l-'aziz Mirza {SlidJir’Hkhl)^ he 
invited Yunas Khan from Khurasan and ‘Iriiq, made a feast, 
became friends and proclaimed him Klian of the Mughuls. 
Just when he was speeding him forth, the Sagharichi Ifimdu- 
begs had all come into MughCilistan, in anger with Aisan- 
bugha Khan.^ Yunas Khan went amongst them and took to 
w'ife Aisan-daulat Begim, the daughter of their chief, ‘Ali-shir 

^ i.e. l)rokc up the horde. Cj. T.K. p. 74. 

2 See f. for his descent. 

3 Descendants of these captives were in K.ishghar when Haidar was 
writing the T.R. It was completed in «)53 ah. (15.^7 ad ). Cf. 'I .R. pp. Si 
and 149. 

^ An omission from his Persian source misled Mr. jCrskine here into making 
Abu-sa‘Id celebrate the KhanJm’.s marriage, not with Jiimself but with his 
defeated foe, ‘Abdu'l-'aziz who Jiad married her 2H years earlier. 

^ Aisan-bugha was at SO in Eastern 'J urkistan ; Yunas Khan's head 
quarters were in yiti-kint. 'J'he Sagliariclii tunicln was a subdivision of the 
Kuiichi Mughuls. 
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Beg. They then seated him and her on one and the same 
white felt and raised him to the Khanship.^ 

I^y this Aisan-daiilat Begim, Yfmas Khan had th.ee 
daughters. Mihr-nigar Khanim was the eldest; SI. Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza set her aside^ for his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza; she 
had no child. In a throneless time (905 ah.) she fell to 
Shaibani Khan ; she left Samarkand'^ with Shah Begim for 
Khurasan (907 ah.) and both came on to me in Kabul (911 ah.). 

At the time Shaibani Khan was besieging Nasir Mirza in 
yanJahar and I set out for Lamghan^ (913 ah.) they went to 
Badakhshan with Khan Mirza (Wais).^ When Mubarak 
Shah invited Khan Mirza into Tort Victory/* they were l n 
('aptured, together with the wives and families of all their 
people, by marauders of Aba-bikr Kdsh^harl and, as captives to 
that ill-doing miscreant, bade farewell to this transitory world 
{circa 913 ah. -1507 ad.). 

Qutlucj-nigar Khanim, my mother, was Yunas Khan’s 
.second daughter. She was with me in most of my guerilla 
expeditions and throneless times. She went to God’s mercy in 
Muharram 91T ah. (June 1505 ad.) five or six months after the 
capture of Kabul. 

Khub-nigar Khanim was his third daughter. Her they gave 
to Muhammad l.lusain Kurkdn Dughlat (899 ah.). She had 
one son and one daughter by him. ‘Ubaid Khan {Aazbc^) took 
the daughter (l.labiba).^ When I captured Samarkand and 

\Khdn kutdrdildr. I'hc primitive custom was to litt the Khaii-dcsignaie 
off the ground ; the phrase became metaphorical and would seem to be so 
here, since there were two upon the felt. C/., however, 'J'h. Radloff’s Riceuil 
d' lttnlrairci> p. 326. 

quyub idl, probably in childhoo 

^ She was divorced by Shaibani Khan in 907 ah. in order to allow him to 
make lawful marriage with her niece, Khan-zada. 

* This was a prudential retreat before ShaibUni Khan. C/. f. 21^^. 

^ The “Khan" ot his title bespeaks his Chaghatai - Mughiil descent 
through his mother, the " Mirza," his Timurid-Turki, through his father. 

1 he capture of the women was facilitated by the weakening of their travelling 
escort through his departure. Cf. T.R. p. .103. 

^ Qila‘-i-zafar. Its ruins are still to be seen on the left bank of the 
Kukcha. Cf. T.R. p. 220 and Kostenko i, 140. For Mubarak Shah Muzafjar] 
see f. 213 and T.R. s.w. 

Ilabiba, a child when captured, was reared by Shaibani and by him given 
in marriage to his nephew. Cf. T.R. p. 207 for an account of this marriage 
as saving Haidar's life. 
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Bukhara (917 AH.-1511 ad.), she stayed behind,^ and when hei 
paternal uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Du^hldt came as Si. Sa‘id 
Khan’s envoy to me in Samarkand, she joined him and with 
him went to Kashghar where (her cousin), SI. Sa’id Khan took 
her. Khub-nigar’s son was Haidar Mirza.^ He was in my 
service for three or four years after the Auzbegs slew his 
father, then (gi8 AH.-1512 ad.) asked leave to go to Kashghar to 
the presence of SI. Sa‘id Khan. 

" Everything goes back to its source. 

Pure gold, or silver or tin.” ^ 

People say he now lives lawfully (id'ib) and has found the 
right way (Lrlqu)."^ He has a hand deft in every thing, 
penmanship and painting, and in making arrows and arrow, 
Foi. ii/’. barbs and string-grips; moreover he is a born poet and in a 
petition written to me, even his style is not bad.'* 

Shah Begim was another ofYunas Khan’s ladies Though 
he had more, she and Aisan-daulat Begim were the mothers ol 
his children. She was one of the (six) daughters of Shah 
Sultan Muhammad, Shah of Badakhshan.® His line, they say, 
runs back to Iskandar Pklkus.*^ Si. Abu-said Mlrza took 
another daughter and by her had Aba-bikr Mirza.^ By this 

^ i.c. she did not take to flight with her husband's defeated force, but, 
relying on the victor, her cousin Babur, remained in the town. Cf. T.R. 
p. 268, ider case receives light from Shahr-banu's (f. 160). 

^ Muhammad Haidar Mirza Kurkdn Dughldl Chnghatdi Muf’hul, the 
author of the Tdrlkh-i-rashidi ; b. (K)5 ah. cl. 958 ah. (b. 1490 d. i?5i au.). 
Of his clan, the “ Oghlat ” (Dughlat) Muh. Salih says that it was called 
“ Oghlat " by Mughuls but Qimgur-at (Brown Horse) by Auzbegs. 

^ Baz ^aradad ha asl-i~hhud Jxama chiz, 

Zav-i-sdfl u naqra u airzln. 

These lines are in Arabic in the introduction to the A xiwdr-i-stthaili. (H.B.) 
The first is quoted by Haidar (T.R. p. 354) and in Field's Diet, of Onevtal 
Quotations (p. 160). I understand them to refer here to Haidar’s return to his 
ancestral home and nearest kin as being a natural act. 

* td'ib and tariqa suggest that Ilaidar had become an orthodox Musalman 
in or about 933 ah. (1 527 ad.). 

® Abu’l-fa/l addij music to Haidar'.s accompli.shments and Haidar’s own 
Prologue mentions yet others. 

* Cf. T.R. s.n. and Gul-badan's H.N. s.n. Ilaram Begim. 

^ i.e. Alexander of Macedon. For modern mention of Central Asian 
claims to Greek descent sec t.a. Kostenko, Von Schwarz, Holdich and 
A. Durand. Cf. Burnes' Kabul p. 203 for an illustration of a silver patera 
(now in the V. and A. Mu.seum), once owned by ancestors of this ShS.h Suit in 
Muhammad. 

® Cf.i. 6b note 
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Shah Begim Yunas Khan had two sons and two daughters. 

Her first-born but younger than all Aisan-daulat Beglm’s 
daughters, was SI. Mahmud Khan, called Khanika Khan^ by 
many in and about Samarkand. Next younger than he was 
SI. Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan. People say he was 
called this because he killed many Qalmaqs on the several 
occasions he beat them. In the Mughul and Qalmaq tongues, 
one who will kill iaillturgvclu) is called dldchl; Alachi they 
called him therefore and this by repetition, became Alacha.^ 

As occasion arises, the acts and circumstances of these two 
Khans will find mention in this history (tdrikh). 

Sultan nigar Khanim was the youngest but one of Yunas 
Khan’s children. Her they made go forth [chlqdnb idlldr) 12* 

to SI. Mahmud Mirza; by him she had one child, SI. 

Wais (Khan Mirza), mention of whom will come into this 
history. When SI. Mahmud Mirza died (900 ah. -1495 ^d.), 
she took her son off to her brothers in Tashkint without a 
word to any single person. They, a few years later, gave her 
to Adik (Aung) Sultan,^ a Qazaq sultan of the line of J uji Khan, 
Chingiz Khan’s eldest son. When Shaibani Khan defeated 
the Khans (her brothers), and took Tashkint and Shahrukhiya 
(908 AH.), she got away with 10 or 12 of her Mughul servants, 
to (her husband), Adik Sultan. She had two daughters by 
Adik Sultan ; one she gave to a Shaiban sultan, the other to 
l^ashld Sultan, the son of (her cousin) SI. Sa‘id Khan. After 
Adik Sultan’s death, (his brother), Qasim Khan , Khan of the 
Oazaq horde, took her.* Of all the Qazaq khans and sultans, 
no one, they say, ever kept the horde in such good order as he ; 

‘ I A'. Khan's cliilil . 

“ Hk' careful of (hr Ijai. MS. clrars up earlier confusion by 

.showiMi^ the narrovvin- ol the vowels from dlaihi to alacha. 

^ riu IClj)h. MS. (1. 7) writes A\infi. Kliaii’s son. Trestcr John’s title, where 
other MSS. have AUik. Babur's brevity has confused his account of Sultan- 
nigar. W idowed of iMaltmud in <)oo ah. she married Adik ; Adik, later, 
joinc'd Shaibani Khan Imt left him m tx>8 ah. perhaps secretly, to join hi.s own 
(.>a.zaq horde. He was followed by lus wife. apj>arently also making a private 
departure. As Adik died shortly after <x>8 ah. his daughters were bom before 
that date and not after it as has been understood. Cf. T.R. and G.B.'s H.N. 

5. nil. , also Mems. p. 14 and Mhns. i, 24. 

♦ Presumably by tribal custom, yinkdlik. marriage with a brother’s widow. 

Such marriages seem to have been made frecpiently for the protection ol 
women left defence less. 
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his army was reckoned at . 300,000 men. On his death the 
Khanim went to SL Sa'id Khan’s presence in Kashgl.ar. 
Daulat-sultan Khanim was Yunas Khan’s youngest child. 

Foi. \2b. In the Tashkint disaster (908 ah.) she fell to Timur 
Sultan, the son of Shaibani Khan. By him she had or.e 
daughter; they got out of Samarkand with me (918 ah.- 
1512 AD.), Spent three or four years in the Badakhshan country, 
then went (923 ah. -1420 ad.) to SI. Sa'id Khan’s presence in 
Kashghar.^ 

(A\ Account resumed of Babur s father's family.) 

In ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s haram was also Aulus Agha, a 
daughter of Khwaja Husain Beg; her one daughter died in 
infancy and they sent her out of the haram a year or eighteen 
months later. Fatirna-sultan Agha was another; she was of 
the Mughul tumiin-hegs and the ^irst taken of his wives. Oara- 
guz (Makhdum sultan) Begim was another; the Mlr/a took her 
towards the end of his life ; she was much beloved, so to plt:ase 
him, they made her out descended from (his uncle) MinQchilir 
Mirza, the elder brother of SI. Abu-said Mirza. lie had many 
mistresses and concubines; one, Umid Aghacha died before 
him. Latterly there were also Tun-sultan (var. Yun) of the 
M ugh Ills and Agha Sultan. 

/. 'Umar Shaikh MlrzCi s Amirs. 

There was Khudai-birdi Tu^hchl Tlmur-lash, a descendant of 
the brother of Acj-bugha Beg, the Governor of Hiri (Herat, for 
Timur Beg.) When SI. Abii-said Mirza, after besieging Juki 
Mirza [ShdhrukJu) in Slulhrukhiya (868 ah.- 1464AD.) gave the 
Farghana country to ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, he put this Khudai- 
Koi. 13. bircll Beg at the head of the Miiza’s Gate.^ KhudTi-birdi was 

^ Sa'id’s powiT to protect made Inm the refuge of several kinswomen 
mentioned in the H.N. and tlie T.H. 1 his mother and child reached Kashghar 
m nu ah. {1526 AD.). 

Here Bainir ends his [interpolated] account of his mother’s family and 
resumes that of his father’s. 

2 Babur uses a variety of phrases to express Lordship in the traie. Here 
he writes aishikm bdshlatlb ; elsewhere, alshik ikhtiydr'i qilmaq and iHtnhtg 
atshihlmdd sahib ikhtiy dr i qilmaq. Von Schwarz (p. 1 5<)) throws light on the 
duties of the Lord of the Gate [Alshxk A^hdsi). Das 'i'hur . , . fiihrt in cine 
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then 25 but youth notwithstanding, his rules and management 
were very good indeed. A few years later when Ibrahim 
Bci:;chlk was plundering near Aush, he followed him up, fought 
him, was beaten and became a martyr. At the time, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza was in the summer pastures of Aq Qachghal, in Aura- 
tijui, 18 y'i^lidch east of vSamarkand, and SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
v\'as at J ’aba Khaki, 12 yi^lidch east of Fliri. People sent the 
news post-haste to the iMirzats),’ having humbly represented it 
through ‘Abdu’l-wahhab S/a/g//a ea/. In four days it was carried 
those 120 yl^lidch of road. ^ 

Ijafi/ Muliamrnad Heg was another, SI. Malik Kash- 
son and a vounger brother of Ahmad Ilaji Beg. After 
tin; death of KhudaMhrdi Beg, they sent him to control T^rnar 
Shaikh Mirza’s Gate, but he did not get on well with the 
Andijan begs and therefore, when SI. Abu-sahd Mirza died, 
werjt to Samarkand and took service with SI. .‘^hmad Mirza. 

At tin; lime of the dis.ister on the Chir, he was in Aura-tipa 
and inadr It over to ‘Umar Siiaikh Mirza when the Mirza 
pa.v- d tiiianugli on in'- way to Samarkand, himself taking t-ui. (3//. 
sei\]re with him. The Mirza, for his part, gave him the 
Andijan ('ommcind. Later on In; went to SI. Mahmud Khan 


VI V It r < I I'.v.’t Ijflv liallv, (K ifU ir.tl-n vtwa j m. iilx-rdvii Weg vrhohen 
isf. ]»! r II, (il* it allv (Ki-'-iiv I! iiiiiss. ricr (lurch das Thor eingeht, 
rcitct iul'T ]^1 dll Thorw.udiv ])iacicrt. 'lagsuli^r siiid dic' I'horc 

11, lOalritt. tier I);!,;kc]tici(. aher wrrdcr/ ditsclhcn geschlos- 
-1 li mid iJic SOii'j ;t'l di tn zii^landiv.cn l^ohzt ichcf abgclii fert. . . , Di den 
erwalnncii l ir u li.dlt'ii n-diiin-n in tlvn hot h unal)liangigcn C.cbirtt'i) an Dazar- 
tagen haiiiig du' Kidjli r I’l.itz, nm j-'diiri dt r Irgcnd bin Anliegcn hat, so fort 
Kt thl 711 ' prci ht n. !)]'■ ziidiklierten Siralcri werden auch gleicli in diesem 
jclben locale vtillzogcn inii] evt'iitm li di(' zuni Jiangen vcrurtciiten Verbrecher 
an den Dct kbalkcn aufgcliangt. so dass die Bcsuclier des Bazars iintcr den 
gihcnklcn durclipassu r* ii Hiu^st-ri." 

^ bu khdlxnui ‘A lulu' I wahhub shai^fulivaldUi 'arza-dasht q'llib Mlrzclghd 
chdpturdlldr. 'i'his j>assage has been taken to mean that the sJia^hdwal, i.e. 
chief scribe, was the courier, but f think lirdmr’s words shew that the rhaghd- 
wal's act preerded tin' despatch of the news. Moreover tlie only accusative 
of the participle and of the verb is khabarnu ‘Abdu'l-wahhab had been ‘Umar 
Shaikh’s and was now Ahmad’s officer in Khujand, on the main road for Aura- 
tipa whence the courier started on the rapid ride. The news may have gone 
verbally to ‘Abdu’l-wahhab and he have written it on to Ahmad and 
Ahu-sa'id. 

2 Measured from point to point even, the distance appears to be over 
500 miles. Concerning Baba Khaki see H.S. ii 224 ; for rapid riding i.a. 
Kostenko iii, cap. Studs. 
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in Tashkint and was there entrusted with the guardianship of 
Khan Mirza (Wais) and given Dizak. He had started for Makka 
by way of Hind before I took Kabul (910AH. Oct. 1504AD.), but 
he went to God’s mercy on the road. He was a simple person^ 
of few words and not clever. 

Khwaja Husain i^eg was another, a good-natured and simple 
person. It is said that, after the fashion of those days, he u^ed 
to improvise very well at drinking parties.^ 

Shaikh Mazid Beg was another, my first guardian, excellent 
in rule and method. He must have served (khidniat qllghan 
dilr) under Babur Mirza (Slidhnikhl). There was no greater beg 
in *Umar Shaikh Mirza’s presence. He was a vicious person 
and kept catamites. 

*Ali-mazid Quchin was- another he rebelled twice, once at 
AkhsI, once at Tashkint. He was disloyal, untrue to his salt, 
vicious and good-for-nothing. 

Hasan (son of) -Yaq‘ub was another, a small-minded, good- 
tempered, smart and active man. This verse is his : — 

“ Return, 0 Huma, for without the parrot-down of thy lip. 

'I he crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones." ^ 

. 14. He was brave, a good archer, played polo {changhdn) well and 
leapt well at leap-frog.* He had the control of my Gate after 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s accident. He had not much sense, w^as 
narrow-minded and somewhat of a strife-stirrer. 

Qasim Beg QuchJn, of the ancient army-begs of Andijan, was 
another. He had the control of my Gate after Hasan Yaq‘ub 
Beg. His life through, his authority and consequence waxed 
without decline. He was a brave man ; once he gave sorfte 
Auzbegs a good beating when he overtook them raiding near 
Kasan ; his sword hewed away in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s 

^ qtisliuqldnu yakhshl atiurd ikdn dur, Elph. MS. for qushtiq, txiyuk. 
Qushuq is allowed, both by its root and by usage, to describe improvisations 
of combined dance and song. I understand from Babur’s tense, that his 
information was hearsay only. 

2 i.e. of the military class. Cf. Vullers s.u. and T.R. p. 301. 

^ d'he Huma is a fabulous bird, overshadowing by whose wings brings 
good-fortune. The couplet appears to be addressed to some man, under the 
name Hiima, from whom Hasan of YaqTd) hoped for benefit. 

* khdk-bila ; the San^^ldkh, (quoting this passage) gives khdk-p:l:k as the 
correct form of the word. 
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presence ; and in the fight at the Broad Ford (YasI-kJjJt circa 
go 4 AH.-July, 1499AD.) he hewed away with the rest. In the 
guerilla days he went to Khusrau Shah (907AH.) at the time I 
was planning to go from the Macha hill-country^ to SI. Mahmud 
Khan, but he came back to me in 910AH. (1504AD.) and I shewed 
him all my old favour and aflfcction. When I attacked the 
Turkman Hazara raiders in Dara-i-khwush (911AH.) he made 
better advance, spite of his age, than the younger men ; I gave 
him Bangash as a reward and later on, after returning to Kabul, 
made him Humayun’s guardian. He went to God’s mercy 
about the time Zainin-dawar was taken {circa 928AH.-1522AI).). 
He was a pious, God-fearing MusalmSn, an abstainer from 
doubtful aliments ; excellent in judgment and counsel, very 
facetious and, though he could neither read nor write {^immiy), 
used to make entertaining jokes. 

Baba Beg’s Baba QulT ('All) was another, a descendant of 
Shaikh b\li Bahadur.^ They made him my guardian when 
Shaikh Mazid Beg died. He went over to SI. Ahmad Mi'rza 
when the Mirza led his army against Andijan (899AH.), and 
gave him Aura-tipa. ^ftcr SI. Mahmud Mirza’s death, he left 
Samarkand and was on his way to join me (900AH.) when SI. 
'All Mirza, issuing out of Aura-tlpa, fought, defeated and slew 
him. His management and equipment were excellent and he 
took good care of his men. He prayed not ; he kept no fasts ; 
he was like a heathen and he was a tyrant. 

‘Ali-dost Tagbal^ was another, one of the Sagharichl tiuiuin- 
begs and a relation of my mother’s mother, Alsan-daulat Begim. 
1 favoured him more than he had been favoured in ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirza’s time. People said, “ Work will come from his 
hand.” But in the many years he was in my presence, no 
work to speak of^ came to sight. He must have served SI. 
Abii-saTd Mirza. He claimed to have power to bring on rain 
with the jade-stone. He was the Falconer [qusbchl), worthless 

1 Cf.i. 

2 One of Timur’s begs. , 

3 j.r. uncle on the motlier’s side, of any degree, here a grandmother's 
brotlier. The title appears to have been given for life to men related to the 
ruling House. Parallel with it are Madame Mere, Royal Uncle, Sult.in W alida. 

* kim dtsd bulghdl, perhaps meaning. “ Nothing of service to me.” 
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by nature and habit, a stingy, severe, strife-stirring person, false, 
self-pleasing, rough of tongue and cold-of-face. 

Wais Lagharl,^ one of the Samarkand Tui^Jichl }H'ople, was 
another. Latterly he w’as much in ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s con- 
fidence; in the guerilla times he was with me. Though some- 
what factious, he was a man of good judgment and counsel. 

MirCihiyas Taghfii was another, a younger brother of ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai. No man amongst the leaders in Si. Abu-sadd Mlrza’s 
Gate was more to the front than he ; he had charge of the* 
Mirza’s square seal^ and was much in his conhdence latterly. 
He was a friend of Wais LCv^luirh When Kasan had be('n given 
to SI. Mahmud Khan (8(ajAn.- 1 qqqAl).), he was continiKiiisly in 
d'he Khan’s ser\T and was in high favour. H(' was a laiigheri 
a joker and fearless in vice. 

hMi'darwesh Kliuyasdnl was another. He had served in the 
Khurasan Cadet Corps, one two special corps of serviceable 
young men formed by SI. Abu-sa‘id Mlr/a when he hr d beg ui 
to arrange the government of Khurasan and Saina^'kand, and, 
presumably, called by him the Khurasan C'orps and the Sarmar- 
kand C'orps. ‘Ali-darwesh was a l)ra\eman : he did well in inx’ 
presence the C:\tc of Bishkaran.'' He wrote the 
hand clearly.'* His weas the flatterer’s longue and in his 
character avarice was supreme. 

Qair)bar-‘ali Mu^hfd of the Equerries {akhtach}) was another, 
l^eople called him The Skinner because his father, on first 
coming into the (Farghana) country, worked as a. skinner. 
Oanihar-dili had been Yunas Khan’s water-bottle bearer,*'' later 
on he became a beg. Till he was a made man, his conduct 
was excellent ; once arrived, he was slack. He was full of 
talk and of foolish talk,— a groat t:dker is sure to be a foolish 
one, — his capacity was limited and his brain muddy. 

* Wais tht“ i bin. 

^ Cf. Chardin td. Lanf^bs v, 461 and cd. 1723 .\r>. v, 183. 

^ n.e. of Krusaii. Cf, t. 74. Hai MS., t-rroncoubly, Samarkand. 

^ An occasional doubt arises as to wlietlier a tanyl of the text is Arabic 
and dispraises or 1 urki and laudatory. Cf. Mems. p. 17 and Mems. i, 3. 

Elph. and Ilai. MSS. aftdbachl, water bottle bearer on journeys ; Kehr 
(p. 82) dftdhch'i, ewer-bearer; llminsky (p. 19) akhtachi, squire or groom. 
Circumstances support afldbachi. YQnas was town-bred, his ewer-bearer 
would hardly be the rough Mughul, Qambar-'ali, useful as an afldbachi. 
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(/. Historical narrative,) 

At the ti.-.c oi uinar Shaikh Mirza’s accident, I was in the 
Four Gardens \Chdy-bd"h^ of Andijan.^ The news reached 
Andijan on Tuesday, Kamzan 5 (Jure 9th); I mounted at once, 
w'ith my followers and retainers, intending to go into th(‘ fort 
but, on our getting near the Mirza's Gate, Shirlin Tagliai - took 
hold of my bridle and moved off towards the Praying Place. 

It had crossed his mind that if a great ruler like SI. Al.irnad 
Mirza came in force, tlie Andijan begs would make over to him 
me and the country,'^ leU that if he tr^ok me to Auzkint and the 
foothills thereabouts^, I, at any rate, should not be made over 
and could go to one of my mother’s (half-) brothers, SI. Mahmud 
Rhan or SI. Ahmad Khan,*’ When Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi^ 

'Author's )iot(' on Khwaja Al aula nJ-i-cfdzl.) Hr was tVie son ol SI, 
Aliina'l C’**-'''' Kurhanu'd-din 'Ali QU'hh" and tliroui^li 

lie moliu r, traced hack to SI. Allik MclzlA By hri'ditary 

^ lird'iu wa'. (H)\rrnor ol .'Xiidijan anu the month heini^^ Jiinr, would he 
Ovane out -o! dov-r-., ('/• H-S. 11. and Schuyler ii, yy. 

‘ til* woio Sheiiin applies Abu'l-gliazi’s explanation of Xiiruiii and 
Ilajini, namely, 'ual thr\' are abbreviations of Xur and llaji Mulianiina'l . 
It exjilains SiillAioin alN(y wlun i.-axl (f. y2) ol Si. Muhammad Khanika but ol 
Sulianim as th* naim l^ uunmon witli Babur, Haidar and Ciuhbadan, i.t\ as 
a w'omau '-, l’ndie*q > i xplaiiation i-- the better, namely, that if naans My 
Sultan and n. ;ip])li-d to a person <»t rank and means, dlu^ exjilams other 
woiiK ii'.N titles toy;. l\liaiiiin. my Khan and Akam (.\kim). My l.ady. A 
third iKuij* ol name', nunie*! Ida- the la.st by enclitic 'ni ma\' be called 

nariie-^ of atieitam, r.t:. Mrdiini, ,My MoC)ii, Janim, .Mv Bile. iCf. i'ersian 
etpu\ .dents.) Lj. Abu I eh.'i/.i Shajaral i 1 urhi (l)esmaisons }>. -JJ); and 
Oyiei (diiselin ch' Bush**.}''. Lijr anJ l.rtUrs ( l-'orster and Dannd 1 , 3 S.) 

^ \ anui: jjah : y* iieraiiy an ojien terrace, with a wall towanls th(‘ (.jilila and 
outside the toun, wliither on ic.dival days the pr-ople go out m crowds to 
prav. (Br.skiiic.) 

* In'iylar [n'nijj) m\}ii v. uilavatnl ta h'sh uf fjhitla ti dfir ; a notice.ibly idiom- 
alu sentence. Cf. i. lo/M. o ainl 1 . 7 lor a repetition. 

^ Mahmud was in 1 ashkint, Ahmad 111 Kashghar or on the Aq-su. 

^ Jdu' Jii.N. contains a considerable number ol wliat are \’irtuallv foot- 
notes. They are sometimes, as here, entered in the middle of a sentence and 
coni use the narrative ; they aie mtroduceil by khn. a inert' sign of parenthetical 
matter to follow, and some eerlainly, known not to bt> Babur's own, must lia\ t* 
stood first on the margin of his text. It seems best to enter them as Author’s 
notes. 

” i.e. the author of the Hidayat. Cf. f. 36 and note ; Blociimann Avhi^i- 
akharl s.n. qulij and note ; Bcllew's Afghan 'J'ribes p. 100, Khilich. 

® Ar. dead, gone. The precision of Babur’s words khdnwddaldr and 
yusunluq is illustrated by the existence ir the days of Timur, m Margl in an, 
(Burhanu'd -din's township) of a ruler named Ailik Khan, apparently a 
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Fol. i64. 


[yusunluq) his high family {khdnwddalSr) must liave come to be the 
Refuge (marji‘‘) and Pontiffs (Shaikhit'l-islam) of the (I'arghSna) 
country. 

and the begs in the fort heard of (the intended departure), they 
sent after us Khwaja Muhammad, the tailor,^ an old servant 
(bdyrl) of my father and the foster-father of one of his daughters. 
He dispelled our fears and, turning back from near the Praying 
Place, took me with him into the citadel (ark) where I dis- 
mounted. Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi and the begs came to my 
presence there and after bringing their counsels to a head,' 
busied themselves in making good the towcTs and ramparts of 
the fort.^ A few days later, Hasan, son of Yacj'ub, and (Jasim 
Qiichhij arrived together with other begs who had been sent to 
reconnoitre in Marghinan and those parts."^ They also, after 
waiting on me, set themselves with one heart and mind and with 
zeal and energy, to hold the fort. 

Meantime SI. Ahmad Mirza took Aura-tipa, Khujand and 
Marghinan, came on to Qaba,^ 4 yli^lidch from Andijan and 
there made halt. At this crisis, Darwesh Gau, one of the 
Andijan notables, was put to death on account of his improper 
proposals ; his punishment crushed the rest. 

Khwaja ^azl and Auzun (Long) Hasan,® (brother) of Khwaja 
Husain, were then sent to SI. Ahmad Mirza to say in effect 
that, as he liimself would place one of his servants in the 
country and as I was myself both a servant and (as) a son, he 
would attain his end most readily and easily if he entrusted the 
service to me. He was a mild, weak man, of few words who, 
without his begs, decided no opinion or compact (aan), action 

desccnclaiit of Saliiq-bfighra Khan fl). vSq ad.) so that in Kliwrija 

Qil/i wf)c unifrd two dynaf>lirs, [hhduujudnirir]. one priestly, jxrhaps also 
regal, tlu' other of byc-gone ruling Khans. C/. D’Merbclot p. 433 ; Yarkand 
Mission, Ikdlew p. 121 ; TaikUat-i Siillon Sdiucj-bitghrd Khan Ghdzi Padshah 
and Td Pikh-i )idsir\ (Kaverty s.n.) 

^ dayzl ; Il.S. khaiydt. 

2 bh yirgd [qiiydb), lit. to one place. 

^ i.t‘. reconstructed the earthern defences. Cf. Von Schwj rz s.n. loess. 

^ They had been sent, presumalily, before TUnar Shaikh’s cl jath, to observe 
SI. Ahmad M.'s advance. Cj. i. 6. 

The time-table of the Anilijap Railway has a station, Kouwa (Qaba). 

® Babur, always I think, calls tins man Long Hasan ; Khwand-amir styles 
him Khwaja Hasan ; he seems to be the brother of one of Tlmar Shaik’i’s 
'ijlhcTS in -law, Khwaja Husain. 
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or move; they paid attention to our proposal, gave it a harsh 
answer and moved forward. 

Rut the Almighty God, who, of His perfect power and with- 
out mortal aid, has ever brought my affairs to their right issue, 
made such things happen here that they became disgusted at 
having advanced (i.e. from Qabaj, repented indeed that they 
had ever set out on this expedition and turned back with 
nothing done. 

One of those things was this: Qaba has a stagnant, morass- 
like Water, ^ passable only by the bridge. As they were many, 
there was crowding on the bridge and numbers of horses and J7- 
camels were pushed off to perish in the water. This disaster 
recalling the one they had had three or four years earlier when 
they were badly beaten at the passage of the Chir, they gave 
way to fear. Another thing was that such a murrain broke 
out amongst their horses that, massed together, they began to 
die off in bands,“ Another was that they found in our soldiers 
and peasants a resolution and single-mindedness such as would 
not let them flinch from making offering of their lives^ so long' 
as there was breath and power in their bodies. Need being 
therefore, when one yl^hdch from Andijan, they sent Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan^ to us; Hasan of Yaq’ub went out from 
those in the fort ; the two had an interview near the Praying 
Place and a sort of peace was made. This done, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s force retired. 

Meantime SI. Mahmud Khan had come along the north of 
the Khujand Water and lai.d siege to Akhsl.^ In AkhsI was 

^ batqdq. This word is underlined in the Elph. MS. by dil-dil and in the 
Mai. MS. by ]am-'jama. It is translated in the W.-i-B. by db pur hila, water 
lull of deceit ; it is our Slough of Despond. It may be reinarla d that neither 
Zenker nor Steingass gives to dil-dil or iam-jama tlie meaning of morass ; the 
Akbai-ndma does so. (H.B. ii, 112.) 

2 iawila (awila dildv yiohUib auld klnshil. I understand the word ytghillb 
to convey that the massing led to the spread of the murrian. 

^ jdn tdrdtmdqldr i.c. as a gift to their over-lord, 

^ Perhaps, Babur’s maternal great-uncle. It would suit the privileges 
bestowed on Tarkhins if their title meant Khdu of the Gifts (Turk! tar, gift). 

In the Bdburndma, it excludes all others. Most of Ahmad's begs were 
ratkhans, Arghuns and Chingiz Khanids, some of them ancestors of later 
rulers in Tatta and Sind. Concerning the Tarkhans see T.R. p. 55 and note ; 

A.N. (H.B. s.n,) Elliot and Dowson's History of India , 408. 

s Cf. f. 6. 
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Jahangir Mirza (aet. 9) and of beg?, ‘All-darwesh Beg, Mlrza 
Onli Kiikrdddsli, Miih. Baqir !>eg and Shaikh ‘Abdu'Mah, Lord 
of the Gate. Wais Ldi^han and Mir Ghiyas Taghal had been 
there too, but being afraid of the (Akhsi) begs had gone off to 
Kclsan, Wais Lag/zarZ's district, where, he being Nasir Mirza’s 
guardian, the Mirza wasd They went over to SI. Mahmud 
17/. Khan when he got near Akhsi ; Mir Ghiyas entered his service; 
Wais La^^harl took Nasir Mirza to SL Ahmad Mirza, who 
entrusted him to Muh. Mazid Tarkhan's charge. The Khan, 
though he fought several times near Akhsi, could not effect any- 
thing because the Akhsi begs and braves made such splendid 
offering of their Iwcs. Falling sick, being tired of fighting too, 
he returned to his owm country (i.c. Tashkint). 

For some years, Aba-bikr Kaslv^JiMl Di]<^lildt^^ bowing the 
head to none, had been supreme in Kashgar and Khutan. He 
now, moved like the rest by desire for my country, came to the 
neighbourhood of Auzkint, built a fort and began to lay the 
land w^aste, Khwaja Oazi and several begs w^ere appointed to 
drive him out. When they came near, he saw himself no match 
for such a force, made the Khwaja his mediator and, by a 
hundred w iles and tricks, got himself safely free. 

Throughout tfiese great events, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza s former 
begs and braves had held resolutely together and made daring 
offer of their lives. The Mirza’s mother, Shah Sultan Begim,'^ 
and Jahangir Mirza and the haram household and the begs came 
from Akhsi to Andijan ; the customary mourning w'as fulfilled 
and food and victuals spread for the poor and destitute/ 
iK. In the leisure these important matters, attention was 
given to the administration of the country and the ordering of 
the army. The Andijan Government and control of my Gate 
were settled (mukarrar) for Hasan (son) oi Yaq’ub; Aush was 
decided on (gardr) for Qasim Quclnn,; Akhsi and Marghinan 
assigned {lam) to Auzun Hasan and *Ali-dost T^^ghai. For the 
rest of ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s begs and braves, to each accord- 

* beg dtdkd, lit. beg for father. 

2 T.R. s.n. Aba-bikr. 

3 CfA. 6h and note. 

* faqra u mindkin, i.e. those who have food for one day and those who 
have none in hand. (Steingass.) 
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ing to his circumstances, were settled and assigned district 
{wildyat) or land [ylv) or office [maiija) or charge (jiygci) or 
stipend (wajh). 

When SI. Ahmad Mir/a had gone two or three stages on his 
return-march, his health changed fur the worse and high fever 
appeared. On his reaching the Aq Su near Aura-tipa, he bade 
farewell to this transitory world, in the middle of Shawwal of 
the date 899 (mid July 1494 ad.) being then 44 (lunar) years old. 

in. SI. AInnad Mlr^d's birth and descent. 

He was born in (S55 ah. (1451 ad.) the year in which his father 
took the throne ii.e. Samarkand). He was SI. Al)u-sa‘id IMirza’s 
eldest son ; his mother was a daughter of Aiirdu-bugha Tarkhan 
(A rf^Jifin), the elder sister of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, and 
the most honoured of the Mirza’s wives. 

n. His appearance and habits. 

He. was a tall, stout, brown-bearded and rcd-faced man. He 
had beard on his chin but none on his cheeks. He had very Doi. 18// 
pleasing manners. As was the fashion in those days, he wound 
his turban in four folds and brought the end forward over his 
lirows. 

(). llis characteristics and manners. 

He was a True Believer, pure in the Faith ; five times daily, 
without fail, he recited the Prayers, not omitting them even on 
drinking-days. He was a disciple of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (AlirdrJ), his instructor in religion and the 
strengthener of his Faith. He was very ceremonious, particu- 
larly when sitting with the Khwaja. People say he never drew 
one knee over the other^ at any entertainment of the Khwaja. 

On one occasion contrary to his custom, he sat with his feet 
together. When he had risen, the Khwaja ordered the place 
he had sat in to be searched ; there they found, it may have been, 
a bone.'-^ He had read nothing whatever and was ignorant 

* For lasliions oi sitting, see Tawarikh-i-guzida N asrat-ndma B.M. Or. 3222. 

Ahmad would ajijfiiar to have maintained the delcrcntial attitude by kneeling 
and sitting bac k upon his heels. 

- btv sunkdk bar ikdn dur. I understand that something defiling must have 
•been there, jierhaps a bone. 


3 
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(*affn)f and though town-bred, unmannered and homely. Of 
genius he had no share. He was just and as his Highness the 
Khwaja was there, accompanying him step by step,^ most of his 
affairs found lawful settlement. He was true and faithful to 
his vow and word ; nothing was ever seen to the contrary. He 
had courage, and though he never happened to get in his own 
hand to work, gave sign of it, they say, in some of his en- 
Foi. 19. counters. He drew a good bow, generally hitting the duck^ 
both with his arrows {anq) and his forked-arrows {tlr-giz)^ and, 
as a rule, hit the gourd**^ in riding across the lists (maiddn). 
Latterly, when he had grown stout, he used to take quail and 
pheasant with the goshawks,^ rarely failing. A sportsman he 
was, hawking mostly and hawking well ; since Aulugh Beg 
Mirza, such a sporting pddshdh had not been seen. He was 
extremely decorous ; people say he used to hide his feet even in 
the privacy of his family and amongst his intimates. OnC' 
settled down to drkik, he would drink for 20 or 30 days at a 
stretch ; once risen, would not drink again for another 20 or 
30 days. He was a good drinker on non-drinking days he ate 
without conviviality {basdi). Avarice was dominant in his 
character. He was kindly, a man of few words whose will was 
in the hands of his begs. 


p. His battles. 

He fought four battles. The first was with Ni’mat Arghun, 
Shaikh Jamal Arghm's younger brother, at Aqar-tuzi, near 
Zamin. This he won. The second was with ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza at Khwas; this also he won. The third affair was when 
he encountered SI. Mahmud Khan on the Chir, near Tashkint 
Foi. 19L (895 AH.-1469 AD.). There was no real fighting, but some Mughul 
plunderers coming up, by ones and tvyos, in his rear and laying 
hands on his baggage, his great arrny, spite of its numbers, 


^ Rhwdjanhig ham dyaghldri drddd idi. 

^ tlbdsun, a kind of mallard (Abushqd), here perhaps a popinjay. Cf. H.S. 
ii, 193 for Alimad’s skill as an archer, and Payne-Gallwey’s Cross-bow p. 225. 

^ qabdq, an archer's mark. Abu'l-ghazi (Kasan ed. p. 18 1 . 5) mentions a 
hen (tuquq) as a mark. Cf. Payne-Gallwcy l.c. p. 231. 

^ qir^hlcha, astar palumbarius. (Shaw’s Voc. Scully.) 

• Perhaps, not quarrelsome. 
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broke up without a blow struck, without an effort made, without 
a coming face to face, and its main body was drowned in the 
Chir.^ His fourth affair was with Haidar Kukiclddsh (Mtighul), 
near Yar-yilaq ; here he won. 

q. His country, 

Samarkand and Bukhara his father gave him ; Tashkint and 
Sairam he took and held for a time but gave them to his 
younger brother, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, after ‘Abdu’l-qadus 
(Dughldi) slew Shaikh Jamal {Arglnln); Khujand and Auia- 
tipa were also for a time in his possession. 

r. 1 1 is children. 

His two sons did not live beyond infancy. He had five 
daughters, four by Qataq Begim.^ 

Rabi‘a-sultan Begim, known as the Dark-eyed Begim, was 
his eldest. The Mirza himself made her go forth to SI. Mah- 
mud Khan; 2 she had one child, a nice little boy, called Baba 
Khan. The Auzbegs killed him and several others of age as 
unripe as his when they martyred (his father) The Khan, in 
Khujand, (914 AH.-1508 ad.). At that time she fell to Jani 
Beg Sultan {Auzhcg). 

Saliha-sultan (Saliqa) Begim was his second daughter; 
people called her the Fair Begim. SI. Mahmud Mirza, after 
her father’s death, took her for his eldest son, SI. Mas‘ud 
Mirza and made the wedding feast (900 ah.). Later on she 
fell to the Kashghari with Shah Begim and Mihr-nigar Khanim. 

‘Ayisha-siiltan Begim was the third. When I was five and 
went to Samarkand, they set her aside for me ; in the guerilla 
times ^ she came to Khujand and I took her (905 AH.) ; her one 
little daughter, born after the second taking of Samarkand, 

^ The T.R. (p. 1 16) attributes the rout to Shaib 5 .ni’s defection. The H.S. 
(ii, 192) has a varied and confused aefibunt. An error in the T.R. trs. making 
Sliaibani plunder the Mughiils, is manifestly clerical. 

^ i.e. condiment, ce qu'on ajoute an pain, 

3 C/. f. 6. 

^ qdzdqldr ; here, if Babur's, meaning his conflicts with Tarpbal, but as 
the Begim may haver been some time in Khujand, the qdzdqldr may be of 
Samarkand. 


Fol. 20 
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went in a few days to God’s mercy and she herself left me at 
the instigation of an older sister. 

Sultanim Begim was the fourth daughter; SI. ‘Ali Mirza 
took her; then Timur Sultan {Auzbeg) took her and after him, 
Mahdi Sultan (Auzheg), 

Ma‘suma-sultan Begim was the youngest of SI. Ahmad 
Mirza’s daughters. Her mother, Habiba-sultan Begim, was of 
the Arghuns, a daughter of Si. Husain Arghun's brother. I 
saw her when I went to Khurasan (912 ah. -1506 ad.), liked her, 
asked for her, had her brought to Kabul and took her (913 ah.- 
1507 AD.). She had one daughter and there and then, went to 
God’s mercy, through the pains of the birth. Her name was at 
once given to her child. 

s. Hh ladies and mistresses. 

Mihr-nigar Khanim was his first wife, set aside for him by 
his father, SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. She was Yunas Khan’s eldest 
Foi. 20^ daughter and my mother’s full-sister. 

Tarkhan Begim of the Tarkhans was another of his wives. 

Qataq Begim was another, the foster-sister of the Tarkhan 
Begim just mentioned. SI. Ahmad Mirza took her par amours 
('dshiqldr blld) : she was loved with passion and was very 
dominant. She drank wine. During the days of her ascendancy 
{tlrlklik)^ he went to no other of his haram; at last he took up a 
proper position (aulnurdl) and freed himself from his reproach.^ 

^ All the (Turk!) Bibur-nama MSS. and those examined of the W.-i-B. by 
writing aulturdl (killed) where I suggest to read axilnurdt [devemr comme il faut) 
state that Ahmad killed Qataq^ 1 hesitate to accept this (i) because the only 
evidence of the murder is one diacritical point, the removal of which hits 
Ahmad's reproach from him by his return to the accepted rules of a poly 
gamous household ; (2) because no murder of Qcltiq is chronicled by Khwind- 
amir or other writers ; and (3) because it is incredible that a mild, weak man 
living in a family atmosphere such as Babur. Haidar and Gul-badan reproduce 
for us, should, while possessing facility for divorce, kill the mother of four 
out of his five children. 

Reprieve must wait however until the word tinkUk is considered. This 
Erskine and de C. have read, with consistency, to mean life-time, but if 
aulnurdl be read in place of aulturdl (killed), tirlkllk may be read, especially 
in conjunction with Babur's 'dshlqllkldr, as meaning living power or ascendancy. 
Again, if read as from ilrik, a small arrow and a consuming pain, tirlkllk may 
represent Cupid 's darts and wounds. Again it might be taken as from tlramdk, 
to hinder, or forbid. 

Under these considerations, it is legitimate to reserve judgment on Ahmad. 
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Khan-zada Begim, of the TIrmiz Khans, was another. He 
had just taken her when I went, at five years old, to Samar- 
kand ; her face was still veiled and, as is the Turk! custom, 
they told me to uncover it.^ 

Latif Begim was another, a daughter’s child of Ahmad Haji 
Beg Dulddl (Barlds). After the Mirza’s death, Hamza SI. took 
her and she had three sons by him. They with other sultans’ 
children, fell into my hands when I took Hisar (916 AH.-1510 AD.) 
after defeating Hamza Sultan and Timur Sultan. I set all free. 

Habiba-sultan Begim was another, a daughter of the brother 
of SI. Husain Arghm. 

t. His amirs. 

Jani Beg Dulddl {Barlds) was a younger brother of SI. Malik 
Kdshghari. SI. Abu-saTd Mirza gave him the Government of 
Samarkand and SI. Ahmad Mirza gave him the control of 
his own Gate.2 He must have had singular habits and Fol. 21. 
manners many strange stories are told about him. One is 
this : — While he was Governor in Samarkand, an envoy came 
to him from the Auzbegs renowned, as it would seem, for his 
strength. An Auzbeg, is said to call a strong man a bull (hilkuh) 

“Are you a bukuh?'' said Jani Beg to the envoy, “If you are, 
come, let’s have a friendly wrestle together (kurdshdllngy 
Whatever objections the envoy raised, he refused to accept. 

They wrestled and Jani Beg gave the fall. He was a brave 
man. 

Ahmad Haji {Dulddl Barlds) was another, a son of SI. Malik 
Kdshghari. SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza gave him the Government of 
Hiri (Harat) for a time but sent him when his uncle, Jani Beg 

^ It is customary amongst Turks for a bride, even amongst her own family, 
to remain veiled for some time after marriage ; a child is then told to pluck 
off the veil and run away, this tending, it is fancied, to the child's own success 
in marriage. (Erskine.) 

* Babur’s anecdote about Jani Beg well illustrates his caution as a narrator. 

He appears to tell it as one who knowing the point of a story, leg^ds up to it. 

He does not affirm that jani Beg's habits were strange or that the envoy was 
au ' athlete but that both things must have been (ikdn ditr) fron^ what he 
had heard or to suit the point of the anecdote. Nor does he affirm as of his 
own knowledge that Auzbegs calls a strong man (his zor hisht) a bitkuh (bull) 
but says it is so understood (dir imish). 

3 C/. f. 170. 
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died, to Samarkand with his uncle’s appointments. He was 
pleasant-natured and brave. Wafa’I was his pen-name and he 
put together a diwin in verse not bad. This couplet is his : 

I am drunk, Inspector, to aay keep your hand off me, 

*' Inspect me on the day you catch me .sober." 

Mir 'All-sher Nawa’i when he went from Hiri to Samarkand, 
was with Ahmad llaji Beg but he went back to Hiri when 
SI. Husain Mirza (Bai-qara) became supreme (873 ah. -1460 ad.) 
and he there received exceeding favour. 

Foi. 2\b. Ahmad Haji Beg kept and rode excellent fipiichaqs^^ mostly 
of his own breeding. Brave he was but his powder to com- 
mand did not match his courage ; he was careless and what 
was necessary in his affairs, his retainers and followers put 
through. He fell into SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s hands when the Mirza 
defeated Bai-sunghar Mirza in Bukhara (901 ah.), and was then 
put to a dishonourable death on the charge of the blood of 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan.^ 

Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan {Ar^hun) was another, the 
son of Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan and full-brother of the mother of 
Si. Ahmad Mirza and SI. Mahmud Mirza.^ Of all begs in 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence, he was the greatest and most 
honoured. He was an orthodox Believer, kindly and darwesh- 
like, and was a constant transcriber of the yu’ran.'* He played 
chess often and well, thoroughly understood the science of 
fowling and flew his birds admirably. He died in the height of 
his greatness, with a bad name, during the troubles between 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza and Bai-sunghar Mirza.^ 

*Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan was another, a near relation of Darwesh 
Muhammad Tarkhan, possessor also of his younger sister,® 
that is to say, Baqi Tarkhan’s mother. Though both bv the 
Mughul rule {turd) and by his rank, Darwesh Muhammad 

1 The points of a tipuchdq aie variously stated. If the root notion of the 
name be movement (/i/?), Erskine's observation, that these horses are taught 
special paces, is to the point. To the verb tlprdmdq dictionaries assign the 
meaning of movement with agitation of mind, an explanation fully illustrated 
in the B.N. The verb describes fittingly the dainty, nervous action of some 
trained horses. Other meanings assigned to tupuchdq are roadster, round- 
bodied and swift. 

^ C/. f. 376. ® C/. f. 66 and note, ^ mashaf kitdbat qllur idl» 

® Cf. f. 36 and IJ.S. ii. 271. 6 sinktUst ham mundd Idl, 
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Tarkhan was the superior of *Abdu*l-‘ali Tarkhan, this Pharoah 
regarded him not at all. For some years he had the 
Government of Bukhara. His retainers were reckoned at Foi. 22. 
3,000 and he kept them well and handsomely. His gifts 
(hakhslnsh), his visits of enquiry (purshlsh), his public audience 
{diwdn), his work-shops (dasi-gah), his open-table (shlldn) and 
his assemblies {majlis) were all like a king’s. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, a tyrannical, vicious, self-infatuated person. 
Shaibani Khan, though not his retainer, was with him for a 
time; most of the lesser (Shaiban) sultans did themselves take 
service with him. This same ‘Abdu’l-‘ali Tarkhan was the 
cause of Shaibani Khan’s rise to such a height and of the down- 
fall of such ancient dynasties.^ 

Sayyid Yiisuf, the Grey Wolfer^ was another ; his grandfather 
will have come from the Mughul horde ; his father was favoured 
by Aulugh Beg Mirza (Shdhruklu). His judgment and counsel 
were excellent ; he had courage too. He played well on the 
guitar (qubiiz). He w’as with me when I first went to Kabul ; I 
shewed him great favour and in truth he was worthy of favour. 

I left him in Kabul the first year the army rode out for Hin- 
diistfin ; at that time he went to God’s mercy.^ 

Darwesh Beg was another; he was of the line o! Aiku-timur 
Beg,"* a favourite of Timur Beg. He was a disciple of his 
Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah [Ahrdrl), had knowledge of the 
science of music, played several instruments and was naturally 22^. 
disposed to poetry. He was drowned in the Chir at the time of 
SI. Ahmad Mir;'a’s discomfiture. 

Mjjhaminad Mazid Tarkhan was another, a younger full- 
brother of Darwesh Muh. Tarkhan. He was Governor in 
Turkistan for some vears till Shaibani Khan took it from him. 

His judgment and counsel w'cre excellent; he was an 
unscrupulous and vicious person. The second and third times 

^ khiina-wddalar. viz. the Chaghatai, the Timurid in two Miran-shahi 
branches, ‘All’s and Babur's and the Bai qara in Har5,t. 

2 aughldqchl i.e. player at kuk-burd. Concerning the game, see Shaw's 
Vocabulary ; Schuyler i, 268 ; Kostenko iii, 82 ; Von Schwarz s.n. baiga. 

3 Zfi’l-hijj’a gio Aii.~May 1505 ad. C/. f. 154- This statement helps to 
define what Bibur reckoned his expeditions into Hindustan. 

^ Aiku (Ayaguj-timur Tarkhdn Arghun d. circa 793 ah. -1391 ad. He 
was a friend of Timur. See Z.N. i, 525 etc. 
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I took Samarkand, he came to my presence and each time I 
shewed him very great favour. He died in the fight at Kul-i- 
malik (918 ah. -1512 ad./. 

B^i Tarkhan was another, the son of 'Abdu’l-'ali Tarkhan 
and SI. Ahmad Mirza’s aunt. When his father died, they gave 
him Bukhara. He grew in greatness under SI. ‘Ali Mirza, his 
retainers numbering 5 or 6,000. He was neither obedient nor 
very submissive to SI. ‘Ali Mirza. He fought Shaibani Khan at 
Dabusi {905AH.) and was crushed; by the help of this defeat, 
Shaibani Khan went and took Bukhara. He was very fond of 
hawking; they say he kept 700 birds. His manners and habits 
were not su:h as maybe told he grew up with a Mirza’s 
state and splendour. Because his father had shevn favour 
to Shaibani Khan, he went to the Khan's presence*, but that 
inhuman ingrate made him no sort of return in favour and kind- 
Fol. 23. ness. He left the world at Akhsi, in misery and wretchedness. 

SI. Husain was another. He was known as t^)ara- 

kiili because he had held the Qara-ki'il goveinment for a time. 
His judgment and counsel were excellent ; he was long in my 
presence also. 

Quli Muhammad Bilghdd^ was another, a qftchhw he must 
have been a brave man. 

‘Abdu’l-karim hhrit^ was another; he was an Auighur, SI. 
Ahmad Mirza’s Lord of the Gate, a brave and generous man. 

(ii. Historical narrative resumed.) 

After SI. Ahmad Mirza’s death, his begs in agreement, sent a 
courier by the mountain-road to invite SI. Mahnind Mirza, ^ 

Malik-i-Muhamrnad Mirza, the son of Minuchihr Mirza, SI. 

^ dnddq ikhldq u atawdrl yuq idi kim dhd Ind^hdl. Thr Shdh-ndmn 
cap. xviii, describes him as a spoiled child and man ol pleasure, caring; only 
for eating, drinking and hunting. The Shaihdm ndma narrates his various 
affairs. 

^ f.i?., cutlass, a parallel sobriquet to qllicJi. sword. If it be correct 1o 
translate by “ cutlass," the nickname mav have })rompted Habur’s briel 
following comment, marddna ikdn diir, i.e. Quli Muk must have been brave 
because known as the Cutlass. A common variant in MSS. from Bu^hdd is 
Baghdad ; Baghdad was first written in the llai. MS. but is corrected by the 
scribe to hughdd. 

® So pointed in the llai. MS. 1 surmise it a clan-name. 

* i.e. to offer him the succession. The mountain road taken from Aura tipa 
would be by Ab-burdan, Sara-taq and the Kam Rud defile. 
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Abu-sa^id Mirza’s eldest brother, aspired for his own part to 
rule. Having drawn a few adventurers and desperadoes to 
himself, they dribbled away^ from (SI. Ahmad Mirza’s) camp 
and went to Samarkand. He was not able to effect anything, 
but he brought about his own death and that of several innocent 
persons of the ruling House. 

At once on hearing of his brother’s death, SI. Mahmud Mirza 
went off to Samarkand and there seated himself on the throne, 
without difficulty. Some of his doings soon disgusted and 
alienated high and low, soldier and peasant. The first of these 
was that he sent the above-named Ma)ik-i-Muhammad to the 23/^ 
Kuk-saraJ,^ although he was his father’s brother’s son and his 
own son-in-law.^ With him he sent others, four Mirzas in all. 

Two of these he set aside ; Malik-i-Muhammad and one other 
he inartM'cd. Some of the four were not even of ruling rank 
and had not the smallest aspiration to rule; though Malik-i- 
Muhainmad Mirza was a little in fault, in the rest there was no 
blame whate\’er. A second thing was that though his methods 
and regulations were excellent, and though he was expert in 
revenue matters and in the art of administration, his nature 
inclined to tyranny and vice. Directly he reached Samarkand, 
he began to make new regulations and arrangements and to 
rate and tax on a new basis. Moreover the dependants of his 
(late) Highness Khwaja 'Ubaid’blah, under whose protection 
formerly many poor and destitute persons had lived free from 
the burden of dues and imposts, were now themselves treated 
with harshness and oppression. On what ground should hard- 
ship have touched them ? Nevertheless oppressive exactions 
were made from them, indeed from the Khwaja's very children. 

Yet another thing was that just as he was vicious and tyrannical, 
so were his begs, small and great, and his retainers and followers. 

The Hisarls and in particular the followers of Khusrau Shah 

^ irildi. The departure can hardly have been open because Ahmad’s begs 
favoured Mahmud ; Malik-i-Muiiammad's party would be likely to slip away 
in small companies. 

2 This well-known Green, Grey or Blue palace or halting-place was within 
the citadel of Samarkand. Cf. 1 . 37. It served as a prison from which return 
was not expected. 

* C/. f. 27. He married a full-sister of Bii-sunghar. 
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engaged themselves unceasingly with wine and fornication. 
Once one of them enticed and took away a certain man’s wife. 

24 - When her husband went to Khusrau Shah and asked for justice, 
he received for answer : “She has been with you for several 
years ; let her be a few days with him.” Another thing was 
that the young sons of the townsmen and shopkeepers, nay! 
even of Turks and soldiers could not go out from their houses 
from fear of being taken for catamites. The Samarakandis, 
having passed 20 or 25 years under SI. Ahmad Mirza in ease 
and tranquillity, most matters carried through lawfully and with 
justice by his Highness the Khvvaja, were wounded and 
troubled in heart and soul, by this opftression and this vice. 
Low and high, the poor, the destitute, all opened the mouth to 
curse, all lifted the hand for redress. 

“ Beware the steaming up of inward wounds, 

For an inward wound at tlie last makes liead ; 

Avoid while thou caiisl, distress to one heart, 

I'or a single sigh will convulse a world. 

By reason of his infamous violence and vice SI. Mahmud 
Mirza did not rule in Samarkand more than five or six 
months. 

^ Gulistan Part I. Story 27. For “steaming up." see Tennyson's Lotus- 
eaters Chonc song, canto 8 (H.B.). 
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This year SI. Mahmud Mirza sent an envoy, named * Abdu'l- 
qadus Beg,^ to bring me a gift from the wedding he had 
made with splendid festivity for his eldest son, Mas'ud Mirza 
with (Saliha-sultan), the Fair Begim, the second daughter of 
his elder brother, SI. Ahmad Mirza. They had sent gold and 
silver almonds and pistachios. 

There must have been relationship between this envoy and 
Hasan-i-yaqTib, and on its account lie will ha\’C been the man 
sent to make f.Iasan-i-yacj‘ub, by fair promises, look towards 
SI. Mahmud Mirza. Ilasand-yaq’ub returned him a smooth 
answer, made indeed as though won over to his side, and gave 
him leave to go. Five or six months later, his manners 
changed entirely ; he began to behave ill to those about me 
and to others, and he carried matters so far that he would 
have dismissed me in order to put Jahangir Mirza in my place 
Moreover his conversation with the whole body of begs and 
soldiers was not what should be ; every-one came to know what 
was in his mind. Khwaja-i-Oazi and (Sayyid) yasim Qilchin 
and ‘Ali-dost other well-wishers of mine in the 

presence of my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim and decided 
to give quietus to Tlasan-i-yaq‘ub's disloyalty by his deposition. 

Few amongst women will have been my grandmother’s 
equals for judgment and counsel; she was very wise and far- 
sighted and most affairs of mine were carried through under 
her advice. She and my mother were (living) in the Gate- 
house of the outer fort Hasan-i-yaq‘ub was in the citadel. 

* Klph. MS. f. \Ub ; First M'.-i-H. 1 . 0 . 215 f. 19 ; Second W'. 1 B. I.O. 217 
f. 156 ; Memoirs j>. 27. 

He was a Duphlat, uncle by inarriacje of Haidar Mirza. and now holding 
Khost for Maliinud. Sir 'l .R. s.n. lor his claim on Aisan daulat’s gratitude. 

^ task qurghdyi dd cJnqdr dd. Here (as c.g, i. i loh 1 . 9) the Second W.-i-B. 
translates task as though it nu-ant sioiw instead of outer. Cf. f. 47 for an 

43 
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When I went to the citadel, in pursuance of our decision, he had 
ridden out, [)resumably for hawkings, and as soon as he had 
Fol. 25. our news, went off from where he was towards Samarkand. 
The bc^s and others in sympathy with him,^ were arrested; 
one was Muhammad Baqir r>cg; SI. Mahmud DiihUn, SI. 
Muhammad DiilddTs faiher, was another; there were sevt'ral 
more ; to some leave was given to go for Samarkand. The 
Andijan Government and control of my Gate were settled on 
(Sayyid) OasTrn Qfuhln. 

A few days after Ijasand-yacjTib reached Kandd-badam on 
the Samarkand road, he went to near the Khucjan suh-division 
{aurchln] with illdntent on Akhsi. Hearing of it, we sent 
several begs and braves to oppose him ; they, as they went, 
detached a scouting party ahead ; he, hearing this, moved 
against the detachment, surrounded it in its night-quarters ’ 
and poured flights of arrows (shiba) in on it. In the dark- 
ness of the night an arrow (a/c^/h shot by one of his (.vvn men, 
hit him just [anq) in the vent [qdcJidr) and before he could take 
vent {(j(hlidy]‘^ he became the captive of his own act. 

"If you have done ill, keep not an easy mind, 

I'or retribution is Xature’s law."* 

This year I began to abstain from all doubtful food, rnv 
obedience extended even to the knife, the spoon and tlu,^ 
table-cloth;^ also the after-midnight Prayer {tahujjud) was 
Fol. 25/'. less neglected. 


adjectival use of tiish, stone, with the pieposition [task] dm. The places 
contrasted here are the citadel and the walled -town [qur^hdn). The 

(hiqdr (exit) is the tortitied Gate-house of tlie mud circumvallation. Cj. f. .p> 
for another example of chiqdr. 

^ Elph, Ilai. Kefir's 1 \ISS., dniu^ bila bar kishi bar be^ldrni tuturuld'i. This 
idiom recurs on f. jhb 1. 8. A palimpsest entry in the Elph. MS. produces the 
statement that when Hasan tied, his be^^s returnc'd to Andijan. 

^ Hai. MS, aun munkuzi. underlined l»y sdfyJi-i gdu, cows' thatched house. 
\T. mu)ikitz, lit. horn, means also cattle. 1 Elph. MS., awl munkush, under- 
lined by day )d’i khwdb alfakhta. slcepiii;,' place, fd'. rnfinkush, retired.] 

^ dhe tirst qdihur of this pun has Ineii explained as gurez-^dh, sharm-geik, 
hinder parts, /ni 7 e and vertibre mft'rirw. The H.S. (ii. 273 1 . 3 fr. ft.) says the 
wound was in a vital {maqaital) part. 

* From Nizami s Khusrau u Shirin, Lahore lith. ed. p. 1 37 1 . 8. It is quoted 
also in the A.N. Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 207 (Il.B. li, 321). (H.B.). 

® See Hughes Dictionary of Islam s.nn. Eatmg and F'ood. 
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{a. Death of SL Mnhmud Mlrzd,) 

In the month of the latter Rabi* (January 1495 ad.), SI. Mah- 
mud Mirza was confronted by violent illness and in ^ix days, 
passed from the world. He was 43. (lunar) years old. 

I). His birth and Uncage. 

He was born in 857 ah. (1453 ad.), was SI. Abu-sa‘id 
Mirza’s third son and the full-brother of SI. Ahmad Mirza. ^ 

<. Hn appearance and characteristics. 

He was a short, stout, sparse-bearded and somewhat ill- 
shaped person. His manners and his qualities were good, his 
rules and methods of business excellent ; he was well-versed in 
accounts, not a dinar or a dirham^ of revenue was spent without 
his knowledge. The pay of his servants was never disallowed. 

His assemblies, his gifts, his open table, were all good. Every- 
thing of his was orderly and well-arranged no soldier or 
peasant could deviate in the slightest from any plan of his. 
Formerly he must have been hard set [qalirdr) on liaw^king but 
latterly he very frequently hunted driven game."* He carried 
violence and vice to frantic excess, was a constant wine-bibber 
and kept many catamites. If anywhere in his territory, there 
was a handsome boy, he used, b^' whatever means, to have him 
brought for a catamite ; of his begs’ sons and of his sons’ begs’ 
sons he made catamites ; and laid command for this service on Foi. 
his very foster brothers and on their own brothers. So 
common in his day was that vile practice, that no person w’as 
without his catamite; to keep one was thought a merit, not to 
keep one, a defect. Through his infamous violence and vice, 
his sons died in the day of their strength {tamdm jitwcin). 

1 Cj. f. 66 and note. If 'Umar Shaikh were Mahmud ’b lulhbruther, Ins 
nann mipht well appear here. 

^ i.c. “ Not a farthing, not a half-penny.” 

3 Here the Mems. enters a statement, not found in the l urki text, that 
Mahmud’s dress was elegant and fashionable. 

^ n:h:l:m. My husband has cleared up a mistake (Mems. p. and Mhns. 
i, 54) of supposing this to bt* the name of an animal. It is explained in the 
A.N. (i, 255. H.B. i, 49P) as a Badakhshi equivalent ol iustjilwal : tasqCiwai 
var. tdshqawal, is explained by the Farhan^-i-azjim , a 1 iirki-Persian Diet, 
seen in the MuUa Firoz Library of Bombay, to muaii tah band kunanda, the 
stopping of the road. Cf. J.R.A.S. igou p, 137. 
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He had a taste for poetry and put a dlwdn^ together but his 
verse is flat and insipid, — not to compose is better than to 
compose verse such as his. He was not firm in the Faith and 
held his Highness Khwaja 'Ubaidu’l-lah [Ahrdri) in slight 
esteem. He had no heart (yuruk) and was somewhat scant in 
modesty,- several of his impudent buffoons used to do their 
filthy and abominable acts in his full Court, in all men’s sight. 
He spoke badly, there was no understanding him at first. 

d. His battles. 

He fought two battles, both with SI. Ihisain Mlrza {Bdl- 
qarci). The first was in Astarabad ; here he was defeated. 
The second was at Chlkman (Saral),^ near Andikhud; here 
also he was defeated, lie went twice to Kafiristan, on the 
south of Badakhshan, and made Holy War; for this reason 
they wrote him SI. Mahmud Ghdzi in the headings of his 
public papers. 

e. His countries, 

SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza gave him Astaral)ad.^ After the ‘Iraq 
disaster (f.r., his father’s death,) he went into Khurasan. At 
that time, (^)ambar»‘ali Beg, the governor of Ilisar, by SI. Abu» 
sa‘id Mirza’s orders, had mobilized the Hindustan^ army and 
was following him into ‘Iraq; he joined SI. Mahmud Mirza in 
Khurasan but the Khurasanis, hearing of SI. Husain Mirza’s 
approach, rose suddenly and drove them out of the country. 
On this SI. Mahmud Mirza went to his elder brother, SI. 
Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand. A few months later Sayyid 
Badr and Khusrau Shah and some braves under Ahmad 

^ i.e, “ li collection of poems in the alj»habetical order ol ihe various end 
rhymes.” (Steinf^'ass.) 

2 At this l)aUle Daulat shah was present. Cf. Browne's D.S. for Astarabad 
p. 523 and for Andikhud: p. 532. For this and all other references to D.S. 
and ll.S. I am indebted to iny husband. 

3 J'he followin^^ dates will help out Babur’s brief narrative. Mahmud 
cet. 7, was given Astarabad in S64 ah. (1450-60 ad.) ; it was lost to Husain at 
Jauz-wilayat and Mahmud went into Khurasan in 865 ah. ; he was restored 
by his father in 866 ah. ; on his father's death (873 ah.- 146(1 ad.) he fled to 
HarSt, thence to Samarkand and from there was taken to Ilisar cpt. 16. Cf. 
D’Hcrbelot .cn. Abu-sa'ad ; ll.S. i, 209 ; Browne's D.S. p. 522. 

^ Presumably the “ Hindustan the Less ” of Clavijo (Markham p. 3 and 
p. 1 13), approx. Qainbar — ’ali's districts. Clavijo includes l irmi/ under the 
name. 
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Mushtdq^ took him and fled to Qanibar-*ali in Hisar. From 
that time forth, SL Mahmud Mirza possessed the countries 
lying south of ()uhqa (Quhlugha) and the Kohtin Range as far 
as the Hindu-kush Mountains, such as Tirmiz, Chaghanian, 

J.lisar, Khutlan, Qunduz and Badakhshan. He also held 
Sh Ahmad Mirza s lands, after his brother’s death. 

/. His children. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. 

SI. Mas'ud Mirza was his eldest son ; his mother was Khan- ^ ^7 

zada Begim, a daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. Bai- 
sunghar Mirza was another; his mother was Pasha (or Pasha) 

Begim. SI. ‘All Mirza was another; his mother was an 
Auzbeg, a concubine called Zuhra Begi Agha. SJ. Husain 
Mirza was another; his mother was Khan-zada Begim, a 
grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz; he went to God’s 
mercy in his father’s life-time, at the age of 13. SI. Wais 
Mirza (Mirza Khan) was anothej; his mother, Sultan-nigar 
Khanim was a daughter of Yunas Khan and was a younger 
(half-) sister of my mother. The affairs of these four Mirzas 
will be written of in this history under the years of their 
occurrence. 

Of SI. Mahmud Mirza’s daughters, three were by the same 
mother as Bai-sunghar Mirza. One of these, Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s senior, SI. Mahmud Mirza made to go out to Malik-i- 
muhammad Mirza, the son of his paternal uncle, Minuchihr 
Mirza.*-^ 


Five other daughtei^ were by Khan-zada Begim, the grand- 
daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. The oldest of these, 

^ Perhaps a Sufi term —longing for the absent friend. For particulars 
about this man s^e US. ii, 235 and Browne's D.S, p. 533. 

2 Here in the Ilai. MS. is one of several blank spaces, waiting for information 
presumably not known to Babur when writing. The space will have been in 
the archetype of the Ilai. MS. and it makes for the opinion that the Hai. MS. 
is a direct copy of Babur's own. This space is not left in the Elph. MS. but 
that MS. is known from its scribe’s note (f. 198) down to f. 198 (Ilai. MS. 
f. 2436) to have been copied from " other writings " and only subsequent to 
its f. iq8 from Babur's own. C/. JRAS 1906 p. 88 and 1907 p. 143. 
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(Khan-zada Begim)^ was given, after her father’s death, to AbS- 
FoJ. 27S. bikr (Dughldt) Kdshghan, The second was Bega Begim. When 
S). Husain Mirza besieged Hisar (901 ah.), he took her for 
llaidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim, SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza s 
daughter, and having done so, rose from before the place.^ 
The third daughter was Aq (Fair) Begim; the fourth* — ,was 
betrothed to Jahangir Mirza (act. 5, circa 895 ah.) at the time 
his father, ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza sent him to help SI. Mahmud 
Mirza with the Andijan army, against SI. Husain Mirza, then 
attacking Qunduz.'* In 910 ah. (1504 AD.) when Baqi Chaghdn- 
Idnl^ waited on me on the bank of the Amu (Oxus), these 
(last-named two^ Begims were with their mothers in Tirmiz 
and joined me then with Baqi’s family. When we reached 

Kahmard, Jahangir Mirza took Begim; one little 

daughter was born ; she now® is in the Badakhshan country 
with her grandmother. The fifth daughter was Zainab-sultan 
Begim ; under my mother’s insistance, I took her at the time 
of the capture of Kabul (910 AH.-Oct. 1504 ad.). She did not 
become very congenial ; two or three years later, she left the 
world, through small-pox. Another daughter was Makhdum- 
sultan Begim, SI. ^Ali Mirza’s full-sister; she is now in the 
Badakhshan country. Two others of his daughters, Rajab- 
sultan and Muhibb-sultan, were bv mistresses {ghuncliaclit) , 

g. His ladies (khwdtlnldr) and concubines (sardri). 

His chief wife, Khan-zada Begim, was a daughter of the 
Foi. 28. Great Mir of Tirmiz; he had great affection for her and must 
have mourned her bitterly; she was the mother of SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza. Later on, he took her brother’s daughter, also called 
KhAn-zada Begim, a grand-daughter of the Great Mir of Tirmiz. 

* The T.R. (p. 330) supplies this name. 

2 Cf. f. 356. This was a betrothal only, the marriage being made in 903 ah. 
C/. II.S. ii, 260 and Gul-badan's H.N. f. 246. 

3 kehr's MS, supplies Ai (Moon) as her name but it has no authority. 
The Elph. MS. has what may be Id ndm, no name, on its margin and over 
turutunchi (4th.) its usual sign of what is problematical. 

* See H.S. ii, 250. Here Pir-i-Mul?ammad Ailchi-bughd was dfowned. 
Cf. f. 29. ‘ 

® ChaghaniSn is marked in Erskine’s (Mems.) map as somewhere about the 
head of (Fr. map 1904) the llyak Water, a tributary of the Kifir-nighan. 

® i.e. when Babur was writing in Hindustan. 
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She became the mother of five of his daughters and one of his 
sons. Pasha (or Pasha) Bogjm was another wife, a daughter of 
‘Ali-shukr Beg, a Turkman Beg of the Black Sheep Baharlu 
Aimaq.^ She had been the wife of Jahan-shah (Bardnl) of the 
Black Sheep Turkmans. After Auzun (Long) Hasan Beg of 
the White Sheep had taken Azar-haijan and Traq from the 
sons of this Jahan-shah Mirza (872 ah. -1467 ad.), ‘Ali-shukr 
Beg’s sons went with four or five thousand heads-of-houses 
uf the Black Sheep Turkmans to serve SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and 
after the Mirza’s defeat (S73 ah. by Auzun l.lasan), came down 
to these countries and took service with SI. Mahmud Mirza. 
This happened after SI. Mahmud Mirza came to llisar from 
Samarkand, and then it was he took Pasha Begim. She 
became the mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. 
Sultan-nigar Khanim was another of his ladies; her descent 
has been mentioned already in the account of the (Chaghatai) 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and mistresses. His most honoured 
concubine {mu'aiabar ghuma) was Zuhra Bcgi Agha ; she was 
taken in his father’s life-time and became the mother of one son 
and one daughter. He had many mistresses and, as has been 
said, two of his daughters were by two of them, 

li. His amirs. 

Khusrau Shah was of the Turkistani Qipchaqs. He had 
been in the intimate service of fhe Tarkhan begs, indeed had 
been a catamite. Later on he became a retainer of Mazid"Beg 
(Tarkhan) Arghun who favoured him in all things. He was 
favoured by SI. M jihmud Mirza on account of services done by 
him when, after the Traq disaster, he joined the Mirza on his 
way to Khurasan. He waxed very great in his latter days; 
his retainers, under SI. Mahmud Mirza, were a clear five or six 
thousand. Not only Badakhshan but the whole country from 
the Amu to the Hindu-kush Mountains depended on him and 
he devoured its whole revenue (darobast ytr idi). His open table 
was good, so too his open hand ; though he was a rough getter,^ 

^ For his family see f. 556 note to Yar-'ali Balal. 

2 ba wiijud turkluk muhkam paidd kunanda idi. 


)1. 28//. 
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what he got, he spent liberally. He waxed exceeding great 
after $ 1 . Mahmud Mir;?as death, in w^hose sons’ time his re- 
tainers approached 20,000. Although he prayed and abstained 
from forbidden aliments, yet w’as he black- souled and vicious, 
dunder-headed and senseless, disloyal and a traitor to his salt. 
For the sake of this fleeting, five-days world, ^ he blinded one of 
his benefactor’s sons and murdered another. A sinner before 
God, reprobate to His creatures, he has earned curse and 
execration till the very verge of Resurrection. For this world’s 
sake he. did his evil deeds and yet, with lands so broad and 
with such hosts of armed retainers, he had not pluck to 
stand up to a hen. An account of him will come into this 
history. 

Pir-i-muhammad AilcJiulfi^hd'^ Queinn was another. In 
Ha;caraspl’s fight ^ he got in on challenge with his fists in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s presence at the Gate of Balkh. He w'as a 
brave man, continuously serving the Mirza (MalimucJ) and 
guiding him by his counsel. Out of rivalry to Khusrau Shah, 
he made a night-attack when the Mirza was besieging Qunduz, 
on SI. Husain Mirza, with few men, without arming^ and 
without plan; he could do nothing; what was there he could 
do against such and so large a force ? He w'as pursued, threw 
himself into the river and was drowned. 

Ayub {Bcgchlk Miighill}'' was another. He had served in SI. 
Abu-sa‘id Mirza’s Khurasan Cadet Corps, a brave man, Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s guardian. He was choice in dress and food ; 

^ Roebuck’s Oriental Proverbs, (p. 232) explains the five of this phrase 
where seven might be exj)ectcd, b)' saying that of this Seven flays’ world (qy. 
days of Creation) one is for birth, another for death, and that thus five only 
are left for man’s brief life. 

^ The cognomen AUcht-bugha, taken with the bearer's recorded strength ot 
fist, may mean Strong man of Ailchl (the capital of Khutan). One of Timiur's 
commanders bore the name. C/. 1 . 21b for bitf^hu as athlete. 

^ Hazirlspi seems to be Mir Pir Darwesh Hazarispi. W ith his brother, 
Mir ‘Ali, he had charge of Balkh. See Ranzatu x-safa B.M. Add. 23506, f. 242 ; 
Browne's D.S. p. 432. It may be right to understand a hand-to-hand hght 
between HazSraspi and Ailchi-bughS. The affair was in 857 ah. (1453 ad.). 

ydraq siz, perhaps trusting to fisticuffs, perhaps without mail. Babur’s 
summary has confused the facts. Muh. Ailchi-biigha was sent by SI. Mai, mud 
Mirza from llii-ar with 1,000 men and did not issue out of Qunduz. (B-S. ii> 
251.) His death occurred not before 895 ah. 

^ See T.R. s.nn. Mir Ayub and Ayub. 
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a jester and talkative, nicknamed Impudence, perhaps because 
the Mlrza called him so. 

Wall was another, the younger, full-brother of Khusrau Shah. 

He kept his retainers well. He it was brought about the 
blinding of SI. Mas'ud Mirza and the murder of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza. He had an ill-word for every^one and was an evil- 
tongued, foul-mouthed, self-pleasing and dull-witted mannikin. 

He approved of no-one but himself. When I went from the 
Qunduz country to near Dushi (gio ah. -1503 ad.), separated 
Khusrau Shah from his following and dismissed him, this 
person (i.e.j Wall) had come to Andar-ab and Sir-ab, also in 
fear of the Auzbegs. The Almaqs of those parts beat and 
robbed him^ then, h.aving let me know, came on to Kabul. 

Wall went to Shaibani Khan who had his head struck off in 
the town of Samarkand. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds^ was another; he had to wife one 
of the daughters of Shah Sultan Muhammad {Badakhshl) i.c., 
the maternal aunt of Aba-bikr Mirza (Mtrdn-shdht) and of SI. 
Mahmud Khan. He wore his tunic narrow and pur shciqq ^ ; he 
was a kindly well-bred man. 

Mahmud Barlds of the Barlases of Nundak (Badakhshan) 
was another. He had been a beg also of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza 
and had surrendered Karman to him when the Mirza took the 
'Iraq countries. When Aba-bikr Mirza {Mirdii'shdhl) came Pol. 30- 
against lli.sar with Mazid Beg Tarkhan and the Black Sheep 
Turkmans, and SI. Mahmud Mirza went off to his elder brother, 

SI. Ahmad Mirza in Samarkand, Mahmud Barlds did not 
surrender Hisar but held out manfully.** He was a poet and 
put a diwdn together. 

(f. Historical narraiivc resumed). 

When SI. Mahmud Mirza died, Khusrau Shah kept the 
event concealed and laid a long hand on the treasure. But 

^ This passage is matie more clear Dy i. 1200 and f. 1256. 

2 He is mentioned in ‘Ali-shcr NawaVs Majdlis-i nafd’is ; see^ B.M. Add. 

7875, f. 278 and Rieu's Turkish Catalogue. 

^ ? full of splits or full handsome. 

' ^ This may have occurred after Abu-sa‘id MirzS's death whose son Abi-bikr 
was. C/. f. 28. If so, over-brevity has obscured the statement. 
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how could such news be hidden ? It spread through the town 
at once. That was a festive day for the Samarkand families; 
soldier and peasant, they uprose in tumult against Khusrau 
Shah. Ahmad Haji Beg and the Tarkhani begs put the rising 
down and turned Khusrau Shah out of the town with an escort 
for Bisar. 

As SI. Mahmud Mirza himself after giving IJisar to SI. 
Mas'ud Mirza and Bukhara to Bai-sunghar Mirza, had dis- 
missed both to their governments, neither was present when he 
died. The Ijisar and Samarkand begs, after turning Khusrau 
Shah out, agreed to send for BaJ-siinghar Mirza from Bukhara, 
brought him to Samarkand and seated him on the throne. 
When he thus became supreme [pdLhJiah)y he was i8 (lunar) 
years old. 

At this crisis, SI. Mahmud Khan (Cha^hatdl), acting on the 
Fol. 30/-. word of Junaid Harlcis and of some of the notables of 
Samarkand, led his army out to neaY Kan-bal with desire to 
take that town, l^al-sunghar Mirza, on his side, marched out 
in force. They fought near Kan-l)ai. llaidar Khkuldchhy the 
main pillar of the Mughfil arm}-, led the Mughfil van. He and 
all his men dismounted and were pouring in flights of arrows 
(shlba) whan a large body of the mailed braves of Hisar and 
Samarkand made an impetuous charge and straightway laid 
them under their horses’ feet. Their leader taken, the Mughul 
army was put to rout without more fighting. Masses [qdlin) of 
Mughuls were wiped out; so many were beheaded in Bai- 
sunghar Mirza’s presence, that his tent was three times shifted 
because of the number of the dead. 

At this same crisis, Ibrahim Sdru entered the tort of Asfara, 
there read Bai-sunghar Mirza’s name in the Khulba and took 
up a position of hostility to me. 

{Author's note.) Ibrahim Sdrii is of the Mingli^^h people;^ he had 
served iny father in various ways from his childhood but later on had 
been dismissed for some fault. 

Fol 31. The army rode out to crush this rebellion in the month of 
Sha’^an (May) and by the end of it, had dismounted round 

^ njiv^Ilrh aitdln uitr, perhaps of those whose hereditary Command was p 
Thousand, the head of a Ming (Pers. Hazara), i.e. of the tenth of a tumdn. 
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Asfara. Our braves in the wantonness of enterprise, on the very 
day of arrival, took the new wall^ that was in building outside 
the fort. That day Sayyid Qasim, Lord of my Gate, out- 
stripped the rest and got in with his sword ; SI. Ahmad Tarribal 
and Muhammad-dost Taghai got theirs in also but Sayyid 
Qasim won the Champion’s Portion. He took it in Shahrukh- 
iya when I went to see my mother’s brother, SI. Mahmud 
Khan. 


(Author's note.) The Championship Portion^ is an ancient usage of 
the Mughul horde. Whoever outdistanced his tribe and got in v,ith 
his own sword, took the portion at every feast and entertainment. 

My guardian, Khudai-birdi Heg died in that first day’s fight- 
ing, struck by a cross-bow arrow. As the assault was made 
without armour, several bare braves [yikit yV.dn^f perished and 
many were wounded. One of Ibrahim Sams cross-bowmen 
was an excellent shot ; his equal had never been seen ; he it 
was hit most of those wounded. When Asfara had been 
taken, he entered my service. 

As the siege drew on, orders were given to construct bead- 
strikes^ in two or three places, to run mines and to make every 31^. 
effort to prepare appliances for taking the fort. The siege 
lasted 40 days ; at last Ibrahim Sdru had no resource but, 
through the mediation of Khwaja Moulana-i-qazi, to elect to 
serve me. In the month of Shawwal (June 1495 ad.) he came 
out, with his sword and quiver hanging from his neck, waited 
on me and surrendered the fort.* 

Khujand for a considerable time had been dependent on 
‘Umar Shaikh Mirza’s Court {dlwdn) but of late had looked 
towards SI. Ahmad Mirza on account of the disturbance in 
the Farghana government during the interregnum.^ As the 

* qurghdn-ntng tdshldd ydngl tarn qupdrib said dur. I understand, that 
what was taken was a new circumvallation in whole or in part. Such double 
walls are on record. Cf. Appendix A. 

2 bahddurluq aulush, an actual portion of foo* 

2 i,t. either unmailed or actually naked. 

* The old English noun sirxkt expresses the purpose of the sar-hob. It is 
“ an instrument for scraping off what rises above the top ” (Webster, whose 
example is grain in a measure). The sar-hob is an erection of earth or wood, 
as high as the attacked walls, and it enabled besiegers to strike off heads 
appearing above the ramparts. 

* i.e, the dislocation due to ‘Umar Shaikh’s death. 
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opportunity offered, a move against it also was now made. 
Mir Mughurs father, ‘Abdu*l-wahhab Shaghdwal^ was in it; he 
surrendered without making any difficulty at once on our 
arrival. 

Just then Si. Mahmud Khan was in ShAhrukhiya. It has 
been said already that when SI. Ahmad Mirza came into 
Andijan (899 ah.), he also came and that he laid siege to Akhsi. 
It occurred to me that if since I was so close, I went and 
waited on him, he being, as it were, my father and my elder 
brother, and if bye-gone resentments were laid aside, it would 
be good hearing and seeing for far and near. So said. I 
went. 

I waited on The Khan in the garden Ilaidar Kukiilddsh had 
made outside Shahrukhiya. He was seated in a large four- 
Foi. 32. doored tent set up in the middle of it. Having entered the 
tent, I knelt three times,^ he for his part, rising to do me 
honour. We looked one another in the eyes;^ and he re- 
turned to his seat. After I had kneeled, he called me to his 
side and shewed me much affection and friendliness. Two 
or three days later, I set off for Akhsi and Andijan by the 
Kindirlik Pass.'^ At Akhsi I made the circuit of my Father’s 

1 Cf. i. 13. The II. S. (ii, 274) places his son, Mir Mughul, in charge, but 
otherwise agrees with the B.N. 

2 Cf. Clavijo, Markham p. 132. Sir Charles Grandison bent the knee on 
occasions but illustrated MSS. e.g. the B.M. T awdrikh-i-guzida Na^rat-ndma 
show that Babur would kneel down on both knees. Cf. f. 123^ for the kitigue 
of the genuflection. 

^ I have translated kuvushuh thus because it appears to me that here and 
in other places, stress is laid by Babur upon the mutual gaze as an episode of 
a ceremonious interview. The verb kurushmak is often rendered by the 
Persian translators as darydftan and by the L. and E. Memoirs as io embrace. 
I have not found in the B.N. warrant for translating it as io embrace ; 
quehushm^ is Babur’s word for this (f. 103). Darydftan, taken as to grasp or 
see with the mind, to understand, well expresses mutual gaze and its sequel 
of mutual understanding. Sometimes of course, kurush, the interview ‘does 
not imply kurush, the silent looking in the eyt^s with mutual understanding ; 
it simply means se voyer c.g. f. 17. The point is thus dwelt upon because the 
frequent mention of an embrace gives a different impression of manners from 
that made by “ interview " or words expressing mutual gaze. 

< ddbdn. This word R6clus (vi, 17 1) quoting from Fedschenko, explains 
as a difficult rocky defile ; art, again, as a dangerous gap at a high elevation ; 
bel, as an easy low pass ; and kutal, as a broad opening between low hills . 
The explanation of kiital does not hold good for Babur's application of the 
word (f. Sib) to the Sara-taq. 
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tomb. I left at the hour of the Friday Prayer about mid- 
day) and reached Andijan, by the Band-i-salar Road between 
the Evening and Bedtime Prayers. This road i,e. the Band-i- 
salar, people call a nm^yighdch road.^ 

One of the tribes of the wilds of AndijSn is the Jigr^k® a 
numerous people of five or six thousand households, dwelling 
in the mountains between Kashghar and FarghSna. They have 
many horses and sheep and also numbers of yaks (qutds)j these 
hill-people keeping yS.ks instead of common cattle. As their 
mountains are border-fastnesses, they have a fashion of not 
paying tribute. An army was now sent against them under 
(Sayyid) Qasiin Beg in order that out of the tribute taken from 
them something might reach the soldiers. He took about 
20,000 of their sheep and between looo and 1500 of their 
horses and shared all out to the men. 

After its return from the Jigrak, the army set out for Aura- Fol. 34. 
^ipa Formerly this was held by 'Umar Shaikh Mirza but it 
had gone out of hand in the year of his death and SI. 'Ali 
Mirza was now in it on behalf of his elder brother, Bal- 
sunghar Mirza. When SI. 'Ali Mirza heard of our coming, he 
went off himself to the Macha hill-country, leaving his guardian, 

Shaikh Zu’n-nun Arghiin behind. From half-way between 
Khujand and Aura-tipa, Khalifa^ was sent as envoy to Shaikh 
Zu'n-nun but that senseless mannikin, instead of giving him a 
plain answer, laid hands on him and ordered him to death. 

For Khalifa to die cannot have been the Divine will ; he 
escaped and came to me two or three days later, stripped bare 
and having suffered a hundred tumdiis (1,000,000) of hardships 
and fatigues. We went almost to Aura-tipa but as, winter 
being near, people had carried away their corn and forage, after 
a few days we turned back for Andijan. After our retirement. 

The Khan’s men moved on the place when the Aura-tip 5 

• Cf. f. 4b and note. From Babur’s special mention of it, it would seem 
nut to be the usual road. 

^ The spelling of tliis name is uncertain. Variants are many. Concerning 
the tribe sec T.R. p. 165 n. 

Nizamu’d-din ‘All Barlds : see Gul-badan’s H.N, s,n. He served Bibur till 
the latter’s death. 
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person^ unable to make a stand, surrendered and came out. 
The Khan then gave it to Muhammad Husain Kurkdn Dughldi 
and in his hands it remained till 908 ah. (1503).- 

^ i.e. ^u’n-nua or periiaps tne gamson. 

2 i.e, down to Shaibani's destruction of Chaghatai rule in lashkint in 
1503 AD. 
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(a, Sulfdn Husavi Mirzd's campaign against Khusrau Shah). 

In the winter of this year, SI. Husain Mirza led his army out 
of Khurasan against Hisar and went to opposite Tirmiz. SI. 

Mas'ud Mirza, for his part, brought an army (from Hisar) and 
sat down over against*) him in Tirmiz. Khusrau Shah 
strengthened himself in Qunduz and to help SI. Mas'ud Mirza 
sent his younger brother, Wall They {i.e., the opposed forces) 
spent most of that winter on the river’s banks, no crossing 
being effected. SI. Husain Mirza was a shrewd and experienced 
commander; he marched up the river,^ his face set for Qunduz 
and by this having put SI. Mas'ud Mirza off his guard, sent 
‘Abdu’Matif Bakhshl (pay-master) with 5 or 600 serviceable 
men, down the river to the Kilif ferry. These crossed and had 
entrenched themselves on the other bank before SI. Mas*ud 
Mirza had heard of their movement. When he did hear of it, 
whether because of pressure put upon him by Baqi Chaghmldni 
to spite (his half-brother) Wall, or whether from his own want 
of heart, he did not march against those who had crossed but 
disregarding Waifs urgency, at once broke up his camp and 
turned for Hisar.^ 

SI. Husain Mirza crossed the river and then sent, (i) against 
Khusrau Shah, Badf u’z-zaman Mirza and Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza with Muhammad Wall Beg and Zii’n^pun Arghiin^ and ^'<>1 33/^. 

^ Elph. MS. f. 23 ; \V.-i B. 1 . 0 . 215 f. 26 and 2171.21 ; Mems. p. 35. 

B 3 .bur's own affairs f(jrm a small part of this year’s record ; the rest is drawn 
from the II. S. which in its turn, use.s Babur’s f. 34 and f. 37/?. Each author 
words the shared material in his own style ; one adding magniloquence, the 
other retracting to plain statement, indeed summarizing at times to obscurity. 

Each passes his own judgment on events, e,g. here Khw 5 .nd -amir's is more 
favourable to Husain Bai-qara’s conduct of the IlisSr campaign than Babur’s. 

Cf. II. S. ii, 256-60 and 274. 

^ 'riiis feint would take him from the Oxus. 

^ Tirmi?, to IlisSr, qGm. (Reclus vi, 255). 

57 
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(2) against Khuti5Ji, Mu^affar Husain Mirza with Muhammad 
Baranduq Batlds. He himself moved for Hisar. 

When those in Hisar heard of his approach, they took their 
precautions; SI. Mas‘ud Mirza did not judge it well to stay in 
the fort but went off up the Kam Rud valley^ and by way of 
Sara-taq to his younger brother, Bal-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. Wall, for his part drew off to (his own district) Khutlan. 
Baqi Chaghdnidni, Mahmud Baric s and Quch Beg’s father, SI. 
Ahmad strengthened the fort of Hisar. Hamza SI. and Mahdi 
SI. {Auzbeg) who -some years earlier had left Shaibani Khan for 
(the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s service, now, in this dispersion, 
drew off wi^h all their Auzbegs, for QarJ-tigin. With them 
went Muhammad Dughldt^ and SI. Husain Dughldt and all the 
Mughuls located in the Hisar country. 

Upon this SI. Husain Mirza sent Abu’l-muhsin Mirza after 
SI. Mas*ud Mirza up the Kam Rud valley. They were not 
strong enough for such work when they reached the defile.^ 
There MirzSL Beg Flringl-bdz^ got in his sword. In pursuit of 
Hamza SI. into Qara-tigin, SI. Husain Mirza sent Ibrahim 
Tarkhan and Yaq‘ub-i-ayub. They overtook the sultans and 
33- fought. The Mirza’s detachment was defeated ; most of his 
begs were unhorsed but all were allowed to go free. 

(6. Babur's reception of the Auzbeg sultans.) 

As a result of this exodus, Hamza SI. with his son, Mamaq 
SI., and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Dughldt, later known as 
Jhsdrt and his brother, SI. Husain Dughldt with the Auzbegs 
dependent on the sultans and the Mughuls who had been 
located in Hisar as (the late) SI. Mahmud Mirza’s retainers, 
came, after letting me know (their intention), and waited upon 
me in Ramzan (May-June) at Andijan. According to the 

1 II. S. Wazr-ab valley. The usual route is up the Kam Rud and over the 
Mura pass to Sara-tSq. Cf. f. 8i^. 

2 i.e. the lji.>ar\ mentioned a few lines lower and on f. ggb. Nothing o 
f. ggb explains his cognomen. 

^ The road is difficult. Cf. f. Sib. 

* Khwand-amir also singles out one man for praise, SI. Mahmud Mir-i- 
akhwur ; the two names probably represent one person. The sobriquet may 
refer to skill with a matchlock, to top-spinning [firnagi-bdz) or to some lost 
joke. (ll.S. ii, 257.-) 
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custom of Timuriya sultans on such occasions, I had seated 
myself on a raised seat {tmhdk)\ when Hamza SI. and Mamaq 
SI. and Mahdi SI. entered, I rose and went down to do them 
honour ; we looked one another in the eyes and I placed them 
on my right, hashish dd} A number of Mughuls also came, 
under Muhammad Hisdri; all elected for my service. 

{c. SI. Husain Mlrzd's affairs resumed), 

SI. Husain Mirza, on reaching Hisar, settled down at once to 
besiege it. There was no rest, day nor night, from the labours 
of mining and attack, of working catapults and mortars. Mines 
were run in four or five places. When one had gone well 
forward towards the Gate, the townsmen, countermining, struck 
it and forced smoke down on the Mirza’s men ; they, in turn, k,,i. 
closed the hole, thus sent the smoke straight back and made the 
townsmen flee as from the very maw of death. In the end, the 
townsmen drove the besiegers out by pouring jar after jar of 
water in on them. Another day, a party dashed out from the 
town and drove off the Mirza s men from their own mine’s 
mouth. Once the discharges from catapults and mortars in the 
Mirza's quarters on the north cracked a tower of the fort; it 
fell at the f^ed-time Prayer; some of the Mirza’s braves begged 
to assault at once but he refused, saying, “ It is night.” Before 
the shoot of the next day’s dawn, the besieged had rebuilt the 
whole tower. That day too there was no assault; in fact, for 
the two to two and a half months of the siege, no attack was 
made except by keeping up the blockade," by mining, rearing 
head-strikes,^ and discharging stones. 

^ This pregnant phrase has been found difficult. It may express that 
Babur assigned the sultans places in their due precedence ; that he seated 
them in a row ; and that they sat cross-legged, as men of rank, and were not 
made, as inferiors, to kneel and sit back on their heels. Out of this last 
meaning, I infer comes the one given by dictionaries. “ to sit at ease," since 
the cross-legged posture is less irksome than the genuflection, not to speak of 
the ease of mind produced by honour received. Of. f. and note on Ahmad’s 
posture ; Redhouse s.nn. bdghlsh and bdghddsh ; and B.M. TawSrikh-i-guzida 
nasrat-nama, in the illustrations of which the chief personage, only, sits 
cross-legged. 

^ siydsat. My translation is conjectural only. 

^ sar-kob. The old English noun strike. “ an instrument for scraping off 
what appears above the top,” expresses the purpose of the wall-high erections 
of wood or earth (L. agger) raised to reach what shewed above ramparts. Cf. 
Webster. ^ ^ 
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When BadFu’z-zaman Mirza and whatever (nl kvn) troops 
had been sent with him against Khiisrau Shah, dismounted 
some i6 m. (3 to 4 ytghdch) below Qunduzd Khusrau Shah 
arrayed whatever men (m klm) he had, marched out, halted one 
night on the way, formed up to fight and came down upon the 
Mirza and his men. The Khurasanis may not have been twice 
as many as his men but what question is there they were half 
Fol. 35. as many more? None the less did such Mirzas and such 
Commander-begs elect for prudence and remain in their en- 
trenchments ! Good and bad, small and great, Khusrau Shah’s 
force may have been of 4 or 5,000 men ! 

This was the one exploit of his life, — of this man who for the 
sake of this fleeting and unstable world and for the sake of 
shifting and faithless followers, chose such evil and such ill- 
repute, practised such tyranny and injustice, seized such wide 
lands, kept such hosts of retainers and followers, — latterly he led 
out between 20 and 30,000 and his countries and his districts 
{pargandl) exceeded those of his own ruler and that ruler’s sons,- 
— for an exploit such as this his name and the names of his 
adherents were noised abroad for generalship and for this they 
were counted brave, while those timorous laggards, in the 
trenches, won the resounding fame of cowards. 

BadPu’z-zainan Mirza marched out from that camp and after 
a few stages reached the Alghu Mountain of Taliqan*^ and there 
made halt. Khusrau Shah, in Qunduz, sent his brother, Wali, 
with serviceable men, to Ishkimi^h, Fulfil and the hill-skirts 
thereabouts to annoy and harass the Mirza from outside also. 
Muhibb-‘ali, the armourer, {qurchi) for his part, came down 
Fol. 35/. (from Wall’s Khutlan) to the bank of the Khutlan V/ater, met 
in with some of the Mirza’s men there, unhorsed some, cut off 
a few heads and got away. In emulation of this, Sayyidim 
‘Ali^ the door-keeper, and his younger brother, Quli Beg and 

^ Presumably lower clown the Qunduz Water. 

2 aiiz pd^shaht u mlrzaldridin artJb. 

3 sic. ilai. MS. ; Elph. MS. "near TaliqSn ; some W.-i-B. MSS. "Great 
Garden." Gul-badan mentions a Taliqan Garden. Perhaps the MirzS, went 
so far east because, ^u'n-nun being with him, he had QandahSr in mind. 
Cf. f. 42b. 

* i.e. Sayyid Muhammad 'Ali. See f, 15 n. to Sherim. Khwaja ChangSl 
lies 14 m. below Taiiqin on the Taiiqin Water. (Erskine.) 
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Bihlul-i*ayub and a body of their men got to grips with the 
Khurasanis on the skirt of ‘Ambar Koh, near Khwaja Changal 
but, many Khurasanis coming up, Sayyidim ‘All and Baba 
Beg’s (son) Quli Beg and others were unhorsed. 

At the time these various news reached SI. Husain Mirza, 
his army was not without distress through the spring rains of 
Hisar; he therefore brought about a peace; Mahmud Barlus 
came out from those in the fort; I.Iajl Fir the Taster went from 
those outside; the great commanders and what there was {ni 
kvn) of musicians and singers assembled and the Mlrza took 
(Bega Begim), the eldest^ daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza by 
Khan-;:ada Begim, for Haidar Mirza, his son by Payanda Begim 
and through her the grandson of SL Abu-sa‘id Mirza. This 
done, he rose from before Hisar and set his face for Ounduz. 

At Qunduz also SI. I.Iusain Mirza made a few trenches and 
took up the besieger’s po.sifion but by BadPu’z*zaman Mirza’s 
intervention peace at length was made, prisoners were ex- 
changed and the Khurasanis retired. The twice-repeated^ 
attacks made by SI. I.Iusain Mirza on Khusrau Shah and his 
unsuccessful retirements were tb.e cause of Khusrau Shah's 
great rise and of action of his so much beyond his province. 

When the Mirza reached Balkh, he, in the interests of Ma 
wara’u'n-nahr gave it to lia.di‘u’z-zaiiian Mirza, gave Badi‘u’z. 
zaman Mirza s district of Astai abad to (a younger son), Muzaffar 
Husain Mirza and made both knee! at the same assembly, ora: 
for l^alkh, the other for Astaral>ad. This offended Badi‘u’z- 
zaman Mirza and led to years of rebellion and disturbance.^ 

(d. Revolt of the Tarklidnis in Saouirkiind) 

In Ramzan of this same year, the Tarkhanis revolted in 
Samarkand. Here is the story : — Bai-sunghar Mirza was not so 
friendly and familiar with the begs and soldiers of Samarkand 
as he was with those of Hisar.'* His favourite beg wais Shaikh 

^ f. 2jb, second. 

'J'lie first was ciyca 895 ah. 1490 ad. CJ. f. 276. 

3 Babur’s wording suggests that their common homage was the cause of 
Badi'u’z-zaman's displeasure but see (.41. 

^ The Mirza had grown up with llisaris. Cf. II.S. ii, 270. 
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‘Abdu’Mah Barlds^ whose sons were so intimate with the 
Mirza that it made a relation as of Lover and l^eloved These 
things displeased the Tarkhans and the Samarkand! begs; 
Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan went from Bukhaia to yarslJ, 
brought SI. 'All Mirza to Samarkand and raised him to be 
supreme. People theii went to the New Garden wher* Pai- 
Fol. 36/^. sunghar Mirza was, treated him like a prisoner, parted him 
from his following and took him to the citadel. There they 
seated both mirzas in one place, thinking to send Bai-siinghar 
Mirza to the Guk Sarai close to the Other Prayer. The Mir/a, 
however, on plea of necessity, went into one of the [):Llare- 
buildings on the east side of the Bu-stan Sarai. Tarkhanis 
stood outside the door and with him went in Muhammad ynli 
Quchin and Ijasan, the sherbet-server. To be brief : — A gatewa}', 
leading out to the back, must have been bricked up for they 
broke down the obstacle at once. The Mirza got out of tie; 
citadel on the Kafshir side, through the water-conduit {clb-nulrh, 
dropped himself from the rampart of the water-way {du-tairi), 
and went to Khwajaki Khwaja’s- house in Khwaja Kafshir. 
When the Tarkhanis, in waiting at the door, took the precau- 
tion of looking in, they found him gone. Next day the Tar-' 
khanis went in a large body to Khwajaki Khwaja’s gate but the 
Khwaja said, " No !”^ and did not give him up. Even they could 
not take him by force, the Khwaja’s dignity was too great for 
them to be able to use force. A few days later, Khwaja Abu’l- 
makaram^ and Ahmad llaji Beg and other begs, great and 
Fol. 37. small, and soldiers and townsmen rose in a mass, fetched 
the Mirza away from the Khwaja’s house and besieged 
Si. 'Ali Mirza and the Tarkhans in the citadel. They 
could not hold out for even a day; Muh. Mazid Tarkhan 
went off through the Gate of the Four Roads for Bukhara; 

^ As the husband of one of the six Badakhshi Begims, he was closely con- 
nected with local ruling houses. See T.R. p. 107. 

2 i.e, Muhammad ‘Ubaidu'l-Iih the elder of AhrdrVs two sons. d. 91 1 ah. 
See Rashahdt-i-* ain-al’iaydt (I.O. 633) f. 269-75 ; and Khizinatu'l-asflya litli. 
ed. i. 597. 

3 Bu yuq tur, i.e. 'I'his is not to be. 

* d. 908 AH. He was not, it would seem, of the Ahrdri family. His own 
had providtxl Pontiffs [Sha^khul isldm) for Samarkand through 400 years. 
CJ. Shaibdni-yidma, Vambery, p. 106 ; also, for his character, p. 96. 
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SI. ‘All Mirza and Darwesh Muh."' Tarkhan were made 
prisoner. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza was in Ahmad Haji Beg's house when 
people brought Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan in. He put him 
a few questions but got no good answer. In truth DaiA\'esh 
Muhammad’s was a deed for which good answer could not be 
made. He was ordered to death. In his helplessness he clung 
to a pillar^ of the house; would they let him go because he 
clung to a pillar? They made him reach his doom {siydsat) 
and ordered SI. ‘Ali Mirza to the Guk Sarai there to have the 
fire-pencil drawn across his eyes. 

[Author’s note.) The Guk Sarai is one of Timur Beg's great buildings 
in the citadel of Samarkand. It has this singular and special charac- 
terstic, if a Timurid is to i>e seated on the throne, here he takes hi^ 
scat ; if one lose his head, coveting the throne, here he loses it ; therefore 
the name Guk Sarai has a rnetajdiorical sense [kinayat) and to say of 
any ruler’s son, 'J'hey have taken him to the Guk Sarai," means, to 
deatli.2 

To the Guk Sarai accordingly SI. ‘Ali Mirza was taken but 
when the fire-pencil w is drawn across his eyes, whether by the 
surgeon’s choice or by his inadvertence, no harm was done. 37^* 
This the Mirza did not reveal at once but went to Khwaja 
Yahya’s house and a few days later, to the TarkhSns in 
Bukhara. 

Through these occurrences, the sons of his Highness Khwaja 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah became settled partisans, the elder (Muhammad 
‘Ubaidu’l-Iah, Khwajaki Khwaja) becoming the spiritual guide 
of the elder prince, the younger (Yahya) of the younger. In a 
few days, Khwaja Yahya followed SI. ‘Ali Mirza to Bukhara. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza led out his army against Bukhara. On 
his approach, SI. ‘Ali Mirza came out of the town, arrayed for 
battle. There was little fighting; Victory being on the side of 
SI. ‘All Mirza, Bai-sunghar Mirza sustained defeat. ' Ahmad 
Haji Beg and a number of good soldiers were taken; most of 
the men were put to death. Ahmad Haji Beg himself the slaves 
and slave-women of Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan, issuing out 

^ i.e. he claimed sanctuary. 

^ Cf. f. 45 ^ and Petis de la Croix’s Histoire de Chingiz Khan pp. 171 and 227 . 

What Timur's work on the Guk SarSi was is a question for arch t ologists. 
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of Bukhara, put to a dishonourable ticath on the charge of their 
master’s blood. 

{e. Babur moves against Samarkand). 

These news reached us in Andijan in the month of Shawwal 
(mid-June to mid- July) and as we (ad. 14) coveted Samarkand, 
we got our men to horse. Moved by a like desire, SI. Mas'ud 
Mirza, his mind and Khusrau Shah’s mind set at ease by SI. 

Fui. 38. Husain Mirza’s retirement, came over by way of Shahr-i-sabz. 
To reinforce him, Khusrau Shah laid hands (gapli) on his 
younger brother, Wall We (three mirzas) beleaguered the 
town from three sides during three or four months; then 
Khwaja Yahya came to me from SI. ‘Ali Mirza to mediate an 
agreement with a common aim. The matter was left at an 
interview arranged (kurushmak) ; 1 moved my force from Soghd 
to some 8m. below the town ; SI. ’Ali Mirza from his side, 
brought his own ; from one bank, he, from the other, I crossed 
to the middle of ^ the Kohik water, each with four or five men ; 
we just saw one another (kurushub), asked each the other’s 
welfare and went, he his way, I mine. 

1 there saw, in Khwaja Yahya’s service, Mulla Bind't and 
Muhammad Salih f the latter I saw this once, the former was 
long in my service later on. After the interview (kurushkdn) 
with SI. S\li Mirza, as winter was near and as there was no 
great scarcity amongst the Samarkandls, we retired, he to 
Bukhara, I to Andijan 

SI. Mas‘ud Mirza had a penchant for a daughter of Shaikh 
‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds, she indeed was his object in coming to 
Samarkand. He took her, laid world-gripping ambition aside 
l oi. 38^. back to Hisa^ 

When I was near Shiraz and Kan-bai, Mahdi SI. deserted to 
Samarkand; Hamza SI. went also from near Zamin but with 
leave granted. 

^ i.e. over the Aitmak Pass. CJ. 1 . 49. 

2 Hai. MS. drdllghigha. Elph. MS. drdl, island. 

3 See f. 1796 tor Bind'i, Muhammad Salih Mirzi Khwarizmi is the author 
of the Shaihdnt-ndma, 
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{a. Babur's second attempt on Samarkand.) 

This winter, Bai-sunghar Mirza’s affairs were altogether in a 
good way. When ‘Abdu’l karim UsJirit cd.mt on SI. ‘Ali Mi.^za’s 
jiart to near Kufin, Mahdi SI. led out a body of Bai-sunghar 
Mirza’s troops against him. The two commanders meeting 
exactly face to face, Mahdi Si. pricked ‘Abdu’l-karim’s horse 
with his Chirkas'-^ sword so that it fell, and as ‘Abdu’l-karim 
was getting to his feet, struck off his hand at the wrist. Having 
taken him, they gave his men a good beating. 

These (Auzbeg; sultans, seeing the affairs of Samarkand and 
the Gates of the (Timurid) Mirzas tottering to their fall, went off 
in good time {dlrtd) into the open country (?)® for Shaibani. 

Pleased^ with their small success (over ‘Abdu’bkarim), the 
Samarkandis drew an army out against Si. ‘Ali Mirza • Bai- 
snnghar Mirza went to Sar-i-pul (Bridge-head), SI. ‘Ali Mirza 
to Khwaja Karzun. Meantime, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram, at 
the instigation of Khwaja Munir of Aush, rode light against 
Bukhara with Wais Ldghari and Muhammad Baqir of the 
Andijan begs, and Qasim Dulddt and some of the Mirza’s 
household. As the Bukhariots took precautions when the 
invaders got near the town, they could make no progress. 
They therefore retired. 

1 Elph. MS. i. 27 ; W.-i-B, 1 , 0 . 21 5 L 306 and 217 1. 25 ; Mems. p. 42. 

2 i.e. Circassian. Muhammad SStUh (SVi.’N. Vambery p. 276 1 . 58) speaks ot 
•other Auzbegs using Chirkas swords. 

3 airtd yazighd. My translation is conjectural. A\rtd implies i.a. lore- 
sight. Ydzighd allows a pun at the expense of the sultSns ; since it can be 
read both as to the open country and as for their (next, airid) misdeeds. My 
impression is that they took the opportunity of being outside Samarkand 
with their men, to leave BM-sunghar and make for Shaibini, then in 
Turkistan. Mul^ammad Salih also marking the tottering Gate of SI. ‘Ali 
Mirra, left him now, also for Shaibani. (Vambery cap. xv.) 

* aiimdq, to amuse a child in order to keep it from crying. 
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At the time when (last year) SI. ‘All Mir^a and I had our 
interview, it had been settled^ that this summer he should 
come from Bukhara and I from Andijan to beleaguer Samar- 
kand. To keep this tryst, I rode out in Ramzan (May) from 
Andijan. Hearing when close to Yar Yllaq, that the (two) 
Mirzas were lying front to front, we sent Tulun Khwaja 
ahead, with 2 or 300 scouting braves {qdzdq ylkltldr). 
Their approach giving Bai-sunghar Mlrza news of our advance, 
he at once broke up and retired in confusion. That same 
night our detachment overtook his rear, shot a mass [qdlln) of 
his men and brought in masses of spoil. 

Two days later we reached Shiraz. It belonged to QSLsim 
Beg Dulddl; his ddrogha (Sub-governor) could not hold it and 
surrendered.^ It was given into Ibrahim Sdrus charge. After 
making there, next day, the Prayer of the Breaking of the 
Fast ClduH-fitr), we moved for Samarkand and dismounted 
in the reserve {qurugh) of Ab-i-yar (Water of Might). That 
day waited on me with 3 or 400 men, Qasim Dulddh 
Fol. 39/^ Wais Ldgharly Muhammad Sighal’s grandson, Hasan, ^ and SI. 
Muhammad Wais. What they said was this: ‘ Bm-sunghar 
Mirza came out and has gone back ; we have left him there- 
fore and are here for the pddshdlis service,’ but it was known 
later that they must have left the Mirza at his request to 
defend Shir^, and that the Shiraz affair having become what 
it was, they had nothing for it but to come to us. 

When we dismounted at Qara-bulaq, they brought in several 
Mughuls arrested because of senseless conduct to humble 
village elders coming in to us.® Qasim Beg Quchln for discipline’s 

^ i,e. with Khwaja Yahya presumably. See i. 38. 

2 This man is mentioned also in the Tawdrikh-i-guzida Nasratndma B.M. 
Or. 3222 f. 1246. 

3 ITS., on the last day of Ram?an (June 28th. 1497 ad.). 

* Muhammad Sighal appears to have been a marked man. I quote from 
the T.G.N.N. {see supra), f. foot, the information that he was the grandson 
of Ya'qub Beg. Zenker explains Sighali as the name of a ChaghatSi family. 
An Ayub~i~Ya‘qub Begchlk Mughul may be an uncle. Sec f. 43 for another 
grandson. 

® baft kirkdn-kint-kisdkkd bdsh'Siz-qilghdn MughuUdrni tutiib. I take the 
word kisdk in this highly idiomatic sentence to be a diminutive of kls, old 
person, on the analogy of mir, mirdk, mard, mardak. [The ll.S. uses Kisdk 
(ii, 261) as a proper noun.] The alliteration in kdf and the mighty adjective 
here are noticeable. 
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sake [siydm*] had two or three of them cut to pieces. It was 
on this accoirit he left me and went to l.Iisar four or five years 
later, in the guerilla times, (907 ah.) when I was going from 
the Macha country to The Khan.^ 

Marching from Oara-bulac], we crossed the river (i.e, the 
Zar-afshan) ind dismounted near Yarn.- On that same day, 
our men get to grips with Eku-sunghar Mirza’s at the head of 
the Avenue. SI. Ahmad Taiitbal was struck in the neck by 
a spear but not unhorsed. Khwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, Khwaja-i- 
kalan’s eldest brother, was pierced in the nape of the neck^ by 
arrow and went straightway to God’s mercy. An excellent 
soldier, my father before me had favoured him, making him 
Keeper of the Seal ; he was a student of theology, had great ' 
acquaintance with words and a good st^de ; moreover he under- 
stook hawking and rain-making with the jade-stone. 

While we were at Yam, people, dealers and ocher, came out 
in crowds so that the camp became a bazar for buying and 
selling. One day, at the Other Prayer, suddenly, a general 
hubbub arose and all those Musalman ttraders) were plundered. 
Such however was the discipline of our army that an order to 
restore everything having been given, the first watch {paJuv') of 
the next day had not passed before nothing, not a tag of 
cotton, not a broken needle's point, remained in the possession 
of any man of the force, all was back with its owners. 

Marching from Yam, it was dismounted in Khan Yurti (The 
Khan’s Camping Ground),^ some 6 m. (3 kuroh) cast of Samar- 
kand. We lay there for 40 or 50 days. During the time, men 
from their side and from ours chopped at one another [chiipqu- 
Idshiihu) several times in the Avenue. One day when Ibrahim 
Bc^chlk was chopping away there, he was cut on the face ; 

^ Qasim feared to go amongst the JMughuls lest he should meet relahatorv 
death. Cf. f. 99ft. 

2 This appears trom the context to be Yarn (Jam) -hai and not the Pjoiima 
(Jam) of the Fr. map of 1904, lying farther south. The A\('niie named 
seems likely to be Timtlr's of f. 45/; and to be on the direct road for Khujand. 
Sec Schuyler i, 232. 

^ hughdn huyinl. W.-i-B. 215, ydn, thigh, and 217 gavdau, throat. I am 
in doubt as to the meaning of hughdn ; perhaps the two words stand lor joinl 
at the nape of the neck. KhwSja-i-kalan was one of seven brothers, six died 
in Babur's service, he himself served till Babur’s death. 

^ Cf, f. 48. 
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thereafter people called him Chdpuk (Balafr/). Another time, 
this also in the Avenue, at the Maghak (Fosse) Bridge^ Abu’l- 
qasim (Kohhur Chaghaidt) got in with his mace. Once, again 
Fol. 40^. in the Avenue, near the Mill-sluice, when Mir Shah Qilchin also 
got in with his mace, they cut his neck almost half-through ; 
most fortunately the great artery was not severed. 

While we were in Khan Yurti, some in the fort sent the 
deceiving message,^ ‘ Come you to-night to the Lovers’ Cave 
side and we will give you the fort.’ Under this idea, w^e wxmt 
that night to the Maghak Bridge and from there sent a party 
of good horse and foot to the rendezvous. Four or five of the 
household foot-soldiers had gone forward when the matter got 
wind. They were very active men; one, knowai as IjajI, had 
served me from rny childhood; another people called Mahmud 
KmduV’Sangak.^ They were all killed. 

While we lay in Khiin Yurti, so many Samarkand]-, came 
out that the camp became a town where everything looked for 
in a town was to be had. Meantime all the forts, Samarkand 
excepted, and the Highlands and the Lowdands w^u'e coming in 
to us. As in Aurgut, however, a fort on the skirt of the 
Shavdar (var. Shadwar) range, a party of men held fasU*, of 
necessity we moved out from Khan Yurti against them. They 
could not maintain themselves, and surrendered, making 
Fol. 41. Khwaja-i-qazi their mediator. Having pardoned their offences 
against ourselves, we went back to beleaguer Samarkand. 

(6. Affairs of SI. Husain Mlrzd and his son, BadVu'Z’Zamdn 
Mirzd.)^ 

This year the mutual recriminations of SI. l.Iusain Mirza and 
Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza led on to fighting; here are the par- 

1 Khorochkine (Radlov's lUccuil d'Uiniraircs p, 241) mentions Pul-i- 
mougak. a great stone bridge thrown across a deep ravine, east ol Samarkand. 
For Kul-i-maghak, deep pool, or pool of the fosse, see f. 486. 

2 From Khwand-amir’s differing account of tins affair, it may be surmised 
that those sending the message were not treacherous ; but the message itself 
was deceiving inasmuch as it did not lead Babur to expect opposition. Cf. 
f. 43 and note. 

3 Of this nick -name several interpretations are allowed by the dictionaries. 

* See Schuyler i, 268 for an account of this beautiful Highland village. 

^ Here Babur takes up the thread, dropped on f. 36, of the affairs of the 
Khuras5.ni mirzas. He draws on other sources than the 11. S. ; perhaps on 
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ticulars : — Last year, as has been mentioned, BadPu^'z-zaman 
Mirza and Miizaffar Husain Mirza had been made to kneel for 
Balkh and Astarabad. From that time till this, many cn^'oys 
had come and gone, at last even ‘Ali-sher Beg had gone but 
urge it as all did, BadPiPz-zaman Mirza would not comment to 
give up Astarabrid. ‘The Mirza,’ he said, ‘assigned^ it to my 
son, Muhammad Mu‘min Mirza at the time of his circumcision ' 

A conversation had one day between him and ‘.All-.shcr Beg 
testifies to his acuteness and to the sensibility of ‘Ali-sher Beg s 
feelings. After saying many things of a private nature in tlie 
Mirza’s ear, ‘Ali-sher Beg added, ‘Forget these matters. 
‘What matters?’ rejoined the Mirza instantly. ‘Ali-sher Beg 
was much affected and cried a good deal. 

At length the jarring words of this fatherly and filial dis- 
cussion went so far that kis father against his father, and /iis son 
against his son drew armies out for Balkh and AxStarabad.'^ 

Up (from Harat) to the Pul-i-chiragh meadow, below 
Garzawan,"* went SI. Husain Mirza ; down (from Balkh) came E 
Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza. On the first day of Ramzan tMay 2nd.) 
Abu’l-muhsin Mirza advanced, leading some of his father's 
light troops. There was nothing to call a battle ; Badi‘u’z- 
zaman Mirza was routed and of his braves masses were made 
prisoner. SI. Husain Mirza ordered that all prisoners should 


his own memory, perhaps on information given liy Khurasaais with him in 
Hindustan e.^. Husain’s grandson. See f. 167/;. C/. I!.S. ii, 261. 

^ bd^hlshlab tur. Cf. f. 34 note to bdghtsh dd. 

^ Bii sozldr aunulung. Some W.-i-B. MSS., Fardniosh bakunid for nakunld, 
thus making the Mirza not acute but rude, and destroying the point of the 
story i.e. tliat the Mirza pretended so to have forgotten as to have an empty 
min A Khwand-amir states that ‘Ali-sher prevailed at first ; his tears 
therefore may have been of joy at the success of his pacifying mission. 

3 i.e. B.Z.'s father, ITu.sain, against Mu‘min's father, B.Z. and Husain’s son, 
Muzaffar Husain against B. Z.'s son Mu'min ; — a veritable conundrum. 

* Garzawan lies west of Balkh. Concerning Pubi-chiragh Col. Grodekoff ’s 
Ride to Harat (Marvin p, 103 ff.) gives pertinent information. It has also a 
map showing the Pul-i-chiragh meadow. The place stands at the mouth of 
a triply-bridged defile, but the name appears to mean Ciate of the Lam}‘> 
{cf. Gate of Timur), and not Bridge of the Lamp, because the H.S. and also 
modem maps write bll (hel), pass, w'here the Turki text writes pul, bridge, 
narrows, pass. 

The lamp of the name one at the shrine of a saint, just at the mouth of 
the defile. It was alight when. Col. Grodekoff passed in 1879 and to it, he 
says, the name is due now — as it presumably was 400 years ago and earlier. 
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be beheaded ; this not here only but wherever he defeated a 
rebel son, he ordered the heads of all prisoners to be struck off. 
And why not? Right was with him. The (rebel) Mir/as 
were so given over to vice and .social ])lcasure that even when a 
general so skilful and experienced as their father was within 
half-a-day’s journey of them, and when before the !)l('ssed 
month of Ram/an, one night only remained, they busied them- 
selves w'ith wine and pleasure, without fear of tlieir father, 
w’ithout dread of God. Certain it is that those so lost iyiltkan) 
will perish and that any hand can deal a blow at thos(' thus 
going to perdition (afilkdii). During the .several years of 
Badruz-zaman Mirza’s rule in Astarabad, his coterie and his 
following, his bare [ydUhi^) braves even, were in full splendour"^ 
and adornment. He had many gold and silver drinking cups 
F(j1. 42. and utensils, much silken plenishing and countless tipuchaq 
horses. He now' lost everything. He hurled hirnselt in his 
flight down a mountain track, leading* to a precipitous fall. 
He himself got dowm the fall, w'ith great difficult} , but many 
of his men perished there. ^ 

After defeating Badi‘u’z-zaman Mir/T SI. l.lusain MIrza 
moved on to Balkh. It was in charge of Shaikh ‘All Taghai ; 
he, not able to defend it, surrendered and made his submission. 
The Mirza gave Balkh to Ibnlhini l.lusain Mirza, left 
Muhammad Wall Beg and Shah Ijusain, the page, with him 
and w'ent back to Khurasan. 

Defeated and destitute, with his l>ravcs l^are and his bare 
foot-soldiers ", Badfidz-zaman Mirza drenv ofi' to Khusrau Shah 
in Qunduz. Khusrau Shfdi, for his part, did him good service, 
such service indeed, such kindness with hor.ses and camels, 
tents and pavilions and warlike equipment of all sorts, both for 
himself and those with him, that eye-witnesses said between 
this and his former equipment the only difference might be in 
the gold and silver vessels. 

^ Khwand -amir heard from the MirzH on the spot, w hen later in his service, 
that he was let down the precipice by help of turban-sashes tied together. 

^ yikit ylldn^ u ydydq ydling ; a jingle made by due ])honetic change of 
vowx'ls ; a play too on ydldng, w'hich lirst means stripped i.e. robbed and next 
unmailed, perhaps sometimes bare-bqdied in fight. 
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k, Dissoision bcivixcn Si Mas'ud Uirzd and Kliusrau Slidii.) 

and squabbles had arisen between Si. Mas‘ud 
Mirzfi and Khusrau Shfib because of the injustices of the one 
and the self-ma^^nifyings of the other. Now therefore Khusrau 
Shah joined his brothers, Wall and Bfiqi to BadDu’z-zaman 
Mirza and sent the three against Ijisar. They could not even i oi. 42/>. 
get near the fort, in the outskirts swords were crossed once or 
twice; one day at the I^ird-house^ on the north of Hisar, 
Muhibb-'ali, the armourer {ijurchD, outstripped his people and 
struck in well ; he fell from his horse but at the moment of his 
capture, his men attacked and freed him. A few days later a 
somewhat compulsory peace was made and Khusrau Shah’s 
army retired. 

Shortly after tnis, Badru’z-zaman Mirza drew off by the 
mountain-road to Zu’n-nun Ari^hiln and his son, Shuja‘ /I 
in Qandahar and Zamin-dawar. Stingy and miserly as Zfi’n- 
nun was, he served the Mirza well, in one single present 
offering 40,000 sheep. 

Amongst curious happenings of the time one was this : 
Wednesday was the day Si. Husain Mirza beat Badi‘u z-zaman 
Mirza; Wednesday was the day Muz/affar Husain Mirza beat 
Muhammad Mu‘min Mir/a; Wednesday, more curious still, 
was the name of the man who unhorsed and took prisoner, 
Muhammad Mu‘min Mirza.2 

1 qfish-khana. the place was outside the walls, it may be a |.;oocl hawking 
ground and not a talcf>iiry. 

* The H.S,. mentions (ii, jjj) a SI. Alirnad of ChSr-shaiiiba, a town 
mentioned (\^. by (irodekoit ]>. JJ3. It also spoils Babur’s coincidence by 
fixing Tuesday, Shab an coth. lor the battle. Perliaps the commeneeincnt 
of the Muhammadan day at sunset, allows of both statements. 
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1498 AD.^ 

(a. Resumed account of Bdhur'^s second attempt on Samarkand.) 

When we had dismounted in the Qulba (Plough) meadow,^ 
behind the Bagh-i-rnaidan (Garden of the plain), the Samar- 
kandis came out in great numbers to near Muhammad Chap’s 
K;! 43. Bridge. Our men were unprepared; and before they were read}', 
Baba 'All’s (son) Baba Quli had been unhorsed and taken into 
the fort. A few da} s later we moved to the top of Oulba, at 
the back of Kohik.^ That day Sayyid YusuU having been 
sent out of the town, came to our camp and did me obeisance. 

The Samarkandis, fancying that our move from the one 
ground to the other meant, ' He has given it up,’ came out, 
soldiers and townsmen in alliance (through the Tunjuoise 
Gate), as far as the Mirza s Bridge and, through the Shaikh- 
zada’s Gat(‘j as far as Muhammad Cha})’s. We ordered our 
braves to arm and ride out ; they were strongly attacked from 
both sides, from Muhammad Chap’s l)ridge and from the 
Mjr/a’s, but God brought it right ! our foes were beaten. 
I’^cgs of the best and the boldest of braves our men unhorsed 
and brought in. Amongst them Hfifiz i)uliidi\ (son) Mu- 
hammad Mlskiif' was take'll, after his index-lingcr had been 
struck off; Muhammad Oasim iVu/dra also was unhorsed and 
lirought in by his own younger brother, l.fasan Aa.hdra.® There 
were many other such soldiers and known men. Of the town- 

^ Elpli. xMS. i. y)h , W.a le TO. 215 I. 34 ami 217 1. ; Mems. p. 4f,. 

'I'he abruptness ol tliis (4H nin^" is due to the inb r]>ositi()n oi SI. Ilusaiii .M.’f; 
affairs bet\v('cn lialmr’s statenient on 1. 41 Ihal lie retiiriiMl Jioiu .iur^.Qt iind 
this first (h 403 j\i:. that on return he ejKani])ed in gUilhLi. 

“ b 4S//, 

^ i.e. Chupan ata ; see i. 45 ami note. 

* Ad^hlih/t h' tin- Orey A\h>ffer of f. J2. 

5 A sobriquet, 1lie svppli<ini or perhaps somefhiny having connection witf- 
musk. H.S. 11, 27.S, son of II. I). 

Ui. grandson (of Muliainmad Sighal). Cf. f. 34. 
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rabble, were brought in Diwana, the tunic-weaver and KdU 
(idshuq,'^ headlong leaders both, in brawl and tumult; they 
were ordered to death with torture in blood-retaliation for our 
foot-soldiers, killed at the Lovers’ Cave.^ This was a com- 
plete reverse for the Samarkandis; they came out no more 
even when our men used to go to the very edge of the ditch 
and bring back their slaves and slave-women. 

The Sun entered the Balance and cold descended on us.^ I 
therefore summoned the begs admitted to counsel and it was 
decided, after discussion, that although the towns-people were 
so enfeebled that, by God’s grace, we should take Samarkand, 
it might be to-day, it might be to-morrow, still, rather than 
suffer from cold in the open, we ought to rise from near it and 
go for winter-quarters into some fort, and that, even if we had 
to leave those quarters later on, this would be done without 
further trouble. As Khwaja Didar seemed a suitable fort, we 
marched there and having dismounted in the meadow lying 
before it, went in, fixed on sites for the winter-houses and 
covered shelters,'^ left overseers and inspectors of the work and 
returned to our camp in the meadow. There v;c lay during 
the few da3's before the winter-houses were finished. 

Meantime Bai-sunghar Mirza had sent again and again to 
ask help from Shaibani Khan. On the morning of the very 
day on which, our quarters being ready, we had moved into 
Khwaja Didar, the Khan, having ridden light from Turkistan, 
stood over against our camping-ground. Our men were not 
all at hand; some, for winter-quarters, had gor.e to Khwaja 
Rabatl, some to Kabud, some to Shiraz. None-the-less, we 
formed up those there were and rode out. Shaibani Khan 
made no stand but drew off towards Samarkand. He 
went right up to the fort but because the affair had not gone as 

^ This seeming sobri(|uet may show the man’s trade. Kdl is a sort of 
biscuit ; qdshuq may mean a spoon. 

2 The ll.S. does not ascribe treachery to those inviting liabur into Samar- 
kand but attrii)utes the murder of his men to others who fell on them when 
the plan of his admission became known. The choice here of “ town-rabble " 
for retaliatory death supports the account of ll.S. ii. 

“It was the end of September or beginning of October ’’ (Erskinc). 

* awl u kipa yuyldr. Awl is likely to represent kibitkas. For klpa yir, 
see Zenker p. 782. 


Eol. 43/A 


Kol. 44. 
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Bai-sunghar Mirza wished, did not get a good reception. He 
therefore turned back for Turkistan a few days later, in dis- 
appointment, with nothing done. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza had sustained a seven months’ siege ; his 
one hope had been in Shaibani Khan ; this he had lost and he 
now with 2 or 300 of his hungry suite, drew off from Samar- 
kand, for Khusrau Shah in Qunduz. 

When he was near Tirmiz, at the Amu ferry, the Governor 
of Tirmiz, Sayyid Husain Akbar, kinsman and confidant both 
of SI, Mas‘ud Mirza, heard of him and went out against him. 
The Mirza himself got across the river but Mirim Tarkhan was 
drowned and all the rest of his people were captured, togctlier 
with his baggage and the camels loaded with his personal 
effects; even his page, Muhammad TMiir, falling into Sayyid 
Husain Akbar’s hands. Khusrau Shah, for his part, looked 
kindly on the Mirza. 

• 44^- When the news of his departure reached us, wc got to horse 
and started from Khwaja Didan for Samarkand. To give us 
honourable meeting on the road, were nobles and braves, one 
after another. It was on one of the last ten days of the first 
Kabr (end of November 1497 ad.), that we entered the citadel 
and dismounted at the Bu-stan Sarai. Thus, by God’s favour, 
were the town and the country of Samarkand taken and 
occupied. 

(6. Description of Samarkand. Y 

Few towns in the whole habitable world are so pleasant as 
Samarkand. It is of the Fifth Climate and situated in 
lat. 40° () and long. 99^.^ The name of the town is Samarkand ; 
its country people used to call Ma wara u’n-nahr (Transoxania). 

^ InltTcsting reference may be made, amongst the many boolis on 
Samarkand, to Sharafu’d-din ‘Ali YazdVs Zafar-ndma Bib. Iml. ed. i, 300, 
78], 799, 800 anJ ii,6, 194, 596 etc. ; to Kuy Gonzalves di Clavijo's Embassy 
to Timur (Markham) cap. vi and vii ; to Ujfalvy’s Turkistan ii, 79 and Madame 
Ujfalvy's Do Paris d Samarcando p. 161, — these two containing a plan of 
the town ; to Schuyler’s Turkistan ; to Kostenko’s Turkistan Gazetteer i, 345 ; 
to Reclus, vi, 270 and plan ; and to a beautiful work of the St. Petersburg 
Archa'ological Society, Les Mosques de Samarcande, ol which the B.M. has a 
copy. 

^ This statement is confused in the Elp. and llai. MSS. 'f lic second 
appears to give, by abjad, lat. 40' 6' and long. 99'. Mr. lirskinc (j). 48) gives 
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They used to call it Baldat-i-maJifuza because no foe laid hands 
on it with storm and sack.^ It must have become ^ Musalman 
in the time of the Commander of the |l'aithful, his Highness 
‘Usman, ynsarn ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions'^ must 
have gone there; his burial-place, known as the Tomb of 
Shrih-i-zinda (The Living Shah, /.r., Faqir) is^'outside the Iron 
Gate. Iskandar must have founded Samarkand. The Tmk 
and iMughul hordes call it SIini/-kint.‘^ Timur Beg made it 
his capital; no ruler so great will ever have made it a 
capital before [(fiU^hdn alums dilr), I ordered {)eople to pace 
round the ramparts of the walled-town; it came out at io,ooo 
steps.'' Samarkandls are all orthodox {sunul), pure-in-the 
h'aith, law-abiding and religious. The number of Leaders G>i. 45* 
of Islam said to have arisen in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, since the 
days of his Highness the Prophet, are not kriown to have 
arisen in any other country.^ PTom the Matarid suburb of 
Samarkand came Shaikh Aba’I-mansur, one of the Expositors 
Of the two sens of Ex})ositors, the Matarldiyah 

lat, 3f/ 57" and Ion;:. (//' U>\ that lliis is accordiiw' to I Ik'g’s 

'l’al)l(‘s and that the long, is calc nlatt*'! Iroin herro. 'Idic Uncy. Br. of 1910-1 1 
gives lat, yf and long. oC' 45". 

^ 'J'hc enigmatical cognomen, lYot^'ctcd Town, is of early date ; it is used 
i.a. by Ibii batuta in the iglh. century. Brdiur’s tense reiers it to the past. 

1 he town had frecjiieiitlv changed hniids in historic times before lie wrote. 

The name may be clue to immunity Irom damage to the buildings in the town. 

ICven Chingiz Khan’s capture (12^2 ao.) left the place welb])r(.served and its 
lands cultivated, but it indicted great loss of men. Cf. Schuyler i, 236 and 
Ills autliorities, esj>edally bretschiieider. 

- Here is a guud example ol Bfilnir’s caution in narrative. He does not 
athrra that Samarkand became Musalman, or [infra) that Quyim ibn ‘Abbas 
wemt, or that Alexander founded but in each case uses tlie presumptive past 
tense, resp. bul^hdn ditr , hCir^hdu dur, bind qil^hdn dur , thus showing that he 
repeat^. what may be iideTred or presumed and not what he himself asserts. 

^ i.c. ol iMuh.immad. See Z.X. h, 193. 

^ XX. bat \ i!lage. His text misleading him, Mr. Erskine makes here the 
useful irrt levant note that Persians and Arabs call the place Samar-(iaiid and 
Turks, Samar-kand, the former using ([af (q). the latter kaf (k). Both the 
Elpli. and the llai. MSS. write Samarqaml. 

bor use of the name I'at Village, see Clavijo (Markham ]>. 170), Simes- 
<|i.iinte. and Bretschneider's Medureal Geography pp. bi, (>4, bb and 103. 

qadam. Kostenko (1, 344) give^ 9 ni. as the circumlerence of the old 
walls and 15 m. as that of the citadel. Sec Mde. bjfalvy }>. 175 lor a picture 
of the walls. 

Ma‘lum almas him mumha paida bulmish bulyJiiil , an idiomatic phrase. 

' d. 333 AH. {944 AD.). See D’Herlwlot art. Matndi p. 
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and the Ash'ariyah/ the first is named from this Shaikh 
Abu’l-mansur. Of Ma wara’ii’n-nahr also was Khwaja Ismai! 
Kliariank, the author of the Sdhih-i-hiihhdrir hVom the Far^di- 
ana district, Mar^dilnan — Farghana, though at the limit of 
settled habitation, is included in Ma wara’u’n-nahr, — came the 
author of the Hiddyat;'' ^ book than which few on Jurisprudence 
are more honoured in the sect of Abu Hanifa. 

On the east of Samarkand ai'c Farghana and Kashghar; on 
the west, lUikhara and Khwarizm ; on the north, I'ashkint and 
Shahrukhi\a, — in books uritteti Shash and IFinakat; and on 
the south, Balkh and d'irmi/. 

The Kuhik Water {lows along the north of Samarkand, at 
the distance of some 4 miles [i kiooli) ; it is so-called because 
it comes out from under the upland of the Little Hill (Kohik)^ 
lying between it and the town. The Dar-i-gham Water (canal) 
flows along the south, at the distance of some two miles 
(i sharV). This is a large and swift torrent, indeed it is like a 
large river, cut off from the Kohik Water. All the gardens and 
suburbs and some of the Ifuruvis of Samarkand are cultivated 
by it. F)}' the Kohik W’ater a stretch of from 30 to yt^^hdchP' 
by road, is made habitable and cultivated, as far as Bukhara 

' Sc'' 1 ) ' H art. Aschair j). 124. 

2 A1)U 'Aljilu’l-lriU l)in Ismri'ilu’J jausi l>. i<)4 ah. < 1 . 25^ aii. {8u)-87<) ad.). 
Sec D'i lot art. I'^okh'iri p. nn, art. (iiora^; ]). 373, ami art. Sahiliu'l- 
hokhaii p. 722. lie |)assi-d a short ptruKl, only, of his lilr; in Khartank, a 
suhurl) ol Sarnarkaml. 

^ cy. f. 3/^ and n. 1. 

♦ dhis thou;;h 247^ ft. above the sea is only some 300 ft. above Samarkan<l. 
It is th(‘ Cdifipan ata (lAithrr of Slieplmrd-.g of maps and on it 'i'imur built a 
shrine to the local j)atron of slieplierds. I iic Zar-atshan, or rather, its 
Qara-su aim. flows from the east of the Little ilill and turns round it to 
flow w(‘st. Labur uses the name Kohik Water loosf ly ; e.^. for the vvjioh^ 
Zar afshan when he speaks {infra) of cuffing off the Dar-i-gham canal but for 
its southern arm only, the Qar.a su in several places, and once, for the Dar i- 
gham canal. See f. 4()^ and Kostenko i. 102. 

^ rud. 'I he Zar afshan lias a very rapid current. See Kostenko i, 196, 
and for the cai\ah, L K4- hhe name Dar-i-gham is used also tor a musical 
note having charm to witch away grid ; and also lor a town noted lor its 
wines. 

^ What tills represents ran only be guessed ; pernaps 150 to 200 miles. 
Abu'l-hda (Reinaud ii, 213) (|uotes Ibn Haukal as saying that trom Bukhara 
up to “ Dot tarn " (this seems to l>e where the Zar-afshan emerges into the 
ojien land) is r ight days’ journey through an unbroken tangle of verdure and 
gardens. 
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and Qara-kul. Large as the river is, it is not too large lor its 
dwellings and its culture ; during three or four months of the Tol. 45^. 
year, indeed, its waters do not reach Bukhara.^ Grapes, 
melons, apples and pomegranates, all fruits indeed, are good 
in Samarkand ; two are famous, its apple and its 0 iihi (grape).“ 

Its winter is mightily cold; snow falls but not so much as in 
Kabul; in the heats its climate is good but not so good as 
Kabul’s. 

In the town and suburbs of Samarkand are many fine build- 
ings and gardens of Timur Beg and Aulugh Beg Mirza.'^ 

In the citadel/ Timur Beg erected a very line building, the 
great four-storeyed kiosque, known as the Guk Sarai.'’ In the 
walled-town, again, near the Iron Gate, he built a I'riday 
iMosque^' of stone ; on this worked many stone-cutters, 

brought from Hindustan. Round its frontal arch is inscribed 
in letters large enough to be read two miles away, the Qu’ran 
verse, IlG ua, yerfa' Ibrahlui al QaiccCid alt akluiraj This also 
is a very fine building. Again, he laid out two gardens, on the 

' Sec ScliuyU r i, jSu on the ai^jwrtioninfnl of water to Samarkand and 
liukhaia. 

2 It IS still i^Town in the Samarkand region, and in Mr. lO'skine's time a 
gra})e of t]ie saim' name was cultivated in Aurangfihad ot the l)(‘( ean. 

i.c. SJuVu^kh], d'imur's grandson, through Shahrukh. It may !)<■ noted 
liere that Jk'ilmr never gives 'J imur any other titk' than lag and that he 
styles all 'I ini in ids, Mirza (Mii -born). 

* Mr. Erskme liere points out the toniradi' tion Ueiween the statements 
(1) of Ibn Haukal, writing, in 367 ah. (077 ad.), ot Siurivirkaiid as having a 
citadel an outer-fort {quy^hun) and (iates !' (,:li eircumvallations ; 

and (2) of Sharaiu’d-din Yazdi (/-.N.) who mentions that when, in 'j'imur’s 
day, the Cretes besieged Samarkand, it had neillirr walls nor gates. See 
Uuseley’s Ibn llaiikal ]> 253 ; /.N. Dib. Ind. ed. i, lo.^ arid JVtis de la Croix’s 
Z.N. [Jhstoire dr Timur Bei^) 1, gl. 

Here still In s tlie Ascension Stone, the Guk-tush, a block of greyish white 
marble. Concerning tiic date of the erection of the building and meaning 
of its name, see c.g. Pctis de la Croix’s Jlisloire de Chhif^iz Khdoi p. 17 1 ; Mi'ins. 
p. 40 note ; and Schuyler s.n. 

^ d’his seems to be tfu- TCibi Khanini Me)S(pie. d lie author of Lrs Mn^qiUes 
de^ Samarcande stales that d'lmur built Bibi Khrmim and the Cfir-i-amir 
(Amir’s tomb) ; dec.ora,fU Sliali 1 zinda and sed ii]) the Chhjvin-aLa shrine. 
i f. 1 46 and note to Jahangir Mirza, as to the Gur-i-amir. 

7 Cap. H. Quoting from S.ih ’s Qur’dn (i, 24) the verse is, “ And Ibr-Miim 
and Isma’il raised tlie foundations of the house, .saying, ' Lord ! aceejit it 
Irom us, for Thou art he who hearest and knowest ; Lord ' make us also 
resigned to ddiee, and show us Thy lioly ceremonies, and be turned to \r, tor 
Thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.' ” 
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cast of the town, one, the more distant, the Ba^h-i-bulandld 
the other and nearer, the Ihl^i^h-i-dilkiisha." From Dilkiisha t(> 
the Turquoise Gate, he plants'd an Avenue of White l^){)lara 
and in the earden itself erected a qreat kiosque, ])ainte(l insidt 
I'oi. 4C. with pi('tures of his battles in H indfistan. He made anotiui 
garden, kiu)wn as the Naf}shd-jalirin (W'orld’s Pirturen on the 
skirt of Jvohik, above the yara-su or, as people als(^ call it, the 
Ali-i*rahmat (\\kater-of-merc\ ) of Kan-i-ed.'^ It had ^one to 
ruin wlien 1 saw it, nothing remaining of it e\ce{)t its name. 
His also are the Iblgh-i-clianar,' near the walls and Ix’low the 
t(*wn on the south/’ also the Flagli-i-sharnal (North Garden) 
and the Bagh-i-bihisht ((jarden n( Paradiseb His own tomb 
and those of his descendants who have ruled in Samarkand, 
arc in a College, built at the exit iL'/a/.pb ) of the walled-town, by 
Muhammad Sultan Mlrza, the .-^on of Timur Beg’s son, 
Jahangir Mirza * 

Amongst Aulfigh Beg Mirza’s huildings inside the town are 
a College and a monastery \l\luhujdh). The dome of the 
monastery is very large, few so large, are sliown in the.* world. 
Near these two buildings, he constructed an excellent Hot 
Bath [hamynd)u) known as the Mirzaks I'5ath ; he had the pave- 
ments in this made of all sorts of stone (? mosaic) ; such 


^ or, Inilnml, Cianh-n ol tiu- Meiplit or (larUcn, 7 ho Tiirki trxts Ixivo 
what can bo road as huldi but tjio Z.N. 1)01 li wlicn describing it (ii, ig4| 
and elsewhere (c./;. ii, 500) writes bulavAl. liuldi may b(^ a ch'iical error l(u 
hiiiiDidi, tlie height, a name agreeing with the position ot the gaidt n. 

‘ Jn the Heart -ex})Lindiiig (rarden. the’ Spanish Ambassadors had Uieir hist 
inlerxitw with Timur. Srr Claxijo (Markliam p, 130). Also the Z.N. li, e 
for an account of its construction. 

Judging horn the location ol the gardens and of Babur’s camps, Ihi- 
appears to be tlie Avenue meiitii.med on 1 . 39/^ and f. ,p). 

^ Sec injra f. and note. 

M he Phne-tr( (' Garden. This seems to be Clavijo’s liay^inar, laid (.nit 
shortly bcfoia* he saw it (Markham p. 13b). 

'.1 he citadel of Samarkand stands liigdi ; from it the ground slopt'S west 
and south ; on these sides therefore gardens outsicb' the walls would Im 
markedly below the outer fort {IdsIiAjurghiui). Here as dst where the second 
W . i-B. reads stone lor outrr [Cf. index s.n. task). I'or tlic making of tlie 
Worth garden sec Z.N. i, 79(). 

7 'l imur’s eldt'st son, d. S05 aii. (1402 ad.), beff>re his father, therefore. 
Babur's wording suggests that in liis day, tne Ciur-i-amir was known) a.s thf 
Madnisa. Fee as to the buildings 7 ,.N. i, 713 and ii, 492, 595, 597, 705 
(,lavi;o (Markham p. ibg and }>. 166) ; and Les Mo^qua:s de Senna) candc. 
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another bath is not known in Khurasan or in Samarkand.^ Toi. 46^ 
Again ; — to the south of the College is his mosque, known as the 
Masjid-i-maqata' (Carved Mosque) because its ceiling and its 
walls are all covered with isllrn'r and Chinese pictures formed 
of segments of wood.‘^ There is great discrepancy between the 
qihhi of this mosque and that of the College; that of the 
mosque seems to have been fixed by astronomical observation. 

Another of AulQgh Beg Mirza’s fine buildings is an observa- 
tory, that is, an instrument for writing Astronomical Tables.’ 

This stands three storeys high, on the shirt of the Kohik 
ii[)l;Lnd. By its means the Mirza worked out the Kurkani 
Tables, now used all over the world. Less work is done with 
any < others. Before these were made, people used the Ail- 
khani Tables, put together at Maragha, by Khwaja Nasir 
in the time of Hulaku Khan. Hulaku Khan it is, people call 
A il-klidnh^ 

(/I uthur's Not more tiian seven or eight ohservaiones seem to 

have been ('onsti ucted in the wurld. Mainum Khalifa'’ (Cali})h) made 
one with whi( h the Mamumx I'abU's were written. Batalmus (Ptolemy,) 
constructed another. Another was made, in lIindu.^tan. in tlie time of 
Raja X'lkiamaditya Hindu, in I'jjain and Dhar, that is, the Malwa 
((nmtiw, now known as Mandu. 'i'he Hindus of Hindustan use the 
'1 allies of this ( tli^ervatory. I hev were j)ut together 1.584 years ago.^ Fol. 47 
Compared willi others, they are somewhat detective. 


^ Hiiuluslan would make a lx flt-r climax her(‘ tlian Samarkand does, 

* These appear to be pictures or oriiaiueiitations of carved wood. Red- 
lioiist' describes ■iH'imi as a special kind ot ornamentation in curved lines, 
similar to ( hinese methods. 

i.c. the Black Stone {huba) at Makkah to wluch .Musalmans turn in 
jirayer. 

* As ancient observatories were themselves the instruments of astronomical 
olisea vation, Babur s wording is correct. Aulugh Jpeg’s great quadrant was 
180 tt. high ; Abu-muliammad KhujandV s sextant had a radius ol 58 it. 
ja’i Singh made similar great instruments in Ja ipur, Dihli has others. C/. 
Greaves Misc. Works i. 50 ; Meins, p. 51 note ; Aiyhi-i-akbari (Jarrett) ii, 5 
and note ; Murray's Hand-book to Bengal p. 331 ; Indian Gazetteer xiii, 41)0. 

^ b. 597 AH. ( 1 , 67a AH. (i2oi'i.:74 ad.). See DTIerbelot’s art. Nasir-i-din 
p. 662 ; Abu’l-lida (Reinaud, Introeluclion i, cxxxviii) and Beale’s Biographical 
Diet. s.n. 

® a grandson of Chingiz Khan, d. 663 ah. (1265 ad.). The cognomen 
All-khdni (Il-khdnl) may mean Khan of the Tribe. 

Jjarunu’r-rashid’s second .son ; d. 218 ah. (833 ad.). 

® Mr. Erskine notes that this remark would seem to fix the date at which 
Babur wrote it as 934 ah. (1527 ad.), that being the 1584th. year of the era 
of Vikramaditya, and therefore at three years before Babur's death. (The 
Vikramaditya era begun 57 uc.) 
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Aulugh Beg Mirza again, made the garden known as the 
Bagh-i-rnaidan (Garden of the Plain), on the skirt of the 
Kohik upland. In the middle of it he erected a fine building 
they call Chihil Situn (Forty Pillars). On both storeys are 
pillars, all of stone (idshdtn).^ Four turrets, like minarets, 
stand on its four corner-towers, the way up into them being 
through the towers. Everywhere there are stone pillars, some 
fluted, some twisted, some many-sided. On the four sides of 
the upper storey are open galleries enclosing a four-doored 
hall {chdr-dara ) ; their pillars also are all of stone. The raised 
floor of the building is all paved with stone. 

He made a smaller garden, out beyond Chihil Situn and 
towards Kohik, also having a building in it. In the open 
gallery of this building he placed a great stone throne, some 
14 or 15 yards {qdn) long, some 8 yards wide and perhaps 
I }’ard high. They brought a stone so large by a very long 
road.- There is a crack in the middle of it which people say 
must have come after it wms brought here. In the same 
Fol. 47/. garden he also built a four-doored hall, know as the ChinF 
khana (Porcelain House) because its izdra'^ are all of porcelain ; 
he sent to China for the porcelain used in it. Inside the walls 
again, is an old building of his, known as the Masjid-i-laqlaqa 
(Mosque of the Echo). If anyone stamps on the ground under 
the middle of the dome of this mosque, the sound echoes back 
from the whole dome ; it is a curious matter of which none 
know the secret. 

In the time also of SI. Ahmad Mirza the great and lesser 
begs laid out many gardens, large and small.* For beauty, and 
air, and view, few will have equalled Darwesh Muhammad 
Tarkhan’s Char-bagh (Four Gardens).^ It lies overlooking 
the whole of Qulba Meadow, on the slope below the Bagh-i- 

1 Cf. index s.n. task. 

2 This remark may refer to the 34 miles between the town and the quarries 
of its building stone. See f. 49 and note to AitmS,k Pass. 

3 Steingass, any support for the back in sitting, a low wall in front of a 
house. See Vullers p. 148 and Burhdn-i-qdtV ; p. 119. Perhaps a dado. 

* beg u begat, bd^gh u bdghcha. 

6 Four Gardens, a quadrilateral garden, laid out in four plots. The use 
of the name has now been extended for any well-arranged, large garden, 
especially one belonging to a ruler (Erskine). 
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maidan. Moreover it is arranged symmetrically, terrace above 
terrace, and is planted with beautiful ndvwdn^ and cypresses 
and white poplar. A most agreeable sojourning place, its one 
defect is the want of a large stream. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully beautified town. One of its 
specialities, perhaps found in few other places,^ is that the 
different trades are not mixed up together in it but each has its 
own bazar, a good sort of plan. Its bakers and its cooks are 
good. The best paper in the world is made there ; the water 
for the paper-mortars^ all comes from Kan-i-gil,^ a meadow on 
the banks of the Qara-su (Blackwater) or Ab-i-rahmat (Water FoI. 48. 
of Mercy). Another article of Samarkand trade, carried to all 
sides and (juarters, is cramoisy velvet. 

Excellent meadows lie round Samarkand. One is the 
famous Kan-i-gil, some 2 miles east and a little north of the 
town. The Qara-su or Ab-i-rahmat flows through it, a stream 
(with driving power) for perhaps seven or eight mills. Some 
say the original name of the meadow must have been 
Kan-i-abgir (Mine of Quagmire) because the river is bordered 
by quagmire, but the histories all write Kan-i-gil (Mine of clay). 

It is an excellent meadow. The Samarkand sultans always 
made it their reserve,'* going out to camp in it each year for a 
month or two. 

^ As two of the trees mentioned here are large, it may be right to translate 
ndrwdn, not by pomegranate, but as the hard-wood elm, Madame Ujfalvy's 
‘ karagatche ' (p. 168 and p. 222). The name qard-yighdch (karagatch), 
dark tree, is given to trees other than this elm on account of their deep 
shadow. 

^ Now a common plan indeed ! See Schuyler i, 173. 

3 juwdz-i-kaghazUlr [nhig) su’t.i.e. the water of the paper-(pulping)-mortars. 

Owing to the omission from some MSS. of the word sii, water, juwdz has been 
mistaken for a kind of paper. See Mems. p. 52 and Mims, i, 102 ; A.Q.R. 

July 1910. p. 2, art. Paper-mills of Samarkand (H.B.) ; and Madame Ujfalvy 
p. 188. Kostenko, it is to be noted, docs not include paper in his list (i, 346) 
of modern manufactures of Samarkand. 

* Mine of mud or clay. My husband has given me support for reading jgil, 
and not gul, rose;~(i) In two good MSS. of theW.-i-B, the word is pointed 
with kasra, i.e. as for gil, clay ; and (2) when describing a feast held in the 
garden by Tim'ur, the ^.N. gays the mud-mine became a rose-mine, shuda 
Kdn-i-gil Kdn-i-gul. [Mr. Erskine refers here to P^tis de la Croix’s Histoife 
de Timur Beg (i.e. ;^.N.) i, 96 and ii, 1 33 and 421.] 

® qurugh. Vullers, classing the word as Arabic, Zenker, classing it as 
Eastern Turki, and Erskine (p. 42 n.) explain this as land reserved for the 

6 
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Higher up (on the river) than Kan-i-gil and to the s.e. 
of it is a meadow some 4 miles east of the town, known as 
Khan YurtI (Khan’s Camping-ground). The Qara-su flows 
through this meadow before entering Kan-i-gil. When it 
comes to Khan Yurti it curves back so far that it encloses, 
with a very narrow outlet, enough ground for a camp. Having 
noticed these advantages, we camped there for a time during 
Kol. 4S>. the siege Samarkand.^ 

Another meadow is the Budana, Qurugh (Quail Reserve), 
lying between Dibkusha and the town. Another is the Kubi- 
maghak (Meadow of the deep pool) at some 4 miles from the 
town. This also is a round^ meadow. People call it Kuhi- 
maghak meadow because the^e is a large pool on one side of it. 
SI. ‘AH Mirza lay here during the siege, when I was in Khan 
Yurti. Another and smaller meadow is Qulba (Plough); it 
has Qulba Village and the Kohik Water on the north, the 
Bagh-i-maidan and Darwesh Muhammad Tarkhan’s Char-bagh 
on the south, and the Kohik upland on the west. 

Samarkand has good districts and tumdm. Its largest 
district, and one that is its equal, is Bukhara, 25 ytglidch^ to 
the west. Bukhara in its turn, has several iumdns ; it is a fine 
town ; its fruits are many and good, its melons excellent ; 
none in Ma wara’u’n-nahr matching them for quality and 
quantity. Although the Mir Timuri melon of AkhsP is sweeter 
and more delicate than any Bukhara melon, still in Bukhara 
many kinds of melon are good and plentiful. The Bukhara 
plum is famous ; no other equals it. They skin it,^ dry it and 
Fol. 49. carry it from land to land with rarities {iabarrukldr blla) ; it is 
an excellent laxative medicine. Fowls and geese are much 


summer encampment of princes. Shaw (Voc. p. 155), deriving it from 
qurumdq, to frighten, explains it as a fenced field of growing grain. 

^ Cf. f. 40. There it is located at one yighdeh and here at 3 kurohs from the 
town. 

2 taur. Cf. Zenker s.n. I understand it to lie, as KhSn Yurti did, in a curve 
of the river. 

3 162 m. bv rail. 

* Cf. f. 3 . ■ 

® tirisini suiuh. The verb sulmdk, to despoil, seems to exclude the common 
plan of stoning the fruit. Cf. f. 36, ddnasini allp, taking out the stones. 
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looked after (parwdrl) in Bukhara. Bukhara wine is the strongest 
made in Ma wara’u’n-nahr ; it was what I drank when drink- 
ing in those countries at Samarkand.^ 

Kesh is another district of Samarkand, 9 ylghdch^ by road 
to the south of the town. A range called the AitmSk Pass 
(Ddbdnf lies between Samarkand and Kesh ; from this are 
taken all the stones for building. Kesh is called also Shahr- 
i-sabz (Green-town) because its barren waste (^ahr) and roofs 
and walls become beautifully green in spring. As it was Timur 
Beg’s birth-place, he tried hard to make it his capital. He 
erected noble buildings in it. To seat his own Court, he built 
a great arched hall and in this seated his Commander-begs and 
his Diwan-begs, on his right and on his left. For t^se 
attending the Court, he built two smaller halls, and to seat 
petitioners to his Court, built quite small recesses on the four 
sides of the Court-house.'* Few arches so fine can be shown in 
the world. It is said to be higher than the Kisri Arch.^ 
Timur Beg also built in Kesh a college and a mausoleum, 
in which are the tombs of Jahangir Mirza and others of his 
descendants.^ As Kesh did not offer the same facilities as 

1 Min Samarkandtd aul (or auwal) aichkdndd Bukhara chdghlrldr nl alchdr 
aidim. These words have been understood to refer to Babur's initial drinking 
of wine but this reading is negatived by his statement (f. 189) that he first 
drank wine in Harat in 912 ah. I understand his meaning to be that the 
wine he drank in Samarkand was Bukhara, wine. The time cannot have been 
earlier than 917 ah, The two words aul aichkdndd, 1 read as parallel to aul 
{bdghri qard) (f. 280) ‘ that drinking,' ‘ that bird,' i.e. of those other countries, 
not of Hindustan where he wrote. 

It may be noted that Babur’s word for wine, chdghtr, may not always 
represent wine of the grape but may include wine of the apple and pear (cider 
and perry), and other fruits. Cider, its name seeming to be a descendant of 
chdghlr, was introduced into England by Crusaders, its manufacture having 
been learned from Turks in Palestine. 

2 48 m. 3 fur. by way of the Aitmak Pass (mod. Takhta Qarachi), and, 
Reclus (vi, 256) Buz-gala-khana, Goat-house. 

3 The name Aitmak, to build, appears to be due to the stone quarries on 
the range. The pass-head is 34 m. from Samarkand and 3000 ft. above it. 
See Kostenko ii, 1 15 and Schuyler ii, 61 for details of the route. 

* The description of this hall is difficult to translate. Clavijo (Markham 
124) throws light on the smaU recesses. Cf. ^.N. i, 781 and 300 and Schuyler 
ii, 68. 

5 The Taq-i-kisri, below Baghdad, is 105 ft. high, 84 ft. span and 150 ft. 
in depth (Erskine). 

® Cf. f. 46. Babur does not mention that Timur’s father was buried at 
Kesh. Clavijo (Markham p. 123) says it was TimQr’s first intention to be 
buried near his father, in Kesh. 
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Samarkand for becoming a town and a capital, he at last made 
clear choice of Samarkand. 

Another district is Qarshi, known also as Nashaf and Nakh- 
shab.^ Qarshi is a Mughul name. In the Mughul tongue they 
call a kur-khdna Qarshi.^ The name must have come in after 
the rule of Chingiz Khan. Qarshi is somewhat scantily sup- 
plied with water; in spring it is very beautiful and its grain 
and melons are good. It lies i8 yi^hdch^ by road south and a 
little inclined to west of Samarkand. In the district a small 
bird, known as the qiUquytru^h and resembling the hd^hri qard, 
is found in such countless numbers that it goes by the name of 
the Qarshi birdie (murghak).^ 

Khozar is another district ; Karmina another, lying between 
Samarkand and Bukhara; Qara-kul another, y ylglidch^ n.w. 
of Bukhara and at the furthest limit of the water. 

Samarkand has good iumdns. One is Soghd with its de- 
pendencies. Its head Yar-yilaq, its foot Bukhara, there may 
be not one single yigJidch of earth without its village and its 
cultivated lands. So famous is it that the saying attributed to 
Timur Beg, ^ I have a garden ^oylghdch long,^ must have been 
spoken of Soghd. Another tumdn is Shavdar (var. Shadwar), 
an excellent one adjoining the town-suburbs. On one side it 
has the range (Aitmak Daban), lying between Samarkand and 
Fol. 50. Shahr-i'Sabz, on the skirts of which are many of its villages. 
On the other side is the Kohik Water (i,e, the Dar-i-gham 
canal). There it lies! an excellent tumdn, with fine air, full 
of beauty, abounding in waters, its good things cheap. 
Observers of Egypt and Syria have not pointed out its match. 

1 Abu'l-fida (Rcinaud 11 , ii, 21) says that Nasaf is the Arabic and Nakhshab 
the local name for Qarshi. Ibn Haukal (Ouseley p. 260) writes Nakhshab. 

2 This word has been translated Intrial-fylacc and cimetihe but Qarshi means 
castle, or royal-residence. The ^.N. (i. 1 1 1) says that Qarshi is an equivalent 
for Ar. qasr, palace, and was so called, from one built there by Qublai Khin 
(d. 1294 AD.). Perhaps Babur's word is connected with Gurkh^n, the title 
of sovereigns in Khutan, and means great or royal-house, i.e. palace. 

^ 94 m. 6J fur. via J^m (Kostenko i, 115.) 

^ See Appendix B. 

® some 34 m, (Kostenko i, 196). Schuyler mentions that he heard in 
Qara-kuJ a tradition that the district, in bye-gone days, was fertilized from 
the Sir. 

" C/.f.45 
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Though Samarkand has other tumdnSf none rank with those 
enumerated; with so much, enough has been said. 

Timur Beg gave the government of Samarkand to his eldest 
son, Jahangir Mirza (in 776 AH.-1375 ad.) ; when Jahangir 
Mirza died (805 ah. -1403 ad.), he gave it to the Mirza’s eldest 
son, Muhammad Sultan-i-jahangir ; when Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza died, it went to Shah-rukh Mirza, Timur Beg’s youngest 
son. Shah-rukh Mirza gave the whole of Ma wara’u’n-nahr 
(in 872 AH.- 1467 AD.) to his eldest son, Aulugh Beg Mirza. 

From him his own son, 'Abdu’l-latif Mirza took it, (853 ah.- 
1449 AD.), for the sake of this five days’ fleeting world martyr- 
ing a father so full of years and knowledge. 

The following chronogram gives the date of Aulugh Beg 
Mirza’s death : — 

Aulugh Beg, an ocean of wisdom and science, 

The pillar of realm and religion, 

Sipped from the hand of ‘Abbas, the mead of martyrdom, 

And the date of the death is ‘Abbas kasht (‘Abbas slew) A 

Though ‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza did not rule more than five 6r si.v 
months, the following couplet was current about him : — 

111 does sovereignty befit the parricide ; 

Should he rule, be it for no more than six months.^ 

This chronogram of the death of 'Abdu’l-latif Mirza is also 
well done : — 

‘Abdu’l-larif, in glory a Khusrau and Jamshid, Fol. 50^, 

In his train a Farldun and Zardusht, 

Babi Husain slew on the Friday Eve, 

With an arrow. Write as its date, Bdbd Husain kasht (B5ba 
Husain slew ). 3 

After 'Abdu’l-latif Mirzas death, (Jumada I, 22, 855 ah.- 
June 22nd. 1450 AD.), (his cousin) 'Abdu’l-lah Mirza, the grand- 
son of Shah-rukh Mirza through Ibrahim Mirza, seated him- 

^ By abjad the words 'Abbas kasht yield 853. The date of the murder was 
Ramzan 9. 853 ah. (Oct. 27th. 1449 ad.). 

^ This couplet is quoted in the Rauzatuf-safa (lith. cd. vi, f. 234 foot) and 
in the H.S. ii, 44. It is said, in the R.S. to be by NTijjami and to refer to the 
killing by Shiruya of his father, Khusrau Parwiz in 7 ah. (628 ad.). The 
H.S. says that 'Abdu'l-latif constantly repeated the couplet, after he had 
murdered his father. [See also Daulat Shah (Browne p. 356 and p. 366.) H.R. 

3 By abjad, Bdbd Husain kasht yields 854. The death was on Rabi‘ I, 26, 

854 AH. (May 9th. 1450 AD.). See R.S. vi, 235 for an account of this death. 
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self on the throne and ruled for i8 months to two years.^ 
From him SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza took it (855 AH.-1451 ad.). He 
in his life-time gave it to his eldest son, SI. Ahmad Mirza ; 
SI. Ahmad Mirza continued to rule it after his father’s death 
(873 AH. -1469 AD.). On his death (899 ah. -1494 ad.) SI. Mahmud 
Mirza was seated on the throne and on his death (900 ah.- 

1495 AD.) Bai'Sunghar Mirza. Bai-sunghar Mirza was made 
prisoner for a few days, during the Tarkhan rebellion (goi ah.- 

1496 AD.), and his younger brother, SI. 'Ali Mirza was seated on 
the throne, but Bai-sunghar Mirza, as has been related in this 
history, took it again directly. PTom Bai-sunghar Mirza I 
took it (903 AH.-i4g7 ad.). Further details will be learned 
from the ensuing history. 

{c. Babur's rule in Samarkand,) 

When I was seated on the throne, I shewed the Samarkand 
begs precisely the same favour and kindness they had had 
before. I bestowed rank and favour also on the begs with me, 
Fol. 51. to each according to his circumstances, the largest share falling 
to SI. Ahmad Tambal; he had been in the household begs’ 
circle ; I now raised him to that of the great begs. 

We had taken the town after a seven months’ hard siege. 
Things of one sort or other fell to our men when we got in. 
The whole country, with exception of Samarkand itself, had 
come in earlier either to me or to SI. ‘AJi Mirza and conse- 
quently had not been over-run. In any case however, what 
could have been taken from districts so long subjected to raid 
and rapine? The booty our men had taken, such as it was, 
came to an end. When we entered the town, it was in such 
distress that it needed seed-corn and money-advances; what 
place was this to take anything from ? On these accounts our 
men suffered great privation. We ourselves could give them 
nothing. Moreover they yearned for their homes and, by ones 
and twos, set their faces for flight. The first to go was Bayaii 
Quli’s (son) Khan Quli; Ibrahim Begchlk was another; all the 
Mughuls went off and, a little later, SI. Ahmad TambaU 

Auzun IJasan counted himself a very sincere and faithful 

1 This overstates the time ; dates shew i yr. i mth. and a few days. 
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iriend of Khwaja-i-qazi; we therefore, to put a stop to these 
desertions, sent the Khwaja to him (in Andijan) so that they, 
in agreement, might punish some of the deserters and send 
others back to us. But that very Auzun Hasan, that traitor to 
his salt, may have been the stirrer-up of the whole trouble and 
the spur-to-evil of the deserters from Samarkand. Directly SI. 
Ahmad Tarabal had gone, all the rest took up a wrong position. 

(d, Andijan demanded of Babur by The Khan, and also for Jahangir 
Mlrzd.) 

Although, during the years in which, coveting Samarkand, I 
had persistently led my army out, SI. Mahmud " Khan ^ had 
provided me with no help whatever, yet, now it had been taken, 
he wanted Andijan. Moreover, Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad 
Tavibal, just when soldiers of ours and all the Mughuls had 
deserted to Andijan and Akhsi, wanted those two districts for 
Jahangir Mirza. For several reasons, those districts could not 
be given to them. One was, that though not promised to The 
Khan, yet he had asked for them and, as he persisted in asking, 
an agreement with him was necessary, if they were to be given 
to Jahangir Mirza. A further reason was that to ask for them 
just when deserters from us had fled to them, was very like a 
command. If the matter had been brought forward earlier, 
some way of tolerating a command might have been found. At P'01. 52. 
the moment, as the Mughuls and the Andijan army and several 
even of my household had gone to Andijan, I had with me in 
Samarkand, beg for beg, good and bad, somewhere about 1000 
men. 

When Auzun Hasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal did not get what 
they wanted, they invited all those timid fugitives to join them. 

Just such a happening, those timid people, for their own sakes, 
had been asking of God in their terror. Hereupon, Auzun 
Ijasan and SI. Ahmad Tambal, becoming openly hostile and 
rebellious, led their army from Akhsi against Andijan. 

Tulun Khwaja was a bold, dashing, eager brave of the Barin 
(Mughuls). My father had favoured him and he was still in 
favour^ I myself having raised him to the rank of beg. In 
^ i.e. The KhSn of the Mughuls, B3.bur's uncle. 
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truth he deserved favour, a wonderfully bold and dashing brave I 
He, as being the man I favoured amongst the Mughuls, was 
sent (after them) when they began to desert from Samarkand, to 
counsel the clans and to chase fear from their hearts so that 
Fol. 52^. they might not turn their heads to the wind.^ Those two 
traitors however, those false guides, had so wrought on the 
clans that nothing availed, promise or entreaty, counsel or 
threat. Tulun Khwaja’s march lay through Aiki-su-arasig 
known also as Rabatik-aurchini. Auzun Hasan sent a 
skirmishing party against him; it found him off his guard, 
seized and killed him. This done, they took lahaneir Mirza 
and went to besiege Andijan 

{e. Babur loses Andijan.) 

In Andijan when my army rode out for Samarkand, I liad 
left Aiiziln Hasan and ‘Ali-dost Ta<ghai (Ramzan ()C2AH.-May 
1497 AD.). Khwaja-i-qa/i had gone there later on, and there 
too were many of my men from Samarkand. During the' siege, 
the Khwaja, out of good-will to me, apportioned 1 8,000 of his 
own sheep to the garrison and to the families of the men still 
with rne. While the siege was going on, letters kept coming to 
me from my mothers^ and from the Khwaja, saying in effect, 
‘ They are besieging us in this way ; if at our cry of distress you 
do not come, things will go all to ruin. Samarkand was taken 
Fol. 53- by the strength of Andijan; if Andijan is in your hands, God 
willing, Samarkand can be had again.’ One after another 
came letters -to this purport. Just then I was recovering from 
illness but, not having been able to take due care in the days of 
convalescence, I went all to pieces again and this time, bccam(‘ 
So very ill that for four days my sp('ech was impeded and they 

^ laph. MS. not turn ; l lai. aiul Kr! i 's MSS. {:,{<} ia 

bad] .■ might not givo. lioth srem Irav.n from tlip 

protective lia])it ot man and beast ot turninit the oacU to a stcTin-wiiid. 

2 i.r. betwixt tvvo waters, the Miyan i Uu ab ot India, lb v, it is tlu' most 
fertile trian^de of land in d’urkistan (Rodus, v.i, um) , ('iicloscd by the eastern 
mountains, ttie Niinn and the* Qara-su ; Rabatik-auri lilni, its alternative 
naim;, means Small Station sub-ilistrict. I'rom the iim-s of ailnlihi 1 inl#i 
tliut it drseribcs a district in which there is no coiwiderable head (luarters 
fort, 

^ i.e. his own, Qutk'iq-ni/^r Khanim and lur.s, AisAn daidat Begliy, with 
perhaps other widows of his father, probably Shah Sultan Begim. 
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used to drop water into my mouth with cotton. Those with 
me, hegs and bare braves alike, despairing of my life, began 
each to take thought for himself. While I was in this condition, 
the begs, by an error of judgment, shewed me to a servant of 
Auzun Hasan’s, a messenger come with wild proposals, and 
then dismissed him. In four or five days, I became somewhat 
better but still could not speak, in another few days, was 
myself again. 

Such letters ! so anxious, so beseeching, coming from my 
mothers, that is from my own and hers, Aisan-daulat Begim, 
and from my teacher and spiritual guide, that is, Khwaja-i- 
maulana-i-qazi, with what heart would a man not move? We 
left Samarkand for Andijan on a Saturday in Rajab (F'eb.- 
March), when I had ruled 100 days in the town. It was FoI. 53-^. 
Saturday again when we reached Khujand and on that day a 
person brought news from Andijan, that seven days before, that 
is on the very day we had left Samarkand, *Ali-dost Taghai had 
surrendered Andijan. 

These are the particulars ; — The servant of Auzun Hasan who, 
after seeing me, was allowed to leave, had gone to Andijan and 
there said, ‘ The pdchlidli cannot speak and they are dropping 
water into his mouth with cotton.’ Having gone and made 
these assertions in the ordinary way, he took oath in ‘Ali-dost 
Taghai’s presence. ^All-dost Taghai w^as in the Khakan Gate. 
Becoming without footing through this matter, he invited the 
opposite party into the fort, made covenant and treaty with 
them, and surrendered Andijan. Of provisions and of fighting 
men, there was no lack whatever; the starting point of the 
surrender was the cowardice of that false and faithless 
manikin t what was told him, he made a pretext to put him- 
self in the right. 

When the enemy, after taking possession of Andijan, heard 
of my arrival in Khujand, they martyred Khwaja-i-maulana-i- 
qazi by hanging him, with dishonour, in the Gate of the citadel. Foi. 54. 
He had come to be known as Khwaja-maulana-i-qazi but his 
own name was ‘Abdu’l-lah. On his father’s side, his line went 
back to Shaikh Burhanu’d-din 'All Qillch, on his mother’s to 
SI. Ailik Mdzl. This family had come to be the Religious 
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Guides {muqtadd) and pontiff {Shaikku'l-isldm) and Judge {qdzt) 
in the Earghana country.^ He was a disciple of his Highness 
‘Ubaidu’Mah (Ahrart) and from him had his upbringing. I 
have nu doubt he was a saint (wait) ; what better witnesses to 
his sanctity than the fact that within a short time, no sign or 
trace remained of those active for his death ? He was a 
wonderful man ; it was not in him to be afraid ; in no other 
man was seen such courage as his. This quality is a further 
witn^. 's to his sanctity. Other men, however bold, have 
anxieties and tremours ; he had none. When they had killed 
him, they seized and plundered those connected with him, 
retainers and servants, tribesmen and followers. 

In anxiety for Andijan, we had given Samarkand out of our 
hands ; then heard we had lost Andijan. It was like the saying, 

‘ In ignorance, made to leave this place, shut out from that * 
{Ghafil az In jd rduda^ az an jd mdnda). It was very hard and 
vexing to me ; for why ? never since I had ruled, had I been cut 
off like this from my retainers and my country ; never since I 
had known myself, had I known such annoyance and such 
hardship 

(/. Bdhiirs action from Khujana as his base.) 

On our arrival in Khujand, certain hypocrites, not enduring 
to see Khalifa in my Gate, had so wrought on Muhammad 
Husain Mirza Dughldi and others that he was dismissed 
towards Tashkint. To Tashkint also Qasim Beg Quchln had 
been sent earlier, in order to ask The Khan’s help for a move 
on Andijan. The Kiian consented to give it and came himself 
by way of the Ahangaran Dale,^ to the foot of the Kindirlik 
Pass.*' There I went also, from Khujand, and saw my Khan 
dada.^ We then crossed the pass and halted on the Akhsi side. 
The enemy for their part, gathered their men and went to 
Akhsi. 

' Cf. f. iG for almost verbatim statements. 

2 Blacksmith's Dale. Ahangaran appears corrupted in modern maps to 
Angren. See ILS. ii, 293 for Khwand -amir's wording of this episode. 

'' Cf. f. lb and Kostenko i, loi. 

^ i.e. Khan Uncle (Mother’s brother). 
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Just at that time, the people in Pip^ sent me word they had 
made fast the fort but, owing to something misleading in The 
Khan’s advance, the enemy stormed and took it. Though 
The Khan had other good qualities and was in other ways 
businesslike, he was much without merit as a soldier and 
commander. Just when matters were at the point that if he 
made one more march, it was most probable the country would 
be had without fighting, at such a time ! he gave ear to what 
the enemy said with alloy of deceit, spoke of peace and, as his 
messengers, sent them Khwaja Abu’l-makaram and his own Foi. 55. 
Lord of the Gate, Beg Tilba (Fool), TambaFs elder brother. 

To save themselves those others (i»e. llasan and Tambal) mixed 
something true with what they fabled and agreed to give gifts 
and bribes eithef to The Khan or to his intermediaries. With 
this, The Khan retired. 

As the families of most of my begs and household and braves 
were in Andijan, 7 or 800 of the great and lesser begs and bare 
braves, 'left us in despair of our taking the place. Of the begs 
were ‘Ali-darwesh Beg, ‘Ali-mazid Quchln, Muhammad Baqir 
l)eg, Shaikh ‘Abdu’blah, Lord of the Gate and Mirim Ld^haru 
Of men choosing exile and hardship wHh me, there may have 
been, of good and bad, between 200 and 300. Of begs there 
were Qasim Quchln Beg, Wais Ld^hari Beg, Ibrahim Sdiu 
Beg, Shitim Taghai, Sayyidi Qara Beg; and of my 
household, Mir Shah Qticlitn^ Sayyid ^asim Jaldlry Lord of the 
Gate, ()asim-‘ajab, *Ali-dost Taghai s (son) Muhammad-dost, 
Muhammad-‘ali Mubashivy^ Khudai-birdi Tu^lichi Mu^liuly Yarik 
Taghai, Baba ‘Ali’s (son) Baba Quli, Pir Wais, Shaikh Wais, Foi. 55/^ 
Yar-‘ali Baldl ''^ Qasim Mir Akhwur (Chief Equerry) and Haidar 
Rikdbddv (stirrup-holder). 

It came very hard on me; I coma not help crying a good 
deal. Back I went to Khujand and thither they sent me my 

1 n.w. of the Sang ferry over the Sir. 

2 perhaps, messenger of good tidings. 

2 This man’s family connections are interesting. He was ‘Ali shukr Beg 
Bciharlu s grandson, nephew therefore of Pasha Begim ; through his son, 

Saif- 'all Beg, he was the grandfather of Bairam Khan-i khandn and thus the 
g.g.f. of 'Abdu’r-rahim Mirza, the translator of the Second W’dqi'di-i-babufl. 

Sec Firishta lith. ed. p. 250. 
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mother and my grandmother and the families of some of the 
men with me. 

That Ram^^.an (April-May) wc spent in Khujand, then 
mounted for Samarkand. We had already sent to ask The 
Khan’s help; he assigned, to act with us against Samarkand, 
his son, SI. Muhammad (Sultanim) Khiinika and (his son’s 
guardian) Ahmad I>eg with 4 or 5000 men and rode himself as 
far as Aura-tipa. There I saw him and from there went on 
by way of Yar-}Ilaq, past the Burka-yllaq Fort, the head- 
quarters of the sub-governor {dcln>^liii) of the district. SI. 
Muhammad Sultan and Ahmad l>cg, riding light and by 
another road, got to Yar-\Ilaq hrst but on their hearing that 
Shaibani Khan was raiding Shiraz and thereabouts, turned 
back. There was no help for it ! Back I too had to go. Again 
I went to Khujand ! 

As there was in me ambition for rule and desire of conquest, 
I did not sit at gaze when once or twice an affair had made no 
progress. Now I myself, thinking to make another move for 
Fol. t;6. Andijan, went to ask The Khan’s help. Over and above this, 
it was seven or eight years since I had seen Shah Begim^ and 
other relations ; they also were seen under the same pretext^ 
After a few days, The Khan appointed Sayyid Muhammad 
Husain (Dng/i/a/) and Ayub Bcgchik and Jan-hasan Bdrin with 
7 or 8000 men to help us. With this help we started, rode 
hght, through Khujand without a halt, left Kand-i-badain on 
the left and so to Nasukh, 9 or 10 ytghdch of road beyond 
Khujand and 3 ylghdcli {12-18 m.) from Kand-i-badam, there 
set our ladders up and took the fort. It was the melon season; 
one kind grown here, known as Isma‘il Shaikh!, has a yellow 
rind, feels like shagreen leather, has seeds like an apple’s and 
flesh four fingers thick. It is a wonderfully delicate melon ; no 
other such grows thereabout. Next day the Mughul begs 
represented to me, ‘ Our fighting men are few ; to what would 
holding this one fort lead on?’ In truth they were right; of 
what use was it to make that fort fast and stay there ? Back 
once more to Khujand! 

* Babur's (strpqr^ranclmothcr, co-widow with Aisan-daulat of Yunas Klian 
and mother of .\Kniad and Malunud Cha^hatdl. 
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/. Affairs of Khusrau Shah and the Ttmurid Mirzds), 

This year Khusrau Shah, taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with 
him, led his army (from Qunduz) to Chaghanian and with false 
and treacherous intent, sent this message to Hisar for SI. 

Mas'ud Mirza, ‘Come, betake yourself to Samarkand; if Fol. 56/5. 
Samarkand is taken, one Mirza may seat himself there, the 
other in Ilisar.’ Just at the time, the Mirza’s begs and house- 
hold were displeased with him, because he had shewn excessive 
favour to his father-in-law, Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds who from 
Bai-sunghar Mirza had gone to him. Small district though 
Hisar is, the Mirza had made the Shaikh’s allowance 1,000 
iwndns of fnlm^ and had given him the whole of Khutlan in 
which were the holdings of many of the Mirza’s begs and 
household. All this Shaikh ‘Abdu’Mah had; he and his sons 
took also in whole and in part, the control of the Mirza’s gate. 

Those angered began, one after the other, to desert to Bai- 
sunghar Mirza. 

By those words of false alloy, having put SI. Mas‘ud Mirza 
off his guard, Khusrau Shah and Bai-sunghar Mirza moved 
light out of Chaghanian, surrounded l.Iisar and, at beat of 
morning-drum, took possession of it. SI. Mas‘ud Mirza was in 
Daulat Sarai, a house his father had built in the suburbs. Not 
being able to get into the fort, he drew off towards Khutlan 
with Shaikh ‘Abu’l-lah Barlds, parted . from him half-way, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and betook himself to SI. 

Husain Mirza. Khusrau Shah, having taken Ilisar, set Bai- r-oi. 5; 
sunghar Mirza on the throne, gave Khutlan to his own younger 
brother, Wali and rode a few days later, to lay siege to Balkh 
where, with many of his father’s begs, was Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza [Bdi-qard). He sent Nazar Bahadur, his chief retainer, 
on in advance with 3 or 400 men to near Balkh, and himself 
taking Bai-sunghar Mirza with him, followed and laid the siege. 

* Hort the narrative ])itks up the thread of Khusrau Shah's alTairs, dropped 
(ur i. 44. 

mlnp tumdn fulus, i.c. a thousand sets-of-ten-thousand small copper coins. 

Mr. I'.rskine (Mrms. j). 61) here has a note on coins. As hero the tumdn does 
not seem to be a coin hut a number, I do nut rej)roducc it, valuable as it is 
per sc. 
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Wall he sent off with a large force to besiege Shabarghan and 
raid and ravage thereabouts. Wall, for his part, not being 
able to lay close siege, sent his men off to plunder the clans 
and hordes of the Zardak Chul, and they took him back 
over 100,000 sheep and some 300c camels. He then came, 
plundering the San-chlrik country on his way, and raiding and 
making captive the clan*? fortified in the hills, to join Khiisrau 
Shah before Balkh. 

One day during the siege, Khusrau Shah sent the Nazar 
Bahadur already mentioned, to destroy the water-channels^ of 
■ol. 57<5. Balkh. Out on him sallied Tingri-hirdl Sawdnchl,^ SI. Husain 
Mirza’s favourite beg. with 70 or 80 men, struck him down, cut 
off his head, carried it off, and went back into the fort. A very 
bold sally, and he did a striking deed. 

(g. Affairs of SI. Husain Mivzd and UadVii z-zamdn Mlrzd.) 

This same year, SI. llusain Mirza led his army out to Bast 
and there encamped,^ for the purpose of putting down Zu’n- 
nun Arg.hm and his son, Shah Shuja', because they had become 
Badi‘u'z-zaman Mirza’s retainers, had given him a daughter of 
Zu’n-nun in marriage and taken up a position hostile to himself. 
No corn for his army coming in from any quarter, it had begun 
to be distressed with hunger when the sub-governor of Bast 
surrendered. By help of the stores of Bast, the Mirza got back 
to Khurasan. 

Since such a great ruler as SI. Husain Mirza had twice led a 
splendid and well-appointed army out and twice retired, with- 
out taking Qunduz, or Hisar or ^andahar, his sons and his 
begs waxed bold in revolt and rebellion. In the spring of this 
year, he se^t a large army under Muhammad Wall Beg to put 
down (his son) Muhammad ‘Husain Mirza who, supreme in 
Astarabad, had taken up a position hostile to himself. While 
SI. Husain Mirza was still lying in the Nishin meadow (near 

^ ayiqlcif ; this the armotator of the Elph. MS. has clianged to dshllq 
provisions, corn. 

2 SamdU'i hi may mean Keeper of the Goods. Tlngri-birdi, Theodore, is tlu 
purely Turki form of the Khudai-birdi. already met with several times in the 
B.N. 

3 Bast (Bost) is on the left bank of the Halmand. 
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Harat), he was surprised by Badi^u’z-zamSin Mirza and Sh3lh 
Shuja‘ Beg {A rghun). By unexpected good-fortune, he had been' Fol. 58. 
joined that very day by SI. Mas^ud Mirza, a refugee after 
bringing about the loss of Ilisar,^ and also rejoined by n force 
of his own returning from Astarabad. There was no question 
of fighting. Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza and Shah Beg, brought 
face to face with these armies, took to flight. 

SI. Husain Mirza looked kindly on SI. Mas*ud Mirza, made 
him kneel as a son-in-law and gave him a place in his favour 
and affection. None-the-less SI. Mas^ud Mirza, at the instiga- 
tion of Baqi Chagliantanl^ who had come earlier into SI. Husain 
Mirza’s service, started off on some pretext, without asking 
leave, and went from the presence of SI. Husain Mirza to that 
of Khusrau Shah ! 

Khusrau Shah had already invited and brought from Hisar, 
Bai-sunghar Mirza; to him had gone Aulugh Beg Mirza’s son,^ 
Miran-shah Mirza who, having gone amongst the HazSra in 
rebellion against his father, had been unable to remain amongst 
them because of his own immoderate acts. Some short-sighted 
persons were themselves ready to kill these three (Timurid) 

Mirzas and to read Khusrau Shah’s name in the khutba but he 
himself did not think this combination desirable. The ungrate- Fol. 58A. 
ful manikin however, for the sake of gain in this five days’ 
fleeting world, — it was not true to him nor will it be true to any 
man soever,— seized that SI. Mas‘ud Mirza whom he had seen 
grow up in his charge from childhood, whose guardian he had 
been, and blinded him with the lancet 

Some of the Mirza’s foster-brethren and friends of affection 
and old servants took him to Kesh intending to convey him to 
his (half)-brother SI. ‘Ali Mirza in Samarkand but as that 
party also {i,e, ‘Ali’s) became threatening, they fled with him, 
crossed the river at the Aubaj ferry and went to SI. Husain 
Mirza. 

i Cf, f. 566. 

* known as KSbuli. He was a son of Abu-sa'id and thus an uncle of Babur. 

He ruled Kabul and Ghazni from a date previous to his father's death in 
8/3 AH. (perhaps from the time 'Umar Shaikh was not sent there, in 870 ah. 

See f. 6b) to his death in 907 ah. Babur was his virtual successor in Kabul, 
in 910 AH. 
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A hundred thousand curses light on him who planned and 
did a deed so horrible ! Up to the very verge of Resurrection, 
let him who hears of this act of Khusrau Shah, curse him ; and 
may he who hearing, curses not, know cursing equally deserved! 

This horrid deed done, Khusrau Shah made Bai-sunghar 
Mirza ruler in Hisar and dismissed him ; Miran-shah Mirza he 
despatched for Bamian with Sayyid ^asim to help him. 
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{a, Babur borrows Pashdghar and leaves Khujand.) 

Twice we had moved out of Khujand, once for Andijan, once 
for Samarkand, and twice we had gone back to it because our 
work was not opened out.- Khujand is a poor place ; a man 
with 2 or 300 followers would have a hard time there ; with Fol. 59. 
what outlook would an ambitious man set himself down in it ? 

As it was our wish to return to Samarkand, we sent people to 
confer with Muhammad Husain Kurkdn Dughldt in Aura-tipa 
and to ask of him the loan for the winter of Pashaghar where 
we might sit till it was practicable to make a move on 
Samarkand. He consenting, I rode out from Khujand for 
PashSghar. 

{Author's note on Pashdghar.) Pashighar is one of the villages of 
Y&r-yiliq ; it had belonged to his Highness the Khwaja,^ but during 
recent interregna,* it had become dependent on Muhammad Husain 
Mirra. 

I had fever when we reached Zamln, but spite of my 
fever we hurried off by the mountain road till we came 
over against Rabat-i-khwaja, the head-quarters of the sub- 
governor of the Shavdar tumdn, where we hoped to take the 
garrison at unawares, set our ladders up and so get into the 

1 Elph. MS. f. 42 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 4jb and 217 f. 38 ; Mems. p. 63. 

Babur here resumes his own story, interrupted on f. 56. 

2 aish achilmddx, a phrase recurring on f. 596 foot. It appears to imply, 
of trust in Providence, what the English “ The way was not opened," does. 

Cj. f. 606 for another example of trust, there clinching discussion whether to 
go or not to go to Marghinan. 

3 i.e. Ahrdri. He had been dead some 10 years. The despoilment of his 
family is mentioned on f. 236. 

* fatratldr, here those due to the deaths of Ahmad and Maljmud with their 
sequel of unstable government in Samarkand. 
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fort. We reached it at dawn, found its men on guard, turned 
back and rode without halt to Pashaghan The pains and 
misery of fever notwithstanding, I had ridden 14 or 15 yi^hdch 
(70 to 8ai miles). 

After a few days in Pashaghar, we appointed Ibrahim Sdru, 
Foi. 593. Wais Ldgharlj Sherim Taghai and some of the household and 
braves to make an expedition amongst the Yar-yilaq forts and 
get them into our hands. Yar-yilaq, at that time was Sayyid 
Yusuf Beg*s,^ he having remained in Samarkand at the exodus 
and been much favoured by SI. 'Ali Mirza. To manage the 
forts, Sayyid Yusuf had sent his younger brother’s son, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf, now^ Gc/ernorof Sialkot, and Ahmad-i-yusuf was then 
in occupation. In the course of that winter, our begs and 
braves made the round, got possession of some of the forts 
peacefully, fought and took others, gained some by ruse and 
craft. In the whole of that district there is perhaps not a 
single village without its defences because of the Mughuls and 
the Auzbegs. Meantime SI. ^Ali Mirza became suspicious of 
Sayyid Yusuf and his nephew on my account and dismissed 
both towards Khurasan. 

The winter passed in this sort of tug-of-war ; with the on- 
coming heats,® they sent Khwaja Yahya to treat with me, while 
they, urged on by the (Samarkand) army, marched out to near 
Shiraz and Kabud. I may have had 200 or 300 soldiers 
(sipdhl); powerful foes were on my every side; Fortune had 
Foi. 60. not favoured me when I turned to Andijan ; when I put a hand 
out for Samarkand, no work was opened out. Of necessity, 
some sort of terms were made and I went back from Pashaghar. 

Khujand is a poor place ; one beg would have a hard time in 
it ; there we and our families and following had been for half a 

^ Aughldqchl, the player of the kid-gam^, the gray-wolfer. Yir-yiiaq will 
have gone with the rest of Samarkand into 'AH’s hands in Rajab 903 ah. 
(March 1498). Contingent terms between him and B&bur will have been 
made ; Yiisuf may have recognized some show of right under them, for 
allowing B&bur to occupy Yar-yilSq. 

^ i.e. after 933 ah. Cf, f. 466 and note concerning the BikramSUlityu era. 
See index s,n. Aljmad-i-yfisuf and y.S. ii, 293. 

3 This plural, unless ironical, cannot be read as honouring 'AH ; B&bur 
uses the honorific plural most rarely and specially, e.g. for saintly persons, 
for The Kh&n and for elder worn en-ldnsf oik. 
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and during the time the Musalmans of the place had 
•t been backward in bearing our charges and serving us to the 
est of their power. With what face could we go there again ? 
lid what, for his own part, could a man do there? ‘To what 
> »rne to go ? For what gain to stay 

In the end and with the same anxieties and uncertainty, we 
ent to the summer-pastures in the south of Aura-tipa. There 
* r spent some days in amazerner t at our position, not knowing 
:]cre to go or where to stay, our heads in a whirl. On one of 
-se days, Khwaja Abu’l-niakararn came to see me, he like 
■ a wanderer, driven Irom his home.^ He questioned us 
•nut our goings and stayiiigs, about what had or had not been 
>ne and about our whole position. He was touched with 
uipassion for our state a.ud recjted the fdtiha for me before he 
ft. 1 also was much touched; 1 pitied him. 

' Hdhur recovers Mcir^htnaiu) 

Near the Afternoon Prayer of that same day, a horseman 
: Mj^eared at the foot of the valley. He was a man named 
\ ui-chuq, presumably ‘Ali-dost Taghafs own servant, and had 
o tm sent with this written message, ‘Although many great 
’ jsdeeds have had their rise in me, yet, if you will do me the Fol. 60^. 
i. vour and kindness of coming to me, I hope to purge rny 
- ffcnces and remove my reproach, by giving y'ou Marghinan 
and by rny future submission and, single-minded service.’ 

Such news ! coming on such despair and whirl-of-mind ! 

Off we hurried, that very hour, — it was sun-set, — wathout 
reflecting, without a moment’s delay, just as if for a sudden 
raid, straight for Marghinan. From where we were to Mar- 
ghinan may have been 24 c^r 25 yighdch of road.^ Through 
iliat night it was rushed without delaying anywhere, and on 

^ bit yarlm yll. i>atcs shew this to mt^au six months. It appears a 
parallel expression to Pers. hasht-yak, one eip^hth. 

^ H.S. ii, 2gj, in jilace of these two quotations, has a misra\ — Na ray sajav 
kardan u na ruy tgdma^ , (Nor resolve to march, nor face to stay). 

^ i.e. in Samarkand. 

* Point to point, .some 145 m. but much further by the road . Tanji^'-ab seems 
likely to be one of the head -waters of KhwSja Bikargan -water. Thence the 
route would be by unfrequented hill-tracks, each man leading his second horse. 
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next day till at the Mid-day Prayer^ halt was made at Tang-ab 
(Narrow water), one of the villages of Khujand. There we 
cooled down our horses and gave them corn. We rode out 
again at beat of (twilight-) drunP and on through that night 
till slujot of dawn, and through the next day till sunset, and on 
through that night till, just before dawn, we were om yt^hdch 
from Marghinan. Here Wais Beg and others represented to 
me with some anxiety wuhat sort of an evil-doer 'Ali-dost was. 

‘ No-orie/ they said, *' has come and gone, tinu. c ad again, 
oefwe' n him and ns; no terms and compact have been made; 
trusting to what are we going V In truth their fears were 
juSt! Afler waiting awhile to consult, we at last agreed that 
F\ 7 i. Of. reasonable oS anxiety was, it ought to have been earlier ; that 
there we were after coming three nights and two days without 
rest or halt ; in what horse or in wdiat man was any strength 
left ? — from where we were, how could return be made ? and, 
if made, w^here were we to go ?— that, having come so far, on 
we must, and that nothing happens without God’s will. At 
this we left the matter and moved on, our trust set on Him. 

At the Sunnat Prayer- we reached Fort Marghinam 'Alb 
dost Taghai kept himself behind {arga) the closed gate and 
asked for terms; these granted, he opened it. He did me 
obeisance between the (two) gates.^ After seeing him, wc 
dismounted at a suitable house in the walled-town. With me, 
and smaW, were 2^0 men. 

As Auzun llasan and Tainba\ Ivad been VyianmcaV and 
oppressive, all the clans of the country were asking for me. 
We therefore, after two or three days spent in Marghinan, 
joined to Qasim lleg over a hundred men of the Pashagharls, 
the new retainers of Marghinan and of *Ali-dost’s following, 
and sent them to bring over to me, by force or fair words, such 


' iiin ydnml naqdra waqtldd. Tun ydrlml seenm to mean half dark, 
twilight. Here it cannot mean midmiglit since thi5 ^v'ould imply a halt oi 
twelve hours and Babur says no halt was made. The drum next following 
mid-day is the one beaten at sunset. 

^ The voluntary prayer, ofiered when the sun has well risen, tits Ihi 
context. 

3 1- understand that the obeisance was made in the Gate house, Ik tween 
the inner and outer doors. 
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hilUpeople of the south of Andijan as the AshpSri, TuruqshcLr, Foi. 6 U. 
( hikrak and others roundabout. Ibrahim Saru and Wais 
Ldiihan and Sayyidi Qara were also sent out, to cross the 
Khiijand-water and, by whatever means, to induce the people 
on that side to turn their eyes to me. 

Aii/un Ilasan and Tambal, for their parts, gathered together 
what soldiers and Mughuls they had and called up the men 
accustomed to serve in the Andijan and Akhsi armies. Then, 
bringing Jahangir Mirza with them, they came to Sapan. a 
village zm. east of Marghinan, a few days after our arrival, and 
dismounted there with the intention of besieging Marghinan. 

They advanced a day or two later, formed up to fight, as far as 
the suburbs. Though after th^ departure of the Commanders, 

Qasim Beg, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldgharl, few men were 
left with me, those there were formed up, sallied out and pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing beyond the suburbs. On 
that day, Page Khalil, the turban-twister, went well forward 
and got his hand into the work. They had come; they could 
do nothing ; on two other days they failed to get near the fort. 62, 

When n'lsim Beg went into the hills on the south of Andijan, 
all the Ashj)ari, Turuqshar, Chikrak, and the peasants and 
highland and lowland clans came in for us. When the Com- 
manders, Ibrahim Sdru and Wais Ldgharl, crossed the river to 
the Akhsi .side, Pap and several other forts came in. 

Auzun Ilasan and Tairibal being the heathenish and vicious 
tyrants they were, had indicted great misery on the peasantry 
and clansmen. One oi the chief men of Akhsi, llasan-dlkcha 
by narnc,^ gathered together his own following and a body of 
the Akhsi mob and rabble, black-bludgeoned^ Auzun Hasan’s 
and Tambabs men in the outer fort and drubbed them into the 
citadel. They then invited the Commanders, Ibrahim Sdnl, 

Wais Ldgliiin and Sayyidi yarn and admitted them into the fort. 

SI. Mahmud Khan had appointed to help us, Haidar 
Kukulddsli's (son) Ikanda-‘ali and l.Iaji Ghazi Mangliltd the latter 

^ 'J ills seeming sdbrnjuet may In* due to e loquence or to good looks. 

2 (jard tiydq. Cf. i. 03 where black bludgeons are used by a red rabble. 

^ He was bead-man of his clan and again with Shaibani in 009 ah. (Sh. N. 

\bimbery, p. 272). Erskine: (p. ^7; notes that the Manghils are the m<'(b rn 
Xogais. 
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just then a fugitive from ShaibSni KhSn, and also the Birin 
tumdn with its begs. They arrived precisely at this time. 

Fol. 62L These news were altogether upsetting to Auzun Hasan ; 
he at once started off his most favoured retainers and most 
serviceable braves to help his men in the citadel of Akhsi. His 
force#reached the brow of the river at dawn. Our Commanders 
and the (Tashkint) Mughuls had heard of its approach and had 
made some of their men strip their horses and cross the river 
(to the Andijin side). Aflzun Hasan’s men, in their haste, did 
not draw the ferry-boat up-stream : ^ they consequently went 
right away from the landing-place, could not cross for the fort 
and went down stream.^ Here-upon, our men and the 
(Tashkint) Mughuls began to ride bare-back into the water 
from both banks. Those in the boat could make no fight at 
all Qarlughach (var. Qarbughach) Bakhhi (Pay-rnaster) 
called one of Mughul Beg’s sons to him, took him by the 
hand, chopped at him and killed him. Of what use was it ? 
The affair was past that ! His act was the cause why most of 
those in the boat went to their death. Instantly our men 
seized them all {arlq) and killed all (but a few).^ Of Auzun 
Hasan’s confidants escaped Qarlughach iJakhsht and Khalil 
Diwdn and Qari Glnddm, the last getting off by pretending to 
be a slave {ghtildm); and of his trusted braves, Sayyid ‘Ali, 
now in trust in my own service,^ and Haidar-i-quii and Qilka 
Kdshgharl escaped. Of his 70 or 80 men, no more than this 
Fol. 63. same poor five or six got free. 

On hearing of this affair, Auzun Hasan and Tambal, not 
being able to remain near Marghinan, marched in haste and 
disorder for Andijan. There they had left Nasir Beg, tht 
husband of Auzun Hasan’s sister. He, if not Auzun Hasan’s 
second, what question is there he was his third He was an 

' i.c. in order to allow for the here very swift currtjnt. The ll.S. varying a 
good deal in details from the B.N. gives the. \isofnl information that Auzun 
Hasan’s men knew nothing of the coming of the Tashkint Mughuls. 

* Cf. f. 4b and App. A. as to the position of Akhsi. 

3 bdrlni qtrdlldr. After this statement the five exceptions are unexpected : 
Babur's wording is somewhat confused here. 

* i.e. in Hindustan. 

® Taipbal would be the competitor for the second place. 
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experienced man, brave too; when he heard particulars, he 
knew their ground was lost, made Andijan fast and sent a man 
to me. They broke up in disaccord when they found the fort 
made fast against them; Au;:un Hasan drew off to his wife in 
Akhsi, d'ambal to his district of Aush. A few of Jahangir 
Mirza's household and braves fled with him from Auzun Hasan 
and joined Tambal before he had reached Aush. 

(c, Babur recovers Andijan.) 

Directly we heard that Andijan had been made fast against 
them, I rode out, at sun-rise, from Marghinan and by mid-day 
was in Andijan.^ There I saw Nasir Beg and his two sons, 
that is to say, Dost Beg and Mirlrn Beg, questioned them and 
uplifted their heads with hope of favour and kindness. In this 
way, by God’s grace, rny father’s country, lost to me for two 
years, was regained and re-possessed, in the month Zu’l-qa‘da of Fol. 6 ^^. 
the date qoq (June 1498). 

SI. Ahmad Tarnbal, after being joined by Jahangir Mirza, 
drew away for Aush, On his entering the town, the red rabble 
(qizll a)dq) there, as in Akhsi, black-bludgeoned {qard itydq qillb) 
and drubbed his men out, blow upon blow, then kept the fort 
for me and sent me a man. Jahangir and Tambal went off 
confounded, with a few followers only, and entered Auzkint 
Fort. 

Of Auzun Hasan news came that after failing to get into 
Andijan, he had gone to Akhsi and, it was understood, had 
entered the citadel. He had been head and chief in the re- 
bellion ; we therefore, on getting this news, without more than 
four or five days’ delay in Andijan, set out for Akhsi. On our 
arrival, there was nothing for him to do but ask for peace and 
terms, and surrender the fort. 

We stayed in Akhsi* a few days in order to settle its affairs 

^ 47 m. 4| fur. 

2 B&bur had been about two lunar years absent from Andij&n but his 
loss of rule was of under i6 months. 

® A scribe’s note entered here on the margin of the Hai. MS. is to the 
effect that certain words are not in the noble archetype (nashka shanf) ; this 
supports other circumstances which make for the opinion that this Codex is 
a direct copy of Babur's own MS. See Index s.n. llai. MS. and JRAS 1906, 
p. 87. 
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and those of KSLsSLn and that country-side. We gave the 
Mughuls who had come in to help us, leave for return (to 
TSshkint), then went back to AndijSn, taking with us Auzun 
Hasan and his family and dependants. In Akhsi was left, 
for a time, Qasiin-i-‘ajab (Wonderful Qasim), formerly one of 
the household circle, now arrived at beg’s rank. 

{d. Renewed rebellion of the Mughuls,) 

As terms had been made, Auzun Hasan, without hurt to life 
Foi. 64. or goods, was allowed to go by the ^ara^tigm road for Ijisar. 
A few of his retainers went with him, the rest parted from him 
and stayed behind. These were the men who in the throne- 
less times had captured and plundered various Musalrnan 
dependants of my own and of the Khwaja. In agreement 
with several begs, their affair was left at this ; — * This very 
band have been the captors and plunderers of our faithful 
Musalrnan dependants;^ what loyalty have they shown to 
their own (Mughul) begs that they should be loyal to us? If 
we had them seized and stripped Inrc, where would be the 
wrong ? and this especially because they might be going about, 
before our very eyes, riding our horses, wearing our coats, 
eating our sheep. Who could put up with that ? If, out of 
humanity, they are not imprisoned and not plundered, they 
certainly ought to take it as a favour if they get off with the 
order to give back to our companions of the hard guerilla 
times, w^hatever goods of theirs are known to be here ’ 

In truth this seemed reasonable ; our men were ordered to 
take what they knewMo be theirs. Reasonable and just though 
the order was, (I now) understand that it was a little hasty, 
l ol. 64^. With a worry like Jahangir seated at my side, there was no 
sense in frightening people in this way. In conquest and 
government, though many things may have an outside appear- 
ance of reason and justice, yet 100,000 reflections are right and 
necessary as to the bearings of each one of them. From this 
single incautious order of ours,^ what troubles! what rebellions 

^ Musalrnan here seems to indicate menial contrast with Pagan practices 
or neglect of Musalrnan observances amongst Mughuls. 

^ i.e. of his advisors and himself. 
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arose ! In the end this same ill-considered order was the cause 
of our second exile from Andijan. Now, through it, the 
Mughuls gave way to anxiety and fear, marched through 
Rabatik-aurchini, that is, Aiki-su-arasi, for Auzkint and sent a 
man to Tarabal. 

In my mother’s service were 1500 to 2000 Mughuls from the 
horde ; as many more had come from Hisar with Hamza 
SI. and Mahdi SI. and Muhammad Du^hldl Htsdrl} Mischief 
and devastation must always be expected from the Mughiil 
horde. Up to now^' they have rebelled five times against me. 

It must not be understood that they rebelled through not 
getting on with rne ; they have done the same thing with their 
own Khans, again and again. Si. Ouli Cliund.f brought me 
the news. His late hither, Khudai-birdi Buijdif I had favoured 
amongst the Mughul.s ; he was himself with tlu' (rebel) MughuLs 6 
and he did well in thus leaving the horde and his own family 
to bring me the news. 'Well as he did then however, he, as will 
be told,*' did a thing so shameful later on that it would hide 
a hundred such good deeds as this, if he had done them. His 
later action was the clear product of his Mughul nature. ’\\'lien 
this news came, the begs, gathered for counsel, represented tf) 
me, ‘This is a trifiing matter; what need for the piidshah to 
ride out ? Let Qasim Beg go with the begs and men assembled 
here.’ So it was settled ; they took it lightly ; to do so must 
have been an error of judgment. Qasim Beg led his force out 
that same day; Tamba! hieantime must have joined tlie 
Mughuls. Our men crossed the Ailaish rived^ early next morn - 
ing by the Yashkijit (Broad-crossing) and at once came face to 

^ Cf. f. M 

^ gss AH. All the revults chronicled by Babur as made against himself 
were under Mughul leadership. Long Hasan, Tarnbal and ‘Ahmiost were all 
Mughfils. The worst wa.s that of 914 ah. (1518 ad.) in which Quii Chunaq 
disgraced himself (T.R. p. 357). 

^ Chunaq may indicate the loss of one ear. 

* liuqdq, amongst other meanings, has that of one who lies in ambush. 

^ This remark has interest because it shews that (as Babur planned to write 
more than is now with the B.N. MSS.) the first gap in the book (914 ah. to 
925 AH.) is accidentrh His own last illness is the probable cause of this gap. 

Cf. JBAS 1905, p. 74^, Two other passages referring to unchronicled matters 
are one about the B 5 .gh-i-saf 5 (f. 224. and one about SI. 'Ali Taghii (f. 242V 

® I sunnise Ailaish to be a local name of the Qara-darya affluent of the Sir. 
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face with the rebels. Well did they chop at one another 
(chdpquidshurldr) ! Qasim Beg himself came face to face with 
Muhammad Arghun and did not desist from chopping at him 
in order to cut off his head.^ Most of our braves exchanged 
Foi. 65A. good blows but in the end were beaten. Qasim Beg, 'Ali-dost 
Taghai, Ibrahim Sdru^ Wais Ldgharl, Sayyidi Qara and three 
or four more of our begs and household got away but most of 
the rest fell into the hands of the rebels. Amongst them were 
‘Ali-darwesh Beg and Mirim Ldgharl and (Sherim ?) Taghai 
Beg’s (son) Tuqa^ and ‘Ali-dost's son, Muhammad-dost and 
Mir Shah Quclttn and, Mirim Divv5n. 

Two braves chopped very well at one another; on our side, 
Samad, Ibrahim Sam's younger brother, and on their side, 
Shah-suwar, one of the Hisari Mughuls. Shah-suwar struck 
so that his sword drove through Samad’s helm and seated 
itself well in his head; Samad, spite of his wound, struck so 
that his sword cut off Shah-suwar’s head a piece of bone as 
large as the palm of a hand. Shah* su war must have worn no 
helm; they trepanned his head and it healed; there was no 
one to trepan Samad’s and in a few days, he departed simply 
through the wound.^ 

Amazingly unseasonable was this defeat, coming as it did 
just in the respite from guerilla fighting and just when we had 
regained the country. One of our great props, Qarabar-*a)i 
Mughiil (the Skinner) had gone to his district when Andijan 
Foi. 66. was occupied and therefore was not with us. 

{e, Tambal attempts to take Andijdn.) 

Having effected so much, Tambal, bringing Jahangir Mirza 
with him, came to the east of Andijan and dismounted 2 miles 
off, in the meadow lying in front of the Hill of Pleasure (‘Aish).'* 

^ alkl aiich naubat chdpquldb bash chiqdrghalt quintas, I cannot feel so sure 
as Mr. E. and M. de C. were that the man's head held fast, especially as for 
it to fall would make the better story. 

* Tuqa appears to have been the son of a Taghii, perhaps of Sherim ; his 
name may imply blood -relationship. 

® For the verb awimdq, to trepan, see f . 67 note 5. 

♦ The Fr. map of 1904 shews a hill suiting Babur’s location of this Hill of 
Pleasure. 
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Once or twice he advanced in battle-array, past Chihil- 
dukhterJn* to the town side of the hill but, as our braves went 
out arrayed to fight, beyond the gardens and suburbs, he could 
not advance further and returned to the other side of the hill. 
On his first coming to those parts, he killed two of the begs he 
had captured, Mirim Laghari and Tuqa Beg. For nearly a 
month he lay round-about without effecting anything ; after 
that he retired, his face set for Aush. Aush had been given to 
Ibrahim Sarii and his man in it now made it fast. 

* A place near Kabul bears the same name ; in bath the name is explained 
by a legend that there Earth opened a refuge for forty menaced daughters. 
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{a, Babur's campaipi against Ahmad Tanibal Mughul.) 

Commis-saries were sent gallopping off at once, some to call 
up the horse and foot of the district^armies, others to urge 
return on Qarnbar*‘an and whoever else was away in his own 
district, while energetic people were told oil to get together 
mantelets (iurd'}, shovels, axes and the what-not of war- material 
and stores for the men already with us. 

As soon as the horse and foot, called up from the various 
districts to join the army, and the soldiers and retainers who 
had been scattered to this and that side on their own affairs, 
were gathered together, I went out, on Muharram i8th. 
(August 25th,), putting my trust in God, lc> IJaiV/ Beg’s Four- 
oi. 66/. gardens and tliere stayed a few day^ in order to complete our 
equipment. This done, we formed up in array of right and 
left, centre and van, horse and foot, and started direct for Aush 
against our foe. 

On approaching Afish, news was nad that Tarubal, unable to 
make stand in that neighbourhood, had drawn off to the north, 
to the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, it was understood. That 
night we dismounted in Lat-kint. Next day as we were passing 
through Afish, news came that Tambal was understood to have 
gone to Andijan. We, for our part, marched on as for Auzkint, 
detaching raiders ahead to over-run those parts.* Our opponents 
went to Andijan and at night got into the ditch but being dis- 
covered by the garrison when they set their ladders up against 
the ramparts, could effect no more and retired. Our raiders 

1 Elph. MS. f. 476 ; W.-i-B. T.O. 215 f. 53 anU 217 f. 43 ; Mems. p. 7O. 

2 From Andijan to Aush a little over 33 miles. Tambal's road was east 
of Babur’s and placed him between Andijan and Auzkint where was the force 
protecting his family. 

J08 
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retired also alter over-running round about Auzkint without 
getting into their hands anything worth their trouble. 

Tarnbal had stationed his younger brother, Khalil, with 206 
or 300 men, in Madu,^ one of the forts of Aush, renowned in 
that centre {drd) for its strength. We turned back (on the I'oi. 67. 
Auzkint road) to assault it. It is exceedingly strong. Its 
northern face stands very high above the bed of a torrent ; 
arrows shot from the bed might perhaps reach the ramparts. 

On this side is the water-thief," made like a lane, with ramparts 
on both sides carried frc rn the fort to the water. Towards the 
rising ground, on the other sides of the fort, there is a ditch. 

The torrent being so near, those occupying the fort had carried 
stones in from it as large as those for large mortars.* From no 
fort of its class we have ever attacked, have stones been thrown 
so large as those taken into Madu. They dropped such a large 
one on ‘Abdu’l-qasim Kohbur, Kitta (Little) Beg s elder brother,^ 
when he went up under the ramparts, that he spun head over 
heels and came rolling and rolling, without once getting to his 
feet, from that great height down to the foot of the glacis 
{khdk-rcz). He did not trouble himself about it at all but just 
got on his horse and rode off. Again, a stone flung from the 
double water-way, hit Yar-'all Baldi so hard on the head that 
In the end it had to be trepanned.^ Many of our men perished 
by their stones. The assault began at dawn ; the water-thief Fol. 671 
had been taken before breakfast-time;® fighting went on till 
evening; next morning, as they could not hold out after losing 
the water-thief, they asked for terms and came out.. We took 
60 or 70 or 80 men of Khalil’s command and sent them to 
Andijan for safe-keeping; as some of our begs and household 
were prisoners in their hands, the Madu affair fell out very^ well.^ 

^ mod Mazy. 011 the main Aush K^shghar road. 

2 ab-duzd ; de C. i, 144, prise d’eau. 

^ This simile seems the iniit of experience in Hindustan. See f. 333, 
concerning Chanderi, 

* These two Mughuls rebelled in 914 ah. with SI. Quli Chunaq (T.R. s.n.). 

* awidi. The head of Captain Dow. fractured at Chnnar by a stone flung 
at it, was trepanned {Saiydr-i muta' ahhirin, p. 577 and Irvine l.c. p. 283). 

Yar-‘ali was alive in 910 ah. He seems to be the father of the great Bairim 
Kh^-i-khfinan of Akbar’s reign. 

® chasht-f^dh ; midway between sunrise and noon. 

^ fauri ; because providing prisoners for exchange. 
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From there we went to Unju-tupa^ one of the villages of 
Aiish, and there dismounted. When Taipbal retired from 
Andijan and went into the Rabat-i-sarhang sub-district, he 
dismounted in a village called Ab-i-khSn. Between him and 
me may have been one yighdch (5 m. ?). At such a time as this, 
Qambar-'all (the Skinner) on account of some sickness, went 
into Aush. 

It was lain in Unju-tupa a month or foity days without a 
battle, but day after day our foragers and theirs got to grips. 
All through the time our camp was mightily well watched at 
night ; a ditch was dug ; where nb ditch was, branches were set 
close together;^ we also made our soldiers go out in their mail 
Foi. 68. along the ditch. Spite of such watchfulness, a night-alarm was 
given every two or three days, and the cry to arms went up. 
One day when Sayyidi Beg Taghai had gone out with the 
foragers, the enemy came up suddenly in greater strength and 
took him prisoner right out of the middle of the fight. 

{h, Bdusunghar Mlrzd murdered by Khusrau Shult.) 

Khusrau Shah, having planned to lead an army against Balkh, 
in this same year invited Bal-sunghar Mirza to go with him, 
brought hirn^ to Qunduz and rode out with him for Balkh. 
But when they reached the Aubaj ferry, that ungrateful infidel, 
Khusrau Shah, in his aspiration to sovereignty, — and to what 
sort of sovereignty, pray, could such a no-body attain ? a person 
of no merit, no birth, no lineage, no judgment, no magnanimity, 
no justice, no legal-mindedness, — laid hands on B^-sunghar 
Mirza with his begs, and bowstrung the Mirza. It was upon 
the loth, of the month of Muharram (August 17th.) that he 
martyred that scion of sovereignty, so accomplished, so sweet- 
natured and so adorned by birth and lineage. He killed also a 
few of the Mirza’s begs and household. 

(c. BdVsunghar Mlrzd's birth and descent.) 

He was born in 882 (1477 ad.), in the HisSr district. He 
was SI. Mahmud Mirza's second son, younger than SI. Mas‘ud 

1 shahh tutulur idl, perhaps a palisade, 

2 i.e. from Hi^r where he had placed him in 903 ah. 
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M. and older than SI. ‘Ali M. and SI. Husain M. and S). Wais 
M. known as KhSn Mirza. His mother was Pasha Begim. Foi. ess. 

(d. His appearance and characteristics.) 

He had large eyes, a fleshy face^ and Turkman features, was 
of middle height and altogether an elegant young man {act. 22). 

(e. His qualities and manners.) 

He was just, humane, pleasant-natured and a most accom- 
plished scion of sovreignty. His tutor, Sayyid Mahmud,^ pre- 
sumably was a Shra; through this he himself became infected 
by that heresy. People said that latterly, in Samarkand, he 
reverted from that evil belief to the pure Faith. He was much 
addicted to wine but on his non-drinking days, used to go 
through the Prayers.^ He was moderate in gifts and liberality. 

He wrote the nashh-ta'lxq character very well; in painting also 
his hand was not bad. He made 'Adili his pen-name and 
composed good verses but not sufficient to form a diwdn. Here 
is the opening couplet [maila') of one of them^; — 

Like a wav{'ring shadow I fall here and there ; 

If not propped by a wall, I drop fiat on the ground. 

In such repute are his odes held in Samarkand, that they are 
to be found in most houses. 

(/, His baiilcs.) 

He fought two ranged battles. One, fought when he was 
(irst seated on the throne (900 ah. -1495 ad.), was with SI. 

Mahmud Khan^ who, incited and stirred up by SI. Junaid 
Barlds and others to desire Samarkand, drew an army out, Foi. 69. 
crossed the Aq-kutal and went to Rabat-i-soghd and Kan-bai. 
Bai-sunghar Mirza went out from Samarkand, fought him near 

^ ^uha yuzluq (i. 6 b and note 4). The Turkman features would be a maternal 
inheritance. 

2 He IS " Saifi Maulilna ‘Aruzi " of Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 525. Cf. H.S. ii, 341. 

His book, ‘Aruz-i saifi has been translated by Blochmann and by Ranking. 

3 namaz autdr idi. I understand some irony from tliis (de Meynard s Diet. 

.^.n, avUmdq). 

* The mafia' of poems serve as an index of first lines. 

« Cf. i. 30. 
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K5n-bai, beat him and beheaded 3 or 4000 Mughuls. In this 
fight died Haidar Kiikulddsh, the Khan’s looser and binder 
{hall u'aqdl). His second battle was fought near Bukhara with 
SI. ‘Ali Mirza (901 ah. -1496 AD.) ; in this he was beaten.* 

[g. His countries.) 

His Hther, SI. Mahmud Mirza, gave him Bukhara; when 
SI. Mahmud M. died, his begs assembled and in agreement 
made Bai-sunghar M. ruler in Samarkand. For a lime, Pnikhara 
was included with Samarkand in his jurisdiction but it went 
out of his hands after the Tarkhan rebellion 1901 .■mi, - 1.400 .U','. 
When he left Samarkand to go to Pfhusrau Shah and I g<,a 
possession of it (')<> ? ah. -1407 ad.), Khusrau Shah took Hisa.r and 
gave it to him. 

{/i. Other details concealing him.) 

He left no child. He took a daughter of his paternal uncle, 
SL Khalil Mirca, when he went to Khusrau Shah ; he had no 
other wife or concul>inG. 

He never ruled with authority so independent that any beg 
was heard of as promoted by him to be his confidant ; his begs 
(oA. were just those of his father and his paternal uncle (Ahmad). 

if. Resumed account of Babur s campaign against Tambai.) 

After Bai-sunghar Mirza’s death, SI. Ahmad Qardwal,^ the 
father of Quch (OQj) Beg, sent us word (of his intentif)n) and 
came to us from llisar through the Qara-tigin country, t .^gethcr 
with his brethren, elder and younger, and their families and 
dependants. From Aush too came Qainbar-*ali, risen from his 
sickness. Arriving, as it did, at such a moment, wc look the 
providential help of SI. Ahmad and his party for a happy omen. 
Next day we formed up at dawn and moved direct upon our 
foe. He made no stand at Ab-i-khan but marched from his 

‘ Cf. i. 

^ i.e. scout and in times 01 peace, huntsman. On the margin of the Elpli 
Cetdex here stands a note, mutilated in rebinding ;—>»/. Ahmad pidr-i-Qui h 
hig ast ♦ ♦ ♦ p\df I Shfy -a jf^an u Sher-aff^an * * * u SL Husatn Khan • ♦ ♦ 
(Juch Beg asL Hamesha ♦ * ♦ dar hhdna Shaham Khan ♦ * ♦ . 
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ground, leaving many tents and blankets and things of the 
baggage for our men. We dismounted in his camp. 

That evening Tanibal, having Jahangir with him, turned our 
left and went to a village called Khuban (var. Khunan), some 
3 from us (15 m. ?) and between us and Andijan. 

Next day we moved out against him, formed up with right and 
left, centre and van, our horses in their mail, our men in theirs, 
and with foot-soldiers, bearing mantelets, flung to the front. 

Our right was *Ali-dost and his dependants, our left Ibrahim 
Sdru, Wais Lti^!;harl, SayyidI Oara, Muhammad-‘aii Muhashir, 
and Khwajad-kalan’s eider brother, Kichik Beg, with several of 
the household. In the left were inscribed^ also SI. Ahrnad 
(Jardwal and yheh Beg with their brethren. With me in the 
centre was Qasirn Beg Quehtn ; in the van were Qainbar-‘ali 
(the Skinner) and some of the hc/usehold. When vve reached 
Saeja, a village two miles east (T Khuban, the enemy came out 
of Khuban, arrayed to light. We, for our part, moved on the 
faster. At the time of engaging, our foot-soldiers, provided 
how laboriously with the mantelets! were quite in the rear! 

By God’s grace, there was no need of them ; our left had got 
hands in with their right before they came up. Kichik Beg 
chopped away very well; next to him ranked Muhammad *A1I 
Mubaskir, Not being able to bring equal zeal to oppose us, the 
enemy took to ilight. The fighting did not reach the front of 
our van or right. Our men brougiit in many of their braves ; 
we ordered the heads of all to be struck off. Favouring caution 
and good generalship, our begs, Qasirn Beg and, especially, 
‘Aii-dust did not think it advisable to send far in pursuit; fur ]’>i. 
this reason, many of their men did not fall into our hands. W e 
dismounted right in Khuban village. This was my first ranged 
battle; the Most High God, of His own favour and mercy, 
mdde it a day of victory and triumph. We accepted the omen. 

On the next following day, my father's mother, my grand- 
mother, Shah Sultan arrived from Andijan, thinking to 

beg off Jahangir Mirza if he had been taken. 

* pUtldi ; navtshta shud, words indicating the use by Babur of a 

written record. 

2 Cf. \ .(jb and note and f. 17 and note. 
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(;. Babur goes into winter -quarters in Between thc-two-rivers.) 

As it was now almost winter and no grain or fruits^ remained 
in the open country, it was not thought desirable to move 
against (Tarnbal in) Auzkint but return was made to Andijan. 
A few days later, it was settled after consultation, that for us 
to winter in the town would in no way hurt or hamper the 
enemy, rather that he would wax the stronger by it through 
raids and guerilla fighting; moreover on our own account, it 
was necessary that we should winter where our men would not 
become enfeebled through want of grain and where we could 
straiten the enemy by some sort of blockade. For these de- 
Fol. 71. sirable ends we marched out of Andijan, meaning to winter 
near Armiyan and Nush-ab in the Rabatik-aurchini, known 
also as Between-the-two-rivers. On arriving in the two villages 
above-mentioned, we prepared winter-quarters. 

The hunting-grounds are good in that neighbourhood; in tb 
jungle near the Ailaish river is much bughu-mardV^ and pig; th 
small scattered clumps of jungle are thick with hare ano 
pheasant; and on the near rising-ground, are many foxes^ of 
fine colour and swifter than those of any other place. While 
we were in those quarters, I used to ride hunting every two or 
three days; we would beat through the great jungle and hunt 
bughu-mardl, or we would wander about, making a circle round 
scattered clumps and flying our hawks at the pheasants. The 
pheasants are unlimited^ there; pheasant-meat was abundant 
as long as we were in those quarters. 

While we were there, Khudai-birdi Tughclil, then nevdy- 
favoured with beg’s rank, fell on some of Tambal's raiders and 
brought in a few heads. Our braves went out also from Aush 
and Andijan and raided untiringly on the enemy, driving in his 

^ tuink : ix. other food than grain, rruit, iresli or puserved, being a 
pnncipal constituent of food in Central Asia, tUluk will include several, but 
chiefly melons. “ Les melons constituent prestjue seals vers le fin dYd6, la 
nourriture des classes pauvres (Th. Radloff. l.c. p. 343). 

^ C/. /. (Aj and note. 

•'* tulki var. tiilku, tin* yellow fox. hollowing this wonl the llai. MS. has 
u daf Mamin dtir instead of u rangin dur. 

^ hi hadd ; with which 1 . 0 . 215 agrees but I.C). 217 adds farbih, fat, which 
is riglit in fact (f. 2b) but less pertinent here than an unlimited quantity. 
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herds of horses and much enfeebling him. If the whole winter 
had been passed in those quarters, the more probable thing is F'ol. 71^. 
that he would have broken up simply without a fight. 

{k. Qaifibar-ali a^^ain asks leave.) 

It was at such a time, just when our foe was growing weak 
and helpless, that Qambar-'ali asked leave to go to his district. 

The more he was dissuaded by reminder of the probabilities of 
the j'osition, the more stupidity he shewed. An amazingly 
fickle and veering manikin he was ! It had to be ! Leave for 
his district was given him. That district had been Khujand 
formerly but when Andijan was taken this last time, Asfara 
and Kand-i-badam were given him in addition. Amongst our 
begs, he was the one with large districts and many followers; 
no-one’s land or following equalled his. We had been 40 or 50 
days in those winter-quarters. At his recommendation, leave 
was given also to some of the clans in the army. We, for our 
part, went into Andijan. 

(/. SI. Mahmud Khan sends Mughuls to help Tambal.) 

Both while we were in our winter-quarters and later on in 
Andijan, Tambal’s people came and w^ent unceasingly between 
him and The Khan in T^shklnt. His paternal uncle of the full- 
blood, Ahmad Beg, was guardian of The Khan’s son. Si. 
Muhammad SI. and high in favour; his elder brother of the 
full-blood. Beg Tilba (Fool), was The Khan s Lord of the Gate. 

After all the comings and goings, these two brought The KhSn 
to the point of reinforcing Tambal. Beg Tilba, leaving his wife 
and domestics and family in Tashkint, came on ahead of the 7 ^ 
reinforcement and joined his younger brother, Tambal, — Beg 
Tilba! who from his birth up had been in Mughulistan, had 
grown up among.st Mughuls, had never entered a cultivated 
country or served the rulers of one, but from first to last had 
served The Khans * 

Just then a wonderful {'ajab) thing happened;^ Qasim-i-‘ajab 
(wonderful Qasim) when he had been left for a time in Akhsi, 


^ Here a pun on 'ajab may be read. 
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went out one day after a few marauders, crossed the Khujand- 
water by BachratS, met in with a few of Tambars men and 
was made prisoner. 

When Tambal heard that our army was disbanded and was 
assured of The Khan’s help by the arrival of his brother, Beg 
Tilba, who had talked with The Khan, he rode from Auzkint 
into Between-the-two-rivers. Meantime safe news had come 
to us from Kasan that The Khan had appointed his son, SI. 
Muh, Khanika, commonly known as Sultanim,^ and Ahmad 
Beg, with 5 or 6000 men, to help Tambal, that they had crossed 
by the Archa-kint road‘" and were laying siege to Kasan. Here- 
upon we, without delay, without a glance at our absent men, 
just with those there were, in the hard cold of winter, put our 
nh, trust in God and rode off by the Band-i-salar road to oppose 
them. That night we stopped no- where; on we went through 
the darkness till, at dawn, we dismounted in Akhsi.^ So 
mightily bitter was the cold that night that it bit the hands 
and feet of several men and swelled up the ears of many, each 
ear like an apple. We made no stay in Akhsi but leaving there 
Yarak Taghai, temporarily also, in yasim-i-^ajab’s place, passed 
on for Kasan. Two miles from Kasan news came that on 
hearing of our approach, Ahmad Beg and Sultanim had hurried 
off in disorder. 

(w. Babur and Tajnial again opposed) 

Tambal must have had news of our getting to horse for he 
had hurried to help his elder brother.'* Somewhere between 
the two Prayers of the day,’’ his blackness^ became visible 
towards Nu-kint. Astonished and perplexed by his elder 
brother’s light departure and by our quick arrival, he stopped 
short. Said we, ‘ It is God has brought them in this fashion ! 
here they have come with their horses’ necks at full stretch;^ 

^ Cf. f. 1 5, note to TagMi. 

2 ,\pparently not the usual Kindir-lik pass but one n.w. of K^sSin. 

3 A ride of at least 40 miles, followed by one of 20 to K^^n. 

* Cf. f. 72 and f. 726. Tilba would seem to have left Tambal. 

® Tambalntng qardsl. 

0 i.e. the Other (Mid -afternoon) Prayer. 

’ dtinlng buininl qdtlb. Qdtm.*q has also the here-appropriate meaning of 
to stiffen. 
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if we join hands^ and go out, and if God bring it right, not a 
/nan of them will get off.* But Wais Ldgharl and some others 
said, ‘ It is late in the day; even if we do not go out today, 
where can they go tomorrow ? Wherever it is, we will meet Foi. 73. 
them at dawn.’ So they said, not thinking it well to make the 
joint effort there and then ; so too the enemy, come so oppor- 
tunely, broke up and got away without any hurt whatever. 

The (Turk!) proverb is, 'Who does not snatch at a chance, 
will worry himself about it till old age.* 

{I'ersian) couplet. Work must be snatched at betimes, 

Vain IS the slacker’s mistimed work. 

Seizing the advantage of a respite till the morrow, the enemy 
slipped away in the night, and without dismounting on the road, 
went into Fort Archian. When a morrow’s move against a foe 
was made, we found no foe ; after him we went and, not think- 
ing it well to lay close siege to Archian, dismounted two miles 
off (one shar't) in Ghazna-namangan.^ We were in camp there 
for 30 or 40 days, Tambal being in Fort Archian. Every now 
and then a very few would go from our side and come from 
theirs, fling themselves on one another midway and return. 

They made one night-attack, rained arrows in on us and retired. 

As the camp was encircled by a ditch or by branches close-set, 
and as watch was kept, they could effect no more. 

(n. Qambar-'aliy the Skinner j again gives trouble,) 

Two or three times while we lay in that camp, Qambar-'ali, Foi. 73 
in ill-temper, was for going to his district ; once he even had 
got to horse and started in a fume, but we sent several begs 
after him who, with much trouble, got him to turn back. 

^ ailik qushmdq, ix. Babur's men with the K 5 san garrison. But the two 
W.-i-B. write merely dast burd and dast kardan. 

^ The meaning of Ghazna here is uncertain. The Second W.-i-B. renders it 
by ar. qaryat but up to this point Babur has not used qaryai for village. 
Ghazna-namangan cannot be modem Namangan. It was 2 m. from Archi&n 
where Tanibalwas, and Babur went to Bishkharin to be between Tambal and 
Machami, coming from the south. Archian and Ghazna-namangSn seem 
both to have been n. or n.w. of Bishkaran (see maps). 

It may be mentioned that at Archian, in 909 ah. the two Chaghatai Khans 
and Babur were defeated by Shaibani. 
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(o^ Further action against Tamhal and an accommodation made,) 

Meantime Sayyid Yusuf of Macham had sent a man to 
Tambal and was looking towards him. He was the head-man 
of one of the two foot-hills of Andijan, Macham and Awighur. 
Latterly he had become known in my Gate, having outgrown 
the head-man and put on the beg, though no-one ever had 
made him a beg. He was a singularly hypocritical manikin, 
of no standing whatever. From our last taking of Andijan 
(June 1499) till then (Feb. 1500), he had revolted two or three 
times from Tambal and come to me, and two or three times 
had revolted from me and gone to Tambal. This was his last 
change of side. Wi.h him were many from the (Mughul) horde 
and tribesmen and clansmen. ‘ Don’t let him join Tambal,’ 
we said and rode in between them. We got to Bishkharan with 
one night’s halt. Tambal's men must have come earlier and 
entered the fort. A party of our begs, ‘Ali-darwesh Beg and 
Quch Beg, with his brothers, went close up to the Gate of 
Bishkharan and exchanged good blows with the enemy. Quch 
Beg and his brothers did very well there, their hands getting in 
for most of the work. We dismounted on a height some two 
miles from Bishkharan; Tambal, having Jahangir with him, 
dismounted with the fort behind him. 

Three or four days later, begs unfriendly to us, that is to say, 
‘Ali-dost and Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner, with their followers and 
dependants, began to interpose with talk of peace. I and my 
well-wishers had no knowledge of a peace and we alD were 
utterly averse from the project. Those two manikins however 
were our two great begs; if we gave no ear to their words and 
if we did not make peace, other things from them were probable! 
It had to be I Peace was made in this fashion ; — the districts 
on the Akhsi side of the Khujand-water were to depend on 
Jahangir, those on the Andijan side, on me; Auzkint was to 
be left in my jurisdiction after they had removed their families 
from it ; when the districts were settled and I and Jahangir had 

^ hlzldr. The double plural is rare with Babur ; he writes htz, we, when 
action is taken in common ; he rarely uses min, I, with autocratic force ; his 
phrasing is largely impersonal, e.g. with rare exceptions, he writes the 
impersonal passive verb. 
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made our agreement, we {hlz) should march together against 
Samarkand; and when I was in possession of San^arkand, 

Andijan was to be given to Jahangir. So the affair was settled. Fol. 74^* 
Next day,— it was one of the last of Rajah, (end of Feb. 1500) 
Jahangir Mirza and Tambal came and did me obeisance; me 
terms and conditions were ratified as stated above; leave for 
Akhsi was given to Jahangir and I betook myself to Andijan. 

On our arrival, Khalil-of-Tambal and our whole band of 
prisoners were released ; robes of honour were put on them and 
leave to go was given. They, in their turn, set free our begs 
and household, viz, the commanders' (Sherim?) Taghai Beg, 
Muhammad-dost, Mir Shah Quchln, Sayyidi Qara Beg, Qasim- 
i-‘ajab, Mir Wais, Mirim Diwdn^ and those under them. 


{p. The self-aggrandizement of * A Most Taghai,) 

After our return to Andijan, ‘Ali-dost’s manners and be- 
haviour changed entirely. He began to live ill with my com- 
panions of the guerilla days and times of hardship. First, he 
dismissed Khalifa; next seized and plundered Ibrahim Sard 
and Wais Ldgharl, and for no fault or cause deprived them of 
their districts and dismissed them. He entangled himself with 
Qasim Beg and he was made to go; he openly declared, ^Khalifa 
and Ibrahim are in sympathy about Khwaja-i-qazi; they will 
avenge him on me.’^ His son, Muhammad-dost set himself up 
on a regal footing, starting receptions and a public table and a Foi. 75. 
Court and workshops, after the fashion of sultans. Like father, 
like son, they set themselves up in this improper way because 
they had Tambal at their backs. No authority to restrain their 
unreasonable misdeeds was left to me; for why? Whatever 
their hearts desired, that they did because such a foe of mine 
as Tambal was their backer. The position was singularly 
delicate; not a word was said but many humiliations were 
endured from that' father and that son alike. 

^ bdshlighldr. Teufel was of opinion that this word is not used as a noun 
in the B.N. In this he is mistaken ; it is so used frequently, as here, in 
apposition. See ZDMG, xxxvii, art. Babur und Abu‘l-fafl. 

^ Cf. f. 54 foot. 
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{q, Babur's first marriage,) 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim whom my father and hers, ix. my uncle, 
SI. Ahmad Mirza had betrothed to me, came (this year) to 
Khujand^ and I took her in the month of Sha‘ban. Though I 
was not ill-disposed towards her, yet, this being my first 
marriage, out of modesty and bashfulness, I used to see her 
once in lo, 15 or 20 days. Later on when even my first 
inclination did not last, my bashfulness increased. Then my 
mother Khanim used to send me, once a month or every 40 
Fol. 75/;. days, with driving and driving, dunnirgs and worryings. 

[r, A personal episode and some verses by Babur,) 

In those leisurely days I discovered in myself a strange 
inclination, nay ! as the verse says, ‘ I maddened and afflicted 
myself’ for a boy in the camp-bazar, his very name, Baburi, 
fitting in. Up till then I had had no inclination for any-one, 
indeed of love and desire, either by hear-say or experience, I had 
not heard, I had not talked. At that time I composed Persian 
couplets, one or two at a time ; this is one of the them : — 

May none be as I, humbled and wretched and love-sick ; 

No beloved as thou art to me, cruel and careless. 

From time to time Baburi used to come to my presence but 
out of modesty and bashfulness, I could never look straight at 
him ; how then could I make conversation (ikhtildf) and recital 
(hikayat) ? In my joy and agitation I could not thank him (for 
coming); how was it possible for me to reproach him with 
going away? What power had I to command the duty of 
service to myself?^ One day, during that time of desire and 
passion when I was going with companions along a lane and 
suddenly met him face to face, I got into such a state of con- 
fusion that I almost went right off. To look straight at him 
Fol. 76. or to put words together was impossible. With a hundred 
torments and shames, I went on. A (Persian) couplet of 
Muhammad Salih’s® came into my mind : — 

^ Cf. f. 20. She may have come from Samarkand and ‘All's household or 
from Kesh and the Tarkhcln households. 

2 Cf, i. 26 1 . 2 for the same phrase. 

^ He is the author of the Shaibanl-nama, 
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I am abashed with shame when I see my friend ; 

Mv companions look at me, I look the other way. 

That couplet suited the case wonderfully well. In that frothing- 
up of desire and passion, and under that stress of youthful folly, 
I used to wander, bare-head, hare-foot, through street and lane, 
orchard and vineyard. I shewed civility neither to friend ncr 
stranger, took no care for myself or others. 

(Turkl) Out of myself desire rushed me, unknowing 
That this is so with the lover of a fairy-face. 

Sometimes like the madmen, I used to wander alone over hill 
and plain ; sometimes I betook myself to gardens and the 
suburbs, lane by lane. My wandering was not of my choice, 
not I decided whether to go or stay. 

(Turki) Nor power to go was mine, nor power to stay ; 

I was just what you made me, o thief of my heart. 


(s. SL *Ali Muza's quarrels with the Tarkhans,) 

In this same year, SI. ‘Ali Mirza fell out with Muhammad 
Mazid Tarkhan for the following reasons; — The Tarkhans had 
risen to over-much predominance and honour; Baqi had taken 
the whole revenue of the Bukhara Government and gave not a Foi. 76^. 
half-penny (ddng)^ to any-one else; Muhammad Mazid, for his 
part, had control in Samarkand and took all its districts for his 
sons and dependants ; a small sum only excepted, fixed by them, 
not a farthing (/ils) from the town reached the Mirza by any 
channel. SI. ‘Ali Mirza was a grown man ; how was he to 
tolerate such conduct as theirs ? He and some of his household 
formed a design against Muh. Mazid Tarkhan, tUe latter came 
io know of it and left the town with all his following and with 
whatever begs and other persons were in sympathy with him,^ 
such as SI. Husain Arghun, Pir Ahmad, Auzun Hasan’s younger 
brother, Khwaja Husain, Qara BarldSy Salih Muhammad® and 
some other begs and braves. 

' d&ng and fils (infra) are small copper coins. 

2 C/. f. 25 1 . I and note i. 

3 Probably the poet again ; he had left Harit and was in Samarkana (Sh. 

N. Vamb6ry, p. 34 1 . 14). 
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At the time The KhSh had joined to Khan Mirza a number 
of Mughul begs with Muh. Husain Diighldt and Ahmad Beg, 
and had appointed them to act against Samarkand^ Khan 
Mirza’s guardians were Hafiz Beg Dulddi and his son, Tahir 
Beg; because of relationship to them, (Muh. Sighal’s) grandson, 
Hasan and Hindu Beg fled wuth several braves from SI. ‘Mi 
Fol, 77. Mirza’s presence to Khan Mirza’s. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan invited Khan Mirza and the 
Mughul army, moved to near Shavdar, there saw the Mirza 
and met the begs of the Mughuls. No small useful friendli- 
nesses however, came out of the meeting between his begs and 
the Mughuls ; the latter indeed seem to have thought of making 
him a prisoner. Of this he and his begs coming to know, 
separated themselves from the Mughul army. As without him 
the Mughuls could make no stand, they retired. Here-upon, 
SI. *Ali Mirza hurried light out of Samarkand with a few men 
and caught them up where they had dismounted in Yar-yilaq. 
They could not even fight but were routed and put to flight. 
This deed, done in his last days, was SI. ‘Ali Mirza’s one good 
little affair. 

Muh. Mazid Tarkhan and his people, despairing both of the 
Mughuls and of these Mirzas, sent Mir Mughul, son of ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhab Shaghdwal^ to invite me (to Samarkand). Mir Mughul 
had already been in my service ; he had risked his life in good 
accord with Khwaja-i-qazi during the siege of Andijan (903 ah.- 
1498 AD.). 

This business hurt us also^ and, as it was for that purpose 
we had made peace (with Jahangir), we resolved to move on 
Samarkand. We sent Mir Mughul off at once to give rendezvous'* 
Fol. 77A. to Jahangir Mirza and prepared to get to horse. We rode out 

^ From what follows, this Mugh6l advance seems a sequel to a TarkhSn 
invitation. 

^ By omitting the word Mir the Turk! text has caused confusion between 
this father and son (Index s.nn.). 

3 hlz khud khardb bit mu*dmla aiduk. These words have been understood 
earlier, as referring to the abnormal state of Babur’s mind described under 
Sec. r. They better suit the affairs of Samarkand because Babur is able to 
resolve on action and also because he here writes biz, we, and not min, I as in 
Sec. 

* For bulghdr, rendervous, see also f. 78 1. 2 fr. ft. 
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in the month of Zu’l-qa'da (June) and with two halts on the 
way, came to Qaba and there dismounted.^ At the mid-after- 
noon Prayer of that day, news came that Tambal’s brother, 
Khalil had taken Aush by surprise. 

The particulars are as follows;— -As has beei; mentioned, 
Khalil and those under him were set free when peace was made. 
Tambal then sent Khalil to fetch away their wives and families 
from Auzkint. He had gone and he went into the fort on this 
p)retext. He kept saying untruthfully, ^ We will go out today,’ 
or ‘ We will go out tomorrow,’ but he did not go. When we 
got to horse, he seized the chance of the emptiness of Aush to 
go by night and surprise it. P'or several reasons it was of no 
advantage for us to stay and entangle ourselves with him; we 
went straight on therefore. One reason was that as, for the 
purpose of making ready military equipment, all my men of 
name had scattered, heads of houses to their homes, we had no 
news of them because we had relied on the peace and were by 
this off our guard against the treachery and falsity of the other 
party. Another reason was that for some time, as has been 
said, the misconduct of our great begs, ‘Ali-dost and Qambar- 
‘all had been such that no confidence in them was left. A 
further reason was that the Samarkand begs, under Muh. Mazid 
Tarkhan had sent Mir Mughul to invite us and, so long as a 
capital such as Samarkand stood there, what would incline a 
man to waste his days for a place like Andijan ? 

From QabSl we moved on to Marghinan (20 m.). Marghinan 
had been given to Quch Beg s father, SI. Ahmad Qardwal, and 
he was then in it. As he, owing to various ties and attach- 
ments, could not attach himself to me,^ he stayed behind while 
his son, Quch Beg and one or two of his brethren, older and 
younger, went with me. 

Taking the road for Asfara, we dismounted in one of its 
villages, called Mahan. That night there came and joined us 
in Mahan, by splendid chance, just as if to a rendezvous, Qasim 
Beg Quehin with his company. ‘Ali-dost with his, and Sayyid 

^ 25 m. only ; the halts were clue probably to belated arrivals. 

^ Some oi his ties would be those of old acquaintance in Ili^r with ‘Airs 
father's begs, now with liim in Samarkand. 
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Qasim with a large body of braves. We rode from Mahan by 
the Khasban (var. Yasan) plain, crossed the ChupSn (Shepherd)- 
bridge and so to Aura-tipa. 

{t. Qambar-^all punishes himself.) 

Trusting to Tambal, Qambar-‘ali went from his own district 
(Khujand) to Akhsi in order to discuss army-matters with him. 
Such an event happening,^ Tambal laid hands on Qambar-‘ali, 
marched against his district and carried him along. Here the 
(Turk!) proverb fits, ‘Distrust your friend! he’ll stuff your hide 
with straw.’ While Qambar-‘ali was being made to go to 
Khujand, he escaped on foot and after a hundred difficulties 
reached Aura-tipa. 

News came to us there that Shaibani Khan had beaten Biqi 
Tarkhan in Dahusi and was moving on Bukhari. We went 
on from Aura-tipa, by way of Burka-yilaq, to Sangzar® which 
the sub governor surrendered. There we placed Qambar-‘ali, 
as, after effecting his own capture and betrayal, he had come 
to us. We then passed on. 

(u. Affairs of Samarkand and the end of ^All-dost.) 

On ou^ arrival in Khan-yurti, the Samarkand begs under 
Muh. Mazid Tarkhan came and did me obeisance. Conference 
was held with them as to details for taking the town ; they said, 

‘ Khw5ja Yahya also is wishing for the pddshdh'f with his 
consent the town may be had easily without fighting or dis- 
turbance.* The Khwaja did not say decidedly to our 
messengers that he had resolved to admit us to the town but at 
the same time, he said nothing likely to lead us to despair. 

Leaving Khan-yurti, we moved to the bank of the Dar-i-gham 
(canal) and from there sent our librarian, Khwaja Muhammad 
‘Ali to Khwaja Yahya. He brought word back, ‘ Let them 
come; we will give them the town.* Accordingly we rode 
from the Dar-i-gham straight for the town, at night-fall, but 

^ Point to point, some go m. but further by road. 

2 Bu waqi* bulghdch, manifestly ironical. 

3 Sangz^ to Aur&-tipA, by way of the hills, some 50 miles. 

* The Sh. N. Vamb6ry, p. 60, confirms this. 
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our plan came to nothing because SI. Muhammad Dnlddis 
father, SI. Mahmud had fled from our camp and given such 
information to (SI. ‘Alfs party) as put them on their guard. 
Back we went to the Dar-i-gham bank. 

While I had been in Yar-yllaq, one of my favoured begs, 
Ibrahim Sdrii who had been plundered and driven off by L\li- 
dost,^ came and did me obeisance, together with Muh. Yusuf, 
the elder son of Sayyid Yusuf {Auglildqchl), Coming in by 
ones and twos, old family servants and begs and some of the 
household gathered back to me there. All were enemies of 
UMi'dost ; some he had driven away; others he had plundered; 
others again he had imprisoned. He became afraid. For why ? 
Bcicause wiih Tambal’s backing, he had harassed and perse- 
cuted me and my well-wishers. As for me, my very nature 
sorted ill with the manikin’s ! From shame and fear, he could 
stay no longer with us ; he asked leave ; I took it as a personal 
favour; I gave it. On this leave, he and his son, Muhammad- 
dost went to Tambal’s presence. They became his intimates, 
and from father and son alike, much evil and sedition issued. 
‘Ali-dost died a few years later from ulceration of the hand. 
Muhammad-dost went amongst the Auzbegs; that was not 
altogether bad but, after some treachery to his salt, he fled 
from them and went into the Andijan foot-hills.^ There he 
stirred up much revolt and trouble. In the end he fell into the 
hands of Auzbeg people and they blinded him. The meaning 
of ‘ The salt took his eyes,’ is clear in his case.'"^ 

After giving this pair their leave, we sent Ghuri Barlds toward 
Bukhara for news. He brought word that Shaibani Khan had 
taken Bukhara and was on his way to Samarkand. Here-upon, 
seeing no advantage in staying in that neighbourhood, we set 
out for Kesh where, moreover, were the families of most of the 
Samarkand begs. 

When we had been a few weeks there, news came that SI. 
‘Ali Mirza had given Samarkand to Shaibam Khan. The 
particulars are these ; — The Mirza’s mother, Zuhra Begi Agha 

1 c/. f. 746. 

^ Macham and Awighur, presumably. 

3 guzldr tuz tiiti, i,e. he was blinded for some treachery to his hosts. 
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{Aiizbeg), in her ignorance and folly, had secretly written to 
Foi. 8o. Shaibani KhSn that if he would take her (to wife) her son 
should give hiin Samarkand and that when ShaibSni had taken 
(her son’s) father’s country, he should give her son a country.* 
Sayyid Yusuf Arghun must have known of this plan, indeed 
will have been the traitor inventing it. 

^ Mull. Salih’s well-informed account of this episode has much interest, 
tilling out and, as by Shaib^i’s Boswell, balancing B&bur's. Bibur is 
obscure about what country was to be given to ‘AIL P&yanda-liasan para- 
phrases his brief words Shaibani was to be as a father to 'Ali and when he 
had taken ‘All's lather’s wildydt, he was to give a country to ‘AIL It has 
been thought that the gilt to 'Ali was to follow Shaioani's recovery of his own 
ancestral camping-ground {yurt) but this is negatived, I think, by the word, 
wildyat, cultivated land. 
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{a, Samarkand in the hands of the AuzhegsJ) 

When, acting on that woman’s promise, Shaibani Khan 
went to Samarkand, he dismounted in the Garden of the Plain* 
About mid-day SI. 'All Mirza went out to him through the 
Four-roads Gate, without a word to any of his begs or un- 
mailed braves, without taking counsel with any-one soever and 
accompanied only by a few men of little consideration from his 
own close circle. The Khan, for his part, did not receive him 
very favourably; when they had seen one another, he seated 
him on his less honourable hand.^ Khwaja Yahya, on hearing 
of the Mirza's departure, became very anxious but as he could 
find no remedy,^ went out also. The Khan looked at him with- 
out rising and said a few words in which blame had part, but 
when the Khwaja rose to leave, showed him the respect 
of rising. 

As soon as Khwaja ‘ AJi^ Bay’s* son, Jan-'ali heard in Rabat- 

^ Elp. MS. f. : W.-i-B. I.O. 21 5 f. 636 ami I.O. 2171. 52 ; Mems. p. 82. 

Two contemporary works here supplement the B.N. ; (1) the {Tawclnkh-i- 
^uzida) Nasrat-ndma, dated <)oS ah. (B.M, I'urki Or. 3222) oi which Berezin’s 
Shaihdnt-ndma i.s an abridgment ; (2) Mult, .salih Mirza’s Shaibdni-ndma 
(Vambery trs. cap. xix et seq.). The II. S. (Bomb. ed. p. 302, and Tehran cd. 
p. 384) is also useful. 

2 i.e. on his right. The II. S. ii, 302 represents that ‘All was well-received. 
After Shaibaq had had Zuhra’s overtures, he sent an envoy to ‘All and Yahya ; 
the first was not won over but the second fell in with his mother’s scheme. 
This difference of view explains why ‘Ali slipped away while Yahya was 
engaged in the Friday Mosque. It seems likely that mother and son alike 
expected their Auzbeg blood to stand them in good stead with Shaibaq. 

2 He tried vainly to get the town defended. “ Would to God Babur Mirza. 
were here !” he is reported as saying, by Muh. SAlijj. 

^ I'erhaps it is for the play of words on *Ali and ‘All’s life {]dn) that this 
man makes his sole appearance here. 

® i.e. rich man or merchant, but Bi [infra) is an equivalent of Beg. 
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i-khwaja of the Mirza’s going to Shaibani Khan, he also went. 
As for that calamitous woman who, in her folly, gave her son's 
house and possessions to the winds in order to get herself a 
husband, Shaibani Khan cared not one atom for her, indeed 
did not regard her as the equal of a mistress or a concubine.^ 

Confounded by his own act, SI ‘Ali Mirza's repentance was. 
extreme. Some of his close circle, after hearing particulars, 
planned for him to escape with them but to this he would 
not agree; his hour had come; he was not to be freed. He 
had dismounted in Timur Sultan’s quarters; three or four days 
later they killed him in Plough-meadow.^ For a matter of this 
five-days’ mortal life, he died with a bad name; having entcTed 
into a woman’s affairs, he withdrew himself from the circle of 
men of good repute. Of such people’s doings no more should 
be written ; of acts so shameful, no more should be heard. 

The Mirza having been killed, Shaibani Khan sent Jan-'ali 
after his Mirza. He had apprehensions also about Khwaja 
Yahya and therefore dismissed him, with his two sons, Khwaja 
Muh. Zakariya and Khwaja ])aqi, towards Khurasan.^ A few 
Auzbegs followed them and near Khw'aja Kardzan martyred 
both the Khwaja and his two young sons. Though Shaibani’s 
words were, ‘ Not through me the Khwaja’s affair ! Qambar Bi 
and Kupuk Bi did it,’ this is worse than that ! There is a 
proverb, ‘ His excuse is worse than his fault,’ for if begs, out 
of their own heads, start such deeds, unknown to their Khans 
or Padshahs, what becomes of the authority of khanship and 
and sovereignty ? 

{b. Babur leaves Kesh and crosses the Mtira pass.) 

Since the Auzbegs w'ere in possession of Samarkand, we left 
Kesh and went in the direction of Hisar. With us started off 

^ Muh. Salih, invoking curses on such a mother, mentions that Zuhra was 
given to a person of her own sort. 

2 The Sh. N. and Nasrat-ndma attempt to lift the blame of 'All’s death 
from Shaibaq ; the second saying that he fell into the Kohik-water when 
drunk. 

3 Harat might be his destination but the II. S. names Makka. Some^ 
dismissals towards Khurasin may imply pilgrimage to Meshhed. 

^ Used also by Babur’s daughter, Gul-badan (l.c. f. 31 ). 
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Muh. Mazid Tarkhan and the Samarkand begs under his 
command, together with their wives and families and people, 
but when we dismounted in the Chultu meadow of Chaghanian, 
they parted from us, went to Khusrau Shah and became his 
retainers. 

Cut off from our own abiaing-town and country,^ not know- 
ing where (else) to go or where to stay, we were obliged to 
traverse the very heart of Khusrau Shah’s districts, spite of 
what measure of misery he had inflicted on the men of our 
dynasty ! 

One of our plans had been to go to my younger Khan dada, 
i.c, Alacha Khan, by way of Qara-tigin and the AIai,“ but this 
was not managed. Next we were for going up the valley of 
the Kam torrent and over the Sara-taq pass (ddbdn). When 
we were near Nundak, a servant of Khusrau Shah brought 
me one set of nine horses^ and one of nine pieces of cloth. 
When we dismounted at the mouth of the Kam valley, Sher- Loi. 
*ali, the page, deserted to Khusrau Shah’s brother, Wall and, 
next day, Quch Beg parted from us and went to llisar.'* 

We entered the valley and made our w<j.y up it. On its 
steep and narrow roads and at its sharp and precipitous 
saddles® many horses and camels were left. Before we reached 
the Sara-taq pass .we had (in 25 m.) to make three or four 
night-halts. A pass! and what a pass! Never was such a 
steep and narrow pass seen ; never were traversed such ravines 
and precipices. Those dangerous narrows and sudden falls, 
those perilous heights and knife-edge saddles, we got through 
with much difficulty and suffering, with countless hardships 
and miseries. Amongst the Fan mountains is a large lake 
(Iskandar) ; it is 2 miles in circumference, a beautiful lake and 
not devoid of marvels.® 

^ Cut off by alien lands and weary travel. 

^ The Pers. annotator of the Elph. Codex has changed AlSi to wildyat, and 
ddbdn (pass) to ydn, side. For the difficult route see Schuyler, i, 275, Kostenko, 
i, 129 and Rickmers, JRGS. 1907, art. Fan Valley. 

^ Amongst Turks and Mughuis, gifts were made by nines. 

* Hisar was his earlier home. 

® Many of these will have been climbed in order to get over places impassable 
it the river's level. 

® Schuyler quotes a legend of the lake. He and Kostenko make it larger. 
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News came that Ibrahim Tarkhfin had strengthened Fort 
Shiraz and was seated in it; also that Qanibar-‘ali (the Skinner) 
and Abu’l-qasim Kolihuvy the latter not being able to stay in 
Khwaja Didar with the Auzbegs in Samarkand, — had both 
come into Yar-yllaq, strengthened its lower forts and occupied 
them. 

Leaving Fan on our right, we moved on for Keshtud. The 
head-man of Fan had a reputation for hospitality, generosity, 
Foi. 82. serviceableness and kindness. He had given tribute of 70 or 
So horses to SI. Mas'ud Mirza at the time the Mirzfi, when 
SI. Idusain Mir-za made attack on Hisar, went through b an on 
his way to his younger brother, Bai-sunghar Mirza in Samar- 
kand. He did like service to others. To me he sent one 
second-rate horse ; moreover he did not wait on me himself. 
So it was ! Those renowned for liberality became misers when 
they had to do with me, and the politeness of the polite was 
forgotten. Khusrau Slifth was celebrated for liberality and 
kindness; what service he did Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza has been 
mentioned; to Baqi Tarkhan and other begs he shewed great 
generosity also. Twice I happened to pass through his 
country;^ not to speak of courtesy shewn to my peers, what he 
shewed to my lowest servants he did not shew to me, indeed 
he shewed less regard for us than for them. 

[Tufki) Who, 0 my heart ! has seen f^^oodness from worldlings r 
lx)ok not for goodness from him who has none. 

Under the impression that the Auzbegs were in Keshtud, we 
made an excursion to it, after passing Fan. Of itself it seemed 
Fol. S2/>. to have gone to ruin; no-one seemed to be occupying it. We 
went on to the bank of the Kohik-water (Zar-afshan) and there 
dismounted. From that place we sent a few begs under 
(Jasim Quclvn to surprise Rabat-i-khwaja ; that done, we 
crossed the river by a bridge from opposite Yarl, went through 
Yari and over the Shunqar-khana (b'alcons’-home) range into 
Yar-yilaq. Our begs went to Rabat-i-khwaja and had set up 
ladders when the men within came to know about them and 

‘ The second occasion was when he crossed from Sukh for Kabul in 910 ah. 
(fol. 120). 
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forced them to retire. As they could not take the fort, they 
rejoined us. 

(c. Babur renews attack on Samarkand.) 

Qambar-'ali (the Skinner) was (still) holding Sangzar; he 
came and saw us; Abu’Lqasim Kohbur and Ibrahim Tarkhan 
showed loyalty and attachment by sending efficient men for 
our service. We went into Asfidik (van Asfindik), one of the 
Yar-yilaq villages. At that time Shaib^ Khan lay near 
Kliwaja Didar with 3 or 4000 Aiizbegs and as rn^,ny rTiOie 
soldiers gathered in locally. He had given the Government of 
Samarkand to Jan-wafS, and Jan-wafa was then in the fort 
with 500 or 600 men. Hamza SI. and Mahdi SL were lying 
near the fort, in the Quail-reserve. Our men, good and baa 
were 240. Fol. 83. 

Having discussed the position with all my begs and unmailed 
braves, we left it al this ; — that as ShaibSni Khan had taken 
possession of Samarkand so recently, the Samarkandis would 
not be attached to him nor he to them ; that if we made an 
effort at once, we might do the thing; that if we set laddeis up 
and took the fort by surprise, the Samarkandis w^ould . c icr 
us; how sb-^uld they not be? even if they gave us no help, 
they woula not fight us for the Auzbegs; and that Samarkand 
once in our hands, whatever w'as God’s will, would happen. 

Acting on this decision, we rode out of Yar-yil^ after the 
Mid-day Prayer, and on through the dark till mid-night when 
we reached Khan-yurti. Here we had word that the Samar- 
kandis knew of our coming ; for this reason we went no nearer 
tp the town but made straight back from Kha yurti. It was 
dawn when, after crossing the Kohik-water below Rabat-i- 
khwaja, w^e were once more in Yar-yil^. 

One day in Fort Asfidik a household party was sitting in my 
presence; Dost-i-nasir and Nuyan^ Kukuldash and Khar-quli- 
i-Karim-dad and Shaikh Darwesh and Mirim-i-na^ir were r ’ 
there. Words were crossing from all sides when (I said), 

‘ Come now ! say when, if God bring it right, we shall take Foi. 83^. 

* This name appears to indicate a Command of 10,000 (Bretschneider*8 
Mediavat Researches, i, 112). 
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Samarkand/ Some said, ‘We shall take it in the heats/ It 
was then late in autumn. Others said, ‘In a month/ ‘ Forty 
days/ ‘Twenty days.’ Nuyan Kukulddsh said, ‘We shall 
take it in 14.’ God shewed him right! we did take it in 
exactly 14 days. 

Just at that time I had a wonderful dream;— His Highness 
Khwaja ‘Ubaid’l-lah {Ahrdrl) seemed to come; I seemed to 
go out to give him honounable meeting ; he came in and seated 
himself; people seemed to lay a table-cloth before him, 
apparently without sufficient caie and, on account of this, 
something seemed to come into his Highness Khwaja’s mind- 
Mulla Baba (? Pashagharl) made me a sign; I signed back, 
‘Not through me! the table-layer is in fault!' The Khwaja 
understood and accepted the excuse.^ When lie rose, I 
escorted him out. In the hall of that house he t.iok hold of 
either my right or left arm and lifted me up till one of my feet 
was off the ground, saying, in Turki, ‘ Shaikli Mve/ahat has 
given (Samarkand.)'^ 1 really took Samarkand a few days 
later. 

(d> Bdhur takes Samarkemd by surprise.) 

In two or three days move was made from T'ort Asfidik to 
Fort Wasmand. Although by our first approach, we had let 
Fol. 84. ^ur plan be known, we put our trust in God and made another 
expedition to Samarkand. It was after the Mid-day Prayer 
that we rode out of Fort Wasmand, Khwaja Abu’l-rriakaram 
accompanying us. By mid-night we reached the Deep- fosse- 
bridge in the Avenue. From there we sent forward a detacli- 
ment of 70 or 80 good men who w'crc to set up ladders opposite 
the Lovers’-cave, mount them and get inside, stand up to those 
in the Turquoise Gate, get possession of it and send a man 

^ It seems likely that the cloth was soiled. C/. f. 25 and Hughes Diet, of 
Islam s.n. Eating. 

^ Ai-, of the quolt^cl speech, one word only, ol three, is Turki, others may iiave 
been dreamed. Shaikh Maslahat'stombrs in Khujand wh.-ie Eat)ur had found 
refuge in go j ah. ; it bad ];e<-n circumambulalrd by 1 iniur in 790 ah. (i 390 ad.) 
and is still honoured. 

This account of a dream comjiares wej] for naturalness with tliat in the 
se(‘ininglv“S]>iinous pa.'^sagt , entered with the Ilai. MS. on f. 118. hor 
examination of the j)as>age JHAS, jan F91 r, and A()p It. 
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to me. Those braves went, set their ladders up opposite the 
Lovers’*cavc, got in without making anyone aware, went to the 
Gate, attacked Fazil Tarkhan, chopped at him and his few 
retainers, killed them, broke the lock with an axe and opened 
the Gate. At that moment I came up and went in. 

[Authi^f’s note on fuzil Tarkhan.) He was not one of those (Samar- 
kand) 'l arkhans ; h< was a merchant tarkhSn of TurkistSin. He had 
serv(‘^,l Shaibini Khin m TurkisUn iind had found favour with him.^ 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur himself had not come with us but had 
sent 30 or 40 of his retainers under his younger brother, Ahmad- 
i-qasim. No man of Ibrahim Tarkhan’s was with us; his 
younger brother, Ahmad Tarkhan came with a few retainers 
after I had entered the town and taken post in the Monastery. . Foi. 84^. 

The towns-people were still slumbering; a few traders 
peeped out of their shops, recognized me and put up prayers. 

Whei';, a little later, tb.e news spread through the town, there 
was rare delight and satisfaction for our men and the towns- 
folk. They killed the Adzbegs in the lanes and gullies with 
clubs and stones like mad dogs; four or five hundred were 
killed in this fashion. }an-wafa, the then governor, w^as living 
in Kliwaja Yahya's house ; he fled and got away to Shaibaq 
Khan.'- 

On entering the Turqufase Gate 1 went straight to the 
College and took post over the arch of the Monastery. There 
was a hubbub and shouting (>f‘l)own! down!' till day-break. 

Some of the notables ai'd traders, hearing what was happening, 
came joyfully to see me, bringing what food was ready and 
[lutting ii[) prayers for me. At day-light w^e had news that the 
Auzbegs were fighting in the Iron Gate where they had made 
themselves fast between the (outer and inner) doors. With 
10, 75 or 20 men, I at once set off f(jr the Gate but before I 
came up, the town-rabble, busy ransacking every corner of the 
newly-taken town for loot, had driven theAu.'rbegs out through 

^ He wac rnadi' a Taikhan by di])loma oi Shaibani (H.S. ii, 306, 1,2). 

^ Iltrr th( I lai. MS. b(‘f;ins to usi’ tlo* word Shaibaq in pkict* oi its previously 
uniform Shatbuni. As has been iioled (f. 5/^ n. 2), the MS. writes 

Shaibaq. It may be therefore tliat a scribe has chanj^ed the earlier part 
of the Hai. MS. .'ind that Babur wrote Shaibaq. From this |)omt rny text 
’^'iD follow the double authority of tlic Klph. and Hai. MS ^ 
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Fol. 85. it, Shaibaq Khan, on hearing what was happening, hurried at 
sun-rise to the Iron Gate with 100 or 140 men. His coming 
was a wonderful chance but, as has been said, my men were 
very few. Seeing that he could do nothing, he rode off at once. 
From the Iron Gate I went to the citadel and there dismounted, 
at the Bu-stan palace. Men of rank and consequence and 
various head-men came to me there, saw me and invoked 
blessings on me. 

Samarkand for nearly 140 yeari had been the capital of 
our dynasty. An alien, and of what stamp! an Auzbcg foe, 
had taken possession of it! It had slipped from our hands; 
God gave it again ! plundered and ravaged, our own returned 
to us. 

SI. Husain Mirza took Harat^ as we took Samarkand, by 
surprise, but to the experienced, and discerning, and just, it 
will be clear that between his affair and mine there are dis- 
tinctions and differences, and that his capture and mine are 
things apart. 

Firstly there is this;— He had ruled many years, passed 
through much experience and seen many affairs. 

Secondly; — He had for opponent, Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza, 
Fol. 85<5, an inexperienced boy of 17 or 18. 

Thirdly; — (Yadgar Mir/a’s) Head-equerry, Mir ‘All, a person 
well-acquainted with the particulars of the whole position, sent 
a man out frorr, nongst SI. Husain Mirza s opponents to bring 
him to surprise tnem. 

Fourthly; — His opponent was not in the tort but was in the 
Ravens’-garden. Moreover Yadgar Muh. Nasir Mirza and his> 
followers are said to have been so prosiiate with drink that 
three men only were in the Gate, they also drunk. 

Fifthly; — he surprised and captured Harat the first time he 
approached it. 

On the other hand : firstly; — I was 19 when I took Samarkand. 

Secondly ; — 1 had as my opponent, such a man as Shaibai} 

. Khan, of mature age and an eve-witness of many affairs. 

^ In 875 AH. {1470 AD.). Ilusain was then 32 years old. Babur might, 
have compared his taking of Samarkand w'jth Timur's capture of Qarslii. 
also with 240 followers (^.N. i, 127). Firishta (iith. ed. p. 196) ascribes Ins 
omission to do so to reluctance to rank himself with has great ancestor. 
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Thirdly; — No-one came out of Samarkand to me; though 
the heart of its people was towards me, no-one could dream of 
coming, from dread of Shaibaq Khan. 

Fourthly;— My foe was in the fort; not only was the fort 
taken but he was driven off. 

Fifthly I had come once already ; my opponent was on his 
guard about me. The second time we came, God brought it 
right ! Samarkand was won. 

In saying these things there is no desire to be-little the 
reputation of any man; the facts were as here stated. In Fol. 86. 
writing these things, there is no desire to magnify myself; the 
truth is set down. 

The poets composed chronograms on the victory ; this one 
remains in my memory ; — Wisdom answered, ‘ Know that its 
date is the Victory (Faih) of Fdhur Bahadtir.' 

Samarkand being taken, .Shavdar and Soghd and the iumdn^ 
and nearer forts began, one after another, to return to us. 

From some their Auzbeg commandants fled in fear and 
escaped; from others the inhabitants drove them and came in 
to us; in some they made them prisoner, and held the forts 
for us. 

Just then the wives and families of Shaibaq Khan and his 
.Auzbegs arrived from Turkistan he was lying near Khwaja 
Didar and ‘Ali-abM but when he saw the forts and people 
returning to me, marched off towards Bukhara. By God s 
grace, all the forts of Soghd and Miyan-kal returned to me 
within three or four months. Over and above this, Baqi 
Tarkhan seized this opportunity to occupy Qarshi; Khuzar 
and Qarshi (? Kesh) both went out of Auzbeg hands; Qara-kul Fol. 
also was taken from them by people of Abu’l-rnuhsin Mirza 
{Bdi-qard)y coming up from Merv. My affairs were in a very 
good way. 

{c. Birth of Babur's first child,) 

After our departure (last year) from Andjjan, my mothers 
and my wife and relations came, with a hundred difficulties and 

^ This arrival shews that Shaibani expected to stay in Samarkand. He 
had been occupying Turkistan under The Chaghatai Khan* 
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iiciraships, to Auratipa. Vvc now oent for them to Samarkand. 
Within a few days after their arrival, a daughter was born to 
me by ‘Ayisha-sullan Begim, my first wife, the daughter of 
SI. Ahmad Mirza. They named the child Fakhru’n>nisa‘ 
(Ornament of women); she was my first-born, I was 19. In a 
month or 40 days, she went to God’s mercy, 

(/. Bdbui' in Samarkand.) 

On taking Samarkand, envoys and surnmoners were sent off 
at once, and sent again and again, with reiterated request for 
aid and reinforcement, to the khans and suffans and begs and 
marchers on every side. Some, though experienced men, made 
foolish refusal ; others whose relations towards our family had 
been discourteous and unpleasant, were afraid for themselves 
and took no notice ; others again, though they sent help,, sent 
it insufficient. Each such case will be duly meniioned- 

When Samarkand was taken the second time, ‘Ali-sher Beg 
>oK 87. was alive. We exchanged letters once ; on the back of mine 
to him I wrote one of my Tiirki couplets. Before his reply 
reached me, separations ((afarqa) and disturbances 
had happened.^ Mulla Binah had been taken into Shaibaq 
Khan’s service when the latter look possession of Samarkand; 
he stayed with him until a few days after 1 took th.e place, 
when he came into the town to me. B^-‘g haa his 

suspicions about him and consequently dismissed him towards 
Shahr-i-sabz but, as he was a man of parts, and as no fault of 
Ills came to light, I had him fetched back. He constantly 
{presented me with odes (c^asidu u ghazal). Jfe brought me a 
song in the Nawa mode composed to my name and at the 
same time the following quatrain ; — ^ 

' 'Ali-slier died Jan. 3rd. 1 501. It is not clear to what disturbances Babur 
refers. He himseli was at ease till after Apiil 20th. 1502 and his defeat at 
Sar-i-pul. Possibly the reference is to the quarrels between Bina'i and 
‘Ali-sher. C/. Sam Mirza's Anthology, trs. S. de Safy, Notices et Extraits iv, 
287 t:/ seq. 

^ I surmise a double play-of-words in this verse. One is on two rhyming 
words, ^hala and mallah and is illustrated by rendering them as oat and coat. 
The other is on pointed and nnpointed letters, i.e. ghala and 'ala. We cannot 
find however a Persian word 'ala, meaning garment. 
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No grain (ghala) have I by which I can be fed (noshtd) ; 

No rhyme of grain (mallah, nankeen) wherewith I can be clad {poshid ] ; 

The man who lacks both food and clothes. 

In art or science where can he compete {koshid) ? 

In those days of respite, I had written one or two couplets 
but had not completed an ode. As an answer to Mulla Bina’i 
I made up and set this poor little Turk! quatrain ^ 

As is the wdsh of your heart, so shall it be [hulghusidur ) ; 

For gift .and stipend both an order shall be made {buyuru'ghustdur) ; 

I know the grain and its rhyme you write of ; 

The garments, you, your house, the com shall fill (tulghusidur) . 

The Mulla in return wrote and presented a quatrain to me in poi, Sjd. 
which for his refrain, he took a rhyme to (the iuh^'kiisulilr of) 
my last line and chose another rhyme; — 

Mirzi-of-mine, the Lord of sea and land shall be [yir bulghiistdur) ; 

Ills ait iind skill, n'orld o'er, the evening tale shall ])e [saynar bulghusidur) ; 

If gilts like these reward one rhyining (.>?- pointless) word ; 

IT»r words of sense, what guerdon will there be (nildr buighustdur) ? 

Abu’l'barka, known as Faraqi (Parted), who just then had 
come to Samarkand from Shahr-i sabz, said Binad ought to 
have rhymed. He made this verse ; — 

Into Time’s wrong to you quest shall be made {suruig}iufiduY)\\ 

Your wish the SultAn's grace from 'I'iine sliall ask {qulghusldur) ; 

O (danvmede ! our cups, ne'er filled as yet. 

In lhi.s m^w Age, hrimmed-up, tilled lull shall be [tulghusidur]^ 

Though this winter our affairs were in a very good way ana 
Shaibaq Khan’s were on the wane; one or two occurrences were 
somewhat of a disservice; (i) the Merv men who had taken 
(Jara-kui, could not be persuaded to stay there and it went 
back into the hands of the Auzbegs; (2) Shaibaq Khan besieged 
Ibrahim Tarkhan’s younger brother, Ahmad in Dabusi, stormed 
the place and made a general massacre of its inhabitants before 
the army we were collecting was ready to march. 

With 240 proved men I had taken Samarkand ; in the next Fol. 88. 
five or six months, things so fell out by the favour of the Most 
High God, that, as will be told, we fought the arrayed battle of 
Sar-i-pul with a man like Shaibaq Khan. The help those 

^ Babur’s refrain is ghiislaur, his rhymes bul, {buyur)ul and tuL Bini'i 
makes bulghusldur his refrain but his rhymes are not true viz. y\r, (sa)mar 
and Idr, 
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round-about gave us was as follows; — From The KhSn had 
come, with 4 or 5000 Barins, Ayub Bcgchlk and Qashka 
Mahmud; from Jahangir Mirza had come Khalil, Tarnbal’s 
younger brother, with 100 or 200 men ; not a man had come 
from SL Husain Mirza, that experienced ruler, than whom 
none knew better the deeds and dealings of Shaibaq Khan ; none 
came from Badrirz-zaman Mirza; none from Khusrau Shah 
because he, the author of what evil done, — as has been told, — 
to our dynasty ! feared us more than he feared Shaibaq Khan. 

{g, Babur defeated at Sar-i^ptiL) 

I marched out c.f Samarkand, with the wish of fighting 
Shaibaq Khan, in the month of Shawv/aP and went to the 
New-garden where we lay four or five days for the convenience 
of gathering our men and completing our equipment. We 
took the precaution of fortifying our camp with ditch and 
branch. From the New-garden we advariced, march by march, 
to beyond Sar i-pul (Bridge-head) and there dismounted. 
Shaibac] Khan came from the opposite direction and dis- 
mounted at Kliwaja Kardzan, perhaps one ylghduh aw'ay 
(? 5 m,). We lay there for four or five days. Every day our 
people went from our side and his came from thtjirs and fell on 
one another. One day when they were in unusual force, there 
was much fighting but neither side had the advantage. Out of 
that engagement one of our men went rather hastily back into 
the entrenchments ; he was using a standard ; some said it 
was Sayyidi Qara Beg’s standard who really was a man of 
strong words but weak sword. Shaibaq Khan made one 
night-attack on us but could do nothing because the camp was 
protected by ditch and close-set branches. His men raised 
their war-cry, rained in arrows from outside the ditch and then 
retired. 

In the work for the coming battle I exerted myself greatly 
and took all precautions ; Qambar-‘ali also did much. In 
Kesh lay Baqi Tarkhan with 1000 to 2000 men, in a position 
tp join us after a couple of days. In Diyul, 4 ylghdch off 


^ Shawwai 906 AH. began April 20th. 1501. 
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(? 20 m.), lay Sayyid Muh. MirzS Dughldt^ bringing me looo to 
2000 men from my Khan dada ; he would have joined me at Lol. 
dawn. With matters in this position, we hurried on the fight! 

Wlio lays with haste his hand on the sword, 

Shall lift to his teeth the hack-hand of regret.* 

The reason I was so eager to engage was that on the day of 
battle, the Eight stars''^ were between the two armies; they 
would have been in the enemy's rear for 13 or 14 days if the 
fight had been deferred. I now understand that these consider- 
ations are worth nothing and that our haste was without reason. 

As we wished to fight, we marched from our camp at dawn, 
wt: in our mail, our horses in theirs, formed up in array of right 
and left, centre and van. Our right was Ibrahim Sdru, Ibrahim 
Jani, Abu’I-qasim Kohbur and other begs. Our left was Muh. 
Mazid Tarkhan, Ibrahim Tarkhan and other Samarkand! begs, 
also Si. Husain Ari^hiin, Qara (Hlack) Barlds, Pir Ahmad and 
Khwaja Husain. Qasim Beg was (with me) in the centre and 
also several of my close circle and household. In the van were 
inscribed yaml)ar-‘ali the Skinner, Banda-*ali, Khwaja ‘Ali, 

Mir Shah Quchln, Sayyid Qasim, Lord of the Gate, — Banda- 
‘ali’s younger brother Khaidar (mole-marked) and Haidar-i- 
qasim’s son Quch, together with all the good braves there 
were, and the rest of the household 

Thus arrayed, w'e inarched from our camp; the enemy, also 
in array, marched out from his. His right was Mahmud and 
Jani and Timur Sultans; his left, llamza and Mahdi and some Foi. 
other sultans. When our two armies approached one another, 
he wheeled his right towards our rear. To meet this, I 
turned; this left our van, — in which had been inscribed what 
not of our best braves and tried swordsmen ! — to our right and 
bared our front {t.c, the front of the centre). None-the-less we 
fought those who made the front-attack on us, turned them 
and forced them back on their own centre. So far did we 
carry it that some of Shaibaq Khan’s old chiefs said to him, 

*We must move off! It is past a stand.* He however held 
fast. His right beat our left, then wheeled (again) to our rear. 

* From the Bu-stdn, Graf ed. p. 55 , 1 . 246. 

* Sikiz Yildur. See Chardin's Voyages, v, 136 and Table ; abo Stanley 
Lane Poole’s Babur, p. 56. 
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(As has been said), the front of our centre was bare tnrough 
our van’s being left to the right. The enemy attacked us front 
and rear, raining in arrows on us. (Ayub BegchWs) Mughul 
army, come for our help ! was of no use in fighting ; it set to 
work forthwith to unhorse and plunder our men. Not this 
Foi. 90, once only ! This is always the way with those ill-omened 
Mughulsl If they win, they grab at booty; if they lose, they 
unhorse and pilfer their own side! We drove back the 
Auzbegs who attacked our front by several vigorous assaults, 
but those who had wheeled to our rear came up and rained 
arrow', on our standard. Falling on us in this way, from the 
front and from the rear, they made our men hurry off. 

This same turning-movement is one of the great merits of 
Auzbeg fighting; no battle of theirs is ever without it. Another 
merit of theirs is that they ail, brgs arid retainers, from their 
front to their rear, rrde, loose-rein at the gallop, shouting as they 
come and, in retiring, do not scatter luit ride off, at the gallop, 
in a body. 

Ten or filteen men were left with me. The Kohik-water 
was close by, — the point of our right had rested on it. We 
made straight for it. It was the season when it comes down in 
flood. We rode nght into it, man aiK.] horse in mail. It was 
just fordabie for hah-\va}' (>ver; after that it had to be swum, 
i’or more than an arrc)w’s flight' we, man and mount in mail! 
made our horses swim and so got across. Once out of the 
water, we cut off the horse-armour and let It lie. By thus 
Fo). 90/', passing to the north bank of the river, we were free of our foes, 
but at once Mughul wretches were the cajitors and pillagers of 
one after another of my friends. Ibrahim Tarkhan and some 
others, excellent braves all, were unhorsed and killed by 
Mughiils.'^ We moved along the north bank of the Kohik-river, 

^ In 1791 AD, Muti. Efiendi shot 4.82 yards from a Turkish bow, before 
the R. Tox. S. ; not a good shot, he declared. Longer ones are on record. 
See Payne-Gallwey’s Cross-bow and AQR. 1911, li. Beveridge's Oriental 
Cross-bows . 

^ In the margin of the Elph. Codex, here, stands a Pen-dan verse which 
appears more likely to be Humayun's than Babur's. It is as follows ; 

Were the Mughul race angels, they would be bad ; 

Written in gold, the name Mughul would be bad ; 
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rccrossed it near Quiba, entered the town Dy the Shaikh-zada’s 
Gate and reached the citadel in the middle of the afternoon. 

Begs of our greatest, braves of our best and many men 
perislied in that fight. There died Ibrahim Tarkhan, Ibrahim 
Sdru and Ibrahim Jani; oddly enough three great begs named 
Ibrahim perished. There died also Haidar-i-qasim's eldest 
son, Abu’I-qasirn Kohhnr^Knd Khudai-birdi 7 and Khalil, 

Teonbabs younger Lre>ther, spoken of already several times. 

Many of Uiur men fled in different directions; Muh. Mazid 
Tarkiian went towards Ounduz and Ilisar for Khusrau Shah. Fol. 91 
Some ^)f the hoLisehold and of the braves, such as Karim-dad-i- 
Kliudaidnrdi Tuyloiidn and Janaka Kukdlddsli and Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar got awaay to Ariia-tlpa. MulJa P;aba at that time 
was riot in rny service but had gone out w-ith me in a guest’s 
fashion. Others :igain, did what Sherim Tagliai and his band 
did; — though he h:id come Inck with me into' lh.e town and 
though when consultation was iiad, he had agreed with the 
rest to make the fort fast, l(K»kjng for life or deatli within it, 
yet spite of this, and although my motliers and sisters, elder 
and younger, stayed on in Samarkand, fie sent off their wives 
and faniiiies to Aura tipa and remained hinist.lf with just a few 
men, all unencumbered. Not this once only ! Whenever hard 
w'ork had V) be done, iow^ and double-minded acukm was the 
ihing to expect from him ! 

[h. IWihur Samarkand,) 

Next day, I summoned Khwaja Abu’l-makaram, Qasirn and 
the other begs, the household and such of the braves as w^ere 
admitted to our counsels, when after consultation, w’e resolved 
to make the fort fast and to look for life or death within it. 

1 and Q^Tsim Beg with my close circle and household were the 

Pluck uot .'in ear from the Mughui's corn-land, 

What is so'vv'n witii Mughul seed will be bad . 

This verse is written into the text of the P'irst W.-i-B. (I.O. 215 f. 72 ) and 
is introduced by a scribe’s statement that it is by dn Hazrai, much as notes 
known to be Humayun's arc elsewhere attested in the Elph. Codex. It is not 
in the Ilai. and Kehr's MSS. nor with, at least many, good copies of the 
Second W.-i-B. 
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reserve. For convenience in this I took up quarters in the 
middle of the town, in tents pitched on the roof of Aulugh Beg 
loi <)U>. College. To other begs and braves posts were assigned 

in the Gates or on the ramparts of the walled-town. 

Two or three days later, Shaibaq Khan dismounted at some 
distance from the fort. On this, the town-rabble came out of 
lanes and wards, in crowds, to the College gate, shouted good 
wishes for me and went out to fight in mob-fashion. Shaibaq 
Khan had got to horse but could not so much as approach the 
town. Several days went by in this fashion. The mob and 
rabble, knowing nothing of sword and arrow-wounds, never 
witnesses of the press and carnage of a stricken field, through 
these incidents, became bold and began to sally further and 
further out. If warned by the braves against going out so 
incautiously, they broke into reproach. 

One da}' when Shaibaq Klifin had directed his attack towards 
the Iron '■Gate, the mob, grown bold, went out, as usual, 
daringly and far. To cover their retreat, 'we sent several braves 
towards the Gamers neck, ^ foster-brethren and some of the 
close houseViold-cirele, such as Kuyan Kfihllddsli, (^hil-na/.ar 
(son of Sherim ?) Ihf'hal Beg, and Mazid. An Auzbeg or two 
Foi 92. put their horses at them and with Oul-nazar swords were 
crossed. The rest of the Auzbegs dismounted and brought 
their strength to liear on the* rabble, hustled them off and 
rammed them in through the Iron Gate. Ouch Beg and Mir 
Shah Quchin had dismounted at the side of KhwSja Khizr’s 
Mosque and were making a stand there. While the townsmen 
were being moved off by those on foot, a party of mounted 
Auz.^vgs rode towards the Mosque. Quch Beg came out when 
they drew near and exchanged good blows with them. He did 
distinguished work ; all stood to watch. Our fugitives below 
were occupied only with their own escape ; for them the time 
to shoot arrows and make a stand had gone by. I was shoot- 
ing with a slur-bow^ from above the Gate and some of my circle 

^ This subterranean water-course, issuing in a flowing well (Erskine) gave 
its name to a bastion (U.S, ii, 300). 

* ndwak, a diminutive of ndo, a tube. It is described, in a MS. of Babur's 
time, by Mu Ik Budha’I, and, in a second of later date, by Aminu’d-din (AQR 
1911, H.B.'s Oriental Cross-bows). 
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were shooting arrows {aiiq). Our attack from above kept the 
enemy from advancing beyond the Mosque; from there he 
retired. 

During the siege, the round of the ramparts was made each 
night; sometimes I went, sometimes Qasim Beg, sometimes 
one of the household Begs. Though from the Turquoise to the 
Shaikh -zada’s Gate may be ridden, the rest of the way must be Foi. 92^. 
walked. When some men went the whole round on foot, it 
was dawn before they had finished.^ 

One day Shaibaq Khan attacked between the Iron Gate and 
the Shaikh-zada’s. I, as the reserve, went to the spot, without 
anxiety about the Bleaching*ground and Needle-makers’ Gates. 

That day, (?) in a shooting wager (auq auchidd), I made a good 
shot with a slur-bow, at a Centurion’s horse.'^ It died at once 
(auq hdrdi) with the arrow (auq hlla). They made such a 
vigorous attack this time that they got close under the 
ramparts. Busy with the fighting and the stress near the 
Iron Gate, wo were entirely off our guard about the other side 
of the town. There, opposite the space between the Needle- 
makers’ and Bleaching-ground Gates, the enemy had posted 
7 or 800 good men in ambush, having with them 24 or 25 
ladders wide that two or three could mount abreast. These 
men came from their ambush when the attack near the Iron 
Gate, by occupying all our men, had left those other posts 
empty, and quickly set up their ladders between the two Gates, toi. 93. 
just where a road leads from the ramparts to Muh. IVIazId 
Tarkhan’s houses. That post w^as Quch Beg’s and Muhammad- 
quli Quchln'Sf with their detachment of braves, and they had 
their quarters in Muh. Mazid’s houses. In the Needle-makers' 

Gate was posted Qara (Black) Barlds, in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate, Qutluq Khwaja Kiikulddsh with Sherim T^ghai and his 
brethren, older and younger. As attack was being made on 
the other side of the town, the men attached to these posts 
were not on guard but had scattered to their quarters or to the 

^ Kostenko, i, 344, would make the rounds 9 m. 

^ bir yuz dtliqning atini ndwak auqt bxla yakhshi atim. This has been read 
by Erskine as though buz dt, pale horse, and not yuz dtltq, Centurion, were 
written. De. C. translates by Centurion and a marginal note of the Elph. 

Codex explains yuz dtliq by fad aspagt. 
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bazar for necessary matters of service and servants’ work. 
Only the begs were at their posts, with one or two of the 
populace. ^Juch Beg and Muhanimad-quli and Shah Siifl and 
one other brave did very well and boldly. Some AQ/begs were 
on the ramparts, some were coming up, when tla se four men 
arrived at a run, dealt them blow upon blow, and, b}' enerf^etic 
drubbing, forced them all down and put them to Hight. Ouch 
Beg did best ; this was his oiit-sta!iding and, a])pi\»ved good 
deed; twice during this siege, he got his hand into the work. 
f)ara Barids had been left alone in the Needle-makers’ Gate ; 
he also held out well to the end. Outlfaj Khwaja and (Jub 
nazar Jvlirza were also at their p(>sts in the Bleaching-ground 
Gate ; they held out well too, and charged the fc>e in his rear. 

Another time Qasim Beg led his braves out through the 
Needle-makers’ Gate, pursued the Auzbegs as far as Khwaja 
Kafsher, unhorsed some and returned wit!) a few heads. 

It was now the time of ripening rain but no-one brought 
new corn into the town. The long siege caused grc.it privation 
to the towns-people it went so far that the poor and destitute 
began to eat the flesh of' dogs and asses and, as there was little 
grain for the horses, people fed them on leaves. K.xperiencc 
shewed that the leaves best suiting were those of the mulberry 
and elm (gard^yl^hdch). Some }/eoplc scraped dr\' wood and 
gave the shavings, damped, to tlu'ir horses. 

For three or four months Shall 'a(| Khan did nf)t come nea^ 
the fort but had it invested at some distance and himself moved 
round it from post to post. Once when our men vrere off thc-ir 
guard, at mid-night, the enemy came near to the Tiiiojuoise 
Gate, beat his drums and flung his war-cry out. I was ;n the 
College, undressed. There was great trepidation and ar.viety. 
After that they came night after night, disturbing us 1)\' drum- 
ming and shouting their w'ar-cry. 

Although envoys and messengers had been sent repeatedly 
to all sides and quarters, no help and reinforcement arrived 
from any-one. No-one had helped or reinforced me when I 
was in strength and power and had suffered no sort of defeat 

I The Sh. N. gives the reverse side of the picture, the plenty enjoyed by 
the besiegers 
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or loss; on what score would any-one help me now? No hope 
in any-one whatever recommended us to prolong the siege. 

The old saying was that to hold a fort there must be a head, 
two hands and two legs, that is to say, the Commandant is the 
head ; help and reinforcement coming from two quarters are 
the two arms and the ^ood and water in the fort arc the two 
legs. While we looked for help from those round about, their 
thoughts were elsewhere. That brave and e.xperienced ruler, 

SI. Husain Mirza, gave us not even the help of an encouraging 
message, but none-thc-less he sent Kamalu’d-din Husain Gd:ur- 
as an envoy to Shaibaq Khan. 

(i. Tiiiabiih pmeedin'^^ in 

(This year) Tarnbal marched from .Andijan to near Hish- 
kirit.^ Ahmad Beg and his party, thereupon, m:ade The Khan 
move out against him. Tlie two armies came face to face near Foi. 
Lak-lakan and the Turak hour-gardens but separated without 
engaging. SI. Mahmud was not a fighting man ; now when 
tipposed to Tarnbal, he shewed want of courage in word and 
deed. Ahmad Beg was unpolished^ l)ut brave and well-meaning. 

In his ver\' rough way, he said, ‘What’s the measure of this 
pery)’!, Tainbal? that you are so tormented with fear and 
ah(/iit him. If you are afraid to look at him, bandage 
ymii eyes before you go out to face him.’ 

^ f! :rA\ liiuc bti.n .tlladitd lo tliu tomb of Khwiija '.MhIij 1 lah Au^ayl 

II. 

' ;p‘ itiustjuc (iilrv b.cri anb tlrstwluTu of r.c. 'Janibal's a, Hairs, the 

ml. .1 - iha! liabui '.ur- Iruiii jicrhaps a ncw>-wnter c(»nteni]H)rary 

oi'i I'nr .1 biflcrtTi! vifw ;•! '1 aeibal, tlit' Sh. N. caj), xxxiii dioakl lie icail. 

•' } ikf \!llag:e?.on the main }\hujanil-Ta'ihkint road, 

^ !iifh a.s on 1, jS oi Knnsi.'a ahan. 
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(a. Surrender of Samarkand to Shaibdni.) 

The siege drew on to great length ; no provisions and supplies 
came in from any quarter, no succour and reinforcement from 
any side. The soldiers and peasantry became hopeless and, by 
ones and twos, began to let themselves down outside^ the walls 
and flee. On Shaibaq Khan’s hearing of the distress in the 
town, he came and dismounted near the Lovers’-cave. I, in 
turn, went to Malik-muhammad Mirza’s dwellings in Low- 
lane, over against him. On one of those days, Khwaja Husain’s 
brother, Auzun Hasan •‘came into the town with lo or 15 of his 
men,-- he who, as has been told, had been the cause of Jahangir 
Mirza s rebellion, of my exodus from Samarkand (903 ah. — 
March 1498 ad.) and, again ! of whal an amount of sedition and 
^ 35 - disloyalty ! That entry of his was a very bold act."' 

The soldiery and townspeople became more and more dis- 
tressed. Trusted men of my close circle began to let them- 
selves down from the ramparts and get away ; begs of known 
name and old family servants were amongst them, such as Fir 
Wais, Shaikh Wais and Wais Ldgharl'* Of help from any side 
we utterly despaired; no hope was left in any quarter; our 

* Elph. MS. f. GSb ; \V.-i-H. I. CL 215 f. 7S iuv\ 217 f. 61^; ; Mcrn.s. p. 97. 

The Kehr-Ilininsky text shev's, in thi.s year, a gcxjd example of its Persifi- 

cation and of Dr. llminsky's dealings with his difficult archetype by the help 
of the Memoirs. 

^ tdshlab. The Sh. N. places these de.sertions as after lour months of 
sieg^ 

3 It stiikes one as strange to find Long Hasan described, as here, in terms 
of his younger brother, d he singularity may be due to the fact that JIusain 
was with Babur and may have invited Hasan. It may be noted here that 
seems likely to be that fathcr-in law of 'Umar Shaikh mentioned on 
I. 126 and 136. 

* This laudatory comment I find nowhere but in the Hai. Codex. 

® There is some uncertainty about the names of those who left. 

146 
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supplies and provisions were wretched, what there was was 
coming to an end ; no more came in. Meantime Shaibaq Kh^n 
interjected talk of peace. ^ Little ear would have been given to 
his talk of peace, if there had been hope or food from any side. 

It had to be! a sort of peace was made and we took our 
departure from the town, by the Shaikh-zada's Gate, some- 
where about midnight. 

(6. Babur leaves Samarkand.) 

1 took my mother Kharum out with me ; two other women- 
folk went too, one was Bishka (var. Peshka)-i-KhalIfa, the other, 

Minglik Kukulddshr At this exodus, my elder sister, Khan-zada 
Begim fell into Shaibaq Khan’s hands.® In the darkness of 
that night we lost our way* and wandered about amongst the 
main irrigation channels of Soghd. At shoot of dawn, after a 
hundred difficulties, we got past Khwaja Didar. At the Sunnat 
Prayer we scrambled up the rising-ground of Qarl-bugh. FoI. 95^. 
P'rom the north slope of Qara-bugh we hurried on past the foot 

of Juduk village and dropped down into Yllan-auti. On the 
road I raced with Qasim Beg and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner); 
my horse was leading when I, thinking to look at theirs behind, 
twisted myself round ; the girth may have slackened, for my 
saddle turned and I was thrown on my head to the ground. 
Although I at once got up and remounted, my brain did not 
steady till the evening; till then this world and what went on 
appeared to me like things felt and seen in a dream or fancy. 
Towards afternoon we dismounted in Yilan-auti, there killed a 

^ The Sh. N. is interesting here as giving an eye-witness’ account of the 
surrender of the town and of the part played in the surrender by Khin-zada's 
marriage (cap. xxxix). 

2 The first seems likely to be a relation of N^imu’d-din 'Ali Khalifa ; the 
second was Mole-marked, a foster-sister. The party numbered some 100 
persons of whom Abu'l-mak2tram was one (ITS. ii, 310). 

® Babur's brevity is misleading ; his sister was not captured but married 
with her own and her mother's consent before attempt to leave the town was 
made. C/. Gul-badan’s H.N. f. 36 and Sh. N. Vamb6ry, p. 145. 

* The route taken avoided the main road for Dizak ; it can be traced by 
the physical features, mentioned by Babur, on the Fr. map of 1904. The 
Sh. N. says the night was extraordinarily dark. Departure in blinding dark- 
ness and by unusual ways shews distrust of ShaibSq's safe-conduct suggesting 
that Ya^^ySl's fate was in the minds of the fugitives. 
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horse, spitted and roasted its flesh, rested our horses awhile and 
rode on. Very weary, we reached Khalila- village before the 
dawn and dismounted. From there it was gone on to Dizak. 

In Dizak just then was Hafiz Muh. Dulddts son, lahir. 
There, in Dizak, were fat meats, loaves of fine flour, plenty of 
sweet melons and abundance of excellent grapes. From what 
privation we came to such plenty ! From what stress to what 
repose ! 

From fear and hunger rest we won {amdni tdpiuq) ; 

A fresh world's new-born life we won {juhdnl idptiiq). 

Fol. 96. From out our minds, death's dread was chased (rafa huldx) ; 

From our mer the hunger-pang kept back {dafa buldx)} 

Never in all our lives had we felt such relief! never in the 
whole course of them have we appreciated security and plenty 
so highly. Joy is best and more delightful when it follows 
sorrow, ease after toil. I have been transported four or five 
times from toil to rest and from hardship to ease.^ This w^as 
the first. We were set free from the affliction of such a foe 
and from the pangs of hunger and had reached the repose of 
security and the relief of abundance. 

(c. Babur in Dtkh^kai,) 

After three or four days of rest in Dizak, we set out for Aiira- 
tipL Pashaghar is a little^ off the road but, as we had occupied 
it for some time (904 ah.), we made an excursion to it in pass- 
ing by. In Pashaghar we chanced on one of Khanirn’s old 
servants, a teacher* who had been left behind in Samarkand 
from want of a mount. We saw one another and on questioning 
her, I found she had come there on foot. 

Khub-nigar Khanim, my mother Khanim’s younger sister^ 

^ The texts difier as to whether tlie last two lines are prose or vcrsc. All 
four are in Turki, but I surmjse a tJencal error in the refrain of the third, where 
bulub is wTittcn for buldi. 

^ The second was in 90S ah. (f. 186) ; the third in 914 ah. (f. 216 b) ; the 
fourth IS not described in the B.N. ; it followed Babur's defeat at Ghaj-diwan 
in 918 AH. (Krskme's History of India, i, 325). He had a fifth, but of a different 
kind, when he survived poison in 933 ah. (f. 305), 

3 llai. MS. qdqdsrdq ; Elph. MS. yanasra^. 

* dtun, one who instructs in reading, writing and embroidery. Cf, Gul- 
bad.in's H .N. f. 2O Th<; distance walked may have been 70 or 80 m. 

^ She was the wtft of the then Governor of Aur&-tipa, Muh. ljusain Dughldt 
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already must have bidden this transitory world farewell; for 
they let Khanim and me know of it in Aura-tipL My father’s 
mother also must have died in Andijan ; this too they let us Fol. 9W. 
know in Aura-tipa.^ Since the death of my grandfather, Yunas 
Khan (892 ah.), Khanim had not seen her (step-)mother or her 
younger brother and sisters, that is to say, Shah Begim, SL 
Mahmud Khan, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat-sultan 
Khanim. The separation had lasted 13 or 14 years. To see 
these relations she now started for Tashkint. 

After consulting with Muh. Husain Mirza, it was settled for 
us to winter in a place called Dikh-kat- one of the Aura-tipa 
villages. There I deposited my impedimenta (auruq ) ; then set 
out myself in order to visit Shah Begim and my Khan dada 
and various relatives. I spent a few days in Tashkint and 
waited on Shah Begim and my Khan dada. My mother’s 
elder full-sister, Mihrmigar Khanim'^ had come from Samar- 
kand and was in Tashkint. There my mother Kkanim fell very 
ill; it was a very bad illness; she passed through mighty risks. 

His Highness Khwajaka Khwaja, having managed to get 
out of Samarkand, had settled down in Far«kat ; there I visited 
him. I had hoped my Khan dada would shew me affection 
and kindness and would give me a country or a district 
(parf^ana). He did promise me Aura-tipa but Muh. Husain 
Mirza did not make it over, whether acting on his own account Fol. 97. 
or whether upon a hint from above, is not known. After 
spending a few days with him (in Aura-tipa), I went on to 
Dikh-kat. 

Dikh-kat is in the Aura-tipa hill -tracts, below the range on 
the other side of which is the Macha^ country. Its people, 
though Sart, settled in a village, are, like Turks, herdsmen and 

^ It may be noted here that in speaking of these elder women Babur uses 
the honorific plural, a form of rare occurrence except for such women, for 
raintly persons and exceptionally for The supreme Khan. For his father he 
has never used it. 

^ This name has several variants. The village lies, in a valley-bottom, 
on the Aq-su and on a road. See Kostenko, i, 119. 

^ She had been divorced from Shaibini in order to allow him to make legal 
marriage with her niece, Khiln-zada. 

* Amongst the variants of this name, I select the modern one Macha is 
the upper valley of the Zar-afshan. 
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shepherds. Their sheep are reckoned at 40,000. We dis- 
mounted at the houses of the peasants in the village ; I stayed 
in a head-man’s house. He was old, 70 or 80, but his mother 
was still alive. She was a woman on whom much. life had been 
bestowed for she was in years old. Some relation of hers 
may have gone, (as was said), with Timur Beg’s army to 
HindustSn she had this in her mind and used to tell the tale. 
In Dikh-kat alone were 96 of her descendants, hers and her 
grandchildren, great-grandchildren and grandchildren’s grand- 
children. Counting in the dead, 2 )0 of her descendants were 
reckoned up. Her grandchild’s grandson was a strong young 
man of 25 or 26, with full black beard. While in Dikh-kat, I 
constantly made excursions amongst the mountains round 
97 ^- about. Generally I went bare-foot and, from doing this so 
much, rny feet became so that rock and stone made no 
difference to them.^ Once in one of these wanderings, a cow 
was seen, between the Afternoon and Evening prayers, going 
down by a narrow, ill-defined road. Said I, ‘ I wonder which 
way that road will be going; keep your eye on that cow; don’t 
lose the cow till you know where the road comes out.’ Khwaja 
Asadu’l-lah made his joke, ‘ If the cow loses her way,* he said, 

‘ what becomes of us ?’ 

In the winter several of our soldiers asked for leave to 
Andijan because they could make no raids with us.® Qasim 
Beg said, with much insistance, ‘ As these men are going, send 
something special of your own wear by them to Jahangir 
Mirzl’ I sent my ermine cap. Again he urged, ‘ What harm 
would there be if you sent something for Tambal also?’ 
Though I was very unwilling, yet as he urged it, I sent Tambal 
a large broad-sword which Nuyan Kiikulddsh had had made for 
himself in Samarkand. This very sword it was which, as will 

1 TimGr took Dikii in 8oi ah. (Dec. 1398), i.e. 103 solar and 106 lunar 
years earlier. The ancient dame would then have been under 5 years old. 
It is not surprising therefore that in repeating her story Babur should use a 
tense betokening hear-say matter (bdrib ikdn dur). 

* The anecdote here following, has been analysed in JRAS 1908, p. 87, in 
order to show warrant for the opinion that parts of the Kehr-Ilminsky text 
are letranslations from the Persian W,-i-B. 

^ Amongst those thus leaving seem to have been Qaipbar-'ali (f. 996). 
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be told with the events of next year, came down on my own 
head ! ^ 

A few days later, my grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim, who, 
when I left Samarkand, had stayed behind, arrived in Dikh-kat 98- 
with our families and baggage (auruq) and a few lean and 
hungry followers. 

[d, Shaibdq Khan raids in The Khan's country.) 

That winter Shaibaq Khan crossed the Khujand river on the 
ice and plundered near Shahrukhiya and Bish-kint. On hear- 
ing news of this, we gallopped off, not regarding the smallness 
of our numbers, and made for the villages below Khujand, 
opposite Hasht-yak (One-eighth). The cold was mightily 
bitter,*-^ a wind not less than the H 5 -darwesh^ raging violently 
the whole time. So cold it was that during the two or three 
days we were in those parts, several men died of it. When, 
needing to make ablution, I went into an irrigation-channel, 
frozen along both banks but because of its swift current, not 
ice-bound in the middle, and bathed, dipping under 16 times, 
the cold of the water went quite through me. Next day we 
crossed the river on the ice from opposite Khaslar and went on 
through the dark to Bish-kint.^ Shaibaq Khan, however, must 
have gone straight back after plundering the neighbourhood of 
Shahrukhiya- 

(e. Death of Niiydn Kukiilddsh.) 

Bish-kint, at that time, was held by Mulla Haidar’s son, 
*Abdu’l-minan. A younger son, named Mumin, a worthless 
and dissipated person, had come to my presence in Samarkand 
and had received all kindness from me. This sodomite, Mumin, 
for what sort of quarrel between them is not known, cherished Lol. 98^, 
rancour against Nuyan Kukiilddsh, At the time when we, 
having heard of the retirement of the Auzbegs, sent a man to 

1 Cj. L 107 foot. 

^ The Sh. N. speaks of the cold in that winter (Vamb^ry, p. 160). It was 
unusual for the Sir to freeze in this part of its course (Sh. N. p. 172) where it 
is extremely rapid (Kostenko, 1, 213). 

3 Cf. f. 46. 

* Point to point, some 50 miles. 
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The Khan and marched from Bish-kint to spend two or three 
days amongst the villages in the Blacksmith’s-dale,^ Mulla 
Haidar's son, Mum'in invited Nuyan Kukulddsh and Ahmad-i- 
qasim and some others in order to return them hospitality 
received in Samarkand. When I left Bish-kint, therefore they 
stayed behind. Mumin's entertainment to this party was given 
on the edge of a ravine (jar). Next day news was brought to 
us in Sam-sirak, a village in the Blacksmith’s-dale, that Nuyan 
was dead through falling when drunk into the ravine. We 
sent his own mother’s brother, Haq-nazar and others, who 
searched out where he had fallen. They committed Nuyan to 
the earth in Bish-kint, and came back to me. They had found 
the body at the bottom of the ravine an arrow’s flight from the 
place of the entertainment. Some suspected that Mumin, 
nursing his trumpery rancour, had taken Nuyan’s life. None 
knew the truth. His death made me strangely sad; for few 
men have I felt such grief ; I wept unceasingly for a week or 
Fol. 99, ten days. The chronogram of his death was found in Nuyan is 
dead.^ 

With the heats came the news that Shaibaq Khan was 
coming up into Aura-tipa. Hereupon, as the land is level 
about Dikh-kat, we crossed the Ab-burdan pass into the Macha 
hill-country.^ Ab-burdan is the last village of Macha; just 
below it a spring sends its water down (to the Zar-afshan) ; 
above the stream is included in Macha, below it depends on 
Palghar. There is a tomb at the spring-head. I had a rock 
at the side of the spring-head shaped {qdiirib) and these three 
couplets inscribed on it ; — 

I have heard that Jamshid, the magnificent, 

Inscribed on a rock at a fountain-head* 


^ Ahangardn-julgasl, a name narrowed on maps to Angren (valley). 

2 Faut shud Nuyan. The nunxcrical value of these words is 907. B 3 .bur 
when writing, looks back 26 years to the death of this friend. 

® Ab-burdan village is on the Zar-afsh&n ; the pass is 11,200 ft. above the 
sea. Babur's boundaries still hold good and the spring still flows. See 
Ujfalvy l.c. i. 14 ; Kostenko, i, 119 and 193 ; Rickmers, JKGS 1907, p. 358. 

* From the Bu-stdn (Graf's ed. Vienna 1858, p. 561). The last couplet is 
also in the Gulistdn (Platts' ed. p. 72). The Bombay lith. ed. of the Bu^stan 
explains (p. 39) that the “ We " of the third couplet means Jamshid and his 
predecessors who have rested by his fountain. 
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Many men like us have taken breath at this fountain 
And have passed away in the twinkling of an eye ; 

We took the world by courage and might, 

But we took it not with us to the tomb.' 


There is a custom in that hill-country of cutting verses and 
things^ on the rocks. 

While we were in Macha, Mulla Hijri,- the poet came from 
Hisar and waited on me. At that time I composed the 
following opening lines ; — 


Let your portrait flatter you never so nuuh, than it you arc more (andhi 
artiiqsin) ; 

Men call you tlicir Life (Jan), than Life, without doubt, you are more 
{jdndin artuqsin).^ 


After plundering round about in Aura-tipa, Shaibaq Khan 
retired.** While he was up there, we, disregarding the fewness Foi. ^96. 
of our men and their lack of arms, left our impedimenta [auruq] 
in Macha, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and went to Dikh-kat so 
that, gathered together close at hand, we might miss no chance 
on one of the next nights. He, however, retired straightway ; 
we went back to Macha, 

It passed through my mind that to wander from mountain to 
mountain, homeless and houseless, without country or abiding- 
place, had nothing to recommend it. * Go you right off. to The 
Khan,’ I said to myself. Qasim Beg w^as not willing for this 
move, apparently being uneasy because, as has been told, he 
had put Mughuls to death at Qara-bul^, by way of example. 
However much we urged it, it was not to be ! He drew off for 
Hisar with all his brothers and his whole following. We for 
our part, crossed the Ab-burdan pass and set forward for The 
Khan’s presence in Tashkint. 

^ nlma. The First W.-i-B. ( 1 . 0 . 215 f. 81 1 . 8) wTites tawdrikh, annals. 

^ This may be the Khwija Hijri of the A.N. (index s.n.) ; and Badayuni's 
Hasan Hijri, Bib. Ind. iii, 385 ; and Eth6’s Pers, Cat. No. 793 ; and Bod. Cat. 

No. 189. 

3 The Ilai. MS. points in the last line as though punning on Kh&n and Jan. 
but appears to be wrong. 

* For an account of the waste of crops, the Sh. N. should be seen (p. 162 
and 180). 
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(/. Babur with The Khan.) 

In the days when Tambal had drawn his army out and gone 
into the Blacksmith*s-dale,^ men at the top of his army, such 
as Muh. Dughldty known as Hisdrl, and his younger brother 
Husain, and also Qambar-‘ali, the Skinner conspired to attempt 
his life. When he discovered this weighty matter, they, unable 
to remain with him, had gone to The Khan. 

The Feast of Sacrifices (Td-i-qurban) fell for us in Shah- 
rukhiya (Zu’l-hijja loth. — June i6th. 1502). 

I had written a quatrain in an ordinary measure but was in 
some doubt about it, because at that' time I had not studied 
Si. 100. poetic idiom so much as I have now done. The Khan was 
good-natured and also he wrote verses, though ones somewhat 
deficient in the requisites for odes. I presented my quatrain 
and I laid my doubts before him but got no reply so clear as to 
remove them. His study of poetic idiom appeared to have 
been somewhat scant. Here is the verse ; — 

One hears no man recall another in trouble (mihnat-ta kishl) ; 

None speak of a man as glad in his exile {ghurbat-ta kisht) ; 

My own heart has no joy in this exile ; 

Called glad is no exile, man though he be (albatta klshl). 

Later on I came to know that in Turki verse, for the purpose 
of rhyme, ta and da are interchangeable and also g/iazn, qdf and 
kdf? 

{g. The acclaiming of the standards,) 

When, a few days later, The Khan heard that Tambal had 
gone up into Aura-tipa, he got his army to horse and rode out 
from Tashkint. Between Bish-kint and Sam-sirak he formed 
up into array of right and left and saw the count^ of his men. 

1 1 think this refers to last year's move (f. 94 foot). 

* In other words, the T. preposition, meaning E. in, at, etc. may be written 
with t or d, as ta{td) or as da(d&). Also the one meaning E. towards, may be 
gha, qa, or ha (with long or short vowel) . 

3 dim, a word found difficult. It may be a derivative of root de, tell, and 
a noun with the meaning of English tale (number) . The First W.-i-B. renders 
it by san, and by san, AbQ’l-ghazi expresses what Babur's dim expresses, the 
numbering of troops. It occurs thrice in the B.N. (here, on f. 1836 and on 
f. 2646). In the Elphinstone Codex it has been written-over into I vim, once 
resembles vim more than dim and once is omitted. The L. and E. Memoirs 
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This done, the standards were acclaimed in Mughul fashion.^ 

The Khan dismounted and nine standards were set up in front 
of him. A Mughul tied a long strip of white cloth to the thigh- 
bone {ailrta alllk) of a cow and took the other end in his hand. 

Three other long strips of white cloth were tied to the staves of 
three of the (nine) standards, just below the yak-tails, and their 
other ends were brought for The Khan to stand on one and for 
me and SI. Muh. Khanika to stand each on one of the two 
others. The Mughul who had hold of the strip of cloth I'ol. icxxJ. 
fastened to the cow’s leg, then said something in Mughul while 
he looked at the standards and made signs towards them. The 
Khan and those present sprinkled qumiz^ in the direction of 
the standards; hautbois and drums were sounded towards 
them;^ the army flung the war-cry out three times towards 
them, mounted, cried it again and rode at the gallop round 
them. 

Precisely as Chingiz Khan laid down his rules, so the 
Mughuls still observe them. Each man has his place, just 
where his ancestors had it; right, right, — left, left,— centre, 
centre. The most reliable men go to the extreme points of the 
right and left. The Chiras and Begchik clans always demand 
to go to the point in the right.^ At that time the Beg of the 
Chiras tuman was a very bold brave, Qashka (Mole-marked) 
Mahmud and the beg of the renowned Begchik tuman was 
Ayub Begchik. These two, disputing which should go out to 
the point, drew swords on one another. At last it seems to 
have been settled that one should take the highest place in the 
hunting-circle, the other, in the battle-array. 

Next day after making the circle, it was hunted near Sam- 


(p. 303) inserts what seems a gloss, saying that a whip or bow is used in the 
count, presumably held by the teller to ' keep his place ' in the march past. 
The Siydsat-ndma (Schefer, trs. p. 22) names the whip as used in numbering 
an army. 

^ The acclamation of the standards is depicted in B.M. W.-i-B. Or. 3714 
f. 1286. One cloth is shewn tied to the ofi fore-leg of a live cow, above the 
knee, Babur’s word being aiirtd aillk (middle-hand), 

^ The libation was of fermented mares'-milk. 

3 lit. their one way. 

* Cj. T.R. p. 308. 
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Fol. loi. sirak ; thence move was made to the Turak Four-gardens. On 
that day and in that camp, I finished the first ode I ever 
finished. Its opening couplet is as follows ; — 

Except my soul, no friend worth trust found I (wafadar iapmadm) ; 

Except my heart, no confidant found I [asrdr tdpmddlm). 

There were six couplets; every ode I finished later was 
written just on this plan. 

The Khan moved, march by march, from Sam-sirak to the 
bank of the Khiijand-river. One day we crossed the water by 
way of an excursion, cooked food and made merry with the 
braves and pages. That day some-one stole the gold clasp of 
my girdle. Next day Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli and SI. Muh. 
Wais fled to Tambal. Every-one suspected them of that bad 
deed. Though this was not ascertained, Ahmad-i-qasim Kohbur 
asked leave and went away to Aura-tipa. From that leave he 
did not return ; he too went to Tambal. 
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(/I. Babur s poverty in Tdshkhii.) 

This move of The Khan’s was rather unprofitable ; to take 
no fort, to beat no foe, he went out and went back. 

During my stay in Tashkint, 1 endured much poverty and 
humiliation. No country or hope of one! Most of my re- 
tainers dispersed, those left, unable to move about with me 
because of their destitution I If I went to my Khan dada’s 
Gate,^ I went sometimes with one man, sometimes with two. 

It was well he was no stranger but one of my own blood. Yoi loU 
After showing myselP in his presence, I used to go to Shah 
Begim’s, entering her house, bareheaded and barefoot, just 
as if it were my own. 

This uncertainty and want of house and home drove me 
at last to despair. Said I, ‘ It would be better to take my head^ 
and go off than live in such misery ; better to go as far as my 
feet can carry me than be seen of men in such poverty and 
humiliation. Having settled on China to go to, I resolved 
to take my head and get away. From my childhood up I 
had wished to visit China but had not been able to manage 
it because of ruling and attachments. Now sovereignty itself 
was gone ! and my mother, for her part, was re-united to her 
fstep)-mother and her younger brother. The hindrances to my 
journey had been removed; my anxiety for my mother was 
dispelled. I represented (to Shah Begim and The Kh^n) 
through Khwaja Abu’l-makaram that now such a foe as 

1 Elph. MS. f. 74 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 83 and 217 f. 66 ; Mems. p. 104. 

^ It may be noted that Bibur calls his mother’s brothers, not taghdi but 
iddd father. 1 have not met with an instance of his saying ' My taghii * 
as he says ' My d5.dS..' Cf, index s.n. tagkii, 

3 kurunush qilib, reflective from kurfnah, to see. 

* A rider's metaphor. 
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Shaibaq Khan had made his appearance, Mughul and Turk* 
alike must guard against him ; that thought about him must 
be taken while he had not well-mastered the (Auzbeg) horde 
or grown very strong, for as they have said ; — ® 

To-day, while thou canst, quench the fire, 

Once ablaze it will burn up the world ; 

Let thy foe not fix string to his bow, 

While an arrow of thine can pierce him ; 

that it was 20 or 25 years® since they had seen the Younger 
Khan (Ahmad Alacha) and that I had never seen him ; should 
I be able, if I went to him, not only to see him myself, but to 
bring about the meeting between him and them ? 

Under this pretext I proposed to get out of those surround- 
ings;^ once in Mughulistan and Turfan, my reins would be in 
my own hands, without check or anxiety. I put no-one in 
possession of my scheme. Why not ? Because it was im- 
possible for me to mention such a scheme to my mother, and 
also because it was with other expectations that the few of 
all ranks who had been my companions in exile and privation, 
had cut themselves off with me and with me suffered change of 
fortune. To speak to them also of such a scheme would be no 
pleasure. 

The Khwaja, having laid my plan before Shah Begim and 
The Khan, understood them to consent to it but, later, it 
occurred to them that I might be asking leave a second time,^ 
because of not receiving kindness. That touching their reputa- 
tion, they delayed a little to give the leave. 


(6. The Younger Khan comes to Tdshkini.) 

At this crisis a man came from the Younger Khan to say 
that he was actually on his way. This brought my scheme to 

1 As touching the misnomer, * Mughul dynasty * for the Timurid rulers 
in Hindust§.n, it may be noted that here, as Babur is speaking to a Chaghatii 
Mughul, his ‘ Turk ' is left to apply to himself 

2 Gulistan, cap. viii, Maxim 12 (Platts’ ed. p. 147). 

3 This backward count is to 890 ah. when Ahmad fled from cultivated 
lands (T.R. p. 113). 

* It becomes clear that Ahmad had already been asked to come to Tishkint. 

^ C/. f. g 6 b for his first deparAire without help. 
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naught. When a second man announced his near approach, 
we all went out to give him honourable meeting, Shih Begim 
and his younger sisters, Sultan-nigar Khanim and Daulat- 
sultan ' Khanim, and I and SI. Mulj. Khanika and Kh 3 Ln 
Mirz 5 (Wais). 

Between Tashkint and Sairam is a village called Yagha 
(var. Yaghma), with some smaller ones, where are the tombs 
of Father Abraham and Father Isaac. So far we went out. 
Knowing nothing exact about his coming,^ I rode out for an Fol. loib. 
excursion, with an easy mind. All at once, he descended on 
me, face to face. I went forward ; when I stopped, he stopped. 

He was a good deal perturbed; perhaps he was thinking of 
dismounting in some fixed spot and there seated, of receiving 
me ceremoniously. There was no time for this ; when we were 
near each other, I dismounted. He had not time even to 
dismount;^ I bent the knee, went forward and saw him. 
Hurriedly and with agitation, he told SI. Sa‘id Khan and Baba 
Khan SI. to dismount, bend the knee with {bila) me and make 
my acquaintance.^ Just these two of his sons had come with 
him ; they may have been 13 or 14 years old. When I had 
seen them, we all mounted and went to Shah Begim’s presence. 

After he had seen her and hrs sisters, and had renewed ac- 
quaintance, they .all sat down and for half the night told 
one another particulars of their past and gone affairs. 

Next day, my Younger Khan dadS bestowed on me arms 
of his own and one of his own special horses saddled, and a 
Mughul head-to-foot dress, — a Mughul cap,^ a long coat of 
Chinese satin, with broidering of stitchery,® and Chinese 

1 Yagha (Yaghma) is not on the Fr. map of 1904, but suitably located is 
Turbat (Tomb) to which roads converge. 

* Elph. MS. tushkucha ; llai. MS. yukunchd. The importance Aljmad 
attached to ceremony can be inferred by the details given (f. 103) of his 
meeting with Mal;^miid. 

® JturushkdUdr. Cf. Redhouse who gives no support for reading the verb 
hurmak as meaning to embrace, 

* bufk, a tall felt cap (Redhouse). In the adjective applied to the cap there 
are several variants. The llai. MS. writes mufiul, solid or twisted. The Elph. 

MS. has mufiuri'luq which has been understood by Mr. Erskine to mean, gold- 
embroidered. 

B The wording suggests that the decoration is in chain-stitch, pricked up and 
down through the stuff. 
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armour ; in the old fashion, they had hung, on the left side, a 
haversack [chantdi) and an outer bag,^ and three or four things 
such as women usually hang on their collars, perfume-holders 
and various receptacles in the same way, three or four things 
hung on the right side also. 

From there we went to Tashkint. My Elder Khan dada 
also had come out for the meeting, some 3 or 4ytghdch (12 to 
15 m.) along the road. He had had an awning set up in 
a chosen spot and was seated there. The Younger Khan went 
up directly in front of him ; on getting near, fetched a circle, 
from right to left, round him ; then dismounted before him. 
After advancing to the place of interview (kurushur ylr)y he nine 
times bent the knee ; that done, went close and saw (his 
brother). The Elder Khan, in his turn, had risen when the 
Younger Khan drew near. They looked long at one another 
{kurushtlldr) and long stood in close embrace [quchushub). The 
Younger Khan again bent the knee nine times when retiring, 
many times also on offering his gift ; after that, he went and sat 
down. 

All his men had adorned themselves in Mughul fashion. 
There they were in Mughul caps (burk); long coats of Chinese 
satin, broidered with stitchery, Mughul quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen-leather, and Mughul horses adorned in a unique 
fashion. He had brought rather few men, over 1000 and under 
2000 may-be. He was a man of singular manners, a mighty 
master of the sword, and brave. Amongst arms he preferred 
to trust to the sword. He used to say that of arms there are, 
the shash-par^'^ (six-flanged mace), the piydzl (rugged mace), the 
klstuij^ the tabar-zln (saddle-hatchet) and the bdltil (battle-axe), 

1 task chantdi. These words have been taken to mean whet-stone {bilgu- 
task). 1 have found no authority for leading task as whet-stone. Moreover 
to allow ‘ bag of the stone ’ to be read would require task (nlng) chanidi-sl in 
the text, 

2 lit. bag-like things. Some will have held spare bow-strings and archers 
rings, and other articles of ' repairing kit.' With the gifts, it seems probable 
that the gosha-gir (f. 107) was given. 

^ Vullers, clava sex foliis. 

* Zenker, casse-iHe. Kistin would seem to be formed from the root, kis, 
cutting, but M. de C. describes it as a ball attached by a strap or chain to a 
handle. Sangldhh, a sort of mace {gurz). 
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all, if they strike, work only with what of them first touches, 
but the sword, if it touch, works from point to hilt. He 
never parted with his keen-edged sword ; it was either at his 
waist or to his hand. He was a little rustic and rough-of- Foi. loib. 
speech, through having grown up in an out-of-the-way place. 

When, adorned in the way described, I went with him to 
The Khan, Khwaja Abu’l-makaram asked, * Who is this 
honoured sultan V and till I spoke, did not recognize me. 

(c. The Khans march into Farghdna aj^ainst TambaL) 

Soon after returning to Tashkint, The Khan led out an army 
for Andikan (Andijan) direct against SI. Ahmad Tawbal} He 
took the road over the Kindirlik-pass and from Blacksmiths’- 
dale (Ahangaran-julgasi) sent the Younger Khan and me on in 
advance. After the pass had been crossed, we all met again 
near Z?rqan (var. Zabarqan) of Karnan. 

One day, near Karnan, they numbered their men^ and 
reckoned them up to be 30,000. From ahead news began 
to come that Tambal also was collecting a force and going to 
Akhsi. After having consulted together, The Khans decided 
to join some of their men to me, in order that I might cross 
the Khujand-water, and, marching by way of Aush and 
Auzkint, turn Tambal’s rear. Having so settled, they joined 
to me Ayub Begchik with his iumdn^ Jan-hasan Barm (var. 

Narin) with his I^arins, Muh. Jlimrt Dd^hldty SI. llusain 
Du<yhldt and SI. Ahmad Mirza Diighldt, not in command of 
the Dughlat and Qambar-‘ali Beg (the Skinner). The 

commandant (darogha) of their force was Sarigh-bash (Yellow- 
head) Mirza lidrcIiV 

Leaving The Khans in Karnan, we crossed the river on rafts 
near Sakan, traversed the Khuqan sub-district {aurchin), crushed Foi. 104. 

^ The Rauzatu's-safd states that The Khans left Tashkint on Muharram 15th 
(July 2Tst. 1302), in order to restore Babur and expel Tambal (Erskine). 

2 ht. saw the count {dim). Cf. f. 100 and note concerning the count. 

Using a Persian substitute, the Kehr-Ilminsky text writes san {kurdildr). 

3 Klph, MS. ambdrchi, steward, for Itarchi, a tribal-name. The ‘Mirza’ 
and the rank of the army-begs arc against supposing a steward in command. 

Here and just above, the texts write Mirza-i-Itarchi and Mirza-i-Dughlat, 
thus suggesting that in names not ending with a vowel, the izdjat is required 
for exact transliteration, e.g, Muhammad-i-dughlat. 
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Qaba and by way of the Alai sub-districts^ descended suddenly 
on Aush. We reached it at dawn, unexpected; those in it 
could but surrender. Naturally the country-folk were wishing 
much for us, but they had not been able to find their means, 
both through dread of Tarnbal and through our remoteness. 
After we entered Aush, the hordes and the highland and low- 
land tribes of southern and eastern Andijan came in to us. 
The Auzkint people also, willing to serve us, sent me a man 
and came in. 

{Author's note on Auzkint.) Auzkint iormcrly must have been a 
capital of Farghana it has an excellent fort and is situated on the 
boundary (of Farghana). 

The Marghinanls also came in after two or three days, 
having beaten and chased their commandant {durogha). Except 
Andijan, every fort south of the Khujand-water had now come 
in to us. Spite of the return in those days of so many forts, 
and spite of risings and revolt against him, Tainbal did not yet 
come to his senses but sat down with an army of horse and foot, 
fortified with ditch and branch, to face The Khans, between 
Karnan and AkhsL Several times over there was a little fight- 
ing and pell-mell but without decided success to either side. 

In the Andijan country (wildyat), most of the tribes and 
hordes and the forts and all the districts had come in to me ; 
naturally the Andijanis also were wishing for me. They how- 
ever could not find their means. 

{d. Babur's attempt to enter Andijan frustrated by a mistake,) 

It occurred to me that if we went one night close to the 
town and sent a man in to discuss with the Khwaja^ and 
notables, they might perhaps let us in somewhere. With this 
idea we rode out from Aush. By midnight we were opposite 
Forty-daughters (Chihil-dukhteran) 2 miles (one kuroh) from 
Andij^. From that place we sent Qambar-'ali Beg forward, 

^ AldiAlg aurchlnl. I understand the march to have been along the 
northern slope of the Little A 15 .i, south of Aush. 

* As of Almaligh and Almatu (fol. 2b) Babur reports a tradition with 
caution. The name Auz-kint may be read to mean ‘ Own village/ inde- 
pendent, as Aiiz-beg, Own-beg. 

3 He would be one of the hereditary Khw&jas of Andijan (f. 16). 
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with some other begs, who were to discuss matters with the 
Khwaja after by some means or other getting a man into the 
fort. While waiting for their return, we sat on our horses, 
some of us patiently humped up, some wrapt away in dream, 
when suddenly, at about the third watch, there rose a war- 
cry^ and a sound of drums. Sleepy and startled, ignorant 
whether the foe was many or few, my men, without looking to 
one another, took each his own road and turned for flight. 
There was no time for me to get at them ; I went straight for 
the enemy. Only Mir. Shah Quchtn and Baba Sher-zad (Tiger- 
whelp) and Nasir’s Dost sprang forward; we four excepted, 
every man set his face for flight. I had gone a little way 
forward, when the enemy rode rapidly up, flung out his war- 
cry and poured arrows on us. One man, on a horse with 
a starred forehead, “ came close to me ; I shot at it ; it rolled 
over and died. I'hey made a little as if to retire. The three foI. 1 
with me said, ‘ In this darkness it is not certain whether they 
are many or few ; all our men have gone off; what harm could 
we four do them ? Fighting must be when we have overtaken 
our run-aways and rallied them.’ Off we hurried, got up with 
our men and beat and horse-whipped some of them, but, do 
what we would, they would not make a stand. Back the four 
of us went to shoot arrows at the foe. They drew a little back 
but when, after a discharge or two, they saw w'e were not more 
than three or four, they busied themselves in chasing and un- 
horsing my men. I went three or four times to try to rally my 
men but all in vain ! They w^ere not to be brought to order. 

Back 1 went with my three and kept the foe in check with our 
arrows. They pursued us two or three kuroh (4-6 m.), as far as 
the rising ground opposite Kharabuk and Pashamun. There 
w'e met Muh. ‘Ali Mubashir, Said I, ‘They are only few; let 
us stop and put our horses at them,’ So we did. When we 
got up to them, they stood still.*^ 

Our scattered braves gathered in from this side and that, but 

1 For several battle-cries see Th. Radloff's HUeuils etc. p. 322. 

2 qdshqa dtUq hlshi. For a parallel phrase see f. 926. 

3 Babur does not explain how the imbroglio was cleared up ; there must 
have been a dramatic moment when this happened. 
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several very serviceable men, scattering in this attack, went 
right away to Aush. 

The explanation of the atiair seemed to be that some of 
Ayub Begchik's Mughuls had slipped away from Aush to raid 
near Andijan and, hearing the noise of our troop, came some- 
what stealthily towards us ; then there seems to have been con- 
fusion about the pass-word. The pass-words settled on for use 
during this movement of ours were Tashkint and Sairam. If 

(Authors note on pass-words.) Pass-words are of two kinds; — in 
each tribe there is one for use in the tribe, such as Darwdna or Tuqqdt 
or Liilu and there is one for the use of the whole army. I'or a battle, 
two words are settled on as pass- words so that of two men meeting 
in the fight, one may give the one, the other give back the second, 
in order to distinguish friends from foes, own men from strangers. 

Tashkint were said, Sairam would be answered; if Sairam, 
Tashkint. In this muddled affair, Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali seems to 
have been somewhat in advance of our party and to have got 
bewildered, — he was a S^t person,- — when the Mughuls came 
up saying, * Tashkint, Tashkint,’ for he gave them ‘ Tashkint, 
Tashkint,’ as the counter-sign. Through this they took him 
for an enemy, raised their war-cry, beat their saddle-drums and 
poured arrows on us. It was through this we gave way, and 
through this false’ alarm were scattered! We went back to 
Aush. 


{e, Babur again attempts A ndijdn,) 

Through the return to me of the forts and the highland and 
lowland clans, Tambal and his adherents lost heart and footing. 
Kis army and people in the next five or six days began to 
desert him and to flee to retired places and the open country.*^ 
Of his household some came and said, ‘ His affairs are nearly 
ruined ; he will break up in three or four days, utterly ruined.’ 
On hearing this, we rode for Andijan. 

^ Darwdna (a trap-door in a roof) has the variant dur-ddna, a single pearl ; 
iuqqdi perhaps implies relationship ; lulu is a pearl, a wild cow etc. 

^ Hai. MS. sd,irt kishi. Muh. ‘Ali is likely to be the librarian (cf. index s.n.). 

2 Elph. MS. ramdqgha u tur-gd ; II ai. MS. tdrtntgha u tur-gd. Ilminsky gives 
no help, varying much here from the true text. The archetype of both MSS. 
must haVe been difficult to read. 
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SI. Muh. Galpii^h} was in Andijan,— the younger of Tambal’s 
cadet brothers. We took the Mulberry-road and at the Mid- 
day Prayer came to the Khakan (canal), south of the town. A 106. 
foraging-party was arranged; I followed it along Khakan to 
the skirt of 'Aish-hill. When our scouts brought word that 
SL Muh Galpiik had come out, with what men he had, beyond 
the suburbs and gardens to the skirt of ‘Aish, I hurried to 
meet him, although our foragers were still scattered. He may 
have had over 500 men ; we had more but many had scattered 
to forage. When we were face to face, his men and ours may 
have been in equal number. Without caring about order or 
array, down we rode on them, loose rein, at the gallop. When 
we got near, they could not stand; there was not so much 
fighting as the crossing of a few swords. My men followed 
them almost to the Khakan Gate, unhorsing one after another. 

It was at the Evening Prayer that, our foe outmastered, we 
reached Khw^aja Kitta, on the outskirts of the suburbs. My 
idea was to go quickly right up to the Gate but Dost Beg’s 
father, Nasir Beg and QamLar-*ali Beg, old and experienced 
begs both, represented to me, ‘ It is almost night ; it would be 
ill-judged to go in a body into the fort in the dark ; let us with- 
draw a little and dismount. What can they do to-morrow but 
surrender the place ?’ Yielding at once to the opinion of these 
experienced persons, we forthwith retired to the outskirts of the 
suburbs. If we had gone to the Gate, undoubtedly, Andij5,n t'ol. io6^. 
would have come into our hands. 

(/. Babur surprised by Tavibal.) 

After crossing the Khakan-canal, we dismounted, near the 
Bed-time prayer, at the side of the village of Rabat-i-zauraq 
(var. ruzaq). Although we knew that Tambal had broken 
camp and was on his way to Andijan, yet, with the negligence of 
inexperience, we dismounted on level ground close to the village, 
instead of where the defensive canal would have protected us.^ 

There we lay down carelessly, without scouts or rear-ward. 

^ The llai. MS.’s pointing allows the sobriquet tobecan ' Butterfly/ His 
family lent itself to nick-names ; in it three brothers were known respectively 
as l^'at or Lubberly, Fool and, perhaps, Butterfly. 

2 birk arl^h, doubly strong by its trench and its current. 
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At the top {bash) of the morning, just when men are in sweet 
sleep, Qambar-‘all Beg hurried past, shouting, ‘ Up with you ! 
the enemy is here !* So much he said and went off without a 
moment’s stay. It was my habit to lie down, even in times of 
peace, in my tunic; up I got instanter, put on sword and 
quiver and mounted. My standard-bearer had no time to 
adjust my standard,^ he just mounted with it in his hand. 
There were ten or fifteen men with me w'hen w'e started 
toward the enemy; after riding m arrow’s flight, when we 
came up with his scouts, there may have been ten. Going 
rapidly forward, w^e overtook him, poured in arrows on him, 
over-mastered his foremost men and hurried them off. We 
followed them for another arrowy’s flight and came up with his 
centre where SI. Ahmad Tambal himself was, with as many as 
Fol. 107. 100 men. He and another were standing in front of his array, 
as if keeping a Gate,^ and were shouting, ‘ Strike, strike!’ but 
his men, mostly, were sidling, as if asking themselves, ‘Shall 
we run away? Shall we not?’ By this time three were left 
with me; one was Nasir’s Dost, another, Mirza Ouli Kukulddshy 
the third, Khudai-birdi Turkman's Karim-dad.’^ I shot off the 
arrow on my thumb, ^ aiming at Tambals helm. When I put 
my hand into my quiver, there came out a quite new 

1 I understand that time failed to set the standard in its usual rest. H 
and de C. have understood that the yak-tad {quids tu^hi t. loo) was apart 
from the staff and that time failed to adjust the two parts. The Ixigh however 
is the whole standard ; moreover if the tail were ever taken oli at night from 
the staff, it would hardly be so treated in a mere bivouac. 

2 alshtklik turluq, as on f. 113. I understand this to mean that the two 
men were as far from their followers as sentries at a Gate are posted outsidi 
the Gate. 

2 So too ‘ Piero of Cosimo * and ' Lorenzo of Picio of the Medici.’ ( / 
the names of five men on f. 114. 

^ shashiim. The shasht (thumb) in archery is the thumb-shield used on the 
left hand, as the zih-glr (string-grip), the archer’s ring, is on the right-hand 
thumb. 

It is useful to remember, when reading accounts of shooting .vith the 
Turki (Turkish) bow, that the arrows (aiiq) had notches so gripping the string 
that they kept in place until released with the string. 

® sar-i-sabz gosha gir. The gosha-glr is an implement for remedying the 
warp of a bow-tip and string-notch. For further particulars see Appendix C. 

The term sar-i-sabz, lit. green-head, occurs in the sense of ‘ quite young ' 
or * new,’ in the proverb, ‘ The red tongue loses the green head,’ quoted in 
the account of Babur’s death. Applied here, it points to 

the gosha-gir as part of the recent gift made by Ahmad to Bibur. 
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given me by my Younger Khan dada. It would have been 
vexing to throw it away but before I got it back into the quiver, 
there had been time to shoot, maybe, two or three arrows. 

When once more I had an arrow on the string, I went forward, 
my three men even holding back. One of those two in advance, 

Tanibal seemingly,^ moved forward also. The high-road was 
between us ; I from my side, he, from his, got upon it and came 
face to face, in such a way that his right hand was towards 
me, mine towards him. His horse’s mail excepted, he was 
fully accoutred ; but for sword and quiver, I was unprotected. 

I shot off the arrow in my hand, adjusting for the attachment 
of his shield. With matters in this position, they shot my right 
leg through. I had on the cap of my helm;- Tambal chopped Fol. 107b. 
so violently at my head that it lost all feeling under the blow. 

A large wound was made on my head, though not a thread of 
the cap was cut.* I had not bared^ my sword ; it was in the 
scabbard and I had no chance to draw it. Single-handed, I 
was alone amongst many foes. It was not a time to stand 
still ; I turned rein. Down came a sword again ; this time 
on rny arrows. When I had gone 7 or 8 paces, those same 
three men rejoined me.’' After using his sword on me, Tanibal 
seems to have used it on Nasir’s Dost. As far as an arrrow 
flies to the butt, the enemy followed us. 

The Khakan-canal is a great main-channel, flowing in a 
deep cutting, not everywhere to be crossed. God brought it 
right ! v/e came exactly opposite a low place where there was a 
passage over. Directly we had crossed, the horse Nasir’s Dost 
was on, being somewhat weakly, fell down. We stopped and re- 
mounted him, then drew off for Aush, over the rising-ground 

’ Tambal aikdndur. I 3 y this tense I understand that B^bur was not at first 
sure of the identity of the pseudo-sentries, partly because of their distance, 
partly, it may be presumed, because of concealment of identity by armour. 

2 duwulgha burkl ; i.e. the soft cap worn under the iron helm. 

^ Nuyan’s sword dealt the blow (f. 976). Gul-badan also tells the story 
(f. 77) k propos of a similar incident in Humayun’s career. Babur repeate 
the story on f. 234. 

* ydldughldmdl dur aldim. The Second W.-i-B. has taken this as from 
ydlturmdq, to cause to glisten, and adds the gloss that the sword was rusty 
(1.0. 217 f. 706). 

® The text here seems to say that the three men were on foot, but this is 
negatived by the context. 
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between Faragliina and Khirabuk. Out on the rise, i\IazJd 
Taghai came up and joined us. An arrow had pierced his 
right leg also and though it had not gone through and come 
out again, he got to Aush with difficulty. The enemy un- 
horsed (iushurdlldr) good men of mine; Nasir Beg, Muh. ‘All 
Mubasliir, Khvvaja Muh. ‘All, Khusrau Kilkilldchh, Na‘man the 
page, all fell (to them, imhiildr), and also many unmailcd braves.’ 

(g. The Khdns move from Kdsdn to Andijdn,) 

The Khans, closely following on Tambal, dismounted near 
Andijan, — the Elder at the side of the Reserve (gtmuj) in the 
loS. garden, known as Birds’-mill [Qush-tigirmdin), belonging to my 
grandmother, Aisan-daulat Begim,— the Younger, near Biiba 
Tawakkul’s Alms-house. Two days later I went from Aush 
and saw the Elder Khan in Birds’-mill. At that interview, he 
simply gave over to the Y'ounger Khan the places which had 
come in to me. He made some such excuse as that fur our ad- 
vantage, he had brought the Younger Khan, how far ! because 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan had taken Samarkand and was 
waxing greater; that the Younger Khan had there no lands 
whatever, his own being far away ; and that the country under 
Andijan, on the south of the Khujand-water, must be given 
him to encamp in. He promised me the country under Akhsi, 
on the north of the Khujand-water. He said that after taking 
a firm grip of that country (Farghana), they would move, take 
Samarkand, give it to me and then the whole of the Farghana 
country was to be the Younger Khan’s. These words seem to 
have been meant to deceive me, since there is no knowing 
what they would have done when they had attained their 
object. It had to be however ! willy-nilly, I agreed. 

When, leaving him, I was on my way to the Younger 
Khan’s presence, Qarnbar-‘ali, known as the Skinner, joined me 
in a friendly way and said, ‘ Do you see ? They have taken the 
whole of the country just become yours. There is no opening 

* Amongst the various uses of the verb tushmak, to descend in any way, 
the B.N. does not allow of ‘ falling (death) in battle.' When I made the 
index of the llai. MS. facsimile, this was not known to me ; I therefore 
erroneously entered the men enumerated here as killed at this time. 
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for you througti them. You have in your hand? Aush, Mar* FoL 108 
ghinan, Auzkint and the cultivated land and the tribes and the 
hordes ; go you to Aush ; make that fort fast ; send a man to 
Tarnbal, make peace with him, then strike at the Mughul and 
drive him out. After that, divide the districts into an elder and 
a younger brother’s shares.’ ‘Would that be right?’ said 1. 

‘ The Khans are my blood relations ; better serve them than rule 
for Tambal.’ He saw that his words had made no impression, 
so turned back, sorry he had spoken. I went on to see my 
Younger Khan Dada. At our first interview, I had come upon 
him without announcement and he had no time to dismount, 
so it was all rather unceremonious. This time I got even 
nearer perhaps, and he ran out as far as the end of the tent- 
ropes. I was walking with some difficulty because of the 
wound in my leg. We met and renewed acquaintance ; then 
he said, ‘You are talked about as a hero, my young brother!’ 
took my arm and led me into his tent. The tents pitched were 
rather small and through his having grown up in an out-of-the- 
way place, he let the one he sat in be neglected ; it was like a 
raider’s, melons, grapes, saddlery, every sort of thing, in his 
sitting-tent. I went from his presence straight back to my 
own camp and there he sent his Mughul surgeon to examine 
my wound. Mughuls call a surgeon also a bakhshl; this one 
was called 7\taka Bakhshi.^ 

He was a very skilful surgeon; if a man’s brains had come FoI. 109 
out, he would cure it, and any sort of wound in an artery 
he easily healed. For some wounds his remedy was in form of 
a plaister, for some medicines had to be taken. He ordered a 
bandage tied on*-^ the wound in my leg and put no seton in ; 
once he made me eat something like a fibrous root (yildlz). 

He told me himself, ‘ A certain man had his leg broken in the 
slender part and the bone was shattered for the breadth of the 
hand. I cut the flesh open and took the bits of bone out- 
Where they had been, I put a remedy in Dowder-form. That 

^ Elph. MS. yakhshi. Zenker explains bakhshl (pav-master) as meaning 
also a Court-physician. 

^ Ihe Ilai. Elph. and Kehr's MS. all have puchqdq tdqmdq or it may be 
puhqdq tdqmdq. T. huhhdq means bandage, puchdq, rind ol fruit, but the 
word clear in the three Tiirki MSS. means, skin of a fox’s leg. 
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remedy simply became bone wnere there had been bone before.’ 
He told many strange and marvellous things such as surgeons 
in cultivated lands cannot match. 

Three or four days later, Qarabar-*ali, afraid on account of 
what he had said to me, fled (to Tambal) in Andijan. A few 
days later, The Khans joined to me Ayub Begchtk with his 
iumdiiy and Jan-hasan Bdrtn with the Baun iumdn and, as 
their army-beg, Sarigh-bash Mirza, — looo to 2000 men in all, 
and sent us towards AkhsL 

(/i. Bdburs expedition to Akhsl,) 

Shaikh Bayazid, a younger brother of Tambal, was in Akhsl ; 
Shahbaz Qdrluq was in Kasan. At the time, Shahbaz was 
lying before Nu-kint fort; crossing the Khujand-water opposite 
Bikhrata, we hurried to fall upon him there. When, a little 
ol. 109-5. before dawn, we were nearing the place, the begs represented 
to me that as the man would have had news ->f us, it was 
advisable not to go on in broken array. We moved on there- 
fore with less speed. Shahbaz may have been really unaware 
of us until we were quite close; then getting to know of it, he 
fled into the fort. It often happens so! Once having said, 
‘The enemy is on guard!’ it is easily fancied true and the 
chance of action is lost. In short, the experience of such 
things is that no effort or exertion must be omitted, once the 
chance for action comes. After-repentance is useless. There 
was a little fighting round the fort at dawn but we delivered 
no serious attack. 

For the convenience of foraging, wc moved from Nu-kint 
towards the hills In the direction of Bishkharan. Seizing his 
opportunity, Shabby Qdrluq abandoned ^h-klnt and returned 
to Kasan. We went back and occupied Nu-kint. During those 
days, the army several times went out and over-ran all sides and 
quarters. Once they over-ran the villages of Akhsi, once 
those of Kasan. Shahbaz and Long Hasan’s adopted son, 
Mirim came out of Kasan to fight ; they fought, were beaten, 
and there Mirim died. 
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(t. The affairs oj Pap,) 

Pap is a strong fort belonging to AkhsL The Fapis made it 
fast and sent a man to me. We accordingly sent Sayyid 
Qasim with a few braves to occupy it. They crossed the river I’ol- 
(daryd) opposite the upper villages of Akhsi and went into Pap.^ 

A few days later, Sayyid Qasim did an astonishing thing. 

There were at the time with Shaikh Bayazid in Akhsi. 

Ibrahim Chdpuk (Slash-face) Taghai,^ Ahmad-of-qasim Kohbxir, 
and Qasim Khitika (?) Arghun, To these Shaikh Bayazid 
joins 200 serviceable braves and one night sends them to 
surprise Pap. Sayyid Qasim must have lain down carelessly 
to sleep, without setting a watch. They reach the fort, set 
ladders ujp, get up on the Gate, let the drawbridge down and, 
when 70 or 80 good men in mail are inside, goes the news to 
Sayyid Qasim ! Drowsy with sleep, he gets into his vest 
{kungldk)^ goes out, with five or six of his men, charges the enemy 
and drives them out with blow upon blow. He cut off a few 
heads and sent to me. Though such a careless lying down was 
bad leadership, yet, with so few, just by torce of drubbing, 
to chase off such a mass of men in mail was very brave 
indeed. 

Meantime The Khans were busy with the siege of Andijan 
but the garrison would not let them get near it. The Andijan 
braves used to make sallies and blows would be exchanged. 

(j. Babur invited into Akhsi,) 

Shaikh Bayazid now began to send persons to us from 
Akhsi to testify to well-wishing and pressingly invite us to 
Akhsi. His object was to separate me from The Khans, by 
any artifice, because without me, they had no standing-ground. Foi. no^ 
His invitation may have been given after agreeing with his elder 
brother, Tambal that if I were separated from The Khans, it 
might be possible, in my presence, to come to some arrange- 

^ The daryd here mentioned seems to be the Kasan-watcr ; the route taken 
from iiishkhiran to Pap is shewn on the Fr. map to lead past modern Tupa- 
qiirghan. Pap is not marked , but was, I think, at the cross-roads east of Tous^ 
(Karnan). 

^ Presumably Jahangir's. 
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ment with them- We gave The Khans a hint of the invitation. 
They said, * Go ! and by whatever means, lay hands on Shaikh 
Bayazid.’ It was not my habit to cheat and play false; here 
above all places, when promises would have been made, how 
was I to break them ? It occurred to me however, that if we 
could get into Akhsi, we might be able, by using all available 
means, to detach Shaikh Bayazid from Tanibal, when he might 
take my side or something might turn up to favour my fortunes. 
We, in our turn, sent a man to him ; compact was made, he 
invited us into Akhsi and when we went, came out to meet us, 
bringing my younger brother, Nasir Mirza with him. Then he 
took us into the tcwn, gave us ground to camp in (yilrt) and to 
me one of my father’s houses in the outer fort^ where I 
dismounted. 

{k. Tain.bal asks help of Shaihdq Khan.) 

Tambal had sent his elder brother, Ikg Tilba, to Shaibaq 
Khan w'ith proffer of service and invitation to enter Farghana. 
At this very time Shaibaq Khan’s answer arrived ; ‘ I will 
come,’ he wrote. On hearing this, The Khans were all upset; 
they could sit no longer before Andijan and rose from before it. 

The Younger Khan himself had a reputation for justice and 
orthodoxy, but his Mughuls, stationed, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the townS'people, in Aush, Marghinan and other 
places, — places that had come in to me, — began to behave ill 
Fol. in. and oppiessi\’ely. When The Khans had broken up from before 
Andijan, the Aushis and Marghinanis, rising in tumult, seized 
the Mughuls in their forts, plundered and beat them, drove 
them out and pursued them. 

The Khans did not cross the Khujand-water (for the 
Kindirlik-pass) but left the country by way of Marghinan and 
Kand-i*badam and crossed it at Khujand, Tambal pursuing 
them as far as Marghinan. We had had much uncertainty; 
we had not had much confidence in their making any stand, 
yet for us to go away, without clear reason, and leave them, 
would not have looked well. 

^ Here his father was killed (f. 66). CJ. App. A. 
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(/. Babur attempts to clcfcna uimsi.) 

Early one morning, when I was in the Hot-bath, Jahangir 
Mir^'a came into AkhsI, from Marghinan, a fugitive from 
Tambal. We saw one another, Shaikh Bayazid also being 
present, agitated and afraid. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg 
said, ‘ Shaikh Bayazid must be made prisoner and we must 
get the citadel into our hands.* In good sooth, the proposal 
was wise. Said I, ‘Promise has been made; how can we 
break it ?* Shaikh Bayazid went into the citadel. Men ought 
to have been posted on the b^’dgc ; not even there did we post 
any-one ! These blunders were the fruit of inexperience. At 
the top of the morning came Taiubal himself with 2 or 3000 
men in mail, crossed the bridge and went into the citadel. To 
begin with I had had rather few men ; when I first went into 
Akhsi some had been sent to other forts and some had been 
made commandants and summoners all round. Left with 
me in Akhsi may have been something over 100 men. We 
had got to horse with these and were posting braves at the top 
of one lane after another and making ready for the fight, when 
Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-‘ali (the Skinner), and Muhammad- 
dost^ came gallopping from Tanibal with talk of peace. 

After posting those told off for the fight, each in his appointed 
place, I dismounted at my father's tomb for a conference, 
in which I invited Jahangir Mirza to join. Muhammad-dost 
went back to Tarnbal but yambar-‘ali and Shaikh Bayazid 
were present. We sat in the south porch of the tomb and 
were in consultation when the Mirza, who must have settled 
beforehand with Ibrahim Chdpuk to lay hands on those other 
two, said in my ear, ‘ They must be made prisoner." Said I, 
‘ Don’t hurry ! matters arc past making prisoners. See here ! 
with terms made, the affair might be coaxed into something. 
For why? Not only are they many and we few, but they with 
their strength are in the citadel, we with our weakness, in the 
outer fort,’ Shaikh Bayazid and Qambar-‘ali both being 
present, Jahangir Mirza looked at Ibrahim Beg and made him 
a sign to refrain. Whether he misunderstood to the contrary 

^ ‘Ali-dost’s son (f. 796 ). 
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or whether he pretended to misunderstand, is not known; 
suddenly he did the ill-deed of seizing Shaikh Bayazid. Braves 
closing in from all sides, flung those two to the ground. 
Through this the affair was taken past adjustment; we gave 
them into charge and got to horse for the coming fight. 

One side of the town was put into Jahangir Mirza’s charge; 
as his men were few, I told off some of mine to reinforce him. 
I went first to his side and posted men for the fight, then to 
other parfs of the town. There is a somewhat level, open 
space in the middle of Akhsi ; I had posted a party of braves 
there and gone on when a large body of the enemy, mounted 
and on foot, bore down upon them, drove them from their post 
and forced them into a narrow lane. Just then I came up (the 
lane), gallopped my horse at them, and scattered them in flight. 
While I was thus driving them out from the lane into the flat, 
and had got my sword to work, they shot my horse in the leg; 
it stumbled and threw me there amongst them. I got up 
quickly and shot one arrow off. My squire, Kahil (lazy) had a 
weakly pony ; he got off and led it to me. Mounting this, I 
started for another lane-head. SI. Muh. Wais noticed the 
weakness of my mount, dismounted and led me his own. I 
mounted that horse. Just then, (Jasim Beg’s son, Qambar-^ali 
came, wounded, from Jahangir Mirza and said the Mirza had 
been attacked some time before, driven off in panic, and had 
gone right away. We were thunderstruck ! At the same 
moment arrived Sayyid Qasim, the commandant of Pap! His 
was a most unseasonable visit, since at such a crisis it was x.ell 
to have such a .strong fort in our hands. Said I to Ibrahim 
Beg, ‘What’s to be done now?’ Me was slightly wounded; 
whether because of this or because of stupefaction, he could 
give no useful answer. My idea was to get across the bridge, 
destroy it and make for Andijan. Baba Sher-zad did very well 
here. ‘ We will storm out at the gate and get away at once,’ 
he said. At his word, we set off for the Gate. Khwaja 
Miran also spoke boldly at that crisis. In one of the lanes, 
Sayyid Qasim and Nasir’s Dost chopped away at BaqI Khlzy^ I 
being in front with Ibrahim Beg and Mirza Quli Kukiilddsh. 

^ The sobriquet Khiz may mean Leaper, or Impetuous. 
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As we came opposite the Gate, we saw Shaikh Bayazid, wear- 
ing his pull-over shirt^ above his vest, coming in with three or 
four horsemen. He must have been put into the charge of 
Jahangir’s men in the morning when, against my will, he was 
made prisoner, and they must have carried him off when they 
got away. They had thought it would be well to kill him ; 
they set him free alive. He had been released just when I 
chanced upon him in the Gate. I drew and shot off the arrow 
on my thumb ; it grazed his neck, a good shot ! He came con- 
fusedly in at the Gate, turned to the right and fled oown a lane. 

We followed him instantly. Mirza ^uli Kukrdddsh got at one 
man with his rugged-mace and went on. Another man took Foi. 113. 
aim at Ibrahim Beg, but when the Beg shouted ' Hai ! Hai !’ let 
him pass and shot me in the arm-pit, from as near as a man on 
guard at a Gate. Two plates of my Qalmaq mail were cut; 
he took to flight and 1 shot after him. Next 1 shot at a man 
running aw'ay along the ramparts, adjusting for his cap against 
the battlements ; he left his cap nailed on the wall and went off, 
gathering his turban-sash together in his hand. Then again, — 
a man was in flight alongside me in the lane down which 
Shaikh Bayazid had gone. I pricked the back of his head 
with my sword; he bent over from his horse till he leaned 
against the wall of the Jane, but he kept his seat and with 
some trouble, made good his flight. When we had driven all 
the enemy’s men from the Gate,j^e took possession of it but 
the affair was past discussion because they, in the citadel, were 
2000 or 3000, wo, in the outer fort, 100 or 200. Moreover they 
had chased off Jahangir Mirza, as long before as it takes milk 
to boil, and with him had gone half my men. This notwith- 
standing, we sent a man, while we were in the Gate, to say to 
him, ‘If you are near at hand, come, let us attack again.’ 

But the matter had gone past that! Ibrahim Beg, either 
because his horse was really weak or because of his wound, 

1, ‘My horse is done.’ On this, Sulaiman, one of Muh. 

‘All’s Mubashirs servants, did a plucky thing, for with matters Fol. ir 
as they were and none constraining him, while we were wait- 

^ kuilik, syn. kungldk, a shirt not opening at the breast. It will have been 
a short garment since the under-vest was visible. 
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ing in the Gate, he dismounted and gave his horse to Ibrahim 
Beg. Kichik (little) ‘Ali, now the Governor of Koel,^ also 
shewed courage while we were in the Gate ; he was a retainer 
of SI. Muh. Wais and twice did well, here and in Aush. We 
delayed in the Gate till those sent to Jahangir Mir;'a came back 
and said he had gone ofi' long before. It was too late to stay 
there; off we flung; it was ill-judged to have stayed as long as 
we did. Twenty or thirty men were with me. Just as we 
hustled out of the Gate, a number of armed men^ came right 
down upor us, reaching the town-side of the drawbridge just as 
we had crossed, Banda-‘ali, the maternal grandfather of 
Qasim Beg s son, Hamza, called out to Ibrahim Beg, ' You are 
always boasting of your zeal! Let's take to our swords!’ 

‘ What hinders ? Come along !* said Ibrahim r>eg, from beside 
me. The senseless fellows were for displaying their zeal at a 
time of such disaster! Ill-timed zeal! Thai was no time to 
make stand or delay ! We went off quickly, the enemy follow- 
ing and unhorsing our men. 

{in. Bdlmr a fugitive before Tambah men.) 

When we were passing Meadow-dome (Gumbaz-i-chaman), 
two miles out of Akhsi, Ibrahim Beg called out to nie. Looking 
Fol. 114. back, I saw a page of Shaikh Bayazid’s striking at him and 
turned rein, but Bayan-quli’s Khan-quli, said at my side, ‘ This 
is a bad time for going back,’ seized my rein and pushed ahead. 
Many of our men had been unhorsed before we reached Sang, 
4 miles (2 shar'l) out of Akhsi.® Seeing no pursuers at Sang, we 

1 i.e. when Babur was writing in Hindustan. Exactly at v^hat date he 
made this entry is not sure. ‘Ali was in Koel in 933 ah. (f. 315) and then taken 
prisoner, but Babur does not say he was killed, — as he well might say of a 
marked man, and, as the captor was himself taken shortly alter, ‘Ali may 
have been released, and may have been in Koel again. So that the statement 
' now in Koel ' may refer to a time later than his capture. The interest of 
the point is in its relation to the date of composition of the Bdbur-ndma. 

No record of ‘All's bravery in Aush has been preserved, d’he reference 
here made to it may indicate something attempted in 908 ah. after Babur's 
adventure in KarnSn (f. n86) or in 909 ah, from Sukh. Cf. Translator's note 
f. 1186. 

2 aupchinllk. Vamb^ry, gepanzeri ; Shaw, four horse-shoes and their nails ; 
Steingass, aupcha-khdna, a guard-house. 

3 Sang is a ferry-station (Kostenko, i, 213). P 5 ,p may well have been 
regretted (f. 109^1 and f. 1126) ! The well-marked features of the French map 
of 1904 allows Babur's flight to be followed. 
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passed it by ana turned straight up its water. In this position 
of our affairs there were eight men of us; — Nasir’s Dost, 

Q5sim Beg s Qambar'‘ali, Bayan-qull’s Khan-quli, Mirza Quli 
KukfdcUhh, Nasir’s Shaham, Sayyidi Qara’s ‘Abdu’l-qadus, 

Khwaja Ijusaini and myself, the eighth. Turning up the 
stream, we found, in the broad valley, a good little road, far 
from the beaten track! We made straight up the valley, 
leaving the stream on the right, reached its waterless part and, 
near the Afternoon Prayer, got up out of it to level land. 

When we looked across the plain, we saw a blackness on it, 
far away. I made my party take cover and myself had gone 
to look out from higher ground, when a number of men came 
at a gallop up the hill behind us. Without waiting to know 
whether they were many or few, we mounted and rode off. 

There were 1:0 or 25 ; we, as has been said, were eight. 

If we had kne^wn their number at first, wc should have 
made a good stand against them but we thought thc}^ would 
not be pursuing us, unless ttu'V had good support behind. A Fol. 114/y. 
fleeing foe, even if he be many, cannot face a few pursuers, for 
as the saying is, ' IJdl is enough for the beaten ranks.’^ 

Khan-quli said, ‘This will never do! They will take us all. 

PTom amongst the horses there are, you take two good ones 
and go quickly on with Mlrza Quli Kukidddsh, each with a led 
horse. May-be you wili get away.* He did not speak ill; as 
there wa^' no fighting to hand, there was a chance of safety in 
d('ing as he said, but it really would not have looked well to 
leave any man alone, without a horse, amongst his foes. In 
the end they all dropped off, one' by one, of themselves. My 
horse was a little tired ; Khan-quli dismounted and gave me 
his; I jumped off at once and mounted bis, he mine. Just 
then they unhorsed' Sayyidi Qaras ‘Abdu’l-qadus and Nasir’s 
Shaham who had fallen behind. Khan-quli also was left. It 
was no time to profer help or defence; on it was gone, at the 
full speed of our mounts. The horses began to flag ; Dost Beg’s 
failed and stopped. Mine began to tire; Qambar-‘ali got off 

* In the Turki text this saying is in Persian; in the Kehr-IIiiunsky, in 
Turki, as though it had gone over with its Persian context of the W.-i-il from 
which the K.-I. text here is believed to be a translation. 
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and gave me his; I mounted his, he mine. He was left. 
Khwaja Husaini was a lame man; he turned aside to the 
higher ground. I was left with Mlrza Quli Kukulddsk Our 
Foi. 115, horses could not possibly gallop, they trotted. His began to 
flag. Said I, ‘ What will become of me, if you fall behind ? 
Come along! let’s live or die together.’ Several times 1 
looked back at him; at last he said, ‘My horse is done! It 
can’t go on. Never mind me! You go on, perhaps you will 
get away.’ It was a miserable position for me; he remained 
behind, I was alone. 

Two of the enemy were in sight, one Baba of Sairam, the 
other Banda-‘ali. They gained on me ; my horse was done ; 
the mountains v’ere still 2 miles (i kuroh) off. A pile of rock 
was in my path. Thought I to myself, ‘ My horse is worn out 
and the hills are 'till somewhat far away ; which way should I 
go ? In my quiver are at least 20 arrows; should I dismount and 
shoot them off from this pile of rock ?’ Then again, I thought 
I might reach the hills and once there, stick a few arrows in 
my belt and scramble up. I had a good deal of confidence in 
my feet and went on, with this plan in mind. My horse could 
not possibly trot; the two men came within arrow’s reach. 

loi. 115^. For my own sake sparing my arrows, I did not shoot; they, 
out of caution, came no nearer. By sunset I was near the 
hills. Suddenly they called out, ‘ Where are you going in this 
fashion? Jahangir Mirza has been brought in a prisoner; 
Nasir Mirza also is in their hands.’ I made no reply and went 
on towards the hills. When a good distance further had been 
gone, they spoke again, this time more respectfully, dismount- 
ing to speak. I gave no ear to them but went on up a glen 
till, at the Bed-time prayer, I reached a rock as big as a house. 
Going behind it, I saw there were places to be jumped, where 
no horse could go. They dismounted again and began to 
speak like servants and courteously. Said they, ‘ Where are 
you going in this fashion, without a road and in the dark ? 
SI. Ahmad Tarnbal will make you pddshdk' They swore this. 
Said I, ‘ My mind is not easy as to that. I cannot go to him. 

Pol 116. If you think to do me timely service, years may pass before 
you have such another chance. Guide me to a road by which 
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I can go to The Khan’s presence. If you will do this, I will 
shew you favour and kindness greater than your heart^s-desire. 

If you will not do it, go back the way you came; that also 
would be to serve me well.’ Said they, * Would to God we had 
never come ! But since we are here, after following you in the 
way we have done, how can we go back from you ? If you 
will not go with us, we are at your service, wherever you go.’ 

Said I, ‘ Swear that you speak the truth.’ They, for their part, 
made solemn oath upon the Holy Book. 

I at once confided in them and said, ‘ People have shewn me 
a road through a broad valley, somewhere near this glen ; take 
me to it.’ Spite of their oath, my trust in them was not so 
complete but that I gave them the lead and followed. After 2 
to 4 miles (i-2 kuroli), we came to the bed of a torrent. ' This 
will not be the road for the broad valley,’ I said. They drew 
back, saying, ' That road is a long way ahead,' but it really must 
have been the one we were on and they have been concealing 
the fact, in order to deceive me. About half through the night, 
we reached another stream. This time they said, ‘ We have 
been negligent ; it now seems to us that the road through the 
broad valley is behind.’ Said I, ‘What is to be done?’ Said 
they, ‘The Ghawa road is certainly in front; by it people cross 
for Far-kat.^ They guided me for that and we went on till in Fol. ii 6<5 
the third watch of the night we reached the KarnSln gully 
which comes down from Ghawa, Here BSba Sairami said, 

‘ Stay here a little while I look along the Ghawa road.' He 
came back after a time and said, ‘ Some men have gone along 
that road, led by one wearing a Mughul cap; there is no going 
that way.’" I took alarm at these words. There I was, at 
dawn; in the middle of the cultivated land, far from the road I 
wanted to take. Said I, ' Guide me to where I can hide to- 
day, and tonight when you will have laid hands on something 
for the horses, lead me to cross the Khujand- water and along 
its further bank.’ Said they, ‘ Over there, on the upland, there 
might be hiding.' 

Banda-‘ali was Commandant in Karnan. ‘There is no doing 
without food for ourselves or our horses ;’ he said, ‘ let me go 

^ Cf. {. 966 and Fr. Map for route over the Kindir-tau. 
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into Karnan and bring what I can find.’ We stopped 2 miles 
(i kuroh) out of Karnan ; he went on. He was a long time 
away ; near dawn there was no sign of him. The day had shot 
when he hurried up, bringing three loaves of bread but no corn 
for the horses. Each of us putting a loaf into the breast of his 
tunic, we went quickly up the rise, tethered our horses there in 
the open valley and went to higher ground, each to keep watch. 

Foi. 1 1 7. Near mid-day, Ahmad the Falconer went along the Ghawa 
road for Akhsi. I thought of calling to him and of saying, 
with promise and fair word, ‘You take those horses,’ for they 
had had a day and a night’s strain and struggle, without corn, 
and were utterly done. But then again, we were a little un- 
easy as we did not entirely trust him. We decided that, as the 
men Baba Sairami had seen on the road would be in Karnan 
that night, the two with me should fetch one of their horses 
for each of us, and that then we should go each his own way. 

At mid-day, a something glittering was seen on a horse, as 
far away as eye can reach. We were not able to make out at 
all what it was. It must have been Muh. Baqir Beg himself ; 
he had been with us in Akhsi and when we got out and 
scattered, he must have come this way and have been moving 
then to a hiding-place.^ 

Banda-‘ali and Baba Sairami said, ‘ The horses have had no 
corn for two days and two nights ; let us go down into the dale 
and put them there to graze.’ Accordingly we rode down and 
put them to the gra^^. At the Afternoon Prayer, a horseman 
passed along the rising-ground where we had been. We 
recognized him for Qadir-birdi, the head-man of Ghawa. ‘ Call 
him,' I said. They called; he came. After questioning him, 
and speaking to him of favour and kindness, and giving him 
promise and fair word, I sent him to bring rope, and a grass- 
hook, and an axe, and material for crossing water, and corn 
^qI 1176. for the horses, and food and, if it were possible, other horses. 
We made tryst with him for that same spot at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

' This account of Muh. Baqir reads like one given later to Babur ; he may 
have had some part in Babur's rescue {cf. Translator's Note to f. iiSb). 

2 Perhaps reeds lor a raft. Sh. N. p. 258, Sal auchun bar qdmish, reeds are 
there also for rafts. 
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Near the Evening Prayer, a horseman passed from the 
direction of Karnan for Ghawa. ‘ Who are you ?’ we asked. 

He made some reply. He must have been Muh. Baqir Beg 
himself, on his way from where we had seen him earlier, going 
at night-fall to some other hiding-place, but he so changed his 
voice that, though he had been years with me, I did not know 
it. It would have been well if I had recognized him and he 
had joined me. His passing caused much anxiety and alarm ; 
tryst could not be kept with Qadir-birdi of Ghawa. Banda- 
'ali said, ‘ There are retired gardens in the suburbs of Karnan 
where no one will suspect us of being ; let us go there and 
send to Qadir-birdi and have him brought there.’ With this 
idea, we mounted and went to the Karnan suburbs. It was 
winter and very cold. They found a worn, coarse sheepskin 
coat and brought it to me ; I put it on. They brought me a 
bowl of millet-porridge; I ate it and was wonderfully re- 
freshed. * Have you sent off the mati to Qadir;blrdi ?’ said I 
to Banda-‘ali. ‘ I have sent,' he said. But those luckless, 
clownish mannikins seem to have agreed together to send the 
man to Tainbal in Akhsi! 

We went into a house and for awhile my eyes closed in 
sleep. Those mannikins artfully said to me, ‘You must not 
bestir yourself to leave Karnan till there is news of Qadir- 
birdi but this house is right amongst the suburbs ; on the out- 
skirts the orchards are empty; no-one will suspect if we go Koi. ii8. 
there.’ Accordingly we mounted at mid-night and went to a 
distant orchard. Baba SairamI kept watch from the roof of a 
house. Near mid-day he came down and said, * Commandant 
Yusuf is coming.’ Great fear fell upon me! ‘Find out,’ I 
said, ‘whether he comes because he knows about me.' He 
went and after some exchange of words, came back and said, 

* He says he mefe a foot-soldier in the Gate of Akhsi who said to 
him, “ The padshah is in such a place,” that he told no-one, 
put the man with Wali the Treasurer whom he had made 
prisoner in the fight, and then gallopped off here.’ Said 
‘ How does it strike you ?’ ‘ They are all your servants,’ he 
said, ‘yoii must go. What else can you do? They will make 
you their ruler.’ Said I, ‘ After such rebellion and fighting, 
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with what confidence could I go?’ We were saying this, 
when Yusuf knelt before me, saying, ‘ Why should it be hidden ? 
SI. Ahmad Tambal has no news of you, but Shaikh Bayazid 
has and he sent me here.' On hearing this, my state of mind 
was miserable indeed, for well is it understood that nothing in 
the world is worse than fear for one’s life. ‘ Tell the truth !’ I 
said, ‘if the affair is likely to go on to worse, I will make 
Foi. 1 18/;. ablution.’ Yusuf swore oaths, but who would trust them ? I 
knew the helplessness of my position. 1 rose and went to 
a corner of the garden, saying to myself, ‘ If a man live a 
hundred years or a thousand years, at the last nothing . . 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Friends are likely to have rescued Babur from his dangerous 
isolation. His presence in Karnan was known both in Ghawa 
and in Akhsi; Muh. Baqir Beg was at hand (f. 117) ; some of 
those he had dropped in his flight would follow him when their 
horses had had rest; Jahangir was somewhere north of the 
river with the half of Babur’s former force (f. 112) ; The Khans, 
with their long-extended hue of march, may have been on the 
main road through or near Karnan. If Yusuf took Babur as a 
prisoner along the Akhsi road, there were these various chances 
of his meeting friends. 

His danger was evaded; he joined his uncles and was with 
them, leading 1000 men (Sh. N. p. 268), when they were 
defeated at Archian just before or in the season of Cancer, i,e. 
circa June (T. R. p. 164). What he was doirg between the 
winter cold of Karnan (f. 1176) and June might have been 

1 Here the Turki text breaks olt, as it miglit through loss of pages, causing 
a blank of narrative extending over some ib months. Cf. App. D. for a 
passage, supposedly spurious, found with the llaidaribad Codex and the 
Kehr-Xlminsky text, purporting to tell how Babur was rescued from the risk 
in which the lacuna here leaves him. 
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known from his lost pages. Muh. Salih writes at length of one 
affair falling within the time, — Jahangir’s occupation of Khu- 
jand, its siege and its capture by Shaibanl. This capture will 
have occurred considerably more than a month before the 
defeat of The Khans (Sh. N. p. 230). 

It is not easy to decide in what month of 908 ah. they went 
into Farghana or how long their campaign lasted. Babur 
chronicles a series of occurrences, previous to the march of the 
army, which must have filled some time. The road over the 
KIndirlik-pass was taken, one closed in Babur’s time (f. ib) 
though now open through the winter. Looking at the rapidity 
of his own movements in Farghana, it seems likely that the pass 
was crossed after and not before its closed time. If so, the 
campaign may have covered 4 or 5 months. Muh. Salih’s 
account of Shaibaq’s operations strengthens this view. News 
that Ahmad had joined Mahmud in Tashkint (f. 102) went to 
Shaibanl in Khusrau Shah’s territories ; he saw his interests in 
Samarkand threatened by this combination of the Chaghatal 
brothers to restore Babur in Farghana, came north therefore in 
order to help Tambal. He then waited a month in Samarkand 
(Sh. N. p. 230), besieged Jahangir, went back and stayed in 
Samarkand long enough to give his retainers time to equip for 
a year’s campaigning ( 1 . c. p. 244) then went to Akhsi and so 
to Archian. 

Babur’s statement (f. nob) that The Kt^ns went from Andi- 
jan to the Khujand-crossing over the Sir attracts attention 
because this they might have done if they had meant to leave 
Farghana by Mirza-rabat but they are next heard of as at Akhsi. 
Why did they make that great detour ? Why not have crossed 
opposite Akhsi or at Sang ? Or if they had thought of retiring, 
what turned them east again? Did they place Jahangir in 
Khujand ? Babur’s missing pages would have answered these 
questions no doubt. It was useful for them to encamp where 
they did, east of Akhsi, because they there had near them a road 
by which reinforcement could come from Kashghar or retreat 
be made. The Akhsi people told Shaibanl that he could easily 
overcome The Khans if he went without warning, and if they 
had not withdrawn by the Kulja road (Sh. N. p. 262). By that 
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road the few men who went with Ahmad to Tashkmt (f. 103) 
may have been augmented to the force, enumerated as his in 
the battle by Muh. Salih (Sh. N. cap. liii.). 

When The Khans were captured, Babur escaped and made 
‘for Mughulistan,’ a vague direction seeming here to mean 
Tashkint, but, finding his road blocked, in obedience to orders 
from Shaibaq that he and Abu’l-makaram were to be captured, 
he turned back and, by unfrequented ways, went into the hill- 
country of Sukh and Hushiar. There he spent about a year 
in great misery (f. 14 and H. S. ii, 318). Of the wretchedness 
of the time Haidar also writes. If anything was attempted in 
Farghana in the course of those months, record of it has been 
lost with Babur’s missing pages. He was not only homeless 
and poor, but shut in by enemies. Only the loyalty or kindness 
of the hilbtribes can have saved him and his few followers. 
His mother was with him ; so also were the families of his men. 
How ^utluq-nigar contrived to join him from Tashkint, though 
historically a small matter, is one he would chronicle. What 
had happened there after the Mughul defeat, was that the 
horde had marched away for Kashghar while Shah Begim 
remained in charge of her daughters with whom the Auzbeg 
chiefs intended to contract alliance. Shaibani’s orders for her 
stay and for the general exodus were communicated to her by 
her son, The Khan, in what Muh. Salih, quoting its purport, 
describes as a right beautiful letter (p. 296). 

By some means Qutluq-nigar joined Babur, perhaps helped 
by the circumstance that her daughter, Khan-z§da was 
Shaibaq’s wife. She spent at least some part of those hard 
months with him, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. 
A move becoming imperative, the ragged and destitute company 
started in mid-June 1504 (Muh. 910 ah.) on that perilous 
mountain journey to which Haidar applies the Prophet’s 
dictum, ‘ Travel is a foretaste of Hell,’ but of which the end 
was the establishment of a Timurid dynasty in Hindustan. 
To look down the years from the destitute Babur to Akbar, 
Shah-jahan and Aurangzib is to see a great stream of human 
life flow from its source in his resolve to win upward, his 
quenchless courage and his abounding vitality. Not yet 22, 
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the sport of older men’s intrigues, he had been tempered by 
failure, privation and dangers. 

He left Sukh intending to go to SI. Husain Mirza in 
KhurasSn but he changed this plan for one" taking him to 
Kabul where a Timurid might claim to dispossess the Arghuns, 
then holding it since the death, in 907 ah. of his uncle, 
Aulugh Beg Mirza Kabuli. 




THE MEMOIRS OF BABUR 


SIXTION II. KABUL 

910 AH. — JUNE 14 th 1504 to JUNE 4 th 1505 AD.^ 

{a. Babur leaves Farghmia) 

In the montli of Muharram, after leaving the Farghana country 
intending to go to Khurasan, I dismounted at Ailak-yilaq ,3 one 
of the summer pastures of Hisar. In this camp I entered my 
23rd year, and applied the razor to my faced Those who, 
hoping in me, went with me into exile, were, small and great, 
between 2 and 300 ; tliey were almost all on foot, had walking- 
staves in their hands, brogues on their feet, and long coats ^ on 

* As in the Farghana Section, so here, reliance iS on the Flphinstone and 
Haidaraliad MSS. Tlie Kehr-Ihninsky text still appears to he a retranslation from 
the IVUgi'Cit-i-bilbipi and verbally departs much from the true text; moreover, in 
this Section it has been helped out, where its archetype was illegible or has losi 
fragmentary passages, from the Leyden and Erskine Memoir's. It may be 
mentioned, as between the First and the Second Wa(]i^at-i-bdbnri^ that several 
obscure passages in this Section are more explicit in the First (Payanda-hasan’s) than 
in its successor (‘Abdu-r-rahim’s). 

• Elph. MS, f. gob; W.-i-B. I (). 215, f. 966 and 217, f, 79; Mems. p. 127. 
“ In 1504 AH. Ferdinand the Catholic drove the French out of Naples” (Erskine). In 
England, Henry VII was pushing forward a commercial treaty, the fntercursus mains ^ 
with the Flemings and growing in wealth by the exactions of Empson and Dudley. 

presumably the pastures of the “Ilak” Valley. The route, from Siikh w'ould 
be over the ‘Ala‘u’d-din-pass, into the Qizil-su valley, down to Ab-i-garm and on 
to the Ailaq ■ valley, Khwaja Tmad,thc Kafirnigan, Qabadian, and Afibaj on the Amu. 
See T. R. p. I 75 and h'arghana Section, p. 184, as to the character of the journey. 

^ Amongst the Turk! tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is 
celebrated by a great entertainment. Babur’s miserable circumstances would nol 
admit of this (Erskine). 

The text is ambiguous here, reading either that Siikh was left or that Allaq-julaq 
was reached in Muharram. As the birthday was on the 8th, the journey very 
arduous and, for a parly mostly on foot, slow, it seems safest to suppose that the start 
was made from Sukh at the end of 909 ah. and nol in Muharram, 910 ah. 

5 Mru(/y rough boots of untanned leather, formed like a moccasin with the lower 
leather drawn up round the foot ; they are Vvorn by Khirghiz mountaineers and 
caravan-men on journeys (Shaw). 

^ chdpnn, the ordinary garment of Central Asia (Shaw). 


Haidara- 
liad MS. 
Fol. 120. 


14 
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their shoulders. So destitute were we that we had but two tents 
{ckddar) amongst us ; my own used to be pitched for my mother, 
and they set an dldchuq at each stage for me to sit in.* 

Though we had started with the intention of going into 
Khurasan, yet with things as they were ^ something was hoped 
for from the Hisar country and Khusrau Shah’s retainers. 
Every few days some-one would come in from the country or 
a tribe or the (Mughul) horde, whose words made it probable 
that we had growing ground for hope. Just then Mulla Baba 
of Pashaghar came back, who had been our envoy to Khusrau 
Shah ; from Khusrau Shah he brought nothing likely to please, 
but he did from the tribes and the horde. 

Fol. 120^. Three or four maiches beyond Ailak, when halt was made at a 
place near Hisar called Khwaja dmad, Muhibb-‘ali, the Armourer, 
came to me from Khusrau Shah. Through Khusrau Shah’s 
territories I have twice happened to pass ; 3 renowned though he 
was for kindness and liberality, he neither time showed me the 
humanity he had shown to the meanest of men. 

As we were hoping something from the country and the 
tribes, we made delay at every stage. At this critical point 
Sherim Taghai, than whom no man of mine was greater, 
thought of leaving me because he was not keen to go into 
Khurasan. He had sent all his family off and stayed himself 
unencumbered, when after the defeat at Sar-i-pul (906 AH.) I went 
back to defend Samarkand ; he was a bit of a coward and he did 
this sort of thing several times over. 

{b, Bdbur joined by one of Khusrau Shah's kinsmen^ 

After we reached Qabadlan, a younger brother of Khusrau 
Shah, Baqi Chaghdnidni^ whose holdings were Chaghanlan,^ 
Shahr-i-safa and Tirmlz, sent the k'hatib 5 of 'Qarshl to me to 

* The dldchuqy a tent of flexible poles, covered with felt, may be the khargdh 
(kibitka) ; Persian chddar seems to represent Turk! dq awl^ white house. 

^ i.c, with Khusrau’s power shaken by Auzbeg attack, made in the winter of 909 AH. 
{Shaibdni-ndma cap. Iviii). 

3 Cf. ff. 81 and 81^. The armourer’s station was low for an envoy to Babur, the 
superior in birth of the armourer’s master. 

< var. Chaqanian and Saghanlan. The name formerly described the whole of the 
Hi^r territory (Erskine). 

5 the preacher by whom the Khuiha is read (Erskine). 
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express his good wishes and his desire for aHiance, and, after we 
had crossed the Amu at the Aubaj-ferry, he came himself to 
wait on me. By his wish we moved down the river to opposite 
Tirmiz, where, without fear [or, without going over himself],^ he 
had their families - and their goods brought across to join us. 

This done, we set out together for Kahmard and Bamlan, then 
held by his son ^ Ahmad-i-qasim, the son of Khusrau Shah’s 
sister. Our plan was to leave the households {aivi-ail) safe in 
Fort Ajar of the Kahmard-valiey and to take action wherever Fol. 121. 
action might seem well. At Albak, Yar“‘ali Balal,4 who had 
fled from Khusrau Shah, joined us with .several braves ; he had 
been witli me before, and had made good use of his sword 
several times in my presence, but was parted from me in the 
recent throneless times 5 and had gone to Khusrau Shah. He 
represented to me that the Mughuls in Khusrau Shah’s service 
wished me well. Moreover, Qarnbar'‘ali Beg, known also as 
Qambar-‘ali Sildkh (Skinner), fled to me after we reached 
the Zindan-valley.^' 

{c. Occurrences in Kahmard^ 

We reached Kahmard with three or four marches and 
deposited our households and families in Ajar. While we 
stayed there, Jahangir Mirza married (Al Begim) the 'daughter 
of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada Begim, who had been 
set aside for him during the lifetime of the Mirzas.7 

Meantime Baqi Beg urged it upon me, again and again, that 
two rulers in one country, or two chiefs in one army are a source 
of faction and disorder — a foundation of dissension and ruin. 


' hi b^gi or bi Baqi ; perhap.s a play of words with the double meaning expressed 
in the al)ove translation. 

® Amongst these were widows and children of Babur’s uncle, Mahmud (f. 2^b). 

^ atighiil As being the son of Khusrau’s .sister, Ahmad was nephew to Baqi ; 
there may be in the text a .scribe’s slip from one aiighul to another, and the real 
statement be that Ahmad was the son of Baqi’s son, Muh. Qasim, which would account 
for his name Ahmad-i-qasim. 

■» Cf. f. 67. 

5 Babur’s loss of rule in Farghana and Samarkand, 

^ about 7 miles south of Aibak, on the road to Sar-i-tagh {mountain-head, Erskine). 

7 rnz. the respective fathers, Mahmud and ‘Umar Shaikh. The arrangement was 
made in 895 ah. (1490 ad.). 
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“For they have said, Ten darwishes can sleep under one blanket, 
but two kings cannot find room in one clime.’ 

If a man of God eat half a loaf, 

He gives the other to a darwlsh ; 

Let a king grip the rule of a clime, 

He dreams of another to grip.” * 

Baqi Beg urged further that Khusrau Shah’s retainers and 
followers would be coming in that day or the next to take 
service with the Padshah {i.e. Babur) ; that there were such 
^1. 121^. sedition -mongers with them as the sons of Ayub Regchtk, 
besides other who had been the stirrers and spurs to disloyalty 
amongst their Mirzas,^ and that if, at this point, Jahangir Mirza 
were dismissed, on good and friendly terms, for Khurasan, it 
would remove a source of later repentance. Urge it as he would, 
however, I did not accept his suggestion, because it is against 
my nature to do an injury to my brethren, older or younger,-^ 
or to any kinsman soever, even when something untoward has 
happened. Though formerly between Jahangir Mirza and me, 
resentments and recriminations had occurred about our rule 
and retainers, }xd there was nothing whatever then to arouse 
anger against him ; he had come out of that countiy 
{i.e. Farghana) with me and was behaving like a blood-relation 
and a servant. But in the end it was just as Baqi Beg 
predicted ; — those tempters to disloyalty, that is to sa)’, Ayub’s 
Yusuf and Ayub’s Bihlul, left me for Jahangir Mirza, took up 
a hostile and mutinous position, parted him from me, and 
conveyed him into Khurasan. 

{d. Co'Operation mvited against S \ .ihdq Khan) 

In those days came letters from SI. Husain Mirza, long and 
far-fetched letters which are still in my po.ssession and in that 
)l. 122. of others, written to Badi'u’z-zamSn Mirza, myself, Khusrau 
Shah and Zu’n-nun Beg, all to the same purport, as follows : — 
“When the three brothers, SI. Mahmud Mirza, SI. Ahmad 
Mirza, and Aulugh Beg Mirza, joined together and advanced 


‘ Gulist&fi cap. i, story 3. Part of this quotation is used again on f. 183. 

^ Mahmud’s son.s under whom Haqi had served.. 

3 Uncles of all degrees are included as elder brethren, cousins of all degrees, as 
younger ones. 
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against me, 1 defended the bank of the Murgh-ab ^ in such 
a way that they retired without being able to effect anything. 

Now if the Auzbegs advance, I might myself guard the bank of 
the Murgh-ab again ; let Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza leave men to 
defend the forts of Balkh, Shibarghan, and Andikhud while he 
himself guards Girzawan, the Zang-valley, and the hill-country 
thereabouts.” As he had heard of my being in those parts, he 
wrote to me also, “ Do you make fast Kahmard, Ajar, and that 
hill-tract ; let Khusrau Shah place trusty men in Hisar and 
Qunduz ; let his younger brother Wall make fast Badakhshan 
and the Khutlan hills ; then the Auzbcg will retire, able to do 
nothing.” 

These letters threw us into despair ; — for why ? Because at 
that time there was in 'I'lmur Beg’s territory (_r^/r/) no ruler so 
great as SI. Husain I\Iirza, whether by his years, armed strength, 
or dominions ; it was to be expected, therefore, that envoys 
would go, treading on each other’s heels, with clear and sharp 
orders, such as, ” Arrange for .so many boats at the Tirmlz, Fol. 122^. 
Killf, and Kirkl ferries,” ” Get any quantity of bridge material 
together,” and ”\Vell watch the ferries above Tuquz-aulum,” ^ 
so that men whose spirit years of Auzbeg oppression had 
broken, might be cheered to hope again. 3 But how could hope 
live in tribe or horde when a great ruler like SI. Husain Mirza, 
sitting in the place of Timur Beg, spoke, not of marching forth 
to meet the enemy, but only of defence against his attack ? 

When we had deposited in Ajar what had come with us of 
hungry train (ny auruq) and household {awl-ait), together with 
the families of Baql Beg, his son, Muh. Qasim, his soldiers 
and his tribesmen, with all their goods, we moved out with 
our men. 

' presumably the ferrie.s ; perhaps the one on the main road from the north-east 
which crosses the river at Fort Murgh-ab. 

Nine deaths, perhaps where the Amu is split into nine channels at the place where 
M'lrxa Khan’s son Sulaiman later met his rebel grandson Shah-rukh {Tabaqit-i-akbari, 

Elliot cV Dowson, v, 392, and A.N. Bib. Ind., 3rd ed., 441). Tiiqiiz-aulum is too 
far up the river to be Arnold’s “shorn and parcelled Oxus”. 

^ Shaibaq himself had gv ne down from Samarkand in 908 ah. and in 909 AH. and 
so permanently located his troops as to have sent their families to them. In 909 au. 
he drove Khusrau into the mountains of Badakhshan, but did not occupy Qunduz ; 
thither Khusrau returned and there stayed till now, when Shaibaq again came south 
(fol. 123). Sec Sh. N. cap. Iviii et seg. 
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(e. Increase of Babur s following?) 

One man after another came in from Khusrau Shah’s 
Mughuls and said, “We of the Mughul horde, desiring the 
royal welfare, have drawn off from Taikhan (Talikan) towards 
Ishkimlsh and Fulul. Let the Padshah advance as fast as 
possible, for the greater part of KhusTau Shah’s force has 
broken up and is ready to take service with him." Just then 
news arrived that Shaibaq Khan, after taking Andijan, ‘ was 
getting to horse again against Hisar and Qiinduz. On hearing 
Fol. 123. Khusrau Shah, unable to stay in Qiinduz, marched out 

with all the men he had, and took the road for Kabul. No 
sooner had he left than his old servant, the able and trusted 
Mulla Muhammad Turkistdni made Ounduz fast for Shaibaq 
Khan. 

Three or four thousand heads-of-houses in the Mughul horde, 
former dependants of Khusrau Shah, brought their families and 
joined us when, going by way of Sham-tu, we were near the 
Qizil-su.* 

(/. Qamhar-ali ike Skinner, dismissed? 

Qambar-‘ali Beg's foolish talk has been mentioned several 
times already ; his manners were displeasing to Baqi Beg ; to 
gratify Baqi Beg, he was dismissed. Thereafter his son 
‘Abdu’l-shukur, was in Jahangir Mirza’s service. 

(^. Khusrau Shah waits on Babur? 

Khusrau Shah was much upset when he heard that the 
Mughul horde had joined me ; seeing nothing better to do 
for himself, he .sent his son-in-law, Ayub’s Yaq'ub, to make 
profession of well-wishing and submission to me, and respect- 
fully to represent that he would enter my service if I would 
make terms and compact with him. Mis offer was accepted, 
because Baqi ChaghdnmnI was a man of ^\eigllt, and, however 
steady in his favourable di.sposition to me, did not overlook his 
brother’s side in this matter. Compact was made that Khusrau 

’ From Tanibal, to put clown whom he had quitted his army near Balkh (Sh. N. 
cap. lix). 

^ This, one of the many Red-rivers, flows from near Kahmard and joins the Andiir-al> 
water near Dushl. 
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Shah’s life should be safe, and that whatever amount of his 
goods he selected, should not be refused him. After giving 
Yaq‘ub leave to go, we marched down the Qizil-su and dis- 
mounted near to where it joins the water of Andar-ab. Foi. 

Next day, one in the middle of the First Rabi‘ (end of 
August, 1 504 AD.), riding light, I crossed the Andar-ab water and 
took my seat under a large plane-tree near DushI, and thither 
came Khusrau Shah, in pomp and splendour, with a great 
company of men. According to rule and custom, he dismounted 
some way off and then made his approach. Three times he 
knelt when we saw one another, three times also on taking 
leave ; he knelt once when asking after my welfare, once again 
when he offered his tribute, and he did the same with Jahangir 
Mirza and with Mirza Khan (Wais). That sluggish old 
mannikin who through so many years had just pleased himself, 
lacking of sovereignly one thing only, namely, to read the 
Khutba in his own name, now knelt 25 or 26 times in 
succession, and came and went till he was so wearied out that 
he tottered forward. His many years of begship and authorit)' 
vanished from his view. When we had seen one another and 
he had offered his gift, I desired him to be seated. We stayed 
in that place for one or two garis,^ exchanging tale and talk. 

His conversation was vapid and empty, presumably because he 
was a coward and false to his salt. Two things he .said were 
extraordinary for the time when, under his eyes, his trusty and 
trusted retainers were becoming mine, and when his affairs had. 
reached the point that he, the sovereign-aping mannikin, had 
had to come, willy-nilly, abased and unhonoured, to what sort Foi. 124. 
of an interview ! One of the things he said was this : — When 
condoled with for the desertion of his men, he replied, “ Those 
very servants have four times left me and returned." The 
other was said when I had asked him where his brother Wall 
would cross the Amu and when he would arrive, ‘Hf he find 
a ford, he will soon be here, but when waters rise, fords change ; 
the (Persian) proverb has it, ‘The waters have carried down 
the fords.’ ’’ These words God brought to his tongue in that 
hour of the flowing away of his own authority and following ! 

‘ A gari is twenty-four minutes. 
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After sitting a or two, I mounted and rode back to camp, 
he for his j^art returnfng to his halting-placc. On that day his 
begs, with their servants, great and small, good and bad, and 
tribe after tribe began to desert him and come, with their 
families, to me. Between the two Prayers of the next afternoon 
not a man remained in his presence. 

“ Say , — 0 God ! who possessest the kingdom ! Thou givest it 
to whom Thou wilt and Thou takest it from whom Thou wilt ! 
In Thy hand is good, for Thou art almighty” * 

Wonderful is His power! This man, once ma.ster of 20 or 
30,000 retainers, once owning SI. Mahmud’s dominions from 
Qahlugha, — known also as the Iron-gate, — to the range of 
K)]. i24d. Hindu-kush, whose old mannikin of a tax-gatherer, Hasan 
Barlds by name, had made us march, had made us halt, with 
all the tax-gatherer’s rougi\ness, from Ailak to Aubaj," that 
man He so abased and so bereft of power that, with no blow 
struck, no .sound made, he stood, ^ without command over 
servants, goods, or life, in the presence of a band of 200 or 
300 men, defeated and destitute as we were. 

In the evening of the day on which we had .seen Khusrau 
Shah and gone back to camp, Mirza Khan came to my presence 
and demanded vengeance on him for the blood of his brothers.^ 
Many of us were at one with him, for truly it is right, both by 
Law and common justice, that such men should get their deserts, 
blit, as terms had been made, Khusrau Shah was let go free. 
An order was given that he should be allowed to take whatever 
of his goods he could convey ; accordingly he loaded up, on 
three or four strings of mules and camels, all jewels, gold, silver, 
and precious things he had, and took them with him.** Sherim 
Taghal was told off to escort him, who after setting Khusrau 
Shah on his road for Khurasan, by way of Ghuri and Dahanah, 
was to go to Kahmard and bring the families after us to Kabul. 

‘ Qoran, Surai iii, verse 25 ; Sale’.s Qoran, cd. 1825, i, 56. 

Cf. f. 82. 

3 viz. Bal-sanghar, bowstrung, and MasMd, blinded. 

* Muh. Salih is florid over the rubies of Badakhshan he says Babur took from 
Khu.srau, but Haidar says Babur not only had Khusrau’s property, trea.sure, and 
horses returned to him, but refused all gifts Khusrau offered. “ This is one trait out 
of a thousand in the Emperor’s character.” Haidar mentions, too, the then lack of 
necessaries under which Babur suffered (Sh. N., cap. Ixiii, and T. K. p. 176). 
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Ul Babur marches for Kabul.) 

Marching from that camp for Kabul, we dismounted in 
Khwaja Zaid. 

On that day, Hamza Bi Mangfli^ at the head of Auzbeg 
raiders, was over-running round about Dushi. Sayyid Qasim, 
the Lord of the Gate, and Ahrnad-i-qasim Kohbiir were sent Fol. 125. 
with several braves against him ; they got up with him, beat 
his yXuzbegs well, cut off and brought in a few heads. 

In this camj) all the armour ijiba) of Khusrau Shah’s 
armoury was shared out. There may have been as many as 
7 or 800 coats-of-mail {joshan) and horse accoutrements 
{kuhah) ; ~ these were the one thing lie left behind ; many 
pieces of porcelain also fell into our hands, but, these excepted, 
there was nothing worth looking at. 

With four or five marches we reached Ghur-bund, and there 
dismounted in Ushtur-shahr. We got news there that Muqim’s 
chief beg, Sherak(var.Sherka) Arghfni,\w'A.^ ^yhig along the Baran, 
having led an army out, not through hearing of me, but to hinder 
‘AbduV-razzaq Mirzfi from passing along the Panjhir-road, he 
having fled from KabuH and being then amongst the Tarkalani 
Afghans towards Lamghan. On hearing this we marched forward, 
starting in the afternoon and pressing on through the dark till, 
with the dawn, we surmounted the Huplan-pass.'^ 

I had never seen Suhail ; 5 when I came out of the pass 1 saw 
a star, bright and low. “ May not that be Suhail ? ” said I. Said 
they, “ It is Suhail.” Baqi Chaghanidnl recited this couplet ; — ^ 

“ How far dost thou .shine, O Suhail, and where (lo.st thou rise ? 

A of f.;ood luck i.s thine eye to the man on whom it may light. " 


‘ (T. T. R. j). 134 n. and 374 n. 

Jiba^ so often u.sed to describe the quilled corselet, seeni.s to have here a wider 
meaning, since the jlba-khCina contained Jos hau and kuhah., i.e. coats-of-mail 

and horse-mail with accoutrement.s. It can have been only from this source that 
Habur’s men obtained the horse-mail of f. 127. 

' 1 le succeerled his father, Afilugh Reg Kabuli^ in 907 ah. ; his youth led to the 
usurpation of his authority Iw Sherim /dkr, one of liis begs ; but the other beg.s put 
.Sherim to death. During tlie subsequent confusions Muh. Muqirn Ar^hun^ in 908 ah. , 
got posse.ssion of Kabul and married a sister of ‘Abdu’r-razzaq. Things were in tlii.'. 
state when Rabur entered the country in 910 ah. (Krskine). 

var. Uptan, a few miles nortfi of Cliarikar. 

' Suliaii (Cilnopus) is a nio.st coreidcuous star in Afgliani.stan ; it gives its name to 
the .south, wiiich is never called JanCib hut Suhail ; the rising of Suhail marks one of 
their .seasons (Krskine). d'he honour attaching to tliis .star is due tf) its seeming to 
rise out of Arabia Feli.x. 

The lines are in the I’reface to the Anwar-i-suhaili (Lights of Canopus). 
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The Sun was a spear’s-length high ^ when we reached the foot 
of the Sanjid (Jujube)- valley and dismounted. Our scouting 
Fol. 125^. braves fell in with Sherak below the Qara-bagh,^ near Alkarl- 
yar, and straightway got to grips with him. After a little of 
some sort of fighting, our men took the upper hand, hurried their 
adversaries off, unhorsed 70-80 serviceable braves and brought 
them in. We gave Sherak his life and he took service with us. 

(f. Death of Wall of Khus 7 'au.) 

The various clans and tribes whom Khusrau Shah, without 
troubling himself about them, had left in Qunduz, and also the 
Mughul horde, were in five or six bodies {billdk). One of those 
belonging to Badakhshan, — it was the Rusta-hazara,— came, with 
Sayyidim 'All darlnm? across the Panjhir-pass to this camp, 
did me obeisance and took service v^ith me. Another body 
came under Ay Ob’s Yusuf and Ay Ob’s BihlOl ; it also took 
service with me. Another came from Khutlan, under Khusrau 
Shah’s younger brother W . c . another, consisting of the 
(Mughul) tribesmen (<?/ •;. .,/ v ); had been located in Yilanchaq, 
Nikdiri (?), and the Quoac/ v«'untry, came also. The la.st- 
named two came by Andar-ab and Sar-i-ab,'^^ meaning to cross 
by the Panjhir-pass ; at Saro-ab the tribesmen were ahead ; 
Wall came up behind ; the}' held the road, fought and beat 
him. He himself fled to the A 0 zbegs ,-5 and Shaibaq Khan had 
his head struck off in the Square {Chdr-sii) of Samarkand ; his 
followers, beaten and plundered, came on with the tribesmen, 
and like these, took service with me. With them ^'ame Sayyid 
Fol. 126. YOsuf Beg (the Gre}'-wolfer). 

(y. Kabul gained.) 

From that camp we marched to the Aq-sarai meadow of the 
Qara-bagh and there dismounted. Khusrau Shah’s people were 

' “Die Kirglii.s-qazzaq driicken die Soninavliiihc in I'ikenaiis" (von Schwarz, p. 124). 

• ])rcsumal)ly, dark witl’i shade, as in (jara yi_gia<h, the liard-wood olin (f. 47'^ ^ind 
note to narwaii). 

^ i.c. Sayyid Muhanunad ‘All, the door-ward, d'licic hftlaks seem likely to have 
been groups of 1 ,CXK) fightirig-men (Turki a/.o/y). 

* In-the-watcr and Water-head. 

5 Wall went from his defeat to Khwast ; wrote to Mahmud Auzhes^ in (^Ifindtiz to 
ask protection; was fetched to t^lundiiz by Muh Salih, thi* author of the Shailuiui 
napia^ and forwarded from (Jiundiiz th Samarkand (Sh. N. cap. Ixiii). (^f. f. 2 <^h. 
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well practised in oppression and violence ; they tyrannized over 
one after another till at last I had up one of Sayyidim ‘All’s 
good braves to my Gate * and there beaten for forcibly taking 
a jar of oil. There and then he just died under the blows ; his 
example kept the rest down. 

We took counsel in that camp whether or not to go at once 
against Kabul. Sayyid Yusuf and some others thought that, 
as winter was near, our first move should be into Lamghan, 
from which place action could be taken as advantage offered. 

Baqi Beg and some others saw it good to move on Kabul at 
once ; this plan was adopted ; we marched forward and dis- 
mounted in Aba-quruq. 

My mother and the belongings left behind in KMimard 
rejoined us at Aba-quruq. They had been in great danger, 
the particulars of which are these : — Sherlm Taghai had gone 
to set Khusrau Shah on his way for Khurasan, and this done, 
was to fetch the families from Kahmard. When he reached 
Dahanah, he found he was not his own master ; Khusrau Shah 
went on with him into Kahmard, where was his sister’s son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim. These two took up an altogether wrong Fol. 126^. 
position towards the families in Kahmard. Hereupon a number 
of Baqi Beg’s Mughuls, who were with the families, arranged 
.secretly with Shenm -Taghai to lay hands on Khusrau Shah 
and Ahmad-i-qasim. I'he two heard of it, fled along the 
Kahmard-valley on the Ajar side^ and made for Khurasan. 

To bring this ab(3Ut was really what Sherlm Taghai and the 
Mughuls wanted. Set free from their fear of Khusrau Shah by 
his flight, those in charge of the families got them out of Ajar, 
but when they reached Kahmard, the Saqanchi (var. A.slqanchi) 
tribe blocked the road, like an enemy, and plundered the 
families of most oi l^aqi Beg’s men.^ They made pri.soner 
Qul-i-bayazid’s little .son, Tizak ; he came into Kabul three or 
four years later. The plundered and unhappy families crossed 
by the Oibchaq-pass, as we had done, and they rejoined us in 
Aba-quruq. 

' i.f. where justice was a(] ministered, at this lime, outside Halnir's tent. 

- Tliey would f)iiss Ajar and make for tlie main road over the Daruian-sliikan I’ass. 

^ The clansmen may fiave obeyed Ahmad’s orders in thus holding u[) the iamilies. 
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Leaving that camp we went, with one night’s halt, to the 
Chalak-meadow, and there dismounted. After counsel taken, 
it was decided to lay siege to Kabul, and we marched forward. 
With what men of the centre there were, I dismounted between 
Haidar Tdqls^ garden and the tomb of Qul-i-bayazid, the 
Taster {bakdwat) lahangif Mirza, with the men of the right, 
Foi. 127. dismounted in my gteat Four-gardens {Chdr-bdgh), Nasir 
Mirza, with the left, in the meadow of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb. 
People of ours went repeatedly t< confer with Muqim ; they 
sometimes brought excuses back, sometimes words making for 
agreement. His tactics were the sequel of his dispatch, directly 
after Sherak’s defeat, of a courier to his hither and elder brother 
(in Qandahar); he made delays becau.se he was hoping in them. 

One day our centre, right, and left were ordered to put on 
their mail and their horses’ mail, to go close to the town, and 
to display their equipment so as to .strike terror on those within. 
Jahangir Mirza and the right went straight forward by the 
Kucha-bagh;^ I, with the centre, because there was w^ater, 
went along the side of Qutluq-qadam’s tomb to a mound 
facing the rising-ground;*^ the van collected above Qutluq- 
qadam’s bridge, — at that time, however, there was no bridge. 
When the braves, showing themselves off, galloped close up 
to the Curriers’-gate,^ a few who had come out through it fled 
in again without making any stand. A crowd of Kabulis who 
had come out to see the sight raised a great dust when they 
ran away from the high slope of the glacis of the citadel 
[Lc. Bala-hi.sar). A number of pits had been dug up the rise 

Foi. between the bridge and the gate, and hidden under sticks and 
rubbish ; SI. Quli Chundq and several others were thrown as 
they galloped over them. A few braves of the right exchanged 
sword-cuts with those who came out of the town, in amongst 

' The name may be from Turk! taq^ a horse-shoe, but I.O. 215 f. 102 writes Persian 
naqih, the .servant who announces arriving guests. 

^ Here, as immediately below, when mentioning the ( 'har-bagh and the tomb of 
t,)utluq-qadam, Babur uses names acquired by the places at a suV)sequent date. In 
910 AH. the Taster was alive ; the Char-bagh was Ijought by Babur in and 

t^h'itluq-qadani fought at Kanwaha in 933 AH. 

The Kucha-bagh is still a garden alxml 4 miles from Kabul on the north-west and 
divided from it by a low bill-pa.ss. There is still a bridge on the way (Erskine). 

* Presumably that on which the Bala-hisar stood, the glacis of a few lines further. 

5 Cf. f. 130. 
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the lanes and gardens, but as there was no order to engage, 
having done so much, they retired. 

Those in the fort becoming much perturbed, Muqim made 
offer through the begs, to submit and surrender the town. Baqi 
Beg his mediator, he came and waited on me, when all fear was 
chased from his mind by our entire kindness and favour. It was 
settled that next day he should march out with retainers and 
following, goods and effects, and should make the town over to 
us. Having in mind the good practice Khusrau Shah’s retainers 
had had in indiscipline and longhandedness, we appointed 
Jahangir Mirza and Nasir Mirza with the great and household 
begs, to escort Muqun’s family out of Kabul ^ and to bring out 
Muqim himself with his various dependants, goods and effects. 
Camping-ground was assigned to him at Tipa.^ When the 
Mirzas and the Begs went at dawn to the Gate, they saw much 
mobbing and tumult of the common people, .so they sent me a 
man to say, “ Unless you come yourself, there will be no holding 
these people in.” In the end I got to horse, had two or three 
persons shot, two or three cut in pieces, and .so stamped the rising 
down. Muqim and his belongings then got out, safe and sound, Foi. 128. 
and they betook them.selves to I'ipa. 

It was in the last ten days of the Second Rabi‘ (Oct. 1 304 AD.) ^ 
that without a hght, without an effort, by Almighty God’s bounty 
and mercy, I obtained and made subject to me Kabul and Ghazni 
and their dependent districts 

DESCRIPTION OF kAbUL^ 

The Kabul country is situated in the Fourth climate and 
in the midst of cultivated lands.5 On the east it has the 

’ One of Muqlm’s wives was a Timurid, Babur’s first-cousin,, the daughter of 
ulugh Beg Kabuli ; another was Bibi ZarifKhatun, the mother of that Mah-chuchuq, 
whose anger at her marriage to Bal)ur’s fiiithful (^lasiin Kiikuldasli has filled some 
pages of history (Gulbadan’s H.N. s.n. Mah-chuchuq and Erskine’s B. and H. i, 348). 

^ Some 9 VI- north of Kabul on tl)c road to Aq-sarak 

^ The Hai, MS. (only) writes First Rabi but the Second better suits the near 
approach of winter. 

^ Elph. MS. fol. 97; W.-i-H. I.O. 215 f. \U 2 b and 217 f. 85; Mems. p. 136. 

Useful books of the early 19th century, many of them referring to the BSbur-nSma, 
are Conolly’s Travels, Wood’s Journey, Elphinstone’s Caubu{, Burnes’ Cabool, 

Narrative, Lord’s' and Leech’s articles in JASB 1838 and in Burnes’ 

(India Office Library), Btoadfoot’s Report in RGS Supp. Papers vol. I. 
f \b where Earghana is said to be on the limit of cultivation. 
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Lamghanat/ Parashawar (Pashawar), Hash(t)-nagar and some 
of the countries of Hindustan. On the west it has the 
mountain region in which are Karnud (?) and Ghur, now the 
refuge and dwelling-places of the Hazara and Nikdiri (var. 
Nikudari) tribes. On the north, separated from it by the range 
of Hindu-kush, it has the Qunduz and Andar-ab countries. 
On the south, it has Farmul, Naghr (var. Naghz), Bannu and 
Afghanistan.^ 

(a. Town ajid environs of Kabul.) 

The Kabul district itself is of small extent, has its greatest 
length from east to west, and is girt round by mountains. Its 
walled-town connects with one of these, rather a low one known 
as Shah-of-Kabul because at some time a (Hindu) Shah of 
Kabul built a residence on its summit.^ Shah-of-Kabul begins 
at the Durrin narrows and ends at those of Dih-i-yaq‘ub ^ ; 
it may be 4 miles (2 sharT) round ; its skirt is covered with 
gardens fertilized from a canal which was brought along the 
hill-slope in the time of my paternal uncle, Aulugh Beg Mirza 
by his guardian, Wais Ataka .5 The water of this canal comes 
to an end in a retired corner, a quarter known as Kul-kina^ 

^ f. 131A. To find these tumdns here classed with what was not part of Kabul 
suggest a clerical omission of “l)eyond” or ‘'cast of” ILamghanat). It may Vh: 
more correct to wtite Lamghanat, since the first syllable may be fort. The 

modern form Laghman is not used in the Bddur-fulma, nor, it may be added is 
Paghman for Pamghan. 

' It will be observed that Babur limits the name Afghanistan to the countries 
inhabited by Afghan tribesmen ; they are chiefly those south of the road from Kabul 
to Pashawar (Erskine). See Vigne, p. I 02 , for a boundary between the Afghans and 
Khurasan. 

3 Al-biruni’s Indika writes of both Turk and Hindu-shahi Kings of Kabul. See 
Raverty’s Notes p, 62 and Stein’s Shdht Kin^s of Kabul. The mountain is 759 ^ ft. 
above the sea, some 1800 ft. therefore al)ove the town. 

^ The Kabul-river enters the Char-dih plain by the Dih-i-yaq‘ub narrows, and 
leaves it by those of Durrin. Cf. S.A. IVar^ Plan p. 288 and Plan of action at 
Char-asiya (Four-mills), the second shewing an off-take which may be Wais Ataka’s 
canal. See Vigne, p. 163 and Kaverty’s Notes pp. 69 and 689. 

5 This, the Bala-jui (upper-canal) was a four-mill stream and in Masson’s time, as 
now, supplied water to the gardens round Babur’s tomb. Masson found in Kabul 
honoured descendants of Wais Ataka (ii, 240). 

^ But for a, perhaps negligible, shortening of its hrst vowel, this form of the name 
would describe the normal end of an irrigation canal, a little pool, but other forms 
with other meanings are open to choice, e.g. small hamlet (Pers. /&«/), or some 
compound containing Pers. gul, a rose, in its plain or metaphorical senses. Jarrett’s 
Ayin-i-akbarf writes Gul-kinah, little rose (?). Masson (ii, 236) mentions a similar 
pleasure-resort, Sanji-taq. 
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where much debauchery has gone on. About this place it Foi. 12U. 
sometimes used to be said, in jesting parody of Khwaja Hafiz ^ 

— “ Ah ! the happy, thoughtless time when, with our names in 
ill-repute, we lived days of days at Kul-kina ! ” 

East of Shah-of-Kabul and south of the walled -town lies 
a large pooP about a 2 miles \shar'i\ round. From the town 
side of the mountain three smallish springs issue, two near Kul- 
kina ; Khwaja Shamu’s^ tomb is at the head of one ; Khwaja 
Khizr s Qadam-gah 4 at the head of another, and the third is at 
a place known as Khwaja Raushanai, over again.st Khwaja 
‘ Abdu’.s-samad. On a detached rock of a spur of Shah-of-Kabul, 
known as ‘Uqabain,^ stands the citadel of Kabul with the great 
walled-town at its north end, lying high in excellent air, and 
overlooking the large pool already mentioned, and also three 
meadows, namely, Siyah-sang (Black -rock), Sung-qurghan 
(h'ort-back), and Chalak (Highwayman?), — a most beautiful 
outlook when the meadows are green. The north-wind does 
not fail Kabul in the heats ; people call it the Parwan-wind ^ ; 
it makes a delightful temperature in the windowed houses on 
the northern part of the citadel. In praise of the citadel of 
Kabul, Mulla Muhammad Tdlib Mu'ammai (the Riddler)^ 


* The original ode, with which the parody agrees in rhyme and refrain, is in the 
Dlwan^ s.l. Dal (Brockhaus ed. 1854, i, 62 and lith, ed. p. 96). See \Vih)erforce 
('larke’s literal translation i, 286 {H.B.). A marginal note to the Haidarabad Codex 
gives what ap}.>ears to be a variant of*one of the rhymes of the parody. 

= aiilu^i^h kill ; some 3 m. round in Erskihe’s time ; mapped as a swamp in S.A. 
IVar p. 288. 

A marginal note to the I lai. Codex explains this name to be an abbreviation of 
Khw.ija ShamsiVd-din Jan-baz (or Jahan-baz ; Masson, ii, 279 and iii, 93), 

^ i.e. the place made holy by an impress of .saintly foot -steps. 

5 Two eagles or, Two poles, used for punishment. Vigne’s illustration (p. 161) 
clearly slu)ws the .spur and the detached rock. .Erskine (p. 137 n.) says that ‘Uqabain 
seems to be the hill, known in his day as ‘A.shiqan-i-‘arilan, which connects with 
Babur Badshah. See Raverty’s Notes p. 68. 

'' During most of the year this wind rushes through the Hindu-kush (Par wan) -pass; 
it checks the migration of the birds (f. 142), and it may be the cause of the deposit 
of the Running-sands (Burnes, p. 158). Cf. Wood, p. 124. 

7 He.wa.s BadPu’z-zaman’s Sadr before .serving Babur; he died in 918 AH. 
(1512 AD.), in the battle of Kiil-i-nialik where ‘Uhaidu’l-lah Auzbeg defeated 
Babur. He may be identical with Mir Husain the Riddler of f. t8i, but seems not 
to be Mulla Muh. Badakhshi, also a Riddler, because the Habibu' s-siyar (ii, 343 
and 344) gives this man a separate notice. Those interested in enigmas can find ^ 
one made by Talib on the name Yahya (H.S. ii, 344). Sharafu’d-din ‘AH Yaz(B^ 
the author of the Zafar-ndma^ wrote a book about a novel kind of these puzzles 
(T.R. p. 84). 
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ol. 129. used to recite this couplet, composed on Badi‘u z-zaman Mirza’s 
name : — 

Drink wine in the castle of Kabul and send the cup round without pause ; 

For Kabul is mountain, is river, is city, is lowland in one.' 

{b. KdOul as a trading-town?) 

Just as ‘Arabs call every place outside ‘Arab (Arabia), ‘ Ajam, 
so Hindustanis call every place outside Hindustan, Khurasan. 
There are two trade-marts on the land-route betu ecn Hindustan 
and Khurasan ; one is Kabul, the other, Qandahar. To Kabul 
caravans come from Kashghar,^ Far[;hana,'rurkistan, Samarkand, 
Bukhara, Balkh, Hisar and Badakhshan. • To Qandahar the\’ 
come from Khurasan. Kabul is an excellent trading-centre ; 
if merchants went to Khita or to Rum,^ they might make no 
higher profit. Down to Kabul every \’ear come 7, 8, or io,oco 
horses and up to it, from Hindustan, come e\'er\' \'ear caravans 
of 10, 15 or 20,000 heads-of-houses, bringing slaves ibarda), white 
cloth, sugar-cand\', refilled and common sugars, and aromatic 
roots. Maii}^ a trader is not content with a profit of 30 or .jO 
on 10.^ In Kabul can be had the products of Khurasan, Kiim, 
‘Iraq and Chin (China); while it is Hindustan’s own market. 

[c. Products and climate of Kdbul. ) 

In the country of Kabul, there are hot and cold districts close 
to one another. In one da}', a man ma\' go out of the town of 
Kabul to where snow never falls, or he may go, in two sidereal 
ol. i2()b. hours, to where it never thaws, unless when the heats are such 
that it cannot po.ssibly lie. 

Fruits of hot and cold climates are to be had in the districts 
near the town. Amongst those of the cold climate, there are 
had in the town the grape, pomegranate, apricrit, apple, quince, 

* The original couplet is as follows : — 

BakJiur liar arr^-i Kabul mai^ bai^ardau hasa pay dar pay, 

Kak ham koh asi, u ham darya, ii ham shahr asf, u haiu .uihra . 

What Talib' s words maybe inferred to conceal is the ojiinion that like badCu’z-zaman 
and like the meaning of his name, Kabul is the Wonder-of-the- world. (Cf. M, (jarij'in 
de Tassy’s Rhl'iori^iui’ [p. 165], for res comhiuaisons eniymahijues.) 

‘ All MSS. do not mention Kashghar. 

^ Khita (Cathay) is Northern China ; Chin {infra) is China ; Rum is Turkey and 
particularly the provinces near Trehi/.ond (Lrskine). 

* 300% to 400% (Erskine). 
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pear, peach, plum, siujid, almond and walnut.^ I had cuttings 
of the alu-balft ^ brought there and planted ; they grew and have 
done well. Of fruits of the hot climate people bring into the 
town from the Lamglianat, the orange, citron, mnluk idiospyrus 
loins), and sugar-cane ; tin's last I had had bnmght and planted 
there — from Nijr-au f Nijr-water), they bring the jll-y^JiuzaP 
and, from the hill-tracts, much honey. Hee-hives are in use ; it 
is only from towaards Ghazni, that no honey comes. 

d he rhubarb of the Krd^ul district is good, its quinces and 
|,)lums ver)' good, so too its badrang it grows an excellent 
grape, known as the water-graj)ea Kabul wines are heady, 
those of the Khwaja Kliawand Sa‘id hill-skirt being famous for 
tlieir strength ; at this time however 1 can only repeat the praise 
of others about them : — ^ 

'TIk flavour hf the wine a drinker knows ; 

VN'l^ai chance have sol)er men to know it ? 

Kabul is not fertile in grain, a four or five- fold return is 

reckoned good there ; nor are its melons first-rate, but they are 

not altogetlua* bad when grown from Khurasan seed. 

It has a ver\' {)lcasant climate ; if the world has another so 

pleasant, it is not known. Kven in the heats, one cannot sleep 

‘ Persian sinjid, Brandis, horf^nsis ; P>skine (Mems. p. i ;>8) jujul>e, 

presumably the zizyphus jujuha of Sjzeede, Supplement p. 86. Tux\C\ yd walnut, 
has several variants, of which the most marked is yduyhkdc/. P'or a good account of 
Kabul fruits su Masson, ii, 230, 

^ a kind of plum (?). It seems unlikely to l>e a cherry since Babur does not mention 
cherries as good in his old flominions, and Firminger (p. 244) makes -against it as 
introduced from India. Steingass explains by “sour-cherry, an armarylla ” ; 

if sour, is it tlie M orello cherry ? 

'I'he sugar-cane was seen in abundance in U\n-po (Lamghan) by a Uhinese pilgrim 
(licale, p. 90) ; Babur’s introduction of it may have been into his own garden only in 
Ningnahar (f. 

^ i.e. the seeds of pitius Gera) diana. 

5 rawdihld) . 'The green leaf stalks {ihukrd) of n'hi’s rheum are taken into Kabul 
in mid-April from the I’amghan-hills ; a week later they are followed by the blanched 
and tended rawash (Masson, ii, 7). See. GuTbadan’s H.N. trs. p. 188, Vigne, p. too 
and 107, Masson, ii, 230, Conolly, i, 213. 

a large green fruit, shaped something like a citron ; also a large sort of cucumber 
(Erskine). 

7 The sd}}iby a gni^x; praised by Babur amongst Samarkand! fruits, grows in Koh- 
daman ; another well-known grape of Kabul is the long stoneless husatni, brought by 
Afghan traders into Hindustan in round, flat boxes of poplar wood (Vhgne, p. 172). 

® An allusion, presumably, to the renouncement of wine made by Babur and some 
of his followers in 933 AH. (1527 ad. f. 312). He may have had ‘Umar Khayy&m's 
quatrain in mind, “Wine’s |>ower is known to wine-bibbers alone” (Whinfield’s 
2nd ed. 1901, No. 164). 
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at night without a fur-coat.^ Although the snow in most places 
lies deep in winter, the cold is not excessive ; whereas in 
Samarkand and Tabriz, both, like Kabul, noted for their pleasant 
climate, the cold is extreme. 

{d. Meadows of Kabul.) 

There are good meadows on the four sides of Kabul. An 
excellent one, Sung-qurghan, is some 4 miles (2 kuroh) to the 
north-east ; it has grass fit for horses and few mosquitos. To 
the north-west is the Chfdak meadow, some 2 miles (i shar'i) 
away, a large one but in it mosquitos greatly trouble the horses. 
On the west is the Durrin, in fact there are two, Tipa and Qush- 
nadir (var. nawar), — if two are counted here, there would be five 
in all. Each of these is about 2 miles from the town ; both are 
small, have grass good for horses, and no mosquitos ; Kabul has 
no others so good. On the east is the Siyah .sang meadow with 
Qutluq-qadam s tomb^ between it and the Currier’s-gate ; it is 
not worth much because, in the heats, it swarms with mosquitos. 
Kamarl ^ meadow adjoins it ; counting this in, the meadows of 
Kabul would be six, but they are always spoken of as four. 

{e. Mountabif asses into Kabuli) 

The country of Kabul is a fastness hard for a foreign foe tp 
make his way into. 

The Hindu-kush mountains, which separate Kabul from Balkh, 
Qunduz and Badakhshan, are crossed by seven roads.^ Three 


’ pustin, usually of sheep-skin. I' or the wide range of temperature at Kabul in 
24 hours, see Ency. Brtt. art. Afghanistan. The winters also vary much in severity 
(Burnes, p. 273). 

* Index s.n. As he fought at Kanwaha, he will have been buried after March 
1527 AD. ; this entry therefore will have l^eeO made later. The Curriers’ -gate is the 
later Lahor-gate (Masson, ii, 259). 

’ Index s.n. 

^ For lists of the Hindu-kush pas.ses see Leech’s Report VII ; Yule’s Introductory 
Essay to Wood’s Journey 2nd ed. ; PRGS 1879, Markham’s art. p. 121. 

The highest cols on the passes here enumerated by Babur are, — Khawak 1 1,640 ft. — 
Tul, height not known, — Parandi 1 5,984 ft.— Baj-gah (Toll-place) 12,000ft. — Walian 
(Saints) 15,100 ft. — Chahar-dar (Four-doors) 18,900 ft. and Shibr-tu 9800 ft. In 
considering the labour of their ascent and descent, the general high level, north and 
south of them, should be borne in mind ; e.g. Charikar ((^ar-yak-kar) stands 5200 ft. 
and Kabul itself at 5780 ft. above the sea. 
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of these lead out of Panjhir (f^anj-sher), viz. Khawak, the upper- 
most, Tul, the next lower, and Razarak.^ Of the passes on therY), 
the one on the Tul road is the best, but the road itself is rather I'ol. 130(5. 
the long;cst whence, seemin^dy, it is called Tul. Bazarak is the 
most direct ; like Tul, it leads over into Sar-i-ab ; as it passes 
throii^di Parandi, local people call its main pass, the Parandi. 

Another road leads up through Parwan ; it has seven minor 
passes, known as Haft-bacha (Seven-younglings), between 
Parwan and its main pass (Raj-gah). It is joined at its main 
pass by two roads from Andar-ab, which go on to Parwan by 
it. This is a road full of difficulties. Out of Ghur-bund, again, 
three roads lead over. The one next to Parwan, known as the 
Tangl-yul pass (New-road), goes through Wallan to Khinjan ; 
next above this is the Oipchaq road, crossing to where the water 
of Andar-ab meets the Surkh-ab (Qizll-su) ; this also is an 
excellent road ; and the third leads over the Shibr-tu pass ; ^ 
those crossing by this in the heats take their way by Ramian 
and Saighan, but those crossing by it in winter, go on by Ab-dara 
(Water-valley).^ Shibr-tu excepted, all the Hindu-kush roads 
are closed for three or four months in winter,*^ because no road 
through a valley-bottom is passable when the waters are high. 

If any-one thinks to cross the Hindu-kush at that time, over the 
mountains instead of through a valley-bottom, his journey is 
hard indeed. The time to cross is during the three or four 
autumn months when the snow is less and the waters are low. FoI. 131. 
\VTether on the mountains or in the valley-bottoms Kafir high- 
waymen are not few. 

The road from Kabul into Khurasan passes through Qandahar; 
it is quite level, without a pass. 


' i.€. the hollow, long, and sinalFbazar roads respectively. Panjhir is explained 
by Hindus to Ik* Panj-sher, the five lion-sons of Pandu (Masson, iii, 168). 

' Shibr is a Hazara district between the l)ead of the Ghur-bund valley and Ramian. 
It does not seem to be correct to omit the tu from the name of the pass. Persian /w, 
turn, twist (syn. ptch) occurs in other names of local passes ; to read it here as a turn 
agrees with what is said of Shibr-tu pass as not crossing but turning the Hindu-kush 
(Cunningham). Lord uses the same wording about the Hajl-ghat (var. -kak etc.) 
traverse of the same spur, which “turns the extremity of the Hindu-kush”. See 
Cunningham’s Ancienr Geof^aphy^ i, 25 ; Lord’s Ghur-bund (JASB 1838 p. 528), 
Masson, iii, 169 and Leech’s Report VII. 

3 Perhaps through Jalmlsh into Saighan. 

^ i.e. they are closed. 
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Four roads leads into Kabul from the Hindustan side; one by 
rather a low pass throug^h the Khaibar mountains, another by 
way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (var. Naghz),^ and 
another through Farmul the passes being low also in the three 
last-named. These roads are all reached from three ferries over 
the Sind. Those who take the Nil-ab^ ferry, come on through 
the Lamghanat.^ In winter, however, people ford the Sind- 
water (at Haru) above its junction with the Kabul-water,^ and 
ford this also. In most of my expeditions into Hindustan, 
I cros.sed those fords, but this last time (932 AH. — 1525 ad.), 
when I came, defeated SI. Ibrahim and conquered the country, 
I crossed by boat at Nil-ab. Except at the one place mentioned 
above, the Sind-water can be crossed only by boat. T'hose again, 
who cross at Din-kot ^ go on through Bangash. Tho.se crossing 
at Chaupara, if they take the Farmul road, go on to Ghazni, 
or, if they go by the Dasht, go on to Qandahar .7 


* It was unknown in Mr. Erskine’s day (Mems. p. 140). _ Several of the routes in 
Raverty’s Notes (p. 92 etc. ) allow it tc# he located as on tlie Iri-ah, near to or identical 
with Baghzan, 35 kurohs (70 m.) s..s.c. of Kabul. 

* Farmul, about the situation of whicii Mr. Erskine was in doubt, is now marked 
in map.s, Urghun being its principal village. 

3 15 miles below Atak (Erskine). Mr. Erskine notes that he found no warrant, 
previous to Abu’l-fazrs, for calling the Indus the Nil ab, and that to hiui one would 
solve an ancient geographical difficulty. This difficulty, my husljand .suggests, was 
Alexander’s supposition that the Indus was the Nile. In Inxiks grouping round the 
Bdf>ur-ndma, the name Nil ab is not ajiplied (o the Indus, but to the ferry-station 
on that river, said to owe its name to a spring of azure water on its eastern side. 
(Cf. Afzal Khan Nhattak, K.’s N^otes p. 447-) 

I find the name Nll-ab applied to the Kabul-rivcr : — l. to its Arghandi affluent 
(Cunningham, p. 17, Map) ; 2. through its Imatman class, the Nil-abis of Lalpura, 
Jalalabad and Kfinar ((L of I. 1907, art. Kabul) ; 3. inferentially to it as a tributary 
of the Indus (D’Herbelot) ; 4. to if near its confluence with the grey, silt-laden 
Indus, as blue by contrast (.Sayyid Gliulam-i-niuhammad, R.’sAWcj'p. 34). (For 
Nil-ab (Naulibis.?) in (Thur-bund see ('unningham, p. 32 and Mas.son, iii, 169.) 

* By one of two routes perhaps, — either liy the Khaibar-Ningnahar-Jagdalik road, 
or along the north bank of the Kabul -river, through (ioshta to the crossing where, 
in 1879, the loth Hus.sars met with disa.ster. See S.A. IVa/-, Map 2 and p. 63 ; 
Leech’s Reports II and IV (Fords of the Indus) ; and R.’s Notes p. 44, 

5 Haru, Leech’s Harroon, apparently, lom. above Atak. The text might be read 
to mean that both rivers were forded near their confluence, but, finding no warrant 
for supposing the Kabul-river fordable below Jalalabad, I have guided the translation 
accordingly ; this may be wrong and may conceal a change in the river. 

^ known also as Dhan-kot and as Mu‘azRam-nagar {Ma^lsiru' l-'‘nmrd i, 249 and 
A.N. trs. H.B. index s.n. Dhan-kot). It was on the east bank of the Indus, 
probably near modern Kala-bagh, and was washed away not before 956 AH. (i549 AD. 
H. Beveridge). 

^ Chaupara seems, from f. 148^^, to be tlie Chapari of Survey Map 1889. Babur’s 
Dasht IS modern Daman. 
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There are many differing tribes in the Kabul country ; in its 
dales and plains are Turks and clansmen* and ‘Arabs; in its 
town and in many villages, Sarts ; out in the districts and also Foi. iji/j. 
in villages are the Pashfii, Paraji, Tajik, Birki and Afghan tribes. 

In the western mountains are the Hazara and Nikdiri tribes, 
some of whom speak the Mughuli tongue. In the north-eastern 
mountains arc the places of the Kafirs, such as Kitur (Gavvar ?) 
and Gibrik. To the south are the places of the Afghan tribes. 

Pdeven or twelve tongues are spoken in Kabul, — ‘Arabi, 

Persian, Turk!, Mughuli, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, I’araji, (dbri, 

Birki and Lamghani. If there be another country with so many 
differing tribes and such a diversity of tongues, it is not known. 

{e. Sub-divisions of the Kabul country.) 

The [Kabul] country has fourteen tumdns} 

Bajaur, Sawad and Hash-nagar may at one time have been 
dependencies of Kabul, but they now have no resemblance to 
cultivated countries (zvildyat), some lying desolate because 0 
the Afghans, others being now subject to them. 

In theca.st of the country of Kfibul is the Lamghanat, 5 tumcins 
and 2 buluks of cultivated lands.'^ The largest of these is 
Nlngnahar, .sometimes written Nagarahar in the histories.*^ Its 
ddroghds residence is in Adinapur,-'' some 13 ylyhdch east of 
Kabul by a very bad and tiresome road, going in three or four 
places over small hill-passes, and in three or four others, through Fol. 132. 

’ used usually of Muj’hiils, I tliink. It may ht* noted that Lieutenant 

Leech c ompiled a vocabulary of the tongue of the Mughul Aimaq in Qandahar and 
flarat (JASH 1838, p. 785). 

^ Thf’ Ayin-i-akbari account of Kabul both uses and supplements the Babtir-tnima. 

’ 7 !iz. ‘Ah-shang, Alangar and Mandrawar (the Lamghanat proper), Ningnahar 
(with its bultik^ Kama), Kunar-wilh-Nur-gal, (and the two hnluks of NCir-valley and 
Chaglian-sarai). 

* Sec Appendix E, On A\ ;arahara. 

The name Adlnapitr is held to be descended from ancient Udyanapura (Garden- 
town) ; its ancestral form liowever was applied to Nagarahara, apparently, in tlie 
Karan Sitrkh-rud du-ab^ ana not to Kahur’s ddrofdias seat. The Siirkh-rud’s deltaic 
mouth was a land of gardens; when Masson visited Adinapur he went from Bala-bagh 
(Iligh-gardeni ; this appears to stand where Babur locates his Bagh-i-wafa, hut he 
was shown a garden he took to be this one of Babur’s, a mile higher up the Siirkh- 
rud. A later ruler made the Char-ljagh of maps. It may be mentioned that Bala- 
bagh has become in some maps Rozabad (Garden-town). See Masson, i, 182 and 
iii, 186 ; K.’s Notes ; and Wilson’s Anana Aniiqiia^ Masson’s art. 
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narrows.* So long as there was no cultivation along it, the 
Khirilchi and other Afghan thieves used to make it their beat, 
but it has become safe^ since I had it peopled at Qara-tu,^ below 
Quruq-sal. The hot and cold climates are separated on this 
road b)’ the pass of liadam-chashma (Almond-spring) ; on its 
Kabul side snow falls, none at Quruq-sai, towards the Lamghanat."^ 
After descending this pass, another world comes into view, other 
trees, other plants (or grasses), other animals, and other manners 
and customs of men. Nlngnahrir is nine torrents 
It grows good crops of rice and corn, excellent and abundant 
oranges, citrons and pomegranates. In 914 AH. (1508*9 AD.) 
I laid out the Four-gardens, known as the Bagh-i-wafa (Garden- 
of-fidelity), on a rising-ground, facing south and having the 
Surkh-rud between it and Fort Adinapur.'"’ There oranges, citrons 
and pomegranates grow in abundance. 1 he year I defeated 
Pahar Khan and took Labor and Dipalpur,^ I had plantains 
(bananas) brought and planted there ; they did ver}' well. The 
year before I had had sugar-cane planted there ; it also did well ; 
some of it was sent to Buknara and Badakhshan.® I he garden 
lies high, has running-wate^* clo.se at hand, and a mild winter 
climate. In the middle of it, a one-mill stream flows constantly 
past the little hill on which are the four garden-plots. In the 
south-west part of it there is a reserv'oir, 10 by 10,'^ round which 


* One of these is now a literary asset in Mr. Kiplinj.; s My I o> (i tlw Eh'pfiaut. 

Babur’s 13 y. represent scmie 82 miles ; on 1 . 137 ^ ihe Kahul-Gha/.nl road of 14 y. 
repre.sents some 85 ; in each case \\\^ yirhaih works out at (>\ six tniles (Index 
s.n. yiyhach and V'igne, p. 454). Sayyid Ghuiam-i inuhamnr d traces this r{)Ute 
minutely (R. s Notes pp. 57, 59). 

Mas.son was shewn “ Cliaghatai castle.s”, attributed lo Bal)U (iii, 174 )- 

^ Dark-turn, perhaps, as in Shibr-tu, Jal-tu, etc. (f. 1 30/; and r )te tfi Shibr-tu). 

* f. 145 wliere the change i', described in identical words, a seen sf)utli of the 
Jagdalik-pass. The Badain-chashma [)ass appears to be a tra erse of tlte eastern 
rampart of the Tlzni-valley. 

Appendix K, (b/ A^ayinn/iara. 

No record exists of the actual laying-out of tlie }:;^arden ; the work may hav(‘ been 
put in hand during the Maiimand expedition of 914 AH. (f. 216} ; the name given to 
It suggests a gathering there of loyalists w'hen the stress w.is over of the bad Miighfil 
rebellion of that year (f. 2 ii)h where the narrative breaks (df aliruptly in 914 AH. ami 
is folhnved by a gap down to 925 AH. 1519 AD. ). 

7 No annals of 930 ah. are known to exi-^t ; from Sakir 92b AH. to 9, >2 AH. 
(Jan. 1520 Nov. 1525 ad.) there i.s a lacuna. Accounts of the expedition are given 
by Khafi Khan, i, 47 and Firishta, lith. ed. p. 202. 

^ Presumably to his .son, Humayiin, then governor in Badakhshan ; Bukhara also 
vas under Babur’s rule. 

here, yards. I'he dimensions lO by lO, are those enjoined tor places of ablution. 
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are orange-trees and a few pomegranates, the whole encircled by 
a trefoil-meadow. This is the best part of the garden, a most 
beautiful sight when the oranges take colour. Truly that garden 
is admirably situated ! 

The Safed-koh runs along the south of Ningnahar, dividing it 
from Bangash ; no riding-road crosses it ; nine torrents {tiiquz- 
rud) issue from it.^ It is called Safed-koh^ because its snow 
never lessens ; none falls in the lower parts of its valleys, a half- 
day’s journey from the snow-line. Many places along it have 
an excellent climate ; its waters are cold and need no ice. 

The Surkh-rud flows along the south of Admapur. The fort 
stands on a height having a straight fall to the river of some 
130 ft. (40-50 qdri) and isolated from the mountain behind it on 
the north ; it is ver\' strongl)’ [)laccd. Tliat mountain runs between 
Ningnahar and Lamghan ; <>n its head snow falls when it snows Fol. 
in Kabul, so Lainghanis know \vhen it has snowed in the town. 

In going from Kabul int') the Lamghanat,^ — if peoj)le come 
by Ouruq-sai, one road goes on through the Dirl-pass, cros.ses 
the Ikiran-watcr at Buian, and so on into the Lamghanat, — 
another goes through Oara-tu, below Quruq-sai, crosses the 
Jkaran-water at ALilLigh-nur(Great-rock.^),and goes into Lamghan 
b}’ the pass of Bad-i-pich.‘'' If however people come by Nijr-au, 
the)' traxerse Badr-au (Tag-auj, and Qara-nakariq (?), and go on 
through the pass of Bad-i-j)ich. 

' l’resiim:il)ly tliost* ol tlic supfa. Cf. Appendix K, O/i A^a^ara/uira. 

" Whitf mountain ; Spin-^liur (or ^har). 

^ i.r. the Lani^hunal projiiM. The rantje is variously named ; in (Persian) Siyah- 
koli (Pi.ick nidUiilain), which like d urki (^)ara-ta^h may mean non snowy ; hy Tajiks, 

I}a}:;h i alaka ( Poster-kilher's garden) ; hy Alk^ans, Kaiuia ”hui. and liy Lamj^han'is 
Koh-i hulan. - Kanda and Pulan both hein^ ferry-slanoiis hidow n (Masson, iii, 1S9 ; 
also the Times No\. 20th IQ12 for a eoj^r ite illustratiim of diverse naming). 

* A comment made here hy Mr. Erskine on changes (»r name is still appropriate, 
hiu some .seeming clianges may well lie due to varied selection of landmarks. Of the 
three routes next deserihed in the text, one crosses as for Mandrawar ; the second, as 
for ‘All shang, a little helow the outfall of the 'ri/in water; the third ma\’ lake off 
fromthe route, 1 elween Kaluil and Pag au. marked in ( 'ol. Tanner's ma[i ( 1 ‘KtiS 1S81 
p. 180*). C'j. K's ICnite If ; and foi Aulugh-nur. Appendix 1 ', ()// (ht- )uunr . 

Idle name of this pass has ^(*veral variants. Its second component, uh.ite\cr its 
form, is usually lakcm to mean /'.’.o, hut to read it here :is fiass would he rediiiidaiU, 
siiu:(‘ Bahiir writes ‘‘ pass [Litlal) of P.ul i-picli ". I’ich occurs as a plact' name hotli 
ca ,t (Idch) and west (Pichghanl ol ihe/vi/m', hut what would suit the hittei and even 
latal winds of tlie jja.ss would he lo read tlie name as V\ diirling-wind 
Another explanation .suggests itself from finding a considerable mnnhei ol pass iuimes 
such as .Siiihr-tu, jal-tu, tjara tii, in wdiicli (u is a synonym of puh, turn, t\sis; ; thus 
Bad-i-])ich may he the local form of Bad-tvi, Windy-turn. 
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Although Ningnahar is one of the five tumans of the Lamghan 
tunidn the name Lamghanat applies strictly only to the three 
(mentioned below). 

One of the three is tlic ‘Ali-shang tinudri, to the north of 
which are fastness-mountains, connecting with llindu-kush and 
inhabited b)- Kafirs only. W’hat of Kafiristan lies nearest to 
‘Ah-sliang, is Mil out of which its torrent issues. The tomb of 
Lord Lam/ fatlier of his Reverence the prophet Null (Noah), 
is in this ifiuuuL In some histories he is called Lamak and 
Lamakrm. Some people are observed often to change for 
<^hain (/’ for g//) ; it would seem to be on this account that the 
country is called i.amghan. 

'fhe second is Alangar. The part of Kafiristan nearest to it 
is Gawar (Kawar), out of which it.^^ torrent issues (the Gau or 
Kau). I'his torrent joins that of ‘Ah-shang and flow's w'ith it 
Fol. 133^. bito the Haran-w ater, below Mandrawar, which is the third tumdn 
of the Lamghanat. 

Of the two bulfiks of Lamghan one is the Nur-valley.^ This 
is a {)lace {ylr) without a second ^ ; its fort is on a beak {tujfishuq) 
of rock in the mouth of the valley, and has a torrent on each 
side ; its rice is grown on steep terraces, and it can be traversed 
by one road only.^ It has the orange, citron and other fruits of 
hot climates in abundance, a few dates even. I'rces cover the 
banks of both the torrents below' the fort ; man)' are (V)iluk\ the 
fruit of which .some Turks call qard-yimlsh ; 5 here they are 
many, but none have been seen elsewhere. The valley grows 
grayies also, all trained on trees.^' Its wines are tho.se of 
Lamghan that liac e reputation. d \vo sorts of grapes arc grown, 

' St'c Masson, iii, 197 an^l 2S9. Hoth in Tasliai and Lamghan], lam means fort. 

^ Se<’ Appendix l\ On llu' nanif Darn i-nur. 

^ ^ha^y nutkiu ray. liahur may allude to (he rcrnarkahle change men have wrought 
in the valley-hotlom (Appendix L, for Ctd. Tanner’s account of the valley). 

5 diosf'yyus loins, the Kuropean C ite-plum, supp>sed to he one of the fruits eaten 
by the Lolophagi. It is purple, has bhiom and is of the si<ie of a pigeon’s egg or a 
cherry. .Sec Watts’ Economic Pyoiimts of India ; Brandis’ forest Trees, Illu.strations ; 
and Speede’s Indian Hand book. 

As in Lombardy, perhaps ; in Luhugur vines are clipped into standards ; in most 
other places in Afghanistan they are planted in deep trenches and allowed to run over 
the intervening ridges or over wooden framework. In the narrow Khulm^valley they 
are trained up p<^plars so as to secure them the maximum of sun. Sec Wood’s Report 
VI p. 27 ; Bellew’s Afe^hiinidan p. 1 75 and Mems. p. J42 note. 
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the arah-tdshi and the snhdn-tdshi \ ^ the first are yellowish, the 
second, full-red of fine colour. The first make the more cheering 
wine, but it must be said that neither wine equals its reputation 
for cheer. High up in one of its glen.s, apes [maimuri) are found, 
none below. Those people [ix. Nuris) used to keep swine but 
they have given it uj) in our time.‘ 

Another tiimdn of Larnghan is Kunar-with-Nur-gal. It lies 
somewhat out-of-the-way, remote from the Larnghanat, with its 
borders in amongst the Kafir lands ; on thc.se accounts its people 
give in tribute rather little of what they have. I'he Chaghan- Vol 134. 
sarai water enters it from the north-east, passes on into the 
of Kiiina, there joins the ihiran-water and with that flows cast. 

iMir .S;u \'id 'Ah I ( jod’s mercy on him !— coming 
here as he jour]ie\'ed, died J miles : 1 sh(ir'l) abox^e Kunar. His 
disciples carried his l>odv to Kluitlan. A shrine was erected at 
the honoured place (»r his death, of which I made the circuit 
when I came and took (.'haghan-sarai in p-O MI.*! 

The orange, citron cind coriander'' abound in this tumdju 
.Strong wine^ are brought dowri into it from Kafiristan. 

A strange thing i'. told there, one seeming imj)ossible, but 
one told to us again and again. All through the hill-country 
above Multa-kundi, e//:. in Kunar, Nur-gal, l^ajaur, Sawad and 

[AulJtor s note lo MnUa-kuuiU.) As Multa-kundi i.s known the lower part 
of tin/ tuman of K iinar with Nur pil ; wliat is below {i.c. on the river) 

Ik lon^s to ihr valh^y of Nur anil to Atar.*'' 


' Appi iuiiv: G, Oti (he n<ii/je.s of (zoo Anri zoinrs. 

• Tins pr.ictice Babur viewed with disgust, the ho^ being an impure animal according 
to iMulianiniadan Law (Lrskine). 

^ ddie h Ji.izinatu' l aAh'h (ii, 293) e.xplains how it came alHmt that this saint, one 
honoured in Kashmir, was buried in Khutlati. lie died in Hazara {I’akll) and there 
tlic I’akli .Sultan wished to have him hurwd, l»iil liis disciples, for some unspecified 
reason, wished to hury him in Khullan. In order t(» decide the matter they invited 
the .Sultan to remove the hier with tlie corpse upon it. It could not he stirred from 
it"’ place. When, however a single one of the disciples tried to move it, he alone was 
a.ble to lift it, and to hear it away on his head. Hence the huriai in Khutlan. The 
death occurred in 786 au. (1384 aJ). ). A ))omt of interest in this legend is that, like the 
one to follow, concerning dead women, it shews belief in the living activities of the dead. 

Tl>e MSS. vary between 920 and 925 ah. —neither date seems correct As the 
annals of 925 All. begin in l^’uharram, witli Babur to the east of Bajaur, we surmi.se 
that the C'haghan . sarai aflair may have occur* ed on his way thither, and at the end 
of 924 A>t. 

^ katanj^ loriandruvi satizmm, 

some 20-24 m. north of Jalalabad. The name Multa-kundi may refer to the 
K^m-kundi range, or mean Lower district, or mean Below Kundi. Acr Biddulph’s 
Kkowari Dialect s.n under ; R.’s Notes p. 108 and Diet. s.n. kund ; Masson, i, 209. 
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thereabouts, it is commonly said that when a woman dies and has 
been laid on a bier, she, if she has not been an ill-doer, gives the 
bearers such a shake when they lift the bier by its four sides, 
that against their will and hindrance, her corpse falls to the 
ground ; but, if she has done ill, no movement occurs. This 
was heard not only from Kunaris but, again and again, in Bajaur, 
Fol. Sawad and the whole hill-tract. Haidar-‘all Hajanrl , — a sultan 
who governed Bajaur well, — when his mother died, did not weep, 
or betake himself to lamentation, or put on black, but said, “ Go! 
lay her on the bier ! if she move not, 1 will have her burned.” ^ 
They laid her on the bier ; the desired movement followed ; 
when he heard diat this was so, he put on black and betook 
himself to lamentation. 

Another buluk is Chaghan-sarai,^ a single village with little 
land, in the mouth of Kafiristan ; its pef)ple, though Musalinan, 
mix with the Kafirs and, consequcntl}’, follow^ their customs.'^ 
A great torrent (the Kunar) comes down to it from the north- 
east from behind Bajaur, and a smaller one, called Bich, 
comes down out of Kafiristan. Strong )^cllowish wines are had 
there, not in any way resembling those of the Nur-valley, 
how^ever. The village has no grapes or vineyards of its owai ; 
its w'incs are all brought from up the Kafiristan-waater and from 
Pich-i-kafiristani. 

The Pich Kafirs came to help the \ illagers when 1 took the 
place. Wine is .so comm(mly used there that ewery Kafir has 
his leathern wane-bag [khig) at his neck, and drinks wa’ne instead 
of w'ater.*^ 

‘ i.e. treat lier corpse as tliat of an inrtdel (Lrskine)- 

^ It would suit tfie position of tins villap'e if its name \^'ere found to link to the 
Turki Verb chaqvu'h]^ to /^o out, because it lies in the mouth of a defile ( Dahanahn koh, 
Mountain-niouth) tliroii^di which the road for Kafiristan ^n>es out j)ast the \illage. 
A nol-infre(|uent explanation of the name to mean White-house, 'A(]-sarai, may well 
be (]uestioned. Cha;^Jian, wliite, is Mu^luili and it would be less prohabh' for a 
Mu^huli than fora J urki name to establish itself. Anotlu'r explanation may lu* in 
tlie tribe name (diu^anl. Tlie two forms and ihaiihar may vvell be due to 

the common local inteiehange in speech of n witli r. (l'k)r Dahanah-i-koh scr [somej 
maps and Kaverty’s Bajaur routes.) 

Nimehas, presumably, — half bred iA custom, [lerhaps in blood ; and not 
improbably, Cemeerred Kafirs, it is useful to remember that Kaliiistan was once 
bounded, west and .south, by the Baran water. 

Kafir wine is mo.stly {.nror, thin and, even so, usually dihiled with water. When 
kept two or three years, however, it becomes clear and sometimes strong. Sir (h S. 
Robertson never ,saw’ a Kafir drunk {Kajin of the I/nulH-kush, p. 591). 
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Kama, a^^ain, though not a separate district but dependent on 
Nmgnahar, is also called a buluk} Fol. 135. 

Nijr-au^ is another tuinan. It lies north of Kabul, in the 
Kohistan, with mountains behind it inhabited solely by Kafirs ; 
it is a quite sequestered place. It grows grapes and fruits in 
abundance. Its [people make much wine but, they boil it. 
d'hey fatten man}^ fowls in winter, are wine-bibbers, do not pray, 
have no scruples anrl are Kafir-like .3 

In the Nijr-afj mountains is an abundance of archa, jilghuza, 
biiut and khaujak.^ d'he first-named three do not grow above 
Nigr-au but the\’ grow lower, and are amongst the trees of 
Hindustan, ///g////2'^^u■ood is all the lamp ’the people have; it 
burns like a candle and is very remarkable. The flying-squirrel 5 
is found in these mountains, an animal larger than a bat and 
ha\'ing a curtain {pania), like a bat’s wing, between its arms and 
legs. Peojjle often brought one in ; it is said to fly, downward 
from one tree to another, as far as a giz flies I myself have 
never seen one flvs Once we put one to a tree ; it clambered 
up directI}' and got awa}', but, when people went after it, it 
spread its wings and came down, without hurt, as if it had flown. 

Another of the curiosities of the Nijr-au mountains is the lukha 
(var. liija) bird, called also bii-qalamun (chameleon) because, 
between head and tail, it has four or five changing colours, 
res})lendent like a pigeon's throat.^ It is about as large as the 

‘ Kama nii^aa have cla^-^cd belter under Ningnahar of which it was a dependency. 

■' i.f. waler-of-Nijr ; so too, Hadr-au and Ta^-aa. Nijr-au has seven-valleys 
(jA.su 1S3S p. 329 and iJiirnes’ Report X). Sayyid (iliulam-i-muhammad mentions 
tliat Uahur e^tahli.slied a frontier p»)st helween Nijr-au and Kafiristan which in his 
own dav was si ill maintained, lie was an envoy of Warren Ilastinj^s to Tiiniir Shah 
SadoJ jK.’s Notes p. 36 and p. 142). 

3 Kafu 'ioash : they were Kafirs converted to Muhammadanism. 

^ ArJiu, if not mciusive, meaning conifer, may re{)resent /;/;rr/<’;*;/j'^.ircA'6j:, this being 
tile common local conifer, d'he other trees of the list are pnius Gcrardiaua (Hrandis, 

{).69C), ij}te}\ usbilHtA\\o liolm-oak,and pistacia mutiea kox khanjak .-a treeyieldingmawlic. 

'■ ruha i-panvon, pterotnys iiionialus, the large, red flying-squirrel (Hlandford’s 
Fauna oj th itish India, Mammalia, p. 353 )- 

'' The gz is a short- flight arrow used for .shooting small birds etc. Descencing 
llighl.s of squirrels liave been ascertained as 60 yards, one, a record, of 80 (Ulandfo d). 

7 Apjwrently himalayensis, the Himalayan snow^-cock (Hlandford, iv, 

I43). hurnes [Cahool p. 193) describes the kaby i-darl [is the rrfra aids of tlie Kabul 
Kohistan, somewhat less than a turkey, and of the ehikor (partridge) species. It was 
procured for him first in (ihur bund, but, when snow has fallen, it could be had 
nearer Kabul. Jlabur’s bii-qalamun may have come into his vocabulary, eiiher as 
a survival direct from (ireek occupation of Kabul and Panj-ab, or through Arabic 
writings. PROS 1879 p. 251, Kaye’s art. and JASP. 1838 p. 863, Hodgson’s art. 
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kabg-i-darl and seems to be the kabg-i-dari of Hindustan.^ 
People tell this wonderful thing about it ; — When the birds, at 
Fol. i 35<5. the on-set of winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vineyard, they can fly no further and are taken.^ There is 
a kind of rat in Nijr-au, known as the musk-rat, which smells of 
musk ; I however have never seen \0 

Panjhir (Panj-sher) is another tuwihi ; it lies close to Kafiristan, 
along the l^anjhir road, and is the thoroughfare of Kafir highway- 
men who also, being so near, take tax of it. They have gone 
through it, killing a mass of persons, and doing very evil deeds, 
since 1 came this last time and conquered Hindustan (932 AH.- 
1526 AD.).*^ 

Another is the /f/imvi of Ghur-bund. In those countries they 
call a kiltal (kob?) a bund\'^ they go towards Ghur by this pass 
{kutaf ) ; ap[)arentl}’ it is for this reason that they ha\’e called (the 
tumdn ?) Ghur-bund. The Hazara hold the heads of its valleys.^' 
It has few villages and little revenue can be raised from it. There 
are said to be mines of silver and lajjis lazuli in its mountains. 

Again, there are the villages on the skirts of the (Hindu-kush) 
mountains,^ with Mita-kacha and I'arwan at their head, and 

‘ liariiivelk^ tiirao- or perdriy-rufm ff. 27^^ and Mt-tns. p. 320 n.]. 

' A similar story is tfild of sonic fudds near \Vliiti)y : “ 'I liesc wild ^n‘csc‘, wliich 

in winter rty in ^reat flocks t(t the lakes and rivers unfrozen in tfie south(‘rn parts, to 
the great amazement of every-one, fall suddenly down upon the ground when they 
are in flight over certain neighhouring fields thereahouts ; a relation I should not 
have made, iff had not received it from several credible men. ’ Sec Ac/cr to Marmion 
p. xlvi (Erskine) ; ScotTs J’oftns, Ulack’s ed. 1880, vii, l0.p 

^ Are we to infer from this that the musk rat {C>‘o< niura cirruh'a, l.ydekker, 
p. 626) w'as not so common in Hiiiduslan in the age of liahur as it has now become 
lie was not a careless observer (Erskine). 

^ Index . 5 .;/. /)’u/no -m'z/;/a, date of composition ; also f. 131. 

In the. ulisence of examples of blind to mean hidaP and the presence “ in those 
countries” of many in wfiich bund means koh^ it looks as though a clerical error had 
here written ktda! for koh. liut on the other hand the wording of the next passage 
shows just tfie confusion an author’s unrevised draft might shew if a place were, as 
this is, both a tuman and a kfdal (/>. a steady rise to a traverse). My impression 
is that the name Ohur-hund applies t(; the embanking spur at tlie head of the vailey- 
Ifmuin, across which roads lead to (iliuri and Ghiir (I'KfiS 1879, Maj;s ; Eeech s 
Report VII ; and Wood’s VI). 

^ So too when, because of them. Leech and Lord turned hack, ;v injaid. 

" It will he noticed that These villages are not classed in any tfnudn ; they include 
filaces “rich witlu»ut parallel” in agricultural products, and level lands on whicli 
towns have risen and fallen, one being Alexandria ad ( iaucasum. I hey cannot have 
been part of the unremunerative (iliur-hund tuman ; from their jilace of mention in 
Eahur’s list of they may have been part (»f the Kiihul tuman (f. 178), as was 

Koh-darnan (Eurnes’ Cabool \i. 154 ; llaughton’.s Ckarikar 73 ; ttnd Cunningham’s 
Ancient History, i, 1 8), 
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Dur-nama * at their foot, 12 or 13 in all. They are fruit-bearing 
village.s, and they grow cheering wines, those of Khwaja Khawand 
Sa‘ld being reputed the strongest roundabouts. The villages all 
lie on the foot-hills ; some pay taxes but not all are taxable 
because they lie so far back in the mountains. 

Between the foot-hills and the Jkiran-water are two detached 
stretches of level land, one known as Kurrat-tdziyan^ the other 
as Dasht-i-shiiikh (Shaikh’s-plain). As the green grass of the 
millet ^ grows well there, they are the resort of l^urks and Foi. 136. 
(Mughul) clans {aluuii]). 

Tulips of many cf)lours cover these foot-hills ; I once counted 
them up ; it came out at 32 or 33 different sorts. We named 
one the Rose-scented, because its perfume was a little like that 
of the red rose ; it grows by itself on Shaikh’s-plain, here and 
nowhere else. The Hundred-leaved tulip is another ; this grows, 
also by itself, at the outlet of the Ghur-bund narrows, on the 
hill-skirt below Parwan. A low hill known as Khwaja-i-reg- 
ravv’an (Khwaja-of-the-running-sand), divides the afore-named 
two pieces of level land ; it has, from top to foot, a strip of sand 
from which pco[)le say the .sound of nagarets and tambours 
issues in the heats. 

Again, there are the villages depending on Kabul itself 
South-west from the town are great snow mountains 5 where snow 
falls on snow, and where few may be the years when, falling, it 
does not light on la.st year’s snow. It is fetched, 12 miles 
may-be, from these mountains, to cool the drinking water when 
ice-hou.ses in Kabul are empty. Like the Bamian mountains, 

^ DCir-namai, .seen from afar (Masson, iii, if 2) is not marked on the Survey Maps ; 

Masson, Vigne and Haughton locate it. Babur’s “head ” and “foot ” here indicate 
status and not location. 

^ Mems. p. 146 and A/Jms. i, 297, Arabs’ encampment and Cellule des Arahes. 

Perhaps the name may refer to uses of the level land and good pasture by horse 
qdfilas, since Kuira is written with tashdid in the llaidarabad Codex, as in kurra-taz^ 
a horse-breaker. Or the /dziyan may be the fruit of a legend, commonly told, that 
the .saint of the neighViouring Running-sands was an Arabian. 

3 Presumably this i.s the gra.ss of the millet, the growtli before the car, on w'hich 
grazing is allowed (Elphinstone, i, 400 ; Burnes, p. 237). 

* Wood, p. 1 15; Masson, iii, ibj ; Burnes, p. 157 and JASB 1838 p. 324 with 
illustration; Vigne, pp 219, 223; Lord, JASB 1838 p, 537; Cdthay and the 
way thither, Hakluyt Society vol, I. p. xx, para. 49 ; History of Musical Sands, 

C. Carus- Wilson. 

5 West might be more exact, since some of the group are a little north, others a little 
south of the latitude of Kabul. 
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these are fastnesses. Out of them issue the Harmand (Halinand), 
Sind, Dughaba of Qunduz, and Balkh-ab/ so that in a single 
day, a man might drink of the water of each of these four rivers. 

It is on the skirt of one of these ranges (Painglnni) that most 
of the villages dependent on Kabul lie.^ Masses of grapes ripen 
in their vineyards and they grow every sort of fruit in abundance. 
No-one of them equals Istalif or Astarghach ; these must he the 
Fol. 136/^. two which Aulugh Beg Mirza used to call his Khurasan and 
Samarkand. Pamghan is another of the best, not ranking in 
fruit and grapes with those two others, but beyond comparison 
with them in climate. The Pamghan mountains are a snow\' 
range. Few villages match Istalif, with vineyards and fine 
orchards on both sides of its great torrent, with waters needing 
no ice, cold and, mostly, pure. Of its Great garden Aulugh 
Beg Mirza had taken forcible possession ; 1 took it over, after 
paying its price to the owners. There is a })!casant haltingqilace 
outside it, under great planes, green, shady and beautiful. A one- 
mill stream, having trees on both banks, flows constantl)' through 
the middle of the garden ; formerly its course was zig-zag and 
irregular ; I had it made .straight and orderlv ; so the place 
became very beautiful. Iktween the village and the valley- 
bottom, from 4 to 6 miles down the slope, is a spring, known as 
Khwaja Sih-)alran (Three-friendsj, round which three sorts of tree 
grow. A group of planes gives pleasant shade above it ; holm- 
Fol. 137. oak {quercus hilni) grows in inas.ses on the slope at its sides, — 
these two oaklands {biliitistmi) excepted, no holm-oak grows in 
the mountains of western Kabul, — and the Judas-tree {arglnvan)^ 
is much cultivated in front of it, that is towards the level ground, 
— cultivated there and nowhere else. People say the three 
different sorts of tree were a gift made by three saints,'^ whence 

* Affluents and not true sources in some cases (Col Holdich's Gates of India^ j.«. 
Koh-i-baba; and PRG.S 1879, maps 'pp, 80 and 160). 

*' 7 'he Pamghan range. These are the villages every traveller celebrates, Masson’s 
and Vigne’s illustrations depict them well.' 

3 Cercis siliguastnim, the Judas-tree. Even in 1842 it wa.s sparingly found near 
Kabul, adorning a few tombs, one Babur’s own. It had l)een brought from Sih-yaran 
where, as also at Charikar, (Char-yak-kar) it was still abundant and still a gorgeous 
sight. It is there a tree, as at Kew, and not a bush, as in most English gardens 
(Masson, ii, 9 ; Elphinstone, i, 194 ; and for the tree near llarat, f. 191 n. to Safar). 

* Khwaja Maudiid of Chi.sht, Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id and the Khwaja of the 
Running-sands (Elph. MS. f. 104/^, marginal note). 
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its name. 1 ordered that the spring should be enclosed in 
mortared stone- work, 10 by 10, and that a .symmetrical, right- 
angled platform should be built on each of its sides, so as to 
overlook tlie whole field of Judas-trees. If, the world over, there 
is a place to match this when the argJmans are in full bloom, 

I do not know it. The yellow arghimn grows plentifully there 
also, the red and the yellow flowering at the same time.^ 

In order to bring wnter to a large round seat which I had built 
on the hillside and planted round with willows, I had a channel 
dug across the slope from a half-mill stream, constantly flowing 
in a valley to the south-west of Sih-yaran. The date of cutting 
this channel was found in jui-khush (kindly channel).^ 

Another of the iiimdjis of Kabul is Luhugur (mod. Logar). 

Its one large village is Chirkh from which were his Reverence 
Maulana Ya‘qub and Mulla-zada ‘Usman.3 Khwaja Ahmad Fol. 
and Khwaja \'unas were from Sajawand, another of its villages. 
Chirkh has many gardens, but there are none in any other village 
of Luhugur. Its people are Aughan-shal, a term common in 
Kabul, .seeming to be a mispronouncement of Aughan-sha'an"^ 
Again, there is the zvildyai, or, as some say, tumdn of Ghazni, 
said to have been the capital of Sabuk-tlgin, SI. Mahmud and 
their descendants. Many write it Ghaznln. It is said also to 
have been the seat of government of Shihabu'd-din GJnirl^' styled 
Mu‘izzu’d-dln in the Tabaqdt-i-ndsirl and also some of the 
histories of Hind. 

Ghazni is known also as Zabulistan ; it belongs to the Third 
climate. Some hold that Qandahar is a part of it. It lies 
\\ yighdeh (south-) west of Kabul ; those leaving it at dawn, 
may reach Kabul between the Two Prayers [ix. in the afternoon) ; 

’ The yellow-flowered plant is not cercis siliquastrum but one called mahaka (?) in 
Persian, a shrubby plant with pea-like blossoms, common in the plains of Persia, 
Biluchistan and Kabul (Masson, iii, 9 and Vigne, p. 216). 

^ The numerical value of these words gives 925 (Erskinc). F. 246(5 et seq. for the 
expedition. 

3 {. 178. I.O. MS, No. 724, Haft-iqUm f. 135 (Ethe, p. 402); Rieu, pp. 21a, 
10583. 

^ of Afghan habit. The same term is applied (f. I 39 t^) to the Zurmutls , it may be 
explained in both places by Babur’s statement that Zurmutls grow corn, but do not 
cultivate gardens or orchards. 

5 aikSn dur. Sabuk-tigln, d. 387 AH. -997 AD., was the father of SI. Mahmud 
GAaztujwf, d. 421 ah. -1030 ad. 

® d. 602 AH. -1 206 AD. 
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whereas the 1 3 between Adinapur and Kabul can never 

be done in one day, because of the difficulties of the road. 

Ghazni has little cultivated land. Its torrent, a four-mill or 
five-mill stream may-be, makes the town habitable and fertilizes 
four or five villages ; three or four others are cultivated from 
under-ground water-courses (/wrr). Ghazni grapes arc better 
than tho.se of Kabul ; its melons are more abundant ; its ap|)lcs 
Fol. 138. are very good, and are carried to Hindustan. Agriculture is 
very laborious in Ghazni because, whatever the quality of the soil, 
it must be newly top-dres.sed ever\’ year ; it gives a better return, 
however, than Kabul. Ghazni grows madder ; the entire crop 
goes to Hindustan and )uelds excellent j)rofit to the growers. 
In the open-country of Ghazni dwell Hazara and Afghans. 
Compared with Kabul, it is always a cheap place. Its people 
hold to the I.lanafi faith, are good, orthodox Mu.salmans, many 
keep a three months’ fa.st,* and their wives and children live 
modestly secluded. 

One of the eminent men of Ghazni was Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahman, 
a learned man and always a learner {c/it r s'), a most orthodox, 
pious and virtuous person ; he left this world the same year as 
Nasir Mirza (921 AH.-I 5 t 5 AD.). SI. Mahmud’s tomb is in the 
suburb called Rauza, ^ from which the best grapes come ; there also 
are the tombs of his descendants, SI. Mas‘Qd and SI. Ibrahim. 
Ghazni has many blessed tomb.s. The year I took Kabul and 
Ghazni, over-ran Kohat, the plain of Bannu and lands of the 
Afghan.s, and went on to Ghazni by way of Duki (Dugi) and 
Ab-istada, people told me there was a tomb, in a village of 
Ghazni, which moved when a benediction on the Prophet was 
Fol. 138A pronounced over it. We went to see it. In the end I discovered 
that the movement was a trick, presumably of the servants at 
the tomb, who had put a sort of platform above it which moved 
when pushed, so that, to those on it, the tomb seemed to move, 
just as the shore does to those^jassing in a boat. I ordered the 

* Some Musalmans fast through the months of Kajab, Sha‘ban and Ramran ; 
Muhammadans fast only by day ; the night is often given to feasting (Erskine). 

* The Garden j the- tombs of more eminent Mu^lmans are generally in gardens 
(Erskine). See Vigne’s illustrations, pp. 133, 266. 

^ 3 t.e. the year now in writing. The account of the expedition, Babur’s first into 

Hindustan, begins on f. 145. 
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scaffold dc.stroyed and a dome built over the tomb ; also I forbad 
the servants, with threats, ever to bring about the movement again. 

(diazni is a very humble place ; strange indeed it is that rulers 
in whose hands were Hindustan and Khurasanat,* should have 
chosen it for their ca|)ital. In the Sultan’s (Mahmud’s) time 
there may have been three or four dams in the country ; one he 
made, some ihrcc (18 m. ?) up the Ghazni-water to the 

north ; it was about 40 50 (yards) high and some 300 long ; 
through it the stored waters were let out as required.^ It was 
destr(^)'ed by ‘Alau’u’d-din jahthi-soz GJiuri when he conquered 
the country (530 AH.- 1152 AD.), burned and ruined the tombs 
of several descendants of SI. Mahmud, .sacked and burned the 
town, in short, left undone no tittle of murder and rapine. Since Ful. 139. 
that time, the Sulpin’s dam has lain in ruins, but, through God’s 
favour, there is hope that it may become of use again, by means 
of the money whicli was sent, in Khwaja Kalan’s hand, in the year 
Hindustan was conquered (932 AH.-1526 AD .).3 The Sakhan- 
dam is another, 2 or 3 yighdch (12-18 m.), may -be, on the east 
of the town ; it has long been in ruin.s, indeed is past repair. 

There is a dam in working order at Sar-i-dih (Village-head). 

In books it is written that there is in Ghazni a spring such 
that, if dirt and foul matter be thrown into it, a tempest gets up 
instantly, with a blizzard of rain and wind. It has been seen said 
also in one of the histories that Sabuk-tigin, when besieged by 
the Rai (Jai-pal) of Hind, ordered dirt and foulness to be thrown 
into the spring, by this aroused, in an instant, a tempe.st with 
blizzard of rain and snow, and, by this device, drove off his foe .4 
Though we made many enquiries, no intimation of the spring’s 
existence was given u.s. 

In these countries Ghazni and Khwarizm are noted for cold, 
in the same way that Sultania and Tabriz are in the two ‘Iraqs 
and Azarbaijan. 

* i.e, the countries groupahle as Khurlsan. 

* For picture and account of the dam, see Vigne, pp. 138, 202. 

3 f. 295A 

^ The legend is told in numerous books with varying location of the spring. One 
narrator, Zakariya Qazwini^ reverses the parts, making Jai-pal employ the ruse; 
hence Leyden’s note (Mem.s. p. 150 ; E. and History of India ii, 20, 182 and 
iv, 162 ; for historical information, R.’s Notes p. 320). The date of the events is 
shortly after 378 ah. -988 ad. 

16 
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Zurmut is another tuinan, some ylghdch south of Kabul 
and 7~8 south-east of Ghazni.' Its ddroghd s head-quarters are 
in Girdiz ; there most houses are three or four storeys high. It 
does not Want for strength, and gave Nasir Mirza trouble when 
it went into hostility to him. Its people are Aughan-shal ; they 
grow corn but ha\’e neither vineyards nor orchards. The tomb 
of Shaikh Muhammad Miisalmdn is at a spring, high on the 
skirt of a mountain, known as Barakistan, in the south of the 
tumdn. 

Farmul is another tuindn^ a humble place, growing not bad 
apples which are carried into Hindu.stan Of Farmul were the 
Shaikh-zadas, descendants of Shaikh Muhammad who 

were so much in fa’ our during the Afghan period in Hindustan. 

Rangash is another tumdn} All round about it are Afghan 
highwaymen, such as the Khugiani, Khirilchi, Turl and Landar. 
Lying out-of-the-way, as it does, its people do not pay taxes 
willingly. There has been no time to bring it to obedience ; 
greater tasks have fallen to me, — the conquests of Oandahar, 
Balkh, Badakhshan and flindustan ! But, God willing ! when 
I get the chance, 1 most assuredly will take order with those 
Bangash thieves. 

One of the buluks of Kabul is Ala-sal, 4 to 6 miles 
(2-3 shar'i) east of Nijr-au. The direct road into it from 
Nijr-au leads, at a place called Kura, through the quite small 
pass which in that locality separates the hot and cold climates. 
Through this pass the birds migrate at the change of the seasons, 
and at those times many are taken by the people of Pichghan, 
one of the dependencies of Nijr-au, in the following manner : — 
140. From distance to distance near the mouth of the pass, they make 
hiding-places for the bird-catchers. They fasten one corner of 
a net five or six yards away, and weight the lower side to the 

^ \ Notes s.n. Zurmut. 

^ The que.stion of the origin of the Farmuli has been written of by several writers ; 
perhaps they were Turks of Persia, Turks and Tajiks. 

3 This completes the list of the 14 tum&m of Kabul, viz, Nlngnahar, ‘Ali-shang, 
Alangar, Mandrawar, Kunar-with-Nur-gal, Nijr-au, Panjhir, Ghfir-bund, Koh-daman 
(with Kohistan?), Luhugur (of the -Kabul turndn)^ Ghazni, Zurmut, P'armul and 
Bangash. 

* Between Nijr-au and Tag-au (Masson, iii, 165). Mr. Erskine notes that Babur 
reckoned it in the hot climate but that the change of climate takes place further east, 
between ‘Ali-shang and Auzbin {i.e. the valley next eastwards from Tag-au). 
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^^round with .stone.s. A1 oh|^^ the other side of the net, for half it.s 
width, they fasten a stick some 3 to 4 )'arfls lonji^c The hidden 
bird-catcher holds thi.s stick and b)' it, wlien the birds aj)pr(jach, 
lifts up the net to its full hei':iht. The birds then into the net of 
themselves. Sometimes .so man\^ are taken by this contrivance 
that there is not time to cut their throats.^ 

Thf)Uoh the Ala-sai pomegranates are not fir.st-ratc, they have 
local reputation because none are better there-abouts ; they are 
carried into lliiulustan. (jiapcs also do not f^row badly, and 
the wines of Ala-sai are better and stronger than tho.se of 
Nijr-au. 

Ik'ulr-au ( 7 'ag-au) is another Im/ilk ; it runs with Ala-sai, grows 
no fruit, and for cultivators has corn-growing Kafirs.^ 

(/. Tribesmen of Kabul.) 

Just as Turks and (Mughul) clans [ahnaq) dwell in the open 
country of Khurasan and Samarkand, .so in Kabul do the 
flazara and Afghans. Of the Hazara, the most widely-scattered 
are the Sultan-mas‘udi Hazara, of Afghans, the Mahmand. 

Revenue of Kabul) 

The revenues of Kaoul, whether from the cultivated lands 
or from tolls (/amg/id) or from dwellers in the open country, 
amount to 8 laA^s of shdhrukJns.^ Fol. 1403. 

{h. The mountain-tracts of Kdbui) 

Where the mountains of Andar-ab, Khwast,'^ and the Badakh- 
shanat have conife. s {archa), many springs and gentle slopes, 
those of eastern Kabul have grass {auf), grass like a beautiful 
floor, on hill, slope and dale. For the most part it is buta-kdh 
grass [ant), very suitable for horses. In the Andijan country 
they talk of buta-kdh, but why they do so was not known (to 
me ?) ; in Kabul it was heard -say to be because the grass comes 

^ bus[huzldn^i;h('i fi()\sat bulmds\ i.e. to kill them in the lawful manner, while 
pronouncing the Bi'smi'lldh. 

^ This completes the buluks of Kabul viz. Badr-au (Tag-au), Nur- valley, Chaghan* 
sarai, Kama and Ala-sai. 

The rufi l)eing equal to 2 ^ s.hd.hrukhis, the shCihrukhi may be taken at lOt/. thus 
making the total revenue only ;^33 , 333 6 .\. 8r/. See Ayin-i-akbari ii, 169 (Erskine). 

sic in all B.N. MSS. Alost maps print Khost. Muh. Salih says of Khw^t, 

“ Who sees it, would call it a Hell ” (Vambery, p. 361 ). 
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up in tufts {hfcta, buta)} The alps of these mountains are like 
those of Hisar, Khutlan, Farghana, Samarkand and Mughuli- 
stcin, — all these being alike in mountain and alp, though the 
alps of Farghana and Mughulistan are beyond comparison with 
the rest. 

From all these the mountains of Nijr-au, the Lamghanat and 
Savvad differ in having masses of cypresses,^ holm-oak, olive and 
mastic [khaiydk) ; their grass also is different, — it is dense, it is 
tall, it is good neither for horse nor sheep. Although these 
mountains are not .so high as those already described, indeed 
they look to be low, none-thc-less, they are strongholds ; what 
to the eye is even slope, really is hard rock on which it is 
impossible to ride. Many of the beasts and birds of Hindustan 
Fol. 141. are found amongst them, such as the parrot, miJia, peacock and 
luja [lukha), the ape, nJl-gnu and hog-deer {kuta-pdl) ; ^ some 
found there are not found even in Hindustan. 

The mountains to the west of Kabul are also all of one sort, 
those of the Zindan-valley, the Suf-valley, Garzawan and Ghar- 
jistan (Gharchastan).^ Their meadows are mostly in the dales ; 
they have not the same sweep of grass cm slope and top as some 
of those described have ; nor have they masses of trees ; they 
have, however, grass suiting horses. On their flat tops, where 
all the crops are grown, there is ground where a horse can gallop. 
They have mas.ses of kiyik.^ Their valley-bottoms are strong- 
holds, mostly precipitous and inaccessible from above. It is 
remarkable that, whereas other mountains have their fastnesses 
in their high places, the.se have theirs below. 

Of one sort again are the mountains of Ghur, Karnud (var. 
Kuzud) and Hazara ; their meadows are in their dales ; their 
trees are few, not even the archa being there ; their grass is fit 

‘ Babur’s .statement about thi.s fodder is not easy to translate ; he must have seen 
grass grow in tufts, and must have known the jfersian word buta (bush). Perhaps 
kdh should he read to mean plant, not grass. Would Wood’s bootr fit in, a small 
furze hush, very plentiful near Bamlan ? (Wood’s Report VI, p. 23 ; an 1 for regional 
grasses, Aitchi.son’s Botany of the Afghdn Delimitation Commission^ p. 122.) 

* ndziiy perhaps cupressus torulosa (Brandis, p. 693). 

3 f. 276. 

^ A laborious geographical note of Mr. Erskine’s is here regretfully left I>ehind, as 
now needless (Mems. p. 152). 

5 Here, mainly wild-sheep and wild-goats, including m&r-khwdr. 

^ Perhaps, no conifers ; perhaps none of those of the contrasted hill -tract. 
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for horses and for the masses ol sheep they keep. They differ 
from those last described in this, their strong places are not below. 

The mountains (south-east of Kabirl) of Khwaja Isma'il, Dasht, 
Dug! (I)uki)^ and Afghani.stan are all alike ; all low, scant of 
vegetation, short of water, treeless, ugly and good-for-nothing. 
Their people take after them, just as has been said, Ting biilmd- f'ol. 
ghuncha tusk buliiids,'^ Likely enough the world has few moun- 
tains so useless and disgusting. 

(//. Fire-wood of KdbiiL) 

The snow-fall being so heavy in Kabul, it is fortunate that 
excellent fire- wood is liad near b)'. Given one da\^ to fetch it, 
wood can be had of the khanjak (masticj, bllut (liolm-oak;, 
bdddmeha (small-almond ) and ijanjand^ Of these khaujak wrxjd 
is the best ; it burns with llame and nice smell, m.d<e,s pleiit)' of 
hot ashes and does well even if sapp\a llolm-oak i,> also first- 
rate fire-wood, blazing less than mastic but, like il, making 
a hot fire with plenty of hot ashes, and nice smell. It has the 
peculiarity in burniivg that when its leafy branches are set alight, 
they fire up with amazing sound, blazing and crackling from 
bottom to top. It is good fun to burn it. I'he wood of the 
small-almond is the most plentiful and commonly-used, but it 
does not make a lasting fire. The qarqand is quite a low’ shrub, 
thorny, and burning sappy or dry ; it is the fuel of the Ghazni 
people. 

(/. Fauna of Kdlndi) 

Tlic cultivated lands of Kabul lie between mountains which 
are like great dams to the flat valley-bottoms in which most 
villages and peopled places are. On these mountains kiyik and 

' Whilf iarc* das/i/ (plain) represents the eastern skirt of the Mehtar Sulaiman 
ranj^e, or (desert) seems to stand for tl»e hill tracts on the west of it, and 
'not, as on f. 152, for the place there specified. 

' Mems. p. 152, “A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded’' ; JAwy. i, 311, 

“ ('c ejui n’est [las trop large, ne reste pas vide.'’ Literally, ‘‘ So long as heights are 
not equal, there is no vis-a-vis,” or, if be read for dawn, no noon,” 

no effect without a cause, 

’ I have not lighted on this name in botanical books or explained by dictionaries. 
Perhaps it is a (.'is-oxanian name for the sfU-(w/ of Transoxama. As its uses are 
enunrerated liy some travellers, it might be y/a/i7Aj'/(;// ammodaidron, (a-^diaz eU\ and 
(Aitchison, |c 102). 

^ f- Ghur-bund. 
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ahu ^ are scarce. Across them, between its summer and winter 
quarters, the dun sheep," the arqdrg/ialcha, have their regular 
track, 3 to which braves go out with dogs and birds to take them. 

Fol. 142. Towards Khurd-kabul and the Surkh-rud there is wild-ass, but 
there are no white klyik at all ; Ghazni has both and in few 
other places arc white klyik found in such good condition. ^ 

In the heats the fowling-grounds of Kabul are crowded. The 
birds take their way along the Baran-water. For why? It is 
because the river has mountains along it, east and west, and a 
great Hindu-kush pass in a line with it, by which the birds must 
cross since there is no other near.^’ The\- cannot cross when the 
north wind blows, or T there is even a little cloud on l lindu-kush ; 
at such times they alight on the level lands of the Ik'iran -water 
and are taken in great numbers by the local people. Towards the 
end of winter, den.se flocks of mallards [afirdiiq) reacli the banks 
of the Baran in very good condition. Follow these the cranes and 
herons,^ great birds, in large flocks and countless numbers 

(y. Bird'catching.) 

Along the Baran people take masses of cranes {turna) with 
the cord ; masses of auqdi\ qarqara and qutdn also.® This 

‘ I understand tliat w'ild-j'oat.s, wild sheep and deer {dhii) were not localized, hut 
that the dun sheep nii^^ated through. Antelope was scarce in Elphinstone’s time. 

^ klyik wliich, taken with its alternative name, arqay^haU ka^ allows it to he 
the dun-sheep of Wood’s Journey p. 241. From its second name it may he Orny 
amnou [Raos), or 0 . argali. 

^ (usijihval, \ar. tutqawal, iuiaqCivoai and fit'ihqa’iual, a word which lias given 
trouble to scribes and translators. As a sporting-term it is equivalent to shikar-i- 
nifnlant ; in one or other of its forms I llnd it explained as fVeg hiifer, /'ahnen-kn/er, 
y.ahl-ineiRcr, Sehliu'ht, Gejahrlichn -ivcg and Sehmaler iveg. It recurs in the H. N. 
on f. 197/^ 1. 5 and 1, 6 and there might mean either a narrow road or a li eg hitter. 
If Its Turk! loot he tfiy the act of stoppir»g, all tlie above meanings can follow, hut 
there may he two sejjiirate rf)ols, the second, tf{.Gi, the act of descent (IRA.S 1900 
p. 137 ' IF Beveridge's art. On the word ni hi lam). 

qiishllk, aitllk. Klphinslone w'rites (i, 191) of the excellent greyhounds anil 
hawking birds of the region ; here the bird may lie th(‘ rhark'h, wiiich works with the 
(logs, l.istening on the head of the game (Von Schwarz, p. 1 17, for the same use of eagles). 

.‘\n antelope resembling the usual one of Hindustan is common south of (jhazni 
(Vigne, p. no); what is not found may he some clas-.es of wild-sheej), frequent 
further north, at higher elevation, and in placi's more familiar to Bahiir. 

^ Idle I’arwan or Hindu-kush pass, concerning the winds of which see f. 128. 

7 Iftrna n qarqara \ the second of which is the Hindi hugla, lieron, tgret ardea 
gazetta, the furnisher of the aigrette of conuneree. 

” The auqar is ardea einerea, the grey heron ; the qarqara is ardea gazelta, the 
egret. Qhfiin is explained in the Klph. (kxlex (f. 1 10) hy khawdsily goldfinch, hut 
flic context concerns large birds ; Scully (Shaw’s \T)C. ) lias qodatiy water-lien, which 
.^uits better. 
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method of bird-catching is unique. They twist a cord as long 
as the arrow’s ‘ flight, tie the arrow at one end and a blldurga ^ 
at the other, and wind it up, from the arrow-end, on a piece of 
wood, span-long and wrist-thick, right up to the blldurga. They Foi. 142/--. 
then pull out the piece of wood, leaving just the hole it was in. 

The blldurga being held fast in the hand, the arrow is shot off 3 
towards the coming flock. If the cord twist round a neck or 
wing, it brings the bird down. On the Baran everyone takes 
birds in this way ; it is difficult ; it must be done on rainy nights, 
becau.se on such nights the birds do not alight, but fly continually 
and fly low till dawn, in fear of ravening beasts of prey. Through 
the night the flowing river is their road, its moving water showing 
through the dark ; then it is, while they come and go, up and down 
the river, that the cord is shot. One night I .shot it ; it broke in 
drawing in ; both bird and cord were brought in to me next day. 

By thisdevice Baran people catch the many herons from which they 
take the turban-aigrettes sent from Kabul for sale in Khurasan. 

Of bird-catchers there is also the band of slave-fowlers, two or 
three hundred households, whom some descendant of 1 imur Beg 
made migrate from near Multan to the Baran.^ Bird-catching Ful. 143 . 
is their trade ; they dig tanks, set decoy-birds 5 on them, put a net 
over the middle, and in this way take all .sorts of birds. Not fowlers 
only catch birds, but every dweller on the Baran does it, whether 
by shooting the cord, .setting the springe, or in various other ways. 

(X’. Flshhig) 

The fish of the Bilran migrate at the same seasons as birds. 

At those times man)' are netted, and many are taken on wattles 

' the short flight .irrow. 

:i small, r()iiri(l-iit’adf<l nail with whii'h a whip-handle is dceiuatcd (\ambcry) 

Such a stud would keep the cord from slipping through the hn|;ers and would not 
cheek the arrow- ,elease. 

It has heen understood (Mems. p. 1 5^ and Menis. i, that the arrow wa.s llun^ 
his were so, something heavier than the ,v/; wouU' ry the cord 
better, since it c ertainly W'ouUl l)e dillicult to direct a missile .so lij; is an arrow 
without (lie adili d eiierj^y of the liow'. The arrow itself will olieii have (oiind its billet 
Hock ; the cord would retrieve the bird. The v« used in the 
text IS aitviiUj, the one common to express the discliargc of arrow> cA 

*' fOr 'rimurids who may have immi}.;rated the fowlers .ur Kaverty s AjAu' p. 579 
and ins .Apijendix ji. 22. 

^ viihvaJi ; this has heen read hy all (xirlier translators, and als<i hy tin* iVrsian 
annotator of the Klph. Codex, to mean shCikh^ hough. I’or decoy-ducks see Hfllew’s 
Notes on AfithanistCin p. 404. 
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{chigh) fixed in the water. In autumn when the plant known 
as ivild-ass-tail^ has come to maturity, flowered and seeded, 
people take 10-20 loads (of seed?) and 20-30 of green branches 
{guk'Sinbdk) to some head of water, break it up small and 
cast it in. Then going into the water, they can at once pick up 
drugged fish. At some convenient place lower down, in a hole 
below a fall, they will have fixed before-hand a wattle of 
finger- thick willow- withes, making it firm by piling stones on its 
sides. The water goes rushing and dashing through the wattle, 
hut leaves on it any fish that may have come floating down. 
This wa\^ of catching fish is pra.ctised in Gul-bahar, Parwan and 
Lstalif. 

Iwl. 143/. idsh are had in winter in the Lamghanat by this curious 
device : — People dig a pit to the depth of a house, in the i)ed of 
a stream, below a fall, line it with stones like a cooking-place, 
and build \.\\) sUjnes round it above, leaving one opening only, 
under w.iter. Ivxcepl by this one opening, the fisb have no 
inlet or outlet, l)ut tlic water finds its way through the stones. 
This makes a sort of fish-{)ond trom which, when wanted in 
winter, fisli can be taken, 30 40 together. Kxce])t at the opening, 
left where convenient, the sides of tlie fish-pond are made fast 
with rice-straw, kept in jilace In' stones. A piece of wicker-work 
is [lulled into the said opening bv its edges, gathered together, 
and into this a second jiiece, 'a tube.) is inserted, fitting it at the 
mouth l)ut reaching half-way into it onl\’.“ d'hc fish go through 
the smaller piece into the larger one, out foim which the)' cannot 
get. The second narrows towards its inner mouth, its pointed 
ends being drawn .so close that the fish, once entered, caniK 4 

Fol. 144. turn, hut must go on, one In- one, into the larger [liece. Out of 
that they cannot return because of the jiointed ends of the inner, 
narrow mouth. I’he wicker-work fixed anrl the rice-straw making 
the pond fast, whatever fish are inside can be taken out ; ^ any 
also which, trying to escape may have gone into the wicker-work, 

’ fu/(ln quyirui^hl. .'Amonjjjsl the jiiaiiy jjlanls u^ed to druj; fish I not iound 
this one nK'nti(med. Khar-zaliia and kluh-fdi/ approach it in verbal meaning' ; the 
first de.scrihcs colocynth, the .second, wild rue. .Sec Jitonofuii J^rodiuh oj India 

iii, 366 and Ueilew’s Notfs pp. 182, 471 and 478. 

“ Much trouble would have been spared to hinisrlf and his translators, if Babur 
had known a lolester-pot. 

3 The fish, it is to lie inferrerl, came down the fall inP) the pond. 
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arc taken \n it, because they have no way out. This method 
of catching; fish we have seen nowhere else.’ 

IIESTORICAL NARRyXTIVE RESUMED.^ 

(a. Departure of Mmfnn and allotment of lands.) 

A few days after the takin<^ of Kabul, Muqim asked leave to 
set off for Oandahar. As he had come out of the town on 
terms and conditions, he was allowed to to his father (Zu n- 
nunj and his elder brother (Shah Uej.;), with all his various 
|)eoj)le, his ^^oods and his valuables, .safe and .sound. 

Directly he had i^one, the Kabul-country was shared out to 
the Mir/as and the ^mest-tx^^s.'^ To Jahangir Mirza was given 
(»ha/iu with its dependencies and appurtenancics ; to Nasir 
Mir/a, the Nmgnahar tfiman, Mandrawar, Nur-valley, Kunar, 

Nfir-gal f Rock-village ?} and Chighan-sarai. To some of the 
begs wlv) had been with us in the guerilla-times and had come 
to Kcdiul with us, were given villages, hef-fashion .4 IVddyat Eol. 1441^. 
its('lf was not gi\en at all." It was not only then that 1 looked 
with more favour on guest-begs and .stranger-begs than 1 did 
on old servants and Andijams ; this I have always done when- 
ever the .Most High Hod lias shown me His favour; yet it is 
remarkable that, spite of this, j)eople have blamed me constantly 
as though I had f.ivoured none but old .servants and Andijanis. 

There is a {iroverb, (Turki) *' W hat will a foe not say ? what 
enters not into dream " and f Persian) “A town-gate can be 
shut, a foe’s mouth never.” 

' I'.iirfK . and \'iL;nv tlc^rrilK- a fall 20 mik-^ from Kabul, at “ Tanf^j Gharoi ”, 

[IkIow ulK'n- flu- Taj; ail jnii.s t!ic liaraii wairr,] l(» which in ihcir da\’, Kabulis went 
mil f(ir flu- aT1Ul^(■^u•IU ol catt h.inj; fish as they try (<• leap up (lie fall. Were tliese 
mi^ranls seehiii^ Uj)per w:iter'> nr were they captives in a fisli-pond ? 

‘ Elph. MS. j. Ill ; W.-i-H. I.O. 215 f. 116/^ and 217 f. 971O ; Meins, p. 155 ; 

Mt'ms. i, 318. 

* mihtfian-hci^lai\ an expre.ssion fir.st used by Babur here, and due, presumably, to 
accessions from Khusrau Sbab’s following. A parallel ca.se i.s given in Ma.x Muller's 
Science of l.an^uai^c i. 348 ed, 1871, “Turkman tribes . , . call themselves, not 
subjects, hut guests of the Uzheg Klians. ” 

^ tiyuldik in all the 'rurki MSS. Ilinmsky, de Courteillc and Zenker, 

Turki, a fief. 

5 Wilayat khud hech birilmiidi \ W. -i-B. 215 f. I16G li ildyaf ddda na shuda and 
217 f. 97i^, Wiidyat khud hech dada na shud. By this I understand that he kept the 
lands of Kabul itself in his own liand.s. lie mentions (f. 350) and (jul-liadan mentions 
(H.N. f. 40<^) his re.solve so to keep Kabul. I think he kept not only the fort but 
all lands constituting the Kabul tumdn (f. 135^ and note). 
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{b. A levy in grain.) 

Many clans and hordes had come from Samarkand, Hisar 
and Qunduz into the Kabuhcountry. Kabul is a small country ; 
it is also of the sword, not of the pen ; ^ to take in money from 
it for all these tribesmen was impossible. It therefore seemed 
advisable to take in grain, provision for the families of these 
clans so that their men could ride on fora)'s with the army. 
Accordingly it was decided to levy 3C,000 ass-loads of grain 
on Kabul, Ghazni and their dependencies ; we knew nothing 
at that time about the harvests and incomings ; the impost was 
excessive, and under it the country suffered very grievousl)’. 

In those days I devised the Baburi script.3 

{c. Foray on the Hazara.) 

A large tribute in horses and sheep had been laid on the 
Sultan Mas'udi Hazaras ; ^ word came a few da}'s after collectors 
Fol. 145- had gone to receive it, that the Hazaras were refractor}' and 
would not give their goods. As these same tribesmen had 
before that come down on the Ghazni and Girdiz roads, we got 
to horse, meaning to take them by surprise. Riding by the 
Maidan-road, we crossed the Nirkh-pa.ss^ by night and at the 
Morning-prayer fell upon them near Jal-tu (van Cha-tu). The 
incursion was not what was wished.^ WV* came back by the 
Tunnel-rock (Sang-i-surakh) ; Jahangir Mir/.a (there?) took 
leave for (Biazni. On our reaching Kabul, Var-i-husain, son of 
Darya Kh;ni, coming in from Bhira, waited on me.' 

* Satp dui\ qatami ainuis, i.c. tax is taken l>y l(»icr. not paid on a written 
as.sessinent. 

khar-'iviir, about 700ll).s Avcrclup<jis(Erskine). (T. . Iw ff i-ak/hinijaTTcU. ii, 394). 

^ Ni/.aiiiu (l-din Ahmaci and Badayiini both nierUion this sc ript and say that in it 
Babur transcribi'd a copy of the- ( Joran for presentation to Makka. liadayuni says 
it was unknown in his day, the rei^n of Akbar [ lith. ed. p. 193, 

and Muntakkahii t -tai\'drlkh liib. Ind. ed. iii, 273), 

^ ffabur’s route, taken with one ^ivi_‘n fry Raverty {Nvies p. 691), allcws these 
Hazaras, about whose location Mr. KrsVdne was uncertain, to be loi:aled between the 
Takht-pass(Arghand]-Maidan-Unai road), on their east, and tin* Sang-lakh mountains, 
on their west. 

5 The Takht pas.s, one on which from limes rmniemorial, toll [nirkh] has been 
taken. 

khdtir-khw^h (hapilmadly which perhaps implies mutual di.scontent, Babur’s with 
his gains, the Hazaras’ with their losses. As the second Persian tran.slation omits 
the negative, the Memoirs dcres the same. 

^ Bhira being in Shahpur, ttiis Khan’s daryCi will be the Jehlain. 
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(rf. Babur s first sTari for Hindustan?) 

When, a few days later, the army had been mustered, persons 
acquainted with the country were summoned and questioned 
about its every side and quarter. Some advised a march to the 
Plain (Dasht) ; ^ some aj;proved of Bangash ; some wished to 
go into Hindustan. 7'he discu.ssion found .settlement in a move 
on Hindustan. 

It was in the month of Sha‘ban fqio AH. -Jan. J 505 AD.), the 
Sun being in Aquarius, that we rode out of Kabul for Hindustan. 

We took the road by ikulam-chashma and Jagdallk and reached 
Adinapur in six inarches, dill that tiriic I had never seen 
a liot countr\' or the Hindustan border-land. In Ningnahar^ 
another world came to \ iew,— other grasses, other trees, other 
animal,'^, other Lhrds, and other manners id cu.^toms of clan and 
horde. \\ A* were amazed, and truly there was ground for amaze. Fol. 14 
Nasir Mirza, wlio had gone earlier to his district, waited on 
me in Admapur. We made some delay in Adinapur in order 
to let the men from behind join us, also a contingent from the 
dans which had come with us into Kabul and were wintering 
in the Larnghanat.^^ All liaving joined us, we marched to below 
jui-shaln and dismounted at Qush-gumbaz.4 There Nasir Mirza 
asked f(jr lea\e to stay behind, saying he would follow in a few 
(lays after makiiiP some .sort of provision for his dependants 
and follow^ers. Marching on from Oush-gurnbaz, when we dis- 
mounted at 1 lot-sjming {(birm-chashma), a head-man of the 
(jagiani wa;, brought in, a presumably with his caravan. 

We took him with us to j^oint out the roads. Crossing Khaibar 
in a march or two, \ve disnu)unted at jain.^' 

biluir uses fVrsiiui rZ/.v/// and IliiulT jilain and for the tracts cast and 

<if Mchtar .Sulaiinan. i'lu* lira. stands for Daiiian (skirt) and Daia i jat, 

dir ,,^co..d, duhi, indefinitely for the hr-tkeii lands west of the main range, hut also, 

.n one instance for the Diiki [Dugil disfricl of (Jandahar, a^ \Nill he noted. 

■ f. 1 d'he Jagdallk pass for eenluiies has separated the districts of Kabul ami 
Nlngiiahar. Forster (/Vv/rvA ii, 6S), making the jouinev the reverse way, was 
sensible of t he c limatic eliange some 3m. cast of ( iandamak. (T. Wood’s lupoid 1 . p. o. 

' 'I'lieo- are thev who>e iainilie.- Nasir ^Flr/a slx'jiherded nut of Kabul latei (f. 154, 

f- 155)- 

•* Iliid's-dome, opposite the moutli of the Kunar-waler {S.A. If'tir, Maj) }>. 64). 

’Ibis word is variously pointed and is uncertain. Mr. Krskiue adopted “I’ckhi*’, 
hut, on the whole, it may he best to read, here aiul on f. 146, Ar. /a//' or pens. 
mountain (jr pass. I'o do so shews the guide to he one located in the Khaibar-pass, 
a or /try/. 

^ mod. jam-rud (Jam -torrent), presumably. 
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Tales had been told us about Gur-khattri ; ^ it was said to be 
a holy place of the JogLs and Hindus who come from long 
distances to shave their heads and beards there. I rode out at 
once from Jam to visit Bigram, ^ saw its great trec,'^ and all the 
country round, but, much as we enquired about Gur-khattri, 
our guide, one Malik Bu-sa‘id Kammi,^ would say nothing 
Fol. 146. about it. When we were almost back in camp, however, he told 
Khwaja Muhammad-arnin that it was in Ihgram and that he 
had said nothing about it Ix^cause of its confined cells and 
narrow passages. The Khwaja, having there and then abused 
him, repeated to us what he had said, but we could not go back 
because the road was long and the day far spent. 

{e. Move against KoJiat) 

Whether to cross the water of Sind, or where else to go, was 
discussed in that camp.'' Baqi Chaghdnuini represented that it 
seemed we might go, without crossing the river and with one 
night's halt, to a place called Kohat where were many rich 
tribesmen ; moreover he brought Kabulis forward who repre- 
sented the matter just as he had done. We had never heard of 
the place, but, as he, my man in great authorit)', saw it good to 
go to Kohat and had brought forward sup])ort of his recom- 
mendation, — this being so! we broke up our plan of crossing 
the Sind-water into Hindustan, marched from Jam, forded the 
Bara- water, and dismounted not far from the pass {ddhd)i] 
through the Muhammad-mountain [fajj). At the time the 
Gagiani Afghans were located in Ihirashawar but, in dread of 
our army, had drawn off to the skirt-hills. One of their head- 
men, coming into this camp, did me obeisance ; we took him, as 

‘ G. of I. XX, 125 ai.d Cunninpham’.s Anrient History 1, 80. l;at)ur saw thr place 
in 925 AU. (f. 232/^). 

" Cunningham, p. 29. Four ancient sites, not far removed horn one another, hear 
this name, Higram, viz. those near Ilujhan, Kabul, Jalalatiad ami Fasliawar. 

3 Cunningham, i, 79. 

^ rerha))<; a native of Kamarl on tlic Indus, but kamari is a word of diverse 
application (index j.w. ). 

5 The annals of this campaign to the eastward shew ll' il Uahni was little of a free 
agent ; that many acts of his owm were merciful ; that he sets dowm the barbarity of 
others as it was, according to liis plan of writing (f. 86) ; and that he iiad with him 
undisciplined robbers of Khusrau Shah’s former following. He cannot he taken as 
having jx»wer to command or control the acts of those, his guest -hegs and their 
following, who dictated his movements in this disastrous journey, one worse than 
a defeat, says Haidar Mirzii, 
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well a.s the Fajji, with us, so that, between them, they might Fol. 146A. 
point out the roads. We left that camp at midnight, crossed 
Muhammad-fajj at day-ri.se ^ and by breakfast-time descended 
on Kohat. Much cattle and buffalo fell to our men ; many 
Afghans were taken but I had them all collected and set them 
free. In the Kohat houses corn was found without limit. Our 
foragers raided as far as the Sind-river {daryd), rejoining us after 
one night’s halt. As what Baqi Chay;hdnumi had led us to expect 
did not come to hand, he grew rather ashamed of his scheme. 

When our foragers were back and after two nights in Kohat, 
we took counsel toother as to what would be our next good move, 
and we decided to over-run the Afghans of Bangash and the 
Bannu neighbourhood, then to go back to Kabul, either through 
Naghr (Bagh/an ?), or by the I^'armul-road (Tochi-vallcy ?). 

In Kohat, l)ar}'a Khan’s son, Yar-i-husain, who had waited 
on me in Krd)ul made petition, saying, “ If royal orders were 
given me for thc^^Dilazak," the ^Msuf-zai, and the Gagiani, these 
would not go far from my orders if I called uj) the Padshah’s 
swords on the other side of the water of Sind.” ' The farman 
he petitioned for being given, he was allowed to go Fom Kohat. 

(/ March to Thai.) 

Marching out of Kohat, we took the Hangu-road for Ikangash. Fol. m?- 
Between Kohat and Hangu that road runs through a val]c\' shut 
in on cither hand by the mountains. When we entered this 
valley, the Afghans of Kohat and thereabouts who were gathered 
on both hill-skirts, raised their war-cry with great clamour. Our 
then guide, Malik Bu-sa‘id Kamari was well-acquainted with 
the Afghan locations ; he represented that further on there was 
a detached hill on our right, where, if the Afghans came down 
to it from the hill-skirt, we might surround and take them. God 
brought it right ! The Afghans, on reaching the place, did come 
down. We ordered one party of braves to seize the neck of 
land between that hill and the mountains, others to move along 

’ For the route here see Masson, i, II7 and Colquhoun’s With the Kuram Field- 
force p. 48. 

^ Tile Ilai. MvS. writes this Dilah^z^k. 

3 i.e. rai.sed a force in Babur’s name. He took advantage of this fann&n in 9^ i ah. 
to kill Baqi Cha^hanlini (f. 159^-160). 
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its sides, so mat under attack made from all sides at once, the 
Afghans might be made to reach their doom. Against the all- 
rotind assault, they could not even fight ; a hundred or two were 
taken, some were brought in alive but of most, the heads only 
were brought. We had been told that when Afghans are power- 
less to resist, they go before their foe with grass between their 
teeth, this being as much as to say, “ 1 am your cow." ^ Here 
we saw this custom ; Afghans unable to make resistance, came 
before us with grass between their teeth. Those our men had 
brought in as prisoners were ordered to be beheaded and a pillar 
of their heads was set up in our camp.^ 

Next day we marched forward and dismounted at Hangu, 
where local Afghans had made a sangur on a hill. I first heard 
the word sangur after coming to Kabul where people describe 
fortifying themselves on a hill as making a sangur. Our men 
went straight up, broke into it and cut off a hundred or two of 
insolent Afghan heads. There also a pillar of heads was .set up. 

From Hangu we marched, with one night’s halt, to Til (Thal),^ 
below Bangash ; there also our men went out and raided the 
Afghans near-by ; some of them however turned back rather 
lightly from a sangur,^ 

(^. Across country into Bannu?) 

On leaving Til (Thai) we went, without a road, right down 
a steep descent, on through out-of-the-way narrows, halted one 
night, and next day came down into Bannu,^ man, horse and 
camel all worn out with fatigue and with most of the booty in 
cattle left on the way. The frequented road must have been 
a few miles to our right ; the one we came by did not seem 

^ Of the Yusuf-zal and Ranjit-slngh, Masson says, (i, 141) “The miserable, hunted 
wretches threw themselves on the ground, and placing a blade or tuft of grass in their 
mouths, cried out, “ I am your cow.” This act and explanation, which would have 
saved them from an orthodox Hindu, had no effect with the infuriated Sikhs.” This 
form of supplication is at least as old as the days of Firdausi (Krskine, p. 159 ^^*). 
The Bah&r-i-'ajam is quoted by Vullers as saying that in India, suppliants take straw 
in the mouth to indicate that they are blanched and yellow from fear. 

“ This barbarous custom has always prevailed amongst the Tartar conquerors of 
Asia (Erskine). For examples under Timur see Raverty’s Notes p. 137. 

3 For a good description of the road from Kohat to Thai see Bel lew’s Mission p. 104. 

^ F. 88^ has the same phrase about the doubtful courage of one Sayyidi Qara. 

5 Not to the mod. town of Bannu, [that having been begun only in 1848 AD.] but 
wherever their wrong road brought them out into the Bannu amphitheatre. The 
Survey Map of 1868, No. 15, shews the physical features of the wrong route. 
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a riding-road at all ; it was understood to be called the Gosfand- Foi. 148. 
liyar (Sheep-road), — liydr being Afghani for a road, — because 
sometimes shepherds and herdsmen take their flocks and herds 
by it through those narrows. Most of our men regarded our 
being brought down by that left-hand road as an ill-design of 
Malik Bu-sa‘id Kamari} 

(//. Bannu and the 'ha-khail country}) 

The Bannu lands lie, a dead level, immediately outside the 
Bangash and Naghr hills, these being to their north. The 
Bangash torrent (the Kuram) comes down into Bannu and 
fertilizes its lands. South(-east) of them are Chaupara and the 
water of Sind ; to their east is Din-kot ; (south-)west is the Plain 
(Dasht), known also as Bazar and Taq.^ The Bannu lands are 
cultivated by the Kurani, Kiwi, Sur, ‘Isa-khail and Nia-zai of 
the Afghan tribesmen. 

After dismounting in Bannu, we heard that the tribesmen in 
the Plain (Da.sht) were for resisting and were entrenching 
themselves on a hill to the north. A force headed by Jahangir 
Mirza, went against what seemed to be the Kiwi sangur, took it 
at once, made general slaughter, cut off and brought in many 
head.s. Much white cloth fell into (their) hands. In Bannu 
also a pillar of heads was set up. After the sangur had been 
taken, the Kiwi head-man, Shadi, Khan, came to my presence, 
with grass between his teeth, and did me obeisance. I pardoned 
all the prisoners. 

After we had over-run Kohat, it had been decided that 
Bangash and Bannu should be over-run, and return to Kabul Foi. 148^. 
made through Naghr or through P^armul. ' But when Bannu had 
been over-run, per.sons knowing the country represented that the 
Plain was clo.se by, with its good roads and many people ; so it 
was settled to over-run the Plain and to return to Kabul 
afterwards by way of P^armul.^ 

* Perhaps he connived at recovery of cattle by those raided already. 

* Taq is the Tank of Maps ; B^.ar was s.w. of it. Tank for Taq looks to be 
a variant due to nasal utterance (Vigne, p. 77, p. 203 and Map ; and, as bearing on 
the nasal, in loco, Appendix E). 

3 If return had been made after over- running Bannu, it would have been made by 
the Tochi-valley ancj so through Farmiil ; if after over running the Plain, Babur’s 
details shew that the westward turn was meant to be by the Gumal-valley and one of 
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Marching next day, we dismounted at an ‘Isa-khail village on 
that same water (the Kuram) but, as the villagers had into 
the Chaupara hills on hearinj:^ of us, we left it and dismounted 
on the skirt of Chaupara. Our forai^ers went from there into 
the hills, destroyed the ‘Isa-khail sajiiinr and came hack with 
sheep, herds and cloth. That night the ‘Isa-khail made an 
attack on us but, as good watch was kept all through these 
operations, they could do nothing. So cautious were we that at 
night our right and left, centre and van were just in the way 
they had dismounted, each according to its place in battle, each 
prepared for its own post, with men on foot all round the camp, at 
an arrow’s distance bom the tents. Every night the arm)^ was 
posted in this way and every night three or four of m}^ household 
made the rounds with torches, each in his turn. I for m\’ part 
made the round once each night. Those not at their [)osts had 
their noses slit and were led round through the army. Jahangir 
Mirza was the right wing, with Haqi CJun^JiCDnaui, Sherim d’aghai, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and other begs. Mirz;i Khan was the 
left wing, with ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, Oasiin Beg and other begs. 
In the centre there were no great begs, all were hou.sehold-begs. 
Sayyid Oasim Lord-of-the-gate, was the van, with Bilha Aughuh, 
A llah-birdi (var. Allah-quli PUran), and some other begs. 'Phe 
army was in six divisions, each of which had its day and night 
on guard. 

Marching from that hill-skirt, our faces set west, wc dismounted 
on a waterle.ss plain {qiif) between Bannu and the Plain. The 
soldiers got water here for themselves, their herds and .so on, by 
digging down, from one to one-and-a-half yards, into the dry 
water-course, when water came. Not here only did this happen 
for all the rivers of Hindustan have the peculiarity that water is 
safe to be found by digging down from one to one-and-a-half 
yards in their beds. It is a wonderful provision of God that where, 
except for the great rivers, there are no running- waters,^ water 
should be so placed within reach in dry water-courses. 

two routes out of it, still to Farmul ; but the extended march southward to near 
Dara-i-Ghazi Khan made the westward turn be taken through the valley opening at 
Sakhl-sawar. 

‘ This will int flji, none of the artificial runlets familiar where Babur had lived 
before getting to know Hindu.sian. 
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W’c loft that dry channel next mornini>. Some of our inen, 
riclinj^ hj^ht, reached \ illaj.4es of the Plain in the afternoon, raided 
a few', and hroui^dit back flocks, cloth and horses bred for trade.^ 
Pack-animals and camels and also the braves we had outdistanced, 
kept comiipi[ into cam[) all throu^di that nij^dit till dawn and on 
till that morr()W'’s noon, llurini:^ our sta)' there, the forai^ers y„\. 149,6. 
brouphl in from x ilk'u^es in the Plain, masses of sheep and cattle, 
and, from Afj(han tiaders met on the roads, white cloths, aromatic 
roots, sULtar.s, i lyui Ihiys, anrl horses l)red h)r trade. Hindi fvar. 

Mindi ) Mnyhit! unhorsed Khwaja Khi/.r iJihani, a well-known 
aiifl resj)e( t<‘d .Afcdian nvnx hant, cutting off and l)rinctin^ in his 
liead. ( )ncr w hen Slim'im 1 ai^hai w'ent in the rear of the foraj^XTS, 

.m Afidian faced him on tlie road and struck off Ins index-finj^er. 

a. Rriiirfi })iatL' for Knhu!.) 

d'wo roads were heard of as leadinc^ from w^here w'C were to 
(ihazni ; one was the I'unnel-rock fSan^-i-surakh j road, j)assiiv4 
Hirk ; Parak) and ^oin[^ on to Idirmril ; the other was one alon^' 
the (iumal, which also comes out at Idirmiil but without touchiiv^' 

Hirk f Barak V'- As durin^^ our stay in the Plain rain had fallen 
inccssantl\\ the Gumal waas so swollen that it would have been 
difficult to cross at the ford .w'e came to ; moreo\ er person.s well- 
ac(iuainted with the roads, repre.sented that i;oing by the Gumal 
road, this torrent must be crossed several times, that this was 
alwa\'s difficult when the waters were so high and that there waas 
alwau’s uncertaint)' on the Gupaal road. Nothing \vas settled 
then as to w hich of these two roads to take ; I expected it to be 
.settled next day w hen, after the drum of departure had sounded, Foi. 150. 
we talked it over as we w'ent.-^ It wais the ‘Id-i-fitr (March 7th 
1505 ad.); while I waas engaged in the ablutions due for the 
breaking of the fa.st, Jahangir Mirza and the begs di.scussed the 

* sauda-Aty pcrhap.s, pack ponies, p)erhaps, bred for .sale and not, foi own use. 

Burne.s ob.serves that in 1837 Luhani merchants carried precisely the same articles of 
trade as in Bahur’s day, 332 years earlier {Report IX p. 99). 

^ Mr. Erskine thou^*ht it prf)hah)e that the first ol tliest* ronte.s Menl tliroiij^h 
Kanigurarn, and llie .second through the ( diwalirbpas,'. and along the Gumal. AV;a\ 
fastne.ss, would .seem an appropriate name for Kanigurarn, but, if Babur meant to go 
to Ghazni, lie would he off (he ordinary Gumal-()ha/.ni route in going through Uarmul 
(AurgCin). Raverty’s Noiea give much useful detail about these routes, drawn from 
native sources. For Barak (Birk) sec Notes pp. S8, 89 ; V’igne, p. 102. 

J' roin this it would .seem that the alternative roads were ajjproached by one in 
common. 
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question of the roads. Some-one said that if vve were to turn 
the bilP of the Mehtar Sulaiman ran^e, this lying between 
the Plain and the Hill-country {desht u duki)':^ we should get 
a level road though it might make the difference of a few marches. 
For this they decided and moved off ; before my ablutions were 
finished the whole army had taken the road and most of it was 
across the Gumal. Not a man of us had ever seen the road ; 
no-one knew whether it was long or short ; we started- off just 
on a rumoured word ! 

The Prayer of the id was made on the bank of the Gumal. 
That year New-year’s Day3 fell close to the id-i-fitr, there being 
only a few days ly‘tween ; on their approximation I composed 
the following (Turki) ode : — 

Cilad is t}»e Bairam'mcHjn for him who sees both the face of the Moon and the 
Moon -face of his friend ; 

Sad i.s the Bairam-moon for me, far away from thy face, and from thee.* 

C) Babur ! dream of your luck when your P'ea.st is the meeting, your New-year 
the face ; 

h\)r better than that could not be with a hundred New-years and Bairams. 

After crossing the Gumal. torrent, we took our way along the 
skirt of the hills, our faces set south. A mile or two further on, 
Fol. some death-devoted Afghans shewed themselves on the lower 
edge of the hill-slope. Loo.se rein, off we went for them ; most 
of them fled but .some made foolish stand on rocky-piles^ of the 
foot-hills. One took post on a single rock seeming to have 
a precipice on the further side of it, so that he had not even a way 
of e.scape. SI, Quli Chundq (One-eared), all in his mail as he was, 
got up, slashed at, and took him. This was one of SI. Quli’s 
deeds done under my own eyes, which led to his favour and 
promotion.^ At another pile of rock, when Qutluq-qadam 
exchanged blows with an Afghan, they grappled and came down 

* tumshug, a bird’s bill, used here, as in Selsey-bill, for the naze (nose), or snout, 
the la.st spur, of a range. 

* Mere these words may be common nouns. 

3 Nii-roz, the feast of the old Persian New-year (Erskine) ; it is the day on which 
the Sun enters Aries. 

* In the [Turk!] Elph. and Hai. MSS. and in some Persian ones, there is a space 
left here as though to indicate a known omission. 

5 kamari, sometimes a cattle-enclosure, which may serve as a san^ir. The word 
may stand in one place of its Babur -nama uses for Gum-rahl (R.’s Notes s.fi. Gum- 
rahan). 

^ Index s.n. 
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lo^^ether, a strai<;ht fall of to to \2 yards; in the end Qutluq* 
qadam cut off and broui^dit in his man’s head. Kupiik Beg got 
hand-on-collar with an Afghan at another hill ; both rolled down 
to the bottom ; that liead also was brought in. All Afghans 
taken pri.soner were .set free. 

Marching .south through the Plain, and closely skirting Mehtar 
Sulaiman, wc came, with three nights’ halt, to a small township, 
called Hilah, on the Sind-watcr and dependent on Multan.^ The 
villagers cros.sed the water, mo.stly taking to their boats, but 
some Hung themselves in to cros.s. Some were .seen standing on 
an island in front of Bilah. Most of our men, man and horse in Fol. 151 . 
mail, f)lunged in and cro.ssed to the island ; some were carried 
down, one being Qul-i-aruk (thin slave), one of my servants, 
another the head tent-pitcher, another Jahangir Mlrza’s servant, 
Qaitmas Turknuht^ Cloth and things of the baggage {partaldik 
nhna) fell to our men. The villagers all cros.sed by boat to the 
further side of the river ; once there, some of them, trusting to 
the broad water, began to make play with their swords. Qul-i- 
bayazid, the taster, one of our men who had cro.ssed to the i.sland, 

.stripped himself and his horse and, right in front of them, 
plunged by himself into the river. The water on that side of 
the i.sland ma}’ have been twice or thrice as wide as on ours. 

He swum his hor.se straight for them till, an arrow’s-flight away, 
he came to a shallow where his weight must have been up-borne, 
the water l:)eing as high as the saddle-flap. There he stayed for 
as long as milk takes to boil ; no-one supported him Trom 
behind ; he had not a chance of support. He made a dash at 
them ; they shot a few arrows at him but, this not checking him, 
they took to flight. To swim such a river as the Sind, alone, 
bare on a bare-backed horse, no-one behind him, and to chase 
off a foe and occupy his ground, was a mightily bold deed ! He 
having driven the enemy off, other soldiers went over who Fol. 151 
returned with cloth and droves of various sorts. Qul-i-bayazid 
had already his place in my favour and kindness on account of 
his good service, and of courage several times shewn ; from the 
cook’s office I had raised him to the royal taster’s ; this time, as 

’ Vigne, p. 241 . 

* This name can be translated “ He turns not back ” or “ He stops not 
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will be told, I took up a position full of bounty, favour and 
promotion, — in truth he was worthy of honour and advancement. 

Two other marches were made down the Sind-water. Our 
men, by perpetually galloppin^^ off on raids, had knocked up 
their horses ; usually what the}^ took, cattle mostly, was not 
worth the gallop ; .sometimes indeed in the Plain there had been 
sheep, sometimes one sort of cloth or other, but, the l^lain left 
behind, nothing was had but cattle. A mere servant would 
bring in 3 or 400 hearl during our marches along the Sind -water, 
but every march many more would be left on the road than 
they brought in. 

(J. The zccstzuard march) 

Having made three moi'e marches’ close along the Sind, we 
left it when we came opposite Ihr Kanu’s tomb.*^ Going to the 
tomb, we there dismounted. Some of our soldiers having injured 
ol. 152. several of those in attendance on it, 1 had them cut to pieces. 
It is a tomb on the skirt of one of the Mehtar Sulaiinan 
mountains and held in much honour in Hindustan. 

Marching on from Pir Kanu, we dismounted in the (Pawat) 
pass ; next again in the lx:d of a torrent in Dilki.'^ After we 
left this camp there were brought in as many as 20 to 30 
folkjwers of a retainer of Shah Beg, bdizil Kukiilddsh, the 
darogha of Siwi. They had been sent to reconnoitre us but, as 
at that time, we were not on bad terms with Shah J 3 eg, we let 
them go, with horse and arms. After one night's halt, we 
reached Chutiah, a village of Dukh 

Although our men had constantly gallopped off to raid, both 
before we reached the Sind-water and all along its bank, they 
had not left horses behind, because there had been plenty of green 
food and corn. When, however, we left the river and set our 
faces for Pir Kanu, not even green fooci was to be had ; a little 
land under green crop might be found every two or three 

^ /.f. five from Hllah. 

‘ Raverty gives ihe saint’s name as Pir Kanun (Ar. kCtnun, listened to). It is the 
well-known .Saklii sarwar, honoured hy Hindus and Muhammadans, ((h of I., xxi, 
39U ; R. ’.s p. II and p. 12 and JASB 1855 ; Calcutta Review 1875, Macauliffe’s 
art. On the fair at Sakhi sarwar \ Leech’s Report VII, for the route; Khazlnatu 
P-asfiyd iv, 245. ) 

^ Tliis seems to be the sub-district of I^)andahar, Duki or I )ugi. 
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marches, but of horse-corn, none. So, beyond the camps 
mentioned, there bej^^an the leaving of horses behind. After 
passing Chutiali, my own felt-tent* had to be left from want of 
baggage-beasts. One night at that time, it rained so much, that 
water stood knee-deep in my tent [chadar ) ; I watched the night 
out till dawn, uncomfortabl)’ sitting on a pile of blankets. 

(/'. F^aqi ChitidinnhjNi s frcitr/irry.) 

A few marclies further on came Jaliangir Mirza, saying, “ 1 101. 1324. 
have a j)ri\ate worrl for voii." When we were in private, lie 
said, “ Ik'Kji Chiq:^li(Uiia}Ft came and said to me, 'You make the 
Ikidshah cross the water of Sind with 7, 8, 10 persons, then 
make )'ourself Padshah.”' Said 1 . " What others are lieard of as 
consulting with Iiirn?” Said he, “It was but a moment ago 
Ikuji Heg spoke to me ; I know no more.” Said I, “ I'ind out 
who the others are ; likely enough .Savvid Husain Akbar and 
SI. ‘All the page are m it, a.^ well as Khusrau Slulh's begs and 
hrave.s.’’ Here the Mir/a reall\’ beluived very well and like 
a bloi ul-relation ; what he now did was the counterf^art of what 
1 had doiK' in Kahmard,' in this same ill-hited mannikin’s other 
scheme o( tre<ic her) .-' 

On dismounting after ihe next march, I made Jahangir Mirza 
lead a bod)' of well-mounted men to raid the Aughans (Afghansj 
of that iR:ighhourhood. 

Main' men’s horses were now left behind in each camping- 
ground, tin: (lav coming when as main' as 2 or 30^0 were left. 

Uraves of the first rank went on foot ; Say) id Mahmud 
Af/Ldi/ih/il/o (Hie of tile best of the hou.sehokbbravcs, left his 
hor.s(.:,s behind and w.dkcnl. in this state as to hor.se.s we went 
.ill tlie rest of the wa\’ to Ghazni. 

d hree or four marclies furtlier on, Jahangir Mirza plundered 153 
some .Afghans and brought in a few sheep. 

( /. 1 lie A b- 1- istada , ) 

W’hen, with a fewv more inarches, we reached the Standing- 
water {Ab-i-i^tdda) a wonderfully large sheet of water presented 

' khar i^ah, .1 folding' I* nt on latlico frainc-work, perhaps a khibitka. 

It may ho more rot root to write Kah-ntard, as the Hai. MS. does and to under- 
stand in the name a reference to the grass(/-a.i) yield in j; capacity of the place. 

M. 121. 
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itself to view ; the level lands on its further side could not be 
seen at all ; its water seemed to join the sky ; the higher land 
and the mountains of that further side looked to hang between 
Heaven and l^arth, as in a mirage. I'he waters there gathered 
are said to be those of the spring-rain floods of the Xattawaz- 
plain, the Zurmut-valley, and the Oara-bagh meadow of the 
Gha/.ni-torrent,— floods of the spring-rains, and the over-plus * of 
the summer-rise of streams. 

W'hen within two miles of the Ab-i-istada, \\ c saw a wonderful 
thing, — something as red as the rose of the dawn ke[;t shewing 
and vanishing between the sky and tlie water. It kept coming 
and going. When v\e got quite cdose we learned that what 
seemed the cause were docks of geese," not lo.ooc , not 20,000 
in a flock, but geese innumerable which, when the mass c'f birds 
flapped their wings in diglU, sometimes shewed red. feathers, 
sometimes not. Nut onl\' was this bird there in countless 
numbers, but birds of everv sort. Kggs la}' in masses on the 
shore. When two Afghans, come there to collect eggs, saw us, 
* 53 ^^ they went into the water half a kiiroh (a mile). Some (.>f our 
men following, brought them back. As far as the\' went tlie 
water w’as of one depth, up to a iiorse’s l)elly ; it seemed not to 
lie in a hollow, the countr}' being flat. 

We dismounted at the torrent coming down to tne Ab-i-istada 
from the plain of Kattawaz. 1 he se 'eral e.her times we have 
pa.s.sed it, we have found a dr\- chann< 1 witli no water w hatexer,^ 
but this time, there was so much water, from the spring- rains, 
that no fore! could be found. I he water was not ver}' broad 
but very deep. Horses and camels were made to swim it ; some 
of the baggage was hauled over with ro{)es. Hax ing got across, 
we went on through Old Nani and Sar-i-dih to (jhazm where 
for a few days Jahangir Mirza was our host, setting food before 
us and offering his tribute. 

* This may mean, wlial irrigation has ni*t 

" Mr. Erskine notes tiiat the description would lead us to imagine a fiock of 
flamingoes. Ma.sson found the lake filled with red legged, white fowl (i, 262); these 
and also what Hahur saw , may have been the China-goose which has hody and nei'k 
white, head and tail russet (Bellew's Mission p. 402). Broadfijot seems to have visited 
the lake when migrants were few', and through this to have been led to adverse 
comment on Babur’s accuracy p. 350). 

3 The usual drynes.s of the bed may have resulted from the irrigatifin of much land 
some 12 miles from Ghazni. 
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Return to KabuL) 

That year most waters came down in flood. No ford was 
found through the water of Dih-i-yaq‘ub.* For this reason we 
went straight on to Kamari, through the Sajawand-pass. At 
Kamari I had a hov^ fashioned in a pool, brought and set on the 
Dih-i-yaq‘ub-\\ater in front of Kamari. In this all our people 
were put over. 

We reached Kabul in the month of Zu’l-hijja (May 1 505 AD.).‘ 

A few days earlier Sayyid Yusuf Aughldqchi \xei(\ gone to God’s lol. 154. 
mercy through the pains of colic. 

(«. Misconduct of N a fir Mirzdi) 

It has been mentioned that at Qush-gunibaz, Nasir Mirza 
asked leave U) stay behind, say ing that he would follow in a few 
da)'s after taking something from his district for his retainers 
and followers."^ But having left us, he .sent a force against the 
people of Nur-valle}^ thc)^ having done something a little 
refractory. I'he difficulty of moving in that valley owing to the 
strong })osition of its fort and the rice-cultivation of its lands, 
has already been described.-^ The Mirza's commander, Pazli, in 
ground so irnjuacticable and in that one-road tract, instead of 
safe-guarding his men, scattered them to forage. Out came the 
valesmen, drove the foragers off, made it impossible to the rest 
to keep their ground, killed some, captured a mass of others 
and (>f horses, j^recisely what would hap\)en to any army 
chancing to be under such a [)erson as Fazli ! Whether because 
of this affair, or whether from want of heart, the Mirza did not 
follow us at all ; he stayed behind. 

Morcs)ver Ayub’s sons, \ usuf and Bahlul (Begchikj, more 
seditious, silly and arrogant |)er.sons than whom there may not 
exist, — to whom I had given, to Wlsul Alangar, to Bahlul ‘Ah- 
shang, they like Nasir Mirza, were to have taken .something from Fni. 154/;. 
their districts and to have come on with him, but, he not coming, 

‘ This is the Luhu^^ur (Logar) water, knee-deep in winter at the ford but spreading 
in flood with the spring-rains. Babur, not Inking able to cross it fur the direct roads 
into Kabul, kept on along its left bank, crossing it eventually at the Kamari of maps, 
s.e. of Kabul. 

* This disastrous exj^edition, full of privation and loss, had occupied some four 
months (T.R. p. 201). 

^ f. I45<^. f. 133^ and Appendix F”. 
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neither did they. All that winter the)- were the companions of 
hi-s cups and social j)leasures. I'hc}' also ovcr-ran the Tarkal-ini 
Afghans in it.' With the on-corning heats, the Mirza made 
march off the families of the clans, outside-tribes and horales who 
had wintered in Nmgnahar and the Lamghanat, driving them like 
shee[j l)efore him, with all their goods, as far as the Haran-watcr." 

f(’. Affairs oj BadakJishaji.) 

While Nasir Mirza was in camp on the ibiran-watei , hc' heard 
that the Ikidakhshis were united against the Auzl)eg^ and had 
killed some of them. 

Here are the particulars: — When Shaibacj Kh.m had given 
Oanduz to (Jaml)ar Hi and gone himself to Khwarizm "* ; (Jainbar 
Bi, in order to conciliate thi' Hadaklishis, sent them a s'^n of 
Muhammad-i-makhdumi, Mahmud In' name, l)ut Mubarak Shah, 
— whose ancestors are heard of as begs of the Ibidakhshan 
Shahs,— haviiag uplifted his own head, and cut off Mahmud’s and 
those of some Auzl)egs, made himself fast in the fort once known 
as Shaf-tiwar but re-named by him (Jila‘-i-zafar. Moreo\’er, in 
Rusta(| Muhammad qurrhl, an armourer of Khusraii Shah, then 
occupving Khamalangan, slew Shaiba(} Khan's .ynir and some 
Auzbegs anrl made that place fast. Zubair of Ragh, again, 
55. who.se fcjrefathcrs also w ill have l)een begs of the Hadakhshan 
, Shrihs, u[jrose in Ragh.-^ Jahangir f 'urkjndfi, again, a .servant 
of Khusrau Shah’s Walt, collected some of the fugitive soldiers 
and tribesmen Wall had left behind, and with them withdrew 
into a fastness .5 

Nasir Mirza, hearing these various items of news and spurred 
on by the instigation of a few sill)’, short-sighted persons to 
covet Hadakhshan, marched along the Shibr-tu and Ab-dara 
road, driving like sheep before him the families of the men who 
had come into Kabul from the other side of the Amu.'* 

' 4 'lity wtTC located in Man<irawar in 926 All. (T. 251). 

' This was done, nianifestly, with tJic de.sign of drawing after the families their 
fighting men, then away \oth Iial)ur. 

^ f. i6j. Shaihatj Khan l)esie^ed C'hin Sufi, SI. I hisain Mirza'.s man in Khwarizm 
(T.R. p. 204 ; Shaifiaiit nriHia, X’amhery, 'I'ahle of ('ontents and note .Sq). 

'* Survey Map 1889, Sadda. The Kaj^low^ater flows n.w. into the Oxus (Amu). 

5 hirk, a mountain stronj^liold ; cf. f. 149A note to Rirk (liarak). 

^ They were thus driven on from the Baran-water (f. l54/d- 
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Affairs of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Khusrau Shah and Ahmad-i-qdsim were in flight 
from Ajar for Khurasan,’ they meeting in with BadTu’z-zaman 
Mirza and Zu’n-nun Beg, all went on together to the presence of 
SI. Husain Mirza in Hen. All had long been foes of his ; all 
had behaved unmannerly to him ; what brands had they not set 
on his heart ! Yet all now went to him in their distress, and all 
went through me. For it is not likely they would have seen 
him if I had not made Khusrau Shah helpless by parting him 
from his following, and if I had not taken Kabul from Zu’n’nun’s 
son, Muqim. Badru’z-zaman Mirza himself was as dough in the Fol. 155^. 
hands of the rest ; beyc»nd their word he could not go. SI. Husain 
Mirza took up a gracious attitude towards one and all, mentioned 
no-one’s misdeeds, even made them gifts. 

ShortI}' after their arrival Khusrau Shah asked for leave to go 
tc) his own country, saying, “ If I go, I shall get it all into my 
hands.” As he had reached Hen without equipment and without 
resources, they finessed a little about his leave. He became 
importimat?. Muhammad Baranduq retorted roundly on him 
with, ” When }'ou had 30,000 men behind you and the whole 
country in your hands, what did you effect against the Auzbeg? 

What will you do now with your 500 men and the Auzbegs in 
posse.ssion ? ” He added a little good advice in a few sensible 
words, but all was in vain because the fated hour of Khusrau 
Shah’s death was near. Leave was at last given because of his 
importunity ; Khusrau Shah with his 3 or 400 followers, went 
straight into the borders of Dahanah. There as Nasir Mirza 
had Just gone across, these two met. 

Now the Badakhshi chiefs had invited only the Mirza ; they 
had not invited Khusrau Shah. Try as the Mirza did to persuade 
Khusrau Shah to go into the hill-country,^ the latter, quite 
understanding the whole time, would not consent to go, his own 
idea being that if he marched under the Mirza, he would get the Fol. 156 
country into his own hands. In the end, unable to agree, each 
of them, near Ishkimlsh, arrayed his following, put on mail, drew 
out to fight,and — departed. Nasm Mirza went on forBadakhshan ; 

Khusrau Shah after collecting a disorderly rabble, good and bad 

^ f. I26y ’ presumably. 
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of some 1,000 persons, went, with the intention of laying siege 
to Qunduz, to Khwaja Char-taq, one or two yighack outside it. 

{q. Death of Khusrau Shah.) 

At the time Shaibaq Khan, after overcoming Sultan Ahmad 
Tatnbal and Andijan, made a move on Hisar, his Honour 
Khusrau Shah^ away his country (Qunduz and Hisar) 

<^'ithout a blow struck, and saved himself. Thereupon Shaibaq 
Khan went to Hisar in which were Sheri m the page and a few 
good braves. They did not surrender Hisar, though their 
honourable beg had flung his country away and gone off ; they 
made Hisar fast. The siege of Hisar Shaibaq Khan entrusted to 
Hamza SI. and Mahdi Sultan,^ went to Qunduz, gave Qunduz to 
his younger brother, Mahmud Sultan and betook himself without 
delay to Khwarizm against Chin Sufi. But as, before he reached 
Samarkand on his way to Khwarizm, he heard of the death in 
Qunduz of his brother, Mahmud Sultan, he gave that place to 
Qambar Bi of Marv .3 

Qambar Bi was in Qunduz when Khusrau Shah went against 
it ; he at once sent oflT galloppers to summon Hamza SI. and the 
Fol. 156/^. others Shaibaq Khan had left behind. Hamza SI. came himself 
as far as the sarai on the Amu bank where he put his sons and 
begs in command of a force which went direct again.st Khusrau 
5 hah. There was neither fight nor flight for that fat, little man ; 
Hamza Sultan’s men unhorsed him, killed his sisters .son, 
Ahmad-i-qasim, Shenm the page and several good braves. Him 
they took into Qunduz, there struck his head off and from there 
sent it to Shaibaq Khan in Khwarizm. 

(r. Conduct in Kabul of Khusrau Shall s retainers.) 

Ju.st as Khusrau Shah had said they would do, his former 
retainers and followers, no .sooner than he marched again.st 

’ Here “ Hi Honour” translates Babur’s clearly ironical honorific plural. 

’ These two sultans, almost always mentioned in alliance, may be Tinuirids by 
maternal cle.scent (Index 5. //«.). So far I have found no direct statement of their 
parentage. My husband has .shewn me what may l>e one indication of if, viz. that 
two of the uncles of Shaibaq Khan (whose kinsmen the sultans seem to lx. 0 , Quj-kunji 
and Siunjak, were sons of a daughter of the Tlinurid Aiilugh Beg Samarkandi 
(H.S. ii, 318). See Vaml)er/s Bukharu p. 248 note. 

For the deaths of Tarnbal and Mahmud, mentioned in the above summary of 
Shaibaq Khan’s action.s, w the .^haibani-muna, Vambery, p. 323. 

H.S. ii, 323, for Khu.srau Shah’s character and deatli. 
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Qiincluz, chan^^cd in their demeanour to me,* most of them 
inarchinf^r off to near Khvvaja-i-riwaj.^ The greater number of 
the men in my service had been in hi.s. The Mughuls behaved 
well, taking up a position of adherence to me.3 On all this the 
news of Khusrau Shah’s death fell like water on fire; it put 
his men out. 

’ f. 124. 

^ KliwajM of the rhuliarl), presijma})ly a shrine nea*- rhul^arh-grouncts (1. 129^). 

< yukshi fnintilaiy lit. wtMil well, a common expression in the Babur -narna^ of which 
the reverse ^laienKsu is yatnanhk hila bardi (f. ibj). Some Persian MSS. make the 
disloyal hiil this is not only in opf)osition t(* the Turki text, it is a redundant 
statement since if disloyal, thrv are included in Hahur’s previous statement, as being 
Khiisraii .Shah's retainers. WItat miglit call for comment in Mughuls would l>e loyalty 
to Hahur. 
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(a. Death of Qntluq-nigar Khanivi.) 

In the month of Muharram my mother had fever. Blood 
was let without effect and a Khurasani doctor, known as Sayyid 
Tabib, in accordance with the Khurasan practice, ^uave her 
water-melon, but her time to die must have come, for on the 
Fol. 157. Saturday after six days of illness, she went to God’s mercy. 

On Sunday I and Qasim Kukuldash conveyed her to the 
New-year’s Garden on the mountain-skirt‘ where Aulugh Ikp" 
Mirza had built a house, and there, with the permission of his 
heirs , 3 we committed her to the earth. While we were mourning; 
for her, people let me know about (the death of) m\' youn^aT 
Khan dada Alacha Khan, and m\' itrandmother .Ai.san-daulat 
Begim.-^ Clo.se upon Khamm’s P'ortietlD^ arrived from Khura.saii 
Shah Begim the mother of the Khans, together with m)' maternal- 
aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim, formerly of SI. Ahmad Mir/.a’s 
and Muhammad Hu.sain Kurkan Dughlat}' Lament broke out 
afresh ; the bitterness of the.se partings was extreme. When 
the mourning-rites had been ob.served, food and victuals set out 
for the poor and destitute, the Qoran recited, and pra\ ers offered 
for the departed .souls, we steadied ourselves and all took heart 
again. 

(h. A futile start for Qandahdr.) 

When set free from these momentous duties, we got an arm}' 
to horse for Qandahar under the .strong insistance of Ikup 

' Elph. MS. f. \ 2 \b W.-i-Ii. I.O. 215 f. 126 and 217 f. 106/;; Meins, p. 169. 
tai^h-danianau, presumably the Koh-daman, and tlie garden will thus be the one 
of f. 1 36/^. 

3 If these heirs were descendants of .Aulu^h M. one would he at hand in 
‘Atxlu'r-razzacj, then a boy, and another, a daughter, was the wife of .Miujirn A>\^hiiU. 
As Mr. Fr.^Kine note.s, Musatmuns are most scrupulous not to bury their dead in 
ground gained by violence or wrong. 

^ The news of Ahmad’s death was belated ; he died some 13 months earlier, in the 
end of 909 All. and in Ea.stern Turki.stan. Perhaps details now' arrived. 
i.e, the fortieth day of mourning, when alms are given. 

^ Of those arriving, the first would find her step-daughter dead, the second her 
si.ster, the third, his late wife’s sister (T. R. p. 196). 
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Chaghdnidni. At the start I ^yent to Qush-nadir (var. nawar) 
where on dismounting I got fever. It was a strange sort of 
illness for whenever with much trouble I had been awakened, 
my eyes closed again in sleep. In four 01 five days I got 
quite well. 

(r. An earthquake ) 

At that time there was a great earthquake^ .such that most of 
the ramparts of forts and the walls of gardens fell down ; houses 
were levelled to the ground in towns and villages and many 
persons lay dead beneath them. Every house fell in Paghman- FoI. is?/*. 
village, and 70 to 80 strong heads-of'hou.ses lay dead under 
their walls. Between Pagh-man and Beg-tut^ a piece of ground, 
a good stone-throw 3 wide may-be, slid down as far as an 
arrow’s-flight ; where it had slid springs appeared. On the 
road between Istarghach and Maidan the ground was .so broken 
up for 6 to Z ylghdch (36-48 m.) that in .some places it rose as 
high as an elephant, in others .sank as deep ; here and there 
people were sucked in. W hen the Earth quaked, dust rose from 
the tops of the mountain.s. Nuru’l-lah the tambourchi ^ had 
been playing f)efore me ; he had two instruments with him and 
at the moment of the quake had both in his hands ; so out of 
his own control was he that the two knocked against each other. 

Jahangir Mirza was in the porch of an upper-room at a house 
built by Aulugh Beg Mirza in Tipa'; when the Earth quaked, 
he let hirn.self down and was not hurt, but the roof fell on 
.some-one with him in that upper-room, presumably one of his 
own circle ; that this person was not hurt in the least must have 
been solely through God’s mercy. In lipa most of the houses 
were levelled to the ground. The Earth quaked 33 times on 
the first day, and for a month afterwards used to quake two or 
three times in the 24 hours. The begs and soldiers having been 

‘ This will be th6 earthquake felt in Agra on Safar 3r(i 91 1 ah. (July 5th 1505 ad. 

Erskine’s History of India i, 229 note). Cf. Elliot and Dowson, iv, 465 and v, 99. 

’ Raverty’s Notes p. 690, 

3 bir kitta tdsh attmt ; var. bdsh dttmt. If t&sh be right, the reference will 
probably be to the throw of a catapult. 

< Here almost certainly, a drummer, because there were two tambours and because 
also Babur uses ^audi & ghai hakt for the other meanings of tambourchi^ lutanist and 
guitarist. The word has found its way, as tambourgi, into Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
(Canto ii, Ixxii. H. B. ). 
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ordered to repair the breaches rpade in the towers and ramparts 
ol. 158. of the fort (Kabul), everything was made good again in 20 da\ s 
or a month by their industry and energy. 

(d Campaign against Qaldt-i-ghilzai) 

Owing to my illness and to the earthquake, our j)lan of going 
to Qandahar had fallen somewhat into the background. The 
illness left behind and the fort repaired, it was taken up again. 
We were undecided at the time we dismounted l)elow Shni/. ‘ 
whether to go to Qandahar, or to over-run the hills and plains. 
Jahangir Mirza and the begs having assembled, counsel was 
taken and the matter found .settlement in a move f)n Qalat. On 
this move Jahangir Mirza and Hacji ChaghaniiDii insisted strongl)'. 

At Tazi^ there was word that Sher-i-‘ali the page with Kichik 
Haqi and others had thoughts of desertion; all were 
arrested ; Sher-i-‘ali was put to death because he had gi\ en clear 
signs of dislo)’alty and mi.sdoing both while in m\' .ser\'ice and 
not in mine, in this country and in that countr)'.-^ The others 
were let go with loss of hor.se and arms. 

On arriving at Qalat we attacked at once and from all sides, 
without our mail and without siege-appliances. As has been 
mentioned in this History, Kichik Khwaja, the elder brother of 
Khwaja Kalan, was a most daring brave ; he had used his sword 
i)l. 15^^^ in my presence .several times; he now clambered up the south- 
west tower of Qalat, was pricked in the e)'e with a sj)ear when 
almost up, and died of the wound two or three days after the 
place was taken. Plere that Kichik Haqi Diivaua who had l)een 
arrested when about to desert with Sher-i-'ali the page, expiated 
his ba.seness by being killed with a stone when he went under 
the ramparts. One or two other men died also. Fighting of 
this sort went on till the Afternoon ITayer when, just as our 
men were worn-out with the struggle and labour, those in the 
fort asked for peace and made surrender. Qalat had been given 
by Zu'n-niin Arghiin to Muqim, and in it now were Muqim s 
retainers, Farrukh Arghun and Qara Biliit (Afghan). When 
they came out with their swords and quivers hanging round 

* Kabul'Ghazni road (R.’s Notn index s.n.). 

“ var. Yari. Tazi is on theGhazni-Qalat-i-ghilzai road (R.’s Appendix p. 46). 

3 2.e. in Kabul and in the Trans- Himalayan country. 
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their necks, we forgave their offences.^ It was not my wish to 
reduce this high family^ to great straits ; for why? Because if 
we did so when such a foe as the Auzbeg was at our side, what 
would be said by those of far and near, who saw and heard ? 

As the move on Qalat had been made under the insistance of 
Jahangir Mirza and Baqi Chaghaniani, it was now made over to 
the Mirza’s charge. He would not accept it ; B^lq^ also could 
give no good answer in the matter. So, after such a storming 
and assaulting of Qalat, its capture was useless. 

We went back to Kjibul after over-running the Afghans of 
Sawa-sang and Ala-tagh on the south of Qalat, Fol. 

The night we dismounted at Kabul I went into the fort ; 
my tent and stable being in the Char-bagh, a Khirilchi thief 
going into the garden, fetched out and took away a bay horse 
of mine with its accoutrements, and my kliachar} 

(c. Death of Baqi Chaghanianif) 

From the time Baqi Chagha 7 iiani]B\\\^(\ me on the Amu-bank, 
no man of mine had had more trust and authority.*^ If a word 
were said, if an act were done, that word was his word, that act, 
his act. Spite of this, he had not done me fitting service, nor 
liad he shewn me due civility. Quite the contrary ! he had 
done things bad and unmannerly. Mean he was, miserl)' and 
malicious, i!l-tongued. envious and cross-natured. So miserly 
was he that although when he left Tirmiz, with his famil}’ and 
possessions, he ma\’ have owned 30 to 40,000 sheep, and 
although those masses of sheep used to pass in front of us at 
every cam|)ing-ground, he did not give a single one to our bare 


‘ T’ 1 h-h' will Ijc liiusL ai'am.st Bai)ur s suzerainty dune by their defence of gialat 
{‘ii Muqmi. 

' tabaqa, dynasty. IW usin^ this word habur shews recojjnition of hi^'h birth. It is 
noticeable linil he usually writes (tf an Arghun chief either simply as “Beg” or 
without a title. This does not ap|)ear tn imply admission of equality, since he styles 
even his bn»thers and sisters Mirza and Begun ; nor does it shew familiarity of inter- 
course, since none seems to have existed between him and /u'n-nun or Muqim. Thar 
he difl not admit equality is shewn on f. 208. The T.R. styles Zu n-nun “ Mirza”, 
a title hy which, as also by Shah, his descendants are tound styled (A. -i-a. 
Blochmann, .v.n. ). 

^ Turk! khaihar is a camel or mule used for carrying personal eflects. The word 
has been read by some scribes as khanjar, dagger. 

■* In 910 AH. he had induced Babur to come to Kabul instead of going into Khurasan 
(H.S. iii, 3*9) ; dictated the march to Kohat, and the rest of that 

disastrous travel. His real name was not Baqi but Muhammad Baqir (H.S. iii, 311). 
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braves, tortured as they were by the pangs of hunger ; at last in 
Kah-mard, he gave 50 ! 

Spite of acknowledging me for his chief {pddshah), he had 
nagarets beaten at his own Gate. He was sincere to none, had 
regard for none. What revenue there is from Kabul (town) 
comes from the tanigha^ ; the whole of this he had, together 
)l. 159^. vvith thtdiirogha-^hx^m Kabul and Panjhir, the Gadai (var. Kidi) 
Hazara, and kushluk'^ and control of the Gate^ With all this 
favour and finding, he was not in the least content ; quite the 
reverse! What medley of mischief he planned has been told ; 
we had taken not the smallest notice of an\' of it, nor had we 
cast it in his face, ile was alwa\'s asking for leave, affecting 
scruple at making the request. \Vc used to acknowledge the 
.scruple and excu.se ourselves from giving the leave, d'his 
would put him down for a few days ; then he would ask again. 
He went too far with his affected scruple and his takings of 
leave ! .Sick were w'e too of his conduct and his character. \\ e 
ga\'e the leave ; he repented asking for it and began to agitate 
against it, but all in vain ! He got wTitten down and .sent to 
me, “ His Highness made compact not to call me to account till 
nine-^ misdeeds had issued from me.” I answered w ith a reminder 
of eleven succe.ssive faults and .sent this to him through Mulla 
Baba of Pashaghar. He submitted and wais allowed to go 
tow’ards Hindustan, taking his family and [)o.ssession.s. A few 
of his retainers escorted him through Khaibar and returned ; he 
joined Baqi Gagiani s caravan and crossed at Nil-ab. 

Darya Khan’s son, Var-i-husain was then in Kacha-kot,^ 
having drawn into his .service, on the warrant of the fannan 
taken from me in Kohat, a few Afghans of the Dilazak (var. 
Dilah-zak) and Yu.suf-zai and also a few^ Jats and Gujur.s.^ 
With these he beat the roads, taking toll wdth might and main. 


^ These transit or custom diitie.s are so called because the dutiable articles are 
stamped wit)* a (am^ha, a wooden stamp. 

“ Perhap.s this word is an equivalent of Persian it^oshi, a tax on cattle and beasts 
of burden. 

3 ISaqi was one only and not tlje head of the Lords of the Gate. 

The choice of the number nine, links on presumably to the mystic value attached 
to it e.g. Tarkhans had nine privileges ; gifts were made by nines. 

5 It is near Hasan-ahdal (A. i-A. Jarrett, ii, 324 ). 

^ Forghe farman^ f. l^6d ; for Gujurs, G. of I. 
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Hcarii)^ about Raqi, he blocked the road» made the whole party Fol. i6o. 
prisoner, killed Baqi and took his wife. 

We ourselves had let liacji ^o without injuring him, but his 
own misdeeds rose up against him ; his own acts defeated him. 

Leave ihnu lo l ate the man wIik rifles thee wrong ; 

Ftir Fate is an avenging ser\it(>r. 


if. Attack on the l'iak)ndn Ifazaras.) 

d hat winter we just sat in the ( har-bagh till snow had fallen 
once or twice. 

'I’he 'I'urkman Hazaras, since we came into Kabul, had done 
a variety of insolent things and had robbed on the roads. We 
thouglit tlierehjre of over-running them, went into the town to 
Aulugh Reg Mirza’s house at the Rustan-sarai, and thence rode 
out in the month of Sha'ban ( hel). 1 506 AD.j. 

We raided a few Hazaras at janglik, at the mouth of the 
l)ara-i-khu.sh (Hap[)y-\'alleyjd Some were in a cave near the 
\'alley-mouth, hiding perhaps. Shaikh Darwish Kukuidash went 

{Author's }to((' on Shaikh DanciSi . ) He had been with me in the guerilla- 
tunes, was Maslcr-arinourt'r drew a strong 1><)W and shot agcxxl .shaft. 

incautiously right (auq) up to the cave-mouth, was shot {auqiab) 
in the ni[)ple by a Hazara inside and died there and then {auq).^ 

As most (jf the Turkman Hazaras seemed to be wintering 
inside the Dara-i-khush, we marched against them. 

The valley is shut in,-^ by a mile-long gully .stretching inwards 
from its mouth, 'i he road engirdles the mountain, having Fol. iM. 
a straight fall of some 50 to 60 yards below it and above it 
a precipice. Horsemen go along it in single-file. We passed 
the gully and went on through the day till between the Two 
Prayers (3 p.m.) without meeting a single person. Having spent 
the night somewhere, we found a fat cameH belonging to the 
Hazaras, had it killed, made part of its flesh into kababs^ and 

* var. Khwesh. Its water flows into the (Uiur-bund stream ; it seems to be the 
I)ara-i Turkman of Stanford and the Survey Maps both of which mark Janglik. For 
Hazara turbulence, f. and note. 

The repetition of auq in this sentence can hardly be accidental. 

^ taur \dara\, which I take to l>e Turki. round, complete. 

^ Three MSS. of the Turki text write tnr simiztuq tuvah ; but the two Persian 
translations have^a/’ shuturluq farbih, a shuturliiq being a baggage-camel witli little 
hair (Erskine). 

5 brochettes., meat cut into large mouthtuls, spitted and roasted. 

18 
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cooked part in a ewer {nftdb). Such c[ood camel-flesh had never 
been tasted ; some could not tell it from mutton. 

Next day we marched on for the Hazara winter-camp. At 
the first watch (9 a.m.) a man came from ahead, sayinj^^ that the 
Hazaras had blocked a ford in front with branches, checked our 
men and were fi^htin^. I'hat winter the snow lay \ery deep ; 
to move was difficult except on the road, d'he sw amfn^ meadows 
[tuk-ah) aloiyc^^ the stream were all frozen ; the stream could only 
be crossed fr(_)m the road hecau.se of snow and ice. I'he Hazaras 
had cut many branches, put them at the exit from the water and 
were fighting in the valley-bottom with horse and foot or raining 
. 161. arrows down from either side. 

Muhammad ‘Ah Mnbas/is/iir'^ ]k*g one of our most daring 
braves, newly [)rnmoted to the rank of beg and well worth}' of 
favour, went along the branch-blocked n>ad witljout his mail, 
was shot in the l)fdly and instantl}’ siirrenden/d his life. - As 
we had gone forward in haste, most of us were not in mail. 
Shaft after shaft flew by and fell ; with e<ich one \'usuf's Ahmad 
said anxiouslv, “ Hare“' like this }'ou go into it ! I have seen 
two arrows go close to your head ! " Said I, “ Don’t fear ! 
Many as good arrows as these have flown past my head ! ” So 
much said, Qasirn Heg, his men in full accoutrement,'* found 
a ford on our right and crossed. iLjfore their charge the Hazaras 
Could make no stand ; the\' fled, swiftlv pursued and unhorsed 
one after the other b\' tbo.se ju.st up with them. 

In guerdon for this feat Hangash was given t(j Oasiin 15eg. 
Hatim the armourer having been not bad in the affair, was 
[)romoted to Shaikh Darwish’s office of qdr-bei^'L Ikiba Ouii’s 
l\ij)ik isu) also went well forward in it, .so we entrusted Muh. 
‘All MubasJnhir s office to him. 

SI. Ouli CJuinaq (one-eared) started in pursuit of the Hazaras 
but there was no getting out of the hollow because of the snow. 
i6u/. Imr m}' own part J ju.st went with the.se braves. 

Near the Hazara winter-camp we found many sheej) and 
herds of honses. I myself collected as many as 4 t(j 500 sheep 

^ Perhaps he was officially an announcer ; the word means also l)earer of j^'ood news. 

" r/7«;/.y, without mail, as in the common phra.st* a hare hrave. 

J aupihni^ of horse and man (f. i i3/>' and note). 
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and from 20 to 25 horses. SI. Quli Chunnq and two or three of 
my personal servants were with me. 1 have ridden in a raid 
twice' ; tliis was the first time ; the other was when, coming in 
from Khurasan {[)\2 AH.), we raided these same Turkman 
Ila/aras. Our foragers brought in mas.ses of shee{) and horse.s. 

'I'he Ila/.iva wives and their little children had gone off up the 
snowy slopes and stayed there ; we were rather idle and it was 
getting late in the day ; so we turned hack and dismounted in 
their vers' dwellings. Deep indeed was the snow that winter! 

Off the road it was up to a horse’s qaptal,'^ so deep that the 
night-w atch was in the saddle all through till shoot of dawn. 

(joing out of the \’alle)', we spent the ne.xt night just inside 
the mouth, in the Hazara w inter-cjuarters. Marching from there, 

\\v dismounted at Janglik. At Janglik ^\arak "Dighai and other 
late-comers were ordered to take the Hazaras who had killed 
.Sluiikh Darwish and who, luckless and death-doomed, seemed 
still to be in the ca\e. ^^lrak Taghai and his band by .sending 
smoke into the ( ave, took 70 to 80 Hazaras who mo.stl)' died by 
the sword. 

gg. Colli'i tiini of tJic Sijy-iiii (rihitte.) 

On tiie ua\' back fr<>m the Hazara ex|:)editir>n we went te 
the .'\i-tugli(ii neighbourliood [)elow Ikiran ^ in order to cfdlect 
the revenue '>1 .Nijr-au. Jaiiangir Mirza, come up from Giiazni, Da. 162 . 
waitefi on me tlu:re. .At that time, on Ramzan 13th (heb. 7tli) 
such St iatK -p.iin attacked me that for 40 da) s some-one had 
to turn me ovta' from one side to the other. 

Of the (. seven valle\ s<;f the .Nijr-water the richkan-vailey, — 
and of thv' villages in the Pichkan-valley Chain, — and of Chain 
its head-man i jusain ijhauii in jKirticular, together with his elder 
and \-ounger brethren, were known and notorious for obstinacy 
and daring. On this account a force was sent under Jahangir 
Mirza, Qasim Heg going too, which went to Sar-i-tup (Hill-top), 
stormed and took a sanp^ur and made a lew meet their doom. 

* Manifestly liiihur means that lu- twice actually helped to cnlleet the hnoty. 

' This is that part of a horse covered hy the tw(» side-picce.s of u 1 urki saddle, from 
which the side-arch springs on either side (.Shaw). 

^ Baran-nno^ aya;pti, K\< e[)t the river I have found nothing called Haian ; the 
village marked Baian on the l iench Maj) would .suit the position ; it is n.e. of Cliai- 
vak-kar (f. 184 /' n(4e). 
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Because of the sciatic pain, people made a sort of litter 
for me in which they carried me along the bank of the Baran 
and into the town to the Bustan-sarai. There I stayed for 
a few days ; before that trouble was over a boil came out on 
my left cheek ; this was lanced and for it I also took a purge. 
When relieved, I went out into the Char-bagh. 

(//. Misconduct of Jahangir Mtrzd) 

At the time Jahangir Mirza waited on me, Ayub's sons 
Yusuf and Buhlul, who were in his service, had taken up a 
strifeful and seditious attitude towards me ; so the Mirza was 
not found to be what he had been earlier. In a few days 
he marched out of Tipa in his mail,* hurried back to Ghazni, 
there took Nani, killed some of its people and plundered all. 

Fol. 162^. After that he marched off with whatever men he had, through 
the Hazaras,^ his face set for Bamian. God knows that nothing 
had been done by me or my dependants to give him ground 
for anger or reproach ! What was heard of later on as perhaps 
explaining his going off in tht way he did, was this ; — When 
Qasim Beg went with other begs, to give him honouring 
meeting as he came up from Ghazni, the Mirza threw a falcon 
off at a quail. Just as the falcon, getting close, put out its 
pounce to seize the quail, the quail dropped to the ground. 
Hereupon shouts and cries, “Taken! is it taken?” Said 
Qasim Beg, “ Who looses the foe in his grip ? ” Their 
misunderstanding of this was their sole reason for going off, but 
they backed themselves on one or two other worse and weaker 
old cronish matters.^ After doing in Ghazni what has been 
mentioned, they drew off through the Hazaras to the Mughul 

t.e. prepared to fight. 

^ For the Hazara {Turk!, Ming) on the Mirza’s road see Raverty’s routes from 
Ghazni to the north. An account given by the T&rikhi rashidi (p. 196) of Jahangir’s 
doings i.s confused; its parenthetical “(at the same time)” can hardly l)e correct. 
Jahangir left Ghazni now, (91 1 AH.), as Babur left Kabul in 912 AH. without know- 
ledge of Husain’s death (911 AH.). Babur had heard it (f. 183/5) before Jahangir 
joined him (912 AH.); after their meeting they went on together to Herl. The 
petition of which the T.R. speaks as made by Jahangir to Babur, that he might go 
into Khurasan and help the Bai-qara Mirzas must have lieen made after the meeting 
of the two at Saf-hill (f. 184^). 

3 The plurals they and their of the preceding sentence stand no doubt for the Mirza, 
Yusuf and Buhlul who all had such punishment due as would lead them to hear threat 
in Qasim’s words now when all were within Babur’s pounce. 
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clans.’ These clans at that time had left Nasir Mirza but had 
not joined the Auzbeg, and were in Yai, Astar-ab and the 
summer-pastures thereabouts. 

(/. 5/. Husain Mirza calls up help against Shaibdq Khan.) 

SI. Husain Mirza, having resolved to repel Shaibaq Khan, 
summoned all his sons ; me too he summoned, sending to me 
Sayyid Afzal, son of Sayyid ‘Ah Khwab-bin (Seer-of-dreams). 

It was right on several grounds for us to start for Khurasan. 

One ground was that when a great ruler, sitting, as SI. Husain 
Mirza sat, in Timur Beg’s place, had resolved to act against Foi. 163. 
such a foe as Shaibaq Khan and had called up many men and 
had summoned his sons and his begs, if there were some who 
went on foot it was for us to go if on our heads ! if some took 
the bludgeon, we would take the stone ! A second ground was 
that, since Jahangir Mirza had gone to such lengths and had 
behaved so badly,^ we had either to dispel his resentment or to 
repel his attack. 

(y. Chin Sufi's death,) 

This year Shaib«aq Khan took Khwarizm after besieging Chin 
Sufi in it for ten months. There had been a mass of fighting 
during the siege ; many were the bold deeds done by the 
Khwarizmi braves ; nothing soever did they leave undone. Again 
and again their shooting w^as such that their arrows pierced 
shield and euirass, sometimes the two cuirasses. For ten 
months they sustained that siege without hope in any quarter. 

A few bare braves then lost heart, entered into talk with the 
Auzbeg and were in the act of letting him up into the fort 
when Chin Sufi had the news and went to the spot. Just as 
he was beating and forcing down the Auzbegs, his own page, 
in a discharge of arrows, shot him from behind. No man was 
left to fight ; the Auzbegs took Khwarizm. God’s mercy on 

‘ The.s«^ are the aimUqs from which the hghting-men \Nent east with Babur in 
910 Alt. and the fa nilics in which Nasir shepherded acros.s Hindu-kush (f. 154 and 
f. 155). 

■ yamdnlik bila hardi \ cf. f. 1 56^ and n. for its opposite, yakhshi hardildr ; and 
T. K. p. 196. 

’ One might be of mail, the ether of wadded cloth. 
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Chin Sufi, u’lio never for one moment ceas('fl to stake his life 
Fol. i63fi. for liis chief ! ' 

Shaibac] Klian entrusted Khwari/m to l\li[)iik (s/r) and 
went hack to Samarkand. 

(/'. Death of Snlt a }i Husain Mirza.) 

SI. I llu^ain Alir/a havini^ led his army out ayainsi Shaibaq 
Khan as far as Ikiha Ilahi^ went to God’s mercy, in the month 
of Zu’l-hijja ('Zu'l-hijja llth 911 All. — May 5th 1 AD.). 


SUITAN IdUSAIX MIRZA A\U HIS (OrKT.^ 

{a) IJis birth and descent. 

He was I)orn in Hen (Harai}, in (Muharram) 1S42 (aii.-- 
Junc-July, 143S AD.) in Shahrukh Mirza’s tirnc '^ and was the 
son of .Mansur Mir/a, son of Ikii-qara Mirza, .son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mir/.a, son of Amir Timur. Mansur Mirza and Hai- 
qara Mir/.a never rei^med. 

Ilis mother was hdru/a l^eL^im, a (^reat-j|:^randchild [nahira) 
of I'lmur ; throui^h her he hecame a grandchild of Miran 
shah also.*"' He was of hic^h birth on both sides, a ruler of royal 

' Chin Sfifi vv.i^ Ilusiiin ti,h- i/ard's man (T, K. ji 20.9. artliinus defence, 
faithfulm-.s^ and ahandonmejit recall flie inslance <>i a lak*r time wlien al.so n long road 
.strelc’iied hetween the man and (he help that failed him. But the Mir/.a was old, hi'. 
Tnililary strenj'th was, admittedly, sapped by ease ; hence his elder Khartum, his 
ne|.jlecl of liis ( Gordon 

It should he noted ll\at no mention of tlie pa^'e s fatal arrow is made hy the 
Shaihiini-Hama (Vamhery, p, 442), or by the 7 '(!nkh-i-ra\hidi (p. 204). Chin .Sufi\ 
death was on the 2 lst of (he -Second Kai;i 911 All. (Au^e 22 nd 1505 ad.). 

* This may he the “ HalK)ulei'’ of the Trench Map of 1904, on the lleri Kushk 
Maruchacj road. 

3 Elph. M.S. f. 127; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 132 and 217 f. IID^; Merits, p. 175 ; 
Me ms. i, 364. 

That Bal)ur .should have given hi.s laborious account of the C'ourt of Hcri seems due 
both to loyalty to a great Timurid, seated in Timur lieg’s place (f. 122(6), and to his 
own interest, as a man-of-letters and connoisseur in excellence, in that ruler’s galaxy 
of talent. His account here ()|jening is not complete ; its .sources are various ; they 
include the llabihie s-siyUr and what he will have learned himself in Hen or from 
members of the Bai-qara family, knowledgeable women some of tliem, who were wiin 
him in Hindu.'.tan. The narrow .scope of my notes shews that they attempt no more 
than to indicate further .sources of information and to clear up a few obscurities. 

^ Timur’s youngest .son, d. 850 AH. (i 44 ^ AD.). (T. H.S. iii, 203. The use in 

this sentence of Amir and not Beg as Tlnuir’s title is, up to this jxrint, unique in the 
Babur nama ; i( may be a scribe’.s error. 

5 Firuza's paternal lii.e of de.scent was as follows : — FiriiZ4a, daughter of .SI. Husain 
Quujuf, son of Aka Hegim, daughter of Timur. Her maternal descent was ; — Firuza, 
d. of tyilhiqsuUnn Begim, d. of Miran-.shah, s. of Timur. She died .Muh. 24111874 a if. 
(July 25th 1489 AD. H.S. iii, 218). 
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lineage.* Of the marriage (of Mansur with Firiizaj were l)orn 
two sons and two daughters, namely, Hai-qara Mirza and SI. 

Husain Mirza, Aka Begim and another daughter, Ikadka Hegim 
whom Alimad Khan took.‘ 

Jkii-(]ara Mirza was older than SI. Husain Mirza; he was 
his younger brother’s retainer but u.sed not to be present as 
head of the Court ; except in Court, he used to share his 
brother's divan [tusJiak]. He was given Ikilkh b)' his younger 
brother and was its Commandant for .several )'ears. 1 le had three 
sons, SI. Muhammad Mirza, SI. Wais Mirza and SI. Iskandar 
Mirza.-^ 

Aka Begun was older than the Mirza ; she was taken b}' Fu! 1^4 
SI. Ahmad Mirza,-'' a grand.son {nabirn) of Miran-shah • by him 
she had a son (Muhammad Sultan Mirza), known as Kichik 
(Little) Mirza, who at first was in his maternal-uncle’s .service, 
but later on gave uf) soldiering to c>ccu[)y himself with letters. 

He is .said to ha\e Ixicome \'ery learned and also to ha\'e taste 
in versc.^ Here is a l^ersian quatrain of his : — 

For lon^' on a life of devotion I [)1umed me, 

A.s one of the Uind (d tlie aF)stinent ranged me ; 

Where when Low eamt was devotion ? denial i* 

Ily the mercy of (LkJ it is I have [noved me ! 


‘ “No-one in the world had such ^rentage", writes Kh wand -amir, after detailing 
the Timurid, ('hmgiz-khanid, and other noted straiiK meeting in Ilu.sain fiai-qara 
(H.S. iii, 204). 

^ The Elph. MS. gives the Hegnn no name; BadTu’! jamal is correct (11. .S. iii, 
242). The curious “ liadka ” needs explanation. It seems probable that Babur left 
one of his blanks for later filling-in ; tiie natural run of his sentence here is “ Aka B. 
and Badi‘u’l-jamal B.” and not the detail, which follows in its due place, alxiul the 
mariiage with Ahmad. 

3 DiLum hashuiu haztr vulmas aidi ; the .sense of which may l)e that Bai-qara did 
not sit where tiie premier retainer usually s;a at the head of the Court (Bers. trs. 
mr-i-diuHin]. 

♦ From this Wais and SI. Hu.sain M.’s daughter vSulianim (f. were descended 
the Bai-qara Mirzas wFu) gave Akhar so much trouble. 

* 5 j\j, Uiis man might he mi.slaken for Babur’s uncle (^.2'.) of the same name, it may 
l)e well to .set down hi.s parentage. lie was a s. of Mirza vSayyidi Ahmad, s. of 
Miran-shah, s. of Timur {II. S. iii, 217, 241). I have not found mention eksewhere 
of “ Ahmad s. of Miran-sliah ” ; tlie ^ayyidl in his style points to a sayyida mother. 
He was (iovernor of Hen for a lime, for SI. II.M. ; ‘Ali sher has notices of him and 
of his son, Kichik Mirza {Jotu nal Asiaiique xvii, 293, M. Belin’s art. where may be 
seen notices of many other men mentioned by Babur). 

* 1 le collected ami thus preserved ‘Ali sher’s earlier piK'ms (Rieu’s Pers. Cal. p. 294). 
Mu’lnu’d-din al Zamji writes respectfully of his Inking worthy of credence in .some 
Egyptian matters w'ith which he became acquainted in twice passing through that 
country on his Pilgrimage {Journal A ii ad q in xvi, 476, de Meynard’s article). 
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This quatrain recalls one by the Mulla.* Kichik Mirza made 
the circuit of the kdba towards the end of his life. 

Badka (Badi‘u’l-jamal) Begim also was older" than the Mirza. 
She was given in the guerilla times to Ahmad Khan of Haji- 
tarkhan;^ by him she had two sons (SI. Mahmud Khan and 
Bahadur SI.) who went to Hen and were in the Mirza s service. 

{b) His appearance and habits. 

He was slant-eyed {qiyik guzluq) and lion-bodied, being 
slender from the waist downwards. Kven when old and white- 
bearded, he wore silken garments of fine red and green. He 
used to wear either the black lambskin cap {burk) or the 
qalpaq,^ but on a Feast-day would sometimes set u|) a little 
three-fold turban, wound broad and badly," stick a heron's 
plume in it and so go to Prayers. 

When he first took Hen, he thought of icciting the names of 
FeL 164/'. the Twelve Imams in the khutbal' but ‘Ali-sher Beg and others 
prevented it ; thereafter all his important acts were done in 
accordance with orthodox law. He could not perform the 
Prayers on account of a trouble in the joints/ and he kept no 
fasts. He was lively and pleasant, rather immoderate in tem[)e‘r, 
and with words that matched his temper. He shewed great 
respect for the law in several weighty- matters ; he once 
surrendered to the Avengers of blood a son of his own who had 


* Kichik M.’s quatrain is a mere phif^iarism (»f Janii's \\hicl> I am indebted to m) 
husband for locatinj;; as in the Dnvan I.O. MS. 47 p. 47 ; li. M. Add. 7774 p. 290 ; 
and Add. 7775 p. 285. M. Belin interprets tiie verse as an expre.ssion of the rise 
of the average good man to mystic.al rapture, not as his lapse from abstinence to 
indulgence (l.c. xvii, 296 and note^). 

Elph. MS. you hut Uai. M.S. iMr in which it is supfxirted by the “also" 
{/lam) of the sentence. 

J modern Astrakhan, f lus.ain’s guerilla w-ars were those tlirough which he cut his 
way to the throne of Heri. This liegim was married first to Ilr liudagh SI, (II..S. iii, 
242) ; he dying, she was married by Ahmad, pnssumably by levirate custom 
{yinkaltk) f. 12 and note). By Ahmad she had a daughter, styled Khan-zada Hegim 
whose affairs find comment on f. 206 and I I.S. lii, 359. (I'hc details of this note 
negative ,1 .suggestion of mine that liadka was tiie Ralii a sultan of f. 168 ((iul-lwidan, 
App. i. ««.).) 

* This is a fidt wide-awake worn by travellers in hot weather (.Shaw ) ; the Turkman 
bonnet (Erskine). 

5 Hai. MS. yamivtlik, badly, but Elph. MS. namayan. whence Er.skine’s 

^ This was a proof that he was then a ShTa (Erskine). 

7 The word perform may be excused in speaking of Musalmar; pir -'ers because they 
involve ceremonial bendings and prostrations (Erskine). 
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killed a man, and had him taken to the Judgment-gate {Ddru'l- 
qazd). He wa.s abstinent for six or seven years after he took 
the throne ; later on he degraded himself to drink. During the 
almost 40 years of his rule * in Khurasan, there may not have 
been one single day on which he did not drink after the Mid-day 
prayer ; earlier than that however he did not drink. What 
hap|)ened with his sons, the .soldiers and the town wa.s that 
everyone pursued vice and pleasure to cxce.s-S. Bold and daring 
he was ! d ime and again he got to work with his own sword, 
getting his own hand in wherever he arrayed to fight ; no man 
of Timur Beg's line has Ix^en known to match him in the slanhing 
of swords. He liad a leaning to poetry and even put a diwdn 
together, writing in Turki with Hu.saini for his pen-name.^ 

Many couplets in his dhvan are not bad ; it is however in one 
and the same metre throughout. Great ruler though he was, Fol. 165. 
both by the length of his reign {ydsh) and the breadth of his 
d(jminions, he yet, like little people kept fighting-rams, flew 
pigeons and fought cocks. 

(c.) His wars avd encounters} 

He swam the Gurgan-water in his guerilla days and gave 
a part)’ c>f Auzl:)egs a good Ix^ating 

Again, — with 60 men he fell on 3000 under Fay-master 
Muhammad ‘Ali, sent ahead by SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, and gave 
them a dowmright good beating (868 AH.). This was his one 
fine, out -standing feat-of-arms.-^ 

Again, — he fought and lx*at SI. Mahmud Mirza near Astarabad 

(865 AH.V' 

■ If F.atnir's 40 iiukidf rule iti llcii otilv, it (ucr-stalo , since V.idgar died in 
S75 AH. .ind lliisain in 911 AH. ufiile tlir inU-rvenin^ 36 years include the 5 ^ 

t' HifK'ralc oiH’s. If the 40 cinint iron) Soi AH. wlien Husain began to rule in Merv, 

II under sliites. It is a round nutnU'r, apparently. 

lying on the Ilminsky text, Dr. Kieii was led into the mistake of writing that 
llahur gavr l lusnin the wrong jkt) name, rr. Husain, and not Husainl (Turk. Cat. 
p. 2 SC). 

J Daulat-shiih says that as lie is not able to enumerate all Husain’s feats-of-arms, he, 

Turkman fashion, offers a gift of Nine. The Nine differ from those of liabur’s list in 
some dates ; they are also records of victory only (Browne, p. et Extr. iv, 

262, de Sayy’s article). 

*• Wolve.s’- water, a river and its town at the s.c. corner of the Caspian, the ancient 
lx)undary between J^ussia and Persia. The name varies a good deal in MSS. 

5 The battle was at Tarshiz; Abu-sa ‘id was ruling in Her! ; Daulat-shah (l.c. p. 523) 
gives 90 and 10,000 as the numbers of the opposed forces ! 
f. 26^ and note ; H.S. iii, 209 ; Daulat-shah p. 523. 
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Again, — this also in Astarabad, he fought and beat Sa‘idllq 
Sa‘id, son of Husain Turkman (873 AH. ?). 

Again, — after taking the throne (of Heri in Ramzan 873 ah. — 
March 1469 ad.), he fought and beat Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza 
at Chanaran ( 874 AH.).‘ 

Again, — coming swiftly^ from the Murgh-ab bridge-head (Sar- 
i-pul), he fell suddenly on Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza where 
he lay drunk in the Ravens’-garden (875 AH.), a victory which 
kept all Khurasan quiet. 

Again, — he fought and beat SI. Mahmud Mirza at Chikman- 
sarai in the neighbourhood of Andikhud and Shibrghan (876 ah.).^ 

Again, — he fell suddenly on Aba-bikr Mirza after that Mirza, 
joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans, had come out of ‘Iraq, 
beaten Aulugh Beg Mirza {Kabuli) in Takana and Khimar 
(var. Himar), taken Kabul, left it because of turmoil in ‘Iraq, 
crossed Khaibar, gone on to Khush-ab and Multan, on again to 
Fol. 165 /^. Siwi,5 thence to Karman and, unable to stay there, had entered 
the KhurTsan country (884 AH.).^ 

Again, — he defeated his .son Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza at Pul-i- 
chiragh (902 AH.) ; he also defeated his sons Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Kupuk (Round-shouldered) Mirza at Halwa-spring 
( 904 AH .).7 

Again, — he went to Qunduz, laid siege to it, could not take 
it, and retired ; he laid siege to Hisar, could not take tliat 
either, and rose from before it (901 ah.) ; he went into Zcrn-nun’s 
country, was given Bast by its ddrogha, did no more and retired 
(903 AH.).® A ruler so great and .so brave, after resolving royall)- 
on the.se three movements, just retired with nothing done ! 


' The loser was the last Shahrukhi ruler. Chanaran (variants) is near Ahiwaril, 
Anwari’s birth-place (H.S. iii, 218; D.S. p. 527). 

^ f. 85. D.S. (p. 540) and the H.S. (iii, 223) dwell on Husain’s speed through 
three continuous days and niglils. 

^ f. 26; H.S. iii, 227 ; D.S. p. 532. 

^ A])'i-sa‘id’s son by a Badaklishi Bejjnn (T.R. p. 108) ; he became bis father’s 
Gv/vemor in Badakhshan and married Husain Bal qarii's daughter Ilc^im Sultan at 
a date after 873 ah. (f. 168 and note ; H.S. iii, 196, 229, 234 37 ; D.S. p. 535). 

5 f. 152. 

'' Aba-bikr was defeated and put to death at the end of Kajab 8S4 All. Oct. 1479 aU- 
after flight before Husain acros-. the Gurgan-waler ( 11 . S. iii, 19b and 237 but D.S. 
I^- 539? ‘S^far 885 am.). 

7 f. 41, I'ul-i-chiragh ; for Halwa-spring, H.S. iii, 283 and Rieu’s Rers. Cat. [). 443. 
f. 33 (p. 57) and f. 57/;. 
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A|.^ain,~he rou[.,rl)t his son Hadru'/. /.ainan Mir/a in tin* 
Nlshin-incadow, who had come there with Zu’n-nun’s son, Shah 
He^; (903 AH.j. In that affair were these curious coincidences ; - 
The Mir/,a’s force will have been small, most of his men beino 
in Astaraf)ad ; on the very day of the fi^^dit, one force rejoined 
him coming back from y\.starabad, and SI. Mas'ud Mir/.a arrived 
to join SI. Husain Mirza after lettiiy^ Ikit-sun^har Mirza take 
I lisar, and Haidar Mirza came back from recaamoitrini; Badi‘u’z- 
zaman Mirza at Sabzawar. 

({/.) His countries. 

His counti'N' was Khurasan, with Ikilkh to tlic east, Bistam 
and Hamijhan to the west, Khwarizm to the north, Oandahar l\.!. 166. 
and Sistan to the south. W’hen he once had in his hands such 
a town as Hen, his onl)^ affair, by da\' and b)' ni^ht, was with 
ceunfort and pleasure ; nor was there a man of his either who 
did not take his ease. It followed of course that, as he no 
lon^^er tolerated the liardsiiiis and fati<.,aie of conque.st and 
sf)ldierin<;, his retainers and his territorie.s dw indled instead of 
increasing ri^ht dowai U) the time of his departure.' 

(c.) /fis chi Id roc 

k^ourtcen sons and eleven dauj^hters were born to him.^ The 
oldest of all his children was Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza ; (Itega 
Be^nm) a daughter of SI. Sanjar of Marv, w as his mother 

Shali-i-^hanb Mirza was another ; he had a stoop {bukuri) ; 
thoui^h ill to the c\^e, he was of ^ood character ; thou^di w^eak 
of bfKly, he was powerful of pen. He even j)ut adlivdn together, 
using Gharbati (Lowliness) for his pen-name and wTiting both 
d'urki and Persian \ er.se. Here is a conj)let of his : — 

Seeing a [K*ri fare a> I jxi.ssed, I Ix-canie iO fool ; 

Not knowing what w-as its name, where was its lioint*. 

For a time he wsts his father’s Governor in Heri. He died 
before liis father, leaving no child. 

‘ III ('oninienling thus liahur will have had in mind what he best knew, Husain’s 
futile moveinenlsal 9 >rinduz and lli.sar. 

■' niiU ; if qCiHh lie taken as Turkl, survived or remained, it would not ai>ply 

here since many of Husain's children predeceased him ; Ar. qalah would suit, meaning 
ht\i;ofte)t, horn. 

There are discrepgincie.s hetween liabur'.s details here and Khwan<l-4nnr’.s scattered 
through the Ilahihu s-siynr, concerning Hu'-ain's family. 
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Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza was another ; he was his father’s 
favourite son, but though this favourite, had neither accomplish- 
ments nor character. It was SI. Husain Mirza’s over-fondness 
for this son that led his other sons into rebellion. The mother 
of Shah-i-gharib Mirza and of Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza was 
Foi. i66<j, Khadija Begim, a former mistress of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza by 
whom she had had a daughter also, known as Aq (Fair) 
Begim. 

other sons were Abu’l-husain Mirza and Kupuk (var. 

was Muhammad Muhsin Mirza ; 
Aghacha. 

Abn-turab Mi^za was another. From his early years he 
had an excellent reputation. When the news of his father’s 
inci eased illness^ reached him and other news of other kinds 
also, he fled with his younger brother Muhammad-i-husain 
Mirza into ‘Iraq,^ and there abandoned soldiering to lead the 
darwish-life ; nothing further has been heard about him.^ His 
son Sohrab was in my service when I took Hisar after having 
beaten the sultans led by Hamza SI. and Mahdi SI. (917 All. — 
1511 AD.); he was blind of one eye and of wretchedly bad 
aspect ; his disposition matched even his ill-looks. Owing to 
some immoderate act {/n Vtiddt), he could not stay with me, so 
went off. For some of his immoderate doings, Nijm SanI put 
him to death near Astarabad.^ 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza was another. He must have been 
shut up {bund) with Shah lsma‘il at some place in ‘Iraq and 
have become his disciple ; 5 he became a rank heretic later on 
and became this although his father and brethren, older and 
younger, were all orthodox. He died in Astarfibad, still on the 
same wrong road, still with the same absurd opinions. A good 
deal is heard about his courage and heroism, but no deed of his 

* hi huTfiiri^ which may mean aversion due to Khadija Begim’s malevolence. 

^ Some of the several goings into ‘Iraq chronicled by Babur point to refuge taken 
with Timurids, de.srendants of Khalil and ‘Umar, sons of Miran-shah (Lane-Poole’s 
Muhammadan Dy 7 iasties, Table of the Timurids). 

3 He died before his father (H.S. iii, 327). 

^ He will have been killed previous to Ramzan 3rd 918 ah. (Nov. I2th, 1512 ad.), 
the date of the battle of Ghaj-dawan when Nijm .Sani died. 

5 The bund here may not imply that both were in prison, but that they were bound 
in close company, allowing Isma‘il, a fervent Shi ‘a, to convert the Mirza. 
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stands out as worthy ot record. He may have been poetically- 
disposed ; here is a couplet of his : — 

Grimed with dust, from tracking what game dost thou come? 

Steeped in sweat, from whose heart of flame dost thou come ? 

Faridun-i-husain Mirza was another. He drew a very strong FoI. 167. 
bow and shot a first-rate shaft ; people say his cross-bow 
{kaman-i-guroha) may have been 40 batmans} He himself was 
very brave but he had no luck in war ; he was beaten wherever 
he fought. He and his younger brother Ibn-i-husain Mirza 
were defeated at Rabat-i-duzd (var. Dudur) by Timur SI. and 
‘Ubaid SI. leading Shaibaq Khans advance (913 AH. ?), but he 
had done good things there.^ In Damghan he and Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza 3 fell into the hands of Shaibaq Khan who, killing 
neither, let both go free. Faridun-i-husain Mirza went later on 
to Qalat 4 where Shah Muhammad Diwdna had made himself 
fast ; there when the Auzbegs took the place, he was captured 
and killed. The three sons last-named were by Mingli BibI 
Aghacha, SI. Husain Mirza's Auzbeg mistress. 

Haidar Mirza was another ; his mother Payanda-sultan Begim 
was a daughter of SI. Abu-sa'id Mirza. Haidar Mirza was 
Governor of Balkh and Mashhad for some time during his father’s 
life. For him his father, when besieging Hisar (901 AH.) took 
(Bega Begim) a daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and Khan-zada 
Begim ; this done, he rose from before Hisar. One daughter 
only 3 was born of that marriage; she was named Shad (Joy) 


* The batmdn is a Turkish weight of I3lbs (Meninsky) or iSlhs (Wollaston). T he 
weight seems likely to refer to the strength demanded for rounding the bow {kam 
guroha-si) i.e. as much strength as to lift 40 bdtm&ns. Rounding or bending migi 
stand for stringing or drawing. The meaning can hardly be one of the weight of the 
cross-bow itself. Krskine read gurcUhieh for guroha (p. 180) and translated by 
“ double-stringed lx)w ” ; de Courteille (i, 373) read ^irdhiyth^ arrondi, ciradaire, 
in this following Ilminsky who may have followed Erskine. The Elph. and Hai. 
MSS. and the first W. -i-B. (1,0. 215 f. 113^) kamdn guroka-si ; the second 
W. -i* 3 . omits the passage, in the MSS. I have seen. 

® yakhshildr bdrib tur ; lit. good things went (on) ; d. f. 156^ and note. 

3 Badi‘u’z-zaman’s son, drowned at Chausa in 946 AH. ( 1 539 AD. ) AN. (H. Beveridge, 
i, 344 )- 

^ Qalat-i-nadirl, in Khurasan, the birth-place of Nadir Shzdi (T. R. p. 209). 

5 bir gina qiz, which on f. 86^ can fitly l^ read to mean daughterling, Tdchtercken, 
fillette, but here and i.a. f. 168, must have another meaning than diminutive and may 
be an equivalent of German Stuck and mean one only. Gul-badan gives an account 
of Shad’s manly pursuits (H.N. f. 2 ^b). 
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Bc^nm and ^iven to *Adil SL’ when she came to Kabul later 
on. Haidar Mirza departed from the world in his father’s 
F«> 1 . 167/'. life-time. 

Muhammad Ma‘.srim Mirza was atKjther. lie had Qandahar 
‘^dven to him and, as was fittin*.; with tliis, a dau^^hter of 
Afilui^h Mirza, (Hci^a Bci^'imj, was .set asicle for him ; when 
she went to Hen (902 AH.), SI. Husain Mirza made a splendid 
feast, setting, u\) a ^reat cliar-taq for it.*’ Lhoii^h Oandahar 
was given to Mvih. Masum M\r//a, he \^ad neither power nt)r 
influence there, since, if V)lack wen: done, or if while were done, 
the act was Shah Beg Ari^/nhi's. On this account the Mirza 
left Oandahar and went into Khurasan. He dierl before Ins 
father. 

h'arrukh-i-hu.sain Mirza was another. Brief life was granted 
to him ; he bade farewell to the world before his yr>unger brother 
1 bra h 1 m - i - h usai 1 1 M irzri. 


' Hr was iho .son of Maluli SI. (f. 320/^) and the fallier of ‘Aqil SI. An (A.N. 
index .v, >/. ). Several matters •‘'Uj^^cst that these men were of ihc Shahan Aii/.he^^s 
wIk* inter Jiiariied with Husain Bin-garii s family and some of wlioni went to linhiir in 
llindiistan. One such matter is that Kabul was tlie refii^'e of disposses.sed Ilaralis, 
after tlie ACi/l"'^ conquest ; that there ‘Aqil married Sh.id Hai-gani and that ‘Adil went 
on to iJahiii. Moreover Khafi Khan makes a staieineiit whicli (il correct) w'ould 
allow ‘Adil's father Mahdi to lie a f^randson (»f llusain Bni-garfi', this statement is 
lliaf when liahur defeated the Aii/Jx'^s in 9 ^ 1 ^ 1 - freed from llicir 

captivity two .sons (dcsceiulants) of his paternal uncle, named Mahdi .SI and Sultan 
Mirza. 1 Leaving:; the authenticity of the slalement aside lor a moment, it will he 
oliserved that tliis incident is of the same date ami jilace as anotfier well-vouclied for, 
namely that Hahur (hen and there killed Mahdi SI. Aftihe^ imd I lam/a SI. AuAn'i; 
alter defeating" them.] What makes in favour of Khafi Khan's csjrreclness is, not 
only that Hahur's foe Mahdi is not known to have had a .sim ‘Add. Inn also that liis 
“ Sultan Mirza” is not a style so certainly suiting I lam/.u as il does a Shahan sultan, 
om* who.se father was a Siiahan .sullan, and whose mother was a Muza's dauj^hier. 
Moreover tliis point of identification is [iressed hy tfu* correctness, m e ( ding to 
oriental statement of relationship, of Khafi Khan’s “paternal uncle” (ol ilahur), 
hecau.se this preci.sdy .suits SI. Husain Mirza with whose family these Shaljan sultans 
allied themselves. On the other hand it must he said that Khali K hairs .statement 
is not in the Engli.sh text of tlie Tiiyikh'i nuhidi^ the hook on whieli he mostly relies 
at this period, nor is it in my Imshand’s MS. ja copy from the Rampur ('odexj ; and 
t<t this must be added the verbal objection that a modicum of rhetoric allows a deatli 
to be described both in Turk! and Persian, as a relea.se from the captivity of a sinner's 
own acts (f. 160). Still Khafi Khan may he right ; his statement may yet lie found 
in -some other MS. of the T.R. or .some different .source ; it is one a scribe copying 
the T. R. might be led to omit hy rca.son of its coincidences. The k tiling and I lie release 
may both be riglu ; ‘Adil’s Mahdi may he the Shahan sultan inference makes him 
seem. This little crux pre.sses home the need of much attention to the lacunae in the 
Babur -nama, since in them are lost some exits and .some entries of Jiahur’s dramatic 
personae^ pertinently, mention of the death of Mahdi witli Hamza in 916 aii., and 
possibly also that of ‘Adil’s Mahdi’s release. 

- A char-laq maybe a large tent rising into four d(mies or having four porches. 
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Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza wai> another. They say his disposition 
was not bad ; he died before his father from bibbing and bibbing 
Her! wines. 

Ibn-i-husain Mirza and Muh. Qasim Mirza were others;^ 
their story will follow. Papa Aghacha was the mother of the 
five sons last-named. j 

Of all the Mirza’s daughters, Sultanim Begim was the oldest. 

She had no brother or sister of the full-blood. Her mother, 
known as Chuli (Desert) Begim, was a daughter of one of the 
Azaq begs. Sultanim Begim had great acquaintance with words 
[sos bilur aid!) ; she was never at fault for a word. Her father 
sent her out^ to SI. VVais Mirza, the middle son of his own elder 
brother Bai-qara Mirza ; she had a son and a daughter by him ; 
the daughter was sent out to Aisan-quli SI. younger brother of 
Yili-bars of the Shaban sultans the .son is that Muhammad 
SI. Mirza to whom 1 have given the Qanauj district.^ At that 
.same date Sultanim Begim, when on her way with her grandson Fol. 16S. 
from Kabul to Hindustan, went to Gods mercy at Nil-ab. Her 
various people turned back, taking her bones ; her grandson 
came on.5 

Four daughters were by Payanda-.sultan Begim. Aq Begim, 
the oldest, was .sent out to Muhammad Qasim /JrAz/, a grandson 
of Bega Begim the ydunger sister of Babur Mirza ; ^ there was one 
daughter {bir glna qiz), known as Qara-guz (Dark-eyed) Begim, 
whom Nasir Mirza {Mirdn-shdki) took. Kichik Begim was the 
.second ; for her SI. Mas‘ud Mirza had great desire but, try as he 
would, Payanda-sultan Begim, having an aversion for him, would 
not give her to him ; 7 she sent Kichik Begim out afterwards 

* II. S. iii, 367. 

^ This phra.se, common but not alway.s selected, suggests unwillingness to leave the 
paternal roof. 

3 AbiVl-gh^i’s History of the Mnyhuls, D<?smaisons, p. 207. 

^ The appointment was made in 933 ah. (1527 ad.) and .seems to have been held 
still in 934 AH. (ff. 329, 332). 

5 This grandson may have been a child travelling with his father’s household, 
perhaps Aulugh Mirzii, the oldest son of Muhammad Sultan Mirza {A. A. Blochmann, 
p. 461). No mention is made here of Sultanim Begim’s marriage with ‘Alxlu l-haql 
Mirza (f. 175). 

Ahu’l-qasim BM)ur ShUhrukhi presumably. 

^ The time may have been 902 ah. when Mas‘ud took his sister Bega Begim to 
Ilcri for her marriage with Haidar (H.S. iii, 2C0). 
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to Mulla Khwaja of the line of Sayyid Ata.‘ Her third and 
fourth daughters Bega Begim and Agha lk‘gim, she gave to 
Babur Mirza and Murad Mirza the sons of her younger sister, 
Rabi‘a-sultan Ikgim.^ 

Two other daughters of the Mirza were by Mingli l^ibi 
Aghacha. They gave the elder one, Bairam-sultan Begim to 
Sayyid ‘AbdiiTlah, one of the sayyids of Andikhud who was 
a grandson of Bai-qara Mirza 3 through a daughter. A son of 
this marriage, Sayyid Barka^ was in my service when Samarkand 
was taken (9^7 AH.-Mii AD.); he went to Aurganj later and 
there made claim to rule; the Red-heads5 killed him in Astarabad. 
Mingli Bibi’s second daughter was ]''atima-sultan Begim ; her 
they gave to Yadgar(-i-farrukh) Mirza of 7'imur Beg’s line.^ 
Three daughters^ were by Papa Aghacha. Of these the 
oldest, Sultan-nizhad Ikgim was made to go out to Iskandar 
Mirza, youngest son of SI. Hu.sain Mirza’s elder brother Bai-qara 
Mirza. The second, (Sa‘adat-bakht, known as) Begim Sultan, 
ol. i 6 Sb. was given to SI. Mas‘ud Mirza after his blinding.® l^y SI. Mas'ud 

' Khwaja Ahmad Vdsawi, known as Khwaja Ala, founder of tfie Ylsawi religious 
order. 

^ Not finding mention of a daughter of Abu -said named Rahra -sultan, I think she 
may be the daughter styled Aq Begim w'ho is No. 3 in Gul-hadan's guest-list for the 
Mystic Feast. 

^ Thi.sman I take to he Husain’s grandfather and not brother, both because ‘AIkIu’I 
lah was of Husain’s and his brother’s generation, and also because of the absence here 
of Babur’s usual defining words “ eider biother ” (of SI. Husain Mirza). -Jn this I have 
to differ from Dr. Rieu (iVrs. Cat. p. 152). 

“ So-named after hi'' ancestor .Sayyid Barka whose body was exhumed from Audi 
khud for reburial in S. .iikand, l>y I'imur’s wish and there laid in such a position that 
Timitr's body was at -s feet (Za/ar-Hdma u, 719; H.S. iii, 82). (For the above 
interesting detail I am iiuiebted to my husband.) 

5 Qizil-bdsh, Persians wearing red badges or caps to distinguish them as I’ersians. 

** Yadgar-i-farrukh Mirdn-shdhi (H.S. iii, 327). He may have been one of those 
Mlran-shalils of ‘Iraq from whom came Aka’s and Sultanim’s husbands, Ahmad and 
‘Abdu’l-baqi (ff. 164, I 7 S<^). 

7 This should be four (f. i 6 ()b). The H.S. (iii, 327) also names three only when 
giving Papa Aghacha’s daughters (the omission linking it with the B. N.), but elsewhere 
(iii, 229) it gives an account 01 a fourth girl’s marriage ; this fourth is needed to make 
up the total of 11 daughters. Babur’s and Kliwand-amir’s details of I’apa Agbacha’s 
quartette are defective ; the following may be a more correct list ; — (i) llegim Sulfari 
(a frequent dtlc), married to Aba-bikr Mirdn-shdhl (who died 884 ah.) and seeming 
too old to be the one [No. 3] who married Mas‘ud (H.S. iii, 229) ; (2) Sultan-nizhad, 
married to Iskandar Bdi-qard ; (3) Sa‘adat-bakht also known as lleglin Sultan, married 
to Mas‘ud Mirdn-shdhl [\\.^. iii, 327); (4) Manauwar-sultan, married to a son of 
ACilugh Beg Kabuli (H.S. iii, 32'’’^ 

® This “after” seems to contradict the statement (f. 58) that Maslld was made to 
kneel as a son-in-law [kuyddlik-kd yukunduritb) at a date previous to his blinding, 
hut the seeming contradiction may be explained by considering the following details ; 
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Mirza she had one daughter and one son. The daughter was 
brought up by Apaq Hegim of SI. Husain Mirza’s haram ; from 
lien she came to Kabul and was there given to Sayyid Mirza 
Apaq.* (Sa‘adat-bakht) Ik‘gim Sultan after the Auzbeg killed 
her husband, set out for the kaha with her son.^ News has just 
come {circa 934 AH.) that they have been heard of as in Makka 
and that the boy is becoming a bit of a great personage.^ I*apa 
Aghacha’s third (laughter was given to a sayyid of Andikhud, 
generally kne^wn as Sayyid Mirza.'^ 

Another of the Mirza’s daughters, ‘Ayisha-sultan l^egim was 
b)' a mistress, Zubaida Aghacha the grand-daughter of llusain-i- 
Shaikh Timur. They gave her to Oasim SI. of the Shaban 
.sultiins ; she had Iw him a son, named Oasim-i-husain SI. who 
came to serve me in Hindustan, was in the Holy l^attle with 
Rana Sanga, and was given Hadayun.^^ When Qasim SI. died, 
(his widow) ‘Ayisha-sultan Begim was taken by Buran SI. one 
of his relations, 7 by whom slie had a .son, named ‘Abdu’l-lah SI. 
now serving me and though young, not doing badly. 

(y. I /is ivives a 7 id conctibhiesi) 

I'he wife he first took was Bega Sultan Begim, a daughter of 
SI. Sanjar of Marv. She was the mother of Badl‘u’z-zaman 
Mirza. She was very cross-tempered and made the Mirza endure 


Ii left Ileri hastily (f. 58), went to Khusrau Shah and was blinded by him, — all in 
the last two months of 903 au. (1498 ai>.), after the kneeling on Zu’l-qa'da 3rd, 
(June 23rd) in the Ravens’ -garden. Here what Babur says is that the Begim was 
given [hirih) after the blifuling, the inference allowed being that though Mas‘ud had 
kneeled before the blinding, she had remained in her father’' house till his return 
after the blinding. 

' The first W.-i-B. write.s “Apaq Begim” (I.O, 215 f. 136) which would allow 
Sayyid Mirza to be a kinsman of Apaq lieglm, wife of Husain Bai-qara. 

' This brief summary conveys tlie impression that the Begim went on her pilgrimage 
shortly after Mas‘iid’s death (913 AU. ?), but maybe wrong ; — After MasTid’s murder, 
by one Bimash Mirza, dCu o^^ha of Sarakhs, at Shaibaq Khan’s order, she was married 
by Bimash M. (H.S. iii, 27S). How long after this she went to Makka is not said ; 
it was about 934 Alt. when Babur heard of her as there. 

T1 's clause is in the Hai. MS. but not in the Elph. MS. (f. I30> or Kehr’j 
(IlminsUy, p. 2ic), or in either Persian translation. The boy mayhave been 17 or 18 . 

^ This apj^ears a mistake (f. 1 68 foot, and note on Papa’s daughters). 

. - f. 1 7 H 

" 933 AH. 1527 AU. (f. 329 ;. 

7 Presumably this was a ylnkalJk marriage; it differs from some of tho.se chronicled 
and also from a levira’ j marriage in not being made with a childless wife. (Cf. index 
s. n, yinkallk. ) 
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much wretchedness, until driven at last to despair, he set himself 
free by divorcing her. What was he to do? Right was with him.^ 

A Lad wife in a good man’s house 
Makes this world already his hell. '" 

God preserve every Musalman from this misfortune! Would 
that not a single cross or ill-tempered wife were left in the world ! 

Chuli Begim was another; she was a daughter of the Azaq 
begs and was the mother of Sultanim Begim. 

Shahr-banu Begim was another; she was SI. Abu-.sa‘id Mirza’s 
daughter, taken after SI. Husain Mirza took the throne (873 AH.). 
When the Mirza’s other ladies got out of their litters and mounted 
horses, at the battle of Chikman, Shahr-banu Begim, putting her 
tru.st in her younger brother (SI. Mahmud M.), did not leave her 
litter, did not mount a horse ;3 people told the Mirza of this, so 
he divorced her and took her younger sister Payanda-sultan 
Begun. When the Auzbegs took Khura.san (913 AH.), Payanda- 
sultan Begim went into ‘Iraq, and in ‘Iraq she died in great 
mi.sery. 

Khadija Begim was another^ She had been a mistress of 
SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza and by him had had a daughter, Aq Begim ; 
after his defeat (873 AH.- 1468 ad.) she betook herself to Her! 
where SI. Husain Mirza took her, made her a great favourite, 
and promoted her to the rank of Begim. Very dominant indeed 
she became later on ; she it was wrought Muh. Mumin Mirza’s 
death ; 5 she in chief it was caused SI. Husain Mirza’s sons to 
rebel against him. She took herself for a sensible woman but 
was a silly chatterer, may also have been a heretic. Of her were 
born Shah-i-gharib Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza. 

Apaq Begim was another she had no children ; that Papa 
Aghacha the Mirza made such a favourite of was her foster-si.ster. 

* Kh wand -amir says that Bega Begim was jealous, died of grief at her divorce, and 
was buried in a College, of her own erection, in 893 ah. (1488 ad. H.S. iii, 245). 

^ Gulistan Cap. II, Story 31 (PlaU;s, p. 1 14)* 

3 i,€. did not get ready to ride off if her huslxind were beaten by her brother (f. Ii 
and note to Habiba). 

^ Khadija Begl Agha (H.S. ii, 230 and iii, 327); she would be promoted probably 
after Shah-i-gharlb’s birth. 

5 He was a son of Badi‘u’z-zaman. 

^ It is singular that this honoured woman's parentage is not mentioned ; if it be right 
on f. 168^ {q-v. with note) to read Sayyid Mirza of Apaq Begim, she may be a sa)^ida 
of Andikhud. 
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Being childless, Apacj Bcgim brought up as her own the 
children of Papa Aghacha. She nursed the Mlrza admirably 
when he was ill ; none of his other wives could nurse as she did. 

The year I came into Hindustan (932 AH.)* she came into Kabul 
from Meri and I shewed her all the honour and respect 1 could. 

While I was besieging Chandiri (934 AIT.) news came that in 
Kabul she had fulfilled God s will.^ 

One of the Mir/a’s mistresses was Latif-sultan Aghacha of the 
C’har-shamba people ^ ; she became the mother of Abu’l-muh.sin 
Mir/.a and Kupuk (or Kipik) Mirza (/>. Muhammad Muhsin). 

Another mistress was Mingli Bibi Aghacha^ an Auzbeg and 
one of Shah r- ban u Begim’s various people. She became the 
mother of Abii-turab Mirza, Muhammad-i-husain Mirza, Faridun- 
i-husain Mirza and of two daughters. 

I*apa Aghacha, the foster-sister of Apaq Begim was another 
mi.stre.ss. The Mirza saw her, looked on her with favour, took 
her and, as has been mentioned, she became the mother of five 
of his sons and four of his daughter.s .5 

Begi Sultan Aghacha was another mistress ; she had no child. 

There were also many concubines and mistresses held in little 
respect ; those enumerated were the respected wives and 
mistre.sses of SI. Husain Mirza. 

Strange indeed it is that of the 14 .sons born to a ruler so 
great as SI. Husain Mirza, one governing too in such a town as 
Heri, three only were born in legal marriage.^ In him, in his 
.sons, and in his tribes and hordes vice and debauchery were Fo\. 170. 
extremely prevalent. What shews this point precisely is that of 
the many .sons born to his dynasty not a sign or trace was left 


^ As Babur left Kabul on .Safar 1st (Nov. 17th 1525 ad.), the Begim must have 
arrived in Muharram 932 ah. (Oct. i8th to Nov. 17th). 

333 * As Chandiri was besieged in Rabl‘u’l-akhar 934 AH. this pas.sage shews 
that, as a minimum estimate, what remains of Babur’s composed narrative {i.e. down 
to f. 216^) was written after that date (Jan. 1528). 

3 Chdr-shambalar. Mention of another inhabitant of this place with the odd name, 
Wednesday (Char-.shaml)a), is made on f. 42b. 

* Mole-marked I>ady ; mo.st MSS. style her Bl but H.S. iii, 327, writes Blbl ; 
it varies also by calling her a Turk. She was a purchased .slave of Shahr-banu’s 
and was given to the Mirza by Shahr-banfi at the time of her own marriage 
with him. 

5 As noted already, f. 168^ enumerates three only. 

^ The three were almost certainly BadTuVzaman, Haidar, son of a Tlmurid mother, 
\nd Muj^ffar-i husain, born after his mother had been legally married. 
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in seven or eight years, excepting only Muhammad-i*zaman 
Mirza/ 

{g. His amirs.) 

There was Muhammad Raranduq Barlds, descending from 
Chaku Barlds as follows, — Muhammad Baranduq, son of 'Ali, 
son of Baranduq, son of Jahan-shah, son of Chaku Barlds^ He 
had been a beg of Babur Mirza’s presence ; later on SI. AbLi-sa‘id 
Mirza favoured him, gav^e him Kabul conjointly with Jahangir 
Barlds, and made him Aulugh Beg Mirza’s guardian. After the 
death of SI. Abu*sa‘id Mirza, Aulugh Beg Mirza formed designs 
against the two Barlas ; they got to know this, kept tight hold 
of him, made the tribes and hordes march, ^ moved as for Qunduz, 
and when up on Hindu-kush, courteously compelled Aulugh Beg 
Mirza to start back for Kabul, they themselves going on to 
SI. Husain Mirza in Khurasan, who, in his turn, shewed them 
great favour. Muhammad Baranduq was remarkably intelligent, 
a very leaderlike man indeed ! He was extravagantly fond of 
a hawk ; so much so, they say, that if a hawk of his had strayed 
or had died, he would ask, taking the names of his sons on his 
lips, what it would have mattered if such or such a son had died 
or had broken his neck, rather than this or that bird had died 
or had strayed, 

Muzaffar Barlds was another.^ He had been with the Mirza 
in the guerilla fighting and, for some cause unknown, had received 
extreme favour. In such honour was he in those guerilla days 
that the compact was for the Mirza to take four dang (sixths) 
of any country conquered, and for him to take two dang. 
A strange compact indeed ! How could it be right to make 
even a faithful .servant a co-partner in rule ? Not even a younger 

* Seven sons predeceased him : — Larrukh, Shah-i-gharib, Muh. Ma^sum^ Haidar, 
Ibrahim-i-husain, Muh. Husain and Abu-turab. So too five daughters : — Aq, Bega, 
Agha, Kichik and Fatima-sultan Begims. So too four wives : — Bega-sultan and 
Chilli Begims, Zubaida and Latif-sultan Aghachas (H.S. iii, 327). 

* Chaku, a Barlas, as was Timur, was one of Timur’s noted men. 

At this point some hand not the scril/e’s has entered on the margin of the Hai. MB. 
the descendants of Muh. Baranduq down into Akbar’s reign : — Muh. Faridun, bin 
Muh. Quli Khan, bin Mirza_‘Ari, bin Muh. Baranduq Barlas. Of these Faridun and 
Muh. Quli are amirs of the Ayin-i-akbart li.st (Blochmann, pp. 341, 342 ; H.S. iii, 233). 

^ Enforced marches of Mughuls and other nomads are mentioned also on f. 154^ 
and f. 1 S 5 - 

^ H.S. iii, 228, 233, 235. 
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brother or a .son obtains such a pact ; how then should a beg ? ^ 

When the Mirza had possession of the throne, he repented the 
compact, but his repentance was of no avail ; that muddy-minded 
mannikin, favoured so much already, made growing assumption 
to rule. The Mirza acted without judgment ; people say 
Muzaffar Barlds was poisoned in the end.^ God knows the 
truth ! 

‘Ali-sher Nazvai wclf another, the Mirza’s friend rather than 
his beg. They had been learners together in childhood and even 
then are said to have been close friends. It is not known for 
what offence SI. AbQ-sa‘id Mirza drove ‘All-sher l^eg from lleri ; 
he then went to Samarkand where he was protected and 
supported by Ahmad Ilaji Hcg during the .several years of his 
stay.-^ - He was noted for refinement of manner ; people fancied 
this due to the pride of high fortune but it may not have been 
so, it rna)' have been innate, since it was equally noticeable also 
in Samarkand.* ‘Ali-.^her Heg had no match. For as long as 
verse has been written in the 'I'lirki tongue, no-one has written 
so much or .so well as he. He wrote six books of poems 
five of them answering to the Quintet {Kli(vnsali),^ 
the sixth, entitled the Lisanu t-tair (longue of the birds), was 
in the same metre as the Mautiqa' t-fair (Speech of the birds).^ 

He put together four diwdus (collections) of odes, bearing the 
names, Curiosities of Childhood. Marvels of Youth. Wonders of 
Manhood and Advanta‘e;es of /{i;e7 I here are good qu.'itrains 
of his also. Scjme others of his compositions rank below those 17c 
mentioned ; amongst them is a collection of his letters, imitating 
that of Maukina ‘Abdu’r-rahman fa/ni :uul aiming at gath/*ring 
together every letter on an\’ topic he had ever written to any 
person. He wrote also the Mizanifl - auzdn (Measure of 
measures) on prosody ; it is ver\' worthless ; he has made 
mistake in it about the metres of four out of twenty-four 

‘ /v'. V h t >t\t; - pc r.‘»( 1 n . 

• Khwand-ainit says ho died a natural (loath (11. S. iii, 235). 
f. 21. tor a fuller acc(.)unt of Nawa'i, /. Asiatii/ut' xvji, 175, M. r*elin’.s article. 

^ i\r. when he wa.s poor and a heg’s (loi)ondant. Ho wont back to lleri at 
SI. Husain M. s reejuost in 873 au. 

^ Nizami’s (Rieu’s IVr.s, Cat. .s.n. ). 

** Karldu’d-dln- ‘attar’s (Ricu l.c. and Kncy. Hr.). 

7 Ghari 27 l)H\ysighaf\ NauHidini sk-shahnh. luniCi i'u l-ivasaf and Fawa tdii l-kihr. 
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quatrains, while about other measures he has made mistake such 
as any-one who has ^ivcn attention to j)rosody, will understand. 
He put a Persian diivCm toj^ctlier also, hVini (transitory) being 
his pen-name for Persian verse.' Some couplets in it are not 
bad but for the most part it is fiat and poor. In music also he 
composed good things {nima), some excellent airs and preludes 
{nn/ihsh n prshniu). No such patron and protector of men of 
parts and accomplishments is known, nor has one such been 
heard of as ever appearing. It was through his instruction and 
support that Master (Ustad) Qul-i-muhimmad the lutanist, 
Shaikh! the flautist, and Husain the lutanist, famous performers 
all, rose to eminence .iiid renown. It was through his effort and 
supervision that Master Bih-zad and Shah Mu/.affar became so 
distinguished in painting. Few arc heard of as having helped 
to lay the good foundation for future e.xcellence he helped to lay. 
He had neither .son nor daughter, wife or family ; he let the 
world pass by, alone and unencumbered. At first he was Keeper 
of the Seal ; in middle-life he became a beg and for a time was 
Commandant in Astanlbad ; later on he forsook .soldiering. He 
took nothing from the Mirza, on the contrary, he each year 
Lol. 17 1^. offered considerable gifts. When the Mirza was returning from 
the Astarabad camfjaign, ‘.Ah-sher Peg went out to give him 
meeting; they .saw one another but before ‘Ah-.sher Peg should 
have risen to leave, his condition became such that he could not 
ri.se. He was lifted u|.) and carried away ; the d(K:tors could not 
tell what was wrong ; he went to (iod’s mercy ne.xt day,* one of 
his own couplets suiting his case : — 

I was felled l»y a stroke oul ol their ken and mine ; 

Wiial, in sudi evll^. can doctors avail ? 

Ahmad the .son of Tawakkal Barlds was another ; ^ for a time 
he held Oandahar. 

Wall Peg was another ; he was of Haji Saifu’d-din Peg’s 
line,*^ and had been one of the Mirza’s fathers (Mansur’s) great 


' Every fVr.sian poet iias a takhallus (pen-name) which he introduces into tlic last 
couplet of each ode (f askine). 

^ The death occurred in the First Jumada 906 All. (Dec. 1500AI). ). 

3 Ni/amu’d-din Ahmad hin Tawakkal A’.rrA/y (I I.S. iii, 229). 

^ This may lie that uncle of Timur who made ihe l laj (T. R. p. 48, quoting the 
Zajar-uama). 
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begs/ Short life was granted to him after tlie Mirza took the 
throne (973 AH.) ; he died directly afterwards. He was orthodox 
and made the Prayers, was rough {turk) and sincere. 

HusainofShaikhTimur was another; he had been favoured and 
raised to the rank of beg^ by Babur Mirza. 

Nuyan Beg was another. He was a Sayyid of Tirmiz on his 
father’s side ; on his mother’s he was related both to SI. Abu-sa id 
Mirza and to SI. Husain Mlrza .3 SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza had 
favoured him ; he was the beg honoured in SI. Ahmad Mirza’s 
presence and he met with very great favour when lie went to 
SI. Hu.sain Mirza’s. He was a bragging, easy-going, wine-bibbing, 
jolly person. Through being in his father’s service, ♦ Hasan of 
Ya‘qub used to be called also Nuyan’s Hasan. 

Jahangir Barlds was another^ For a time he shared the 
Kabul command with Muhammad Baranduq Barlds, later On I'ol. 172 . 
went to SI. Husain Mirza’s presence and received very great 
favour. His movements and poses {harakat u sakandt) were 
graceful and charming ; he was also a man of pleasant tenijier. 

As he knew the rules of hunting and hawking, in those matters 
the Mirza gave iiim chief charge. He was a favourite of 
Badi’u’z-zarnan Mirza and, bearing that Mirza’s friendliness in 
mind, used to praise him. 

Mirza Ahmad of ‘All Farsi Bar Ids was another. Though he 
wrote no verse, he knew what was poetry. He was a gay-hearted, 
elegant {lerson, one by himself 

‘Abdu’l-khahq Beg was another, h'lruz Shah, Shahrukh Mirza’s 

' Sonic MSS. omit the word “ father” here hut to read it obviates the difticiilty nf 
calling Wall a great beg of SI. l luxiin .Mir/.a although he died when that mir/a took 
the throne (973 Alt.) and althougli no le.iding place i^ allotted to him in Hal)iir’s list 
of Heri begs. Here as in other parts of Habur’s account of llerl, the texts vary 
much whether Turk! or Persian, the I'.lph. MS. appears to call Wall a blockhead 
{dunhuz dur), tlie l lai, MS. writing /; <//?/■ (?). 

^ He had been Babur Shahrukhl' s raiCnval (('onrt -attendant), had fought against 
Husain for Yadgar-i-muhammad and had given a daughter to Hmsain (l.l.S. iii, 206, 

228, 230-32; D.S. in AW. et Ex. de Sayy p. 205). 

3 f. 29/). 

^ .S'/V, Elph. MS. and lK)tlj Pers. trss. but the Hai. M.S. omits “father”. To read 
it, however, suits the circumstance that Hasan of Ya‘(]\ib was not with Husain and 
in Harat but was connected with Mahmud Mirauihahi and Tirmlzlf. 24). Nuyan is 
not a personal name but is a title ; it implies good-birth ; all uses of it 1 have seen arc 
for members of the religious family of Tirmi/.. 

He was the .son of Ibrahim Barlas and a Badakhshi beglin (T. R. p. 108). 
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greatly favoured beg, was his grandfather ; ^ hence people called 
him Firuz Sh«ah’s ‘Abdu’l-khahq. He held Khwarizm for a time. 

Ibrahim Diilddi was another. He had good knowledge of 
revenue matters and the conduct of public business ; his work 
was that of a second Muh. liiranduq. 

Zu’n-nun Ar^huu was another.''^ He was a brave man, using 
his sword well in SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza's [jresence and later on 
getting his hand into the work whatever the fight. As to his 
courage there was no question at all, hut he was a bit of a fool. 
After he left our [^MJrdn-slidlii) Mir/as to go to SI. Husain 
Mirza, the Mirza gave him Glulr and the Nikdiris. He did 
Pol. 172/;. e.xcellent work in those parts with 70 to So men, with so few 
beating masses and masses of Ha/aras and Xikdiris ; he had 
not his match for keeping those tribes in order. After a while 
Zamin-dawar was given to him. His .son Shah-i-.shuja‘ ./rg/za;/ 
used to move about with him and even in chi\dho( 3 d used to 
chop away with Ifis sword. 'Fhc Mirza favoured Shrih-i-shuja' 
and, somewhat against ZCi'n-nun Ueg's wishes, joined him with 
his father in the government of Oandahar. Later on this fatiier 
and son made di.s.sension between that father and that .son,"^ and 
.stirred u[) much commotion. After I had overcome Khusrau 
Shall and parted his retainers from him, and aftei I had taken 
Krduil from ZCi'n-nun son .Muqim, Zu’n-nun 1 kg and 

Khusrau Shah both went, in their lielplessncss, to sec SI. Husain 
Mirza. Zii’n-nun Aiy^hiin grew greater after the Mirza’s death 
when tliey gave him the districts of the Hen Koh-daman, such 
as Auba (Ubeh) and Chachcharan.^ He was made Lord of 
Badfu’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate Lind Muhammad Haranduq Aarlds 
Lord of Muzaffar-i-hu.sain Mirza's, when the two Mirzas became 

' lie will have been therefore a collateral of Daulat shah whose relation to 
loriii-shih is thus expres>e(l hy Nawa’i v -Mlr Danlat-^hah firuz shd/t AV;'-///’;/;'- 
'amm zada-fi Amir ' Ala u d-daula Isfarayini-nin'.' aUi^huli ditt\ i.e. Mir I)aulat-sl>al> 
was the son of Firuz-shah paternal uncle’s sun, .Amir ‘.Ma'u’d-daula hfarayiui. 

Thus, Kiriiz-shah and Isfarayitii were first cousins; Daulat-shah and ‘Alxlu’l-klialkj’s 
fatiier w'erc second cousins ; wliile Daulat-shah and Kiruz-shah were first cousins, 
once removed (Kieu’s I’ers. Cal. p. 534; UrownesD. S. Enj^lish preface p. 14 and its 
reference to t lie I’ers. preface). 

* Tarkhan nCima, E. Zx \).\ I/istory 0/ India 303; ll.S. iii, 227. 

■' f. 41 and note. 

^ Both places are in tlie valley of the Deri-rud. 

2 BadEu’z-zaman married a daughter of ZiVn-nun ; she died in 91 1 AH. (E. & D. i, 
305 ; H..S. lii, 324). 
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joint-rulers in Heri, Brave though he was^he was a little crazed 
and shallow-pated ; if he had not been so, would he have accepted 
flattery as he did? would he have made himself so contemptible? 

Here are the details of the matter : — While he was so dominant 
and so trusted in Herl, a few shaikhs and miillas went to him 
and said, “The Spheres are holding commerce with us; \'ou are 
to be styled HizabruH-ldh (Lion of God) ; you \vill overcome 
the AOzbeg.” Fully accepting this flattery, he pilt his futa 
(bathing-cloth) round his neck ^ and gave thanks, Then, after 
Shaibaq Khan, coming against the Mir/.as, had beaten them one I'oi. i 
by one near Badghis, ZiVn-nun Arf^hun met him face to fare 
near Qara-rabat and, relying on that promise, stood up against 
him with lOO to 150 men. A mass of Auzbegs cau'C up, over- 
came them and hustled them off ; he himself was taken and put 
to death. ^ He was orthodox and no neglecter of the Frav'crs, 
indeed made the extra ones. He was mad for chess; he played 
it according to his own fancy and, if others play with one hand, 
he played with both.-^ Avarice and stinginess ruled in ins 
character. 

Darwish-i-‘ali Beg was another,-' the younger full-brother ot 
‘Ali-sher Beg. He had the Ikilkh Command for a time and 
there did good beg-like things, but he was a muddle-head and 
.somewhat wanting in merit. He was dismis.sed from the Baikh 
Command because his muddledieadedness had hampered the 
Mirza in his first campaign again.st Qunduz and I.Iisar. He came 
to my presence when I u^ent to Ounduz in 916 ATI. (15 AI).\ 
brutalized and stupefied, far from capable beg.ship and out-side 
peaceful liomc-life. Such favour as he had had, he appears to 
have had for‘Ali-shcr Beg’s sake. 

Mughul Beg was another. He was Governor of Hen for 
a time, later on was given A.starabad, and from there fled to 
Ya‘qub Beg in ‘Iraq. He w-as of amorous disposition ^ and an 
incessant dicer. 

‘ This indicates, both amongst Musalmans and Hindus, obedience and submission. 
Several in.stances occur in Macculloch’s Hoiis<:hold Stories. 

’ T. Iv p. 205 . 

3 Tlii.s is an idiom expressive of great keenne.s.s (Erskine). 

^ H.S. iii, 250, kitabdiir^ librarian; so too Hai. MS. f. I 74 <^- 

^ mutaivam (f, and note). Mir Mughul Beg was put to death for treachery in 
‘Iraq (H.S. iii, 227, 248). 
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Sayyicl Badr (Full-moon) was another, a ver}' strong man, 
Fol 173/i. graceful in his movements and singularly well-mannered. He 
danced wonderfully well, doing one dance quite unique and 
seeming to be his own invention/ His whole service was with 
the Mirzri whose comrade he w^as in wine and .social pleasure. 

I. slim Bnrlds was another, a plain {turk) person who understood 
hawking well and did sOjji^ie things to perfection. , Drawing a bow 
of 30 to 40 batmans strength,^ he would make h»i> shaft pass right 
through the target {takhta). In the gallop from the head of the 
qahaq-maiddn,^ he WT)uld loosen his bow, string it again, and 
then hit the gourd {qahaq). He would tie his string-grip [zih-gir) 
to the one end of a string from i to 1/ yards long, fasten the 
otlier end to a tree, let as shaft fly, and shoot through the string- 
grip while it revolved.'^ Many such remarkable feats he did. He 
served the Mirza continuously and was at ev^ery social gathering. 

SI. J unaid Bar/ds was another ; 5 in his latter days he went to 
SI. Ahmad Mirza’s presence.^' He is the father of the SI. Junaid 
Bar/ds on whom at the pre.scnt time” the joint-government of 
Jaunpur depends. 

Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Khan Dar-miydn (In-between) was another. 
It is not known whether he got the name of Dar-miyan because 
he took a horse to the Mirza in the middle of a fight, or whether 
because he put himself in betiveen the Mirza and some-one 
designing on his life.^ 


^ Hal)ur speaks as an eye-witness (f. 187/4. For a single combat of Sayyid Baclr, 
II. S. iii, 233. 

f. 157 and note to haimCui. 

^ A level liel<l in which a gourd {qaha<]) i.s set on a pole for an archer’s mark to he 
hit in passing at the gall<j[) (f. and n(»te). 

^ Or possibly during the gallop the archer turned in the saddle and shot backwards. 

5 Junaid was the father of Ni/aJ"i^i’d-dm ‘All, Babur’s Khalifa (Vice-gerent ). 
That Khalifa was of a religious hou.se on his mother’s side may lie inferred from his 
being styled both Sayyid and Klnvaja neither of which titles could have come from 
his d'urki father. 1 lis mother may have l)een a sayyida of one of the religious families 
of Marghinan (f. i8 and note), since Khalifa’.s .son Muhibb i-‘ali writes his father’s 
name “ Niyimu’d-din ‘Ali Mari;;hll(ini ” {Mar^hln&nl) in the Preface of his Book on 
Sport (Rieu’.s l^er.s. ('at. p. 485). ( 

^ This northward migration w^ould take the family into touch with Babur’s in 
Samarkand and Farghana. 

7 He was left in charge of Jaunpur in Rabl‘ I, 933 ah. (Jan. 1527 ad.) but 
exchanged for ('hunar in Ramzan 935 ah. (June 1529 au. ); .so that for the writing of 
this part of the Babur -nama we have the major and minor limits of Jan. 1527 and 
June 1529. 

® 11 . S. iii, 227. 
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Bih-bud Beg was another. He had served in the pages’ circle 
{chuhra jtrgasi) during the guerilla times and gave such Fo» 174. 
satisfaction by his service that the Mirza did him the favour of 
putting his name on the stamp {tamgha) and the coin {sikka)} 

Shaikhim Beg was another.^ People used to call him 
Shaikhim Suhaili because Suhaill was his pen-name. He wrote 
all sorts of verse, bringing in terrifying words and mental images. 

Here is a couplet of his 

In the anguish of my nights, the whirlpool of my sighs engulphs the firmament ; 

Like a dragon, the torrent of-ftiy tears swallows the quarters of the world. 

Well-known it is that when he once recited that couplet in 
Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdmis presence, the honoured Mulla 
asked him whether he was reciting ver.se or frightening people. 

He put a diwdn together ; mamawts of his are also in 
existence. 

Muhammad-i-wali Beg was another, -the son of the Wall Beg 
already mentioned. Latterly he became one of the Mirza’s 
great begs but, great beg though he was, he never neglected his 
service and used to recline {ydstdnib) day and night in the Gate. 

Through doing this, his free meals and open table were alwa}’s 
set ju.st outside the Gate. Quite certainly a man who was so 
constantly in waiting, would receive the favour he received ! It 
is an evil noticeable today that effort must be made before the 
man, dubbed Beg because he has five or six of the bald and blind 
at his back, can be got into the Gate at all ! Where this sort 
of service is, it must be to their own misfortune ! Muhammad- 
i-wali Beg’s public table and free meals were good ; he kept his 
servants neat and well-dressed and with his own hands gave Fol. 174A 
ample portion to the poor and destitute, but he was foul-mouthed 
and evil-spoken. He and also Darwish-i-‘ali the librarian were 
in my service when I took Samarkand in 917 AH. (Oct. 1511 AD.); 
he was palsied then ; his talk lacked salt ; his former claim to 
favour was gone. His assiduous waiting appears to have been 
the cause of his promotion 

* See Appendix H, On the counter-mark Bih-bud on coins. 

“ Ni/amu’d-dln Amir Shaikh Ahmadu’s-suhaili wassurnamed Suhaili through a fit 
(augury) taken by his spiritual guide, Kamalu'd-din Husain GUzur-gHhi ; it was he 
induced Husain Kashifi to produce his Anwar-i-suhaili (Lights of Canopus) (f, 1 25 
and note ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 756 ; and for a couplet of his, H.S. iii, 242 1. 10). 
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Baba ‘All the Lord of the Gate was another. First, ‘Ali-sher 
Beg showed him favour ; next, because of his courage, the Mirza 
took him into service, made him Lord of the Gate, and promoted 
him to be a beg. One of his sons is serving me now [circa 934 AH.), 
that Yunas of ‘All who is a beg, a confidant, and of my household. 
He will often be mentioned.* 

Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) was another. He had 
been in the service of SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza’.s Chief Justice Mirak 
‘AbduV-rahim ; it is said he was very nimble and sure-footed, 
a man who could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba 
‘All were close companions. 

Hasan of ‘Ali Jaldlr was another. His original name was 
Husain but he came to be called ‘All’s I fasan.^’ 1 1 is father 

‘Ali /^/^/> must have been favoured and made a beg by Ikibur 
Mirza ; no man was greater later on when Vadgar-i-muhammad 
M. took Heri. Ha.san-i-‘ali was SI. Husain Mirza’s Ofisli-hcoi^ He 
made Tufaill (Uninvited-gue.st) his pen-name ; wrote good odes 
and was the Master of this art in his day. He wrote odes on 
my name when he came to my presence at the time I took 
Samarkand in 917 All. (1511 AD.). Impudent [hi Inlk) and 
Fol. 175. prodigal he was, a keeper of catamites, a constant dicer and 
draught- player. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah MarivdrJd (Pearl) was another; he was 
at first Chief Justice but later on became one of the Mirza’s 
favourite household-begs. He was full of accomplishments ; on 
the dulcimer he had no equal, and he invented the shake on 
the dulcimer ; he wrote in several scripts, most beautifully in the 
tdliq ; he composed admirable letters, wrote good verse, with 
Bayani for his pen - name, and was a })leasant companion. 
Compared with his other accomplishments, his verse ranks low, 
but he knew what was poetry. Vicious and shameless, he became 

’ Index j.;/. 

' Did the change complete an analojjy Vjetween '‘NCx JalCilr and his (perhaps) elder 
son with ‘All Khalifa and his elder son Hasan? 

^ The (y'lsh hegi is, in Central Asia, a high official who acts for an absent ruler 
(Shaw) ; he does not appear to be the Falconer, for whom Babur’s name is Qushchl 

(f. 

4 He received this .sobriquet because when he returned from an embassy to the 
Persian Culf, he brought, from Bahrein, to his I'imurid master a gift of royal pearls 
(Sam Mirza). For an account of Marwarid see Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 1094 and {re 
portrait) p. 787* 
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the captive of a sinful disease through his vicious excesses, out- 
lived his hands and feet, tasted the agonies of varied torture for 
several years, and departed from the world under that affliction/ 

Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus was another; he was the son of 
that A-urus (Russian?) Argliun who, when SI. Abu-said Mirza 
took the throne, was his beg in chief authority. At that time 
there were excellent archer-braves ; one of the most distinguished 
was Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus. His bow strong, his shaft long, 
he must have been a bold {ymrak) shot and a good one. He was 
Commandant in Andikhud for some time. 

Mir (Qambar-i-)‘ah the Master of the Horse was another. He 
it was who, by sending a man to SI. Husain Mirza, brought him 
down on the defenceless Yadgar-i-muhammad Mirza. 

Sayyid Hasan Ailghldqchi was another, a son of Sayyid 
Afighldgcln ?LX\i\ a younger brother of Sayyid Yusuf Beg.^ He 
was the father of a capable and accomplished son, named Mirza 
Farrukh. He had come to my presence before I took Samar- Fol. \ 7 $h. 
kand in 917 AM. (1511 AD,). Though he had written little verse, 
he wrote fairly ; he understood the astrolabe and astronomy well, 
was excellent company, his talk good too, but he was rather 
a bad drinker {bad shrdb). He died in the fight at Ghaj-dawan.3 

Tingri-birdi the storekeeper {sdmdnchl) was another ; he was 
a plain {turk), bold, sword-slashing brave. As has been said, 
he charged out of the Gate of Baikh on Khusrau Shah’s great 
retainer Nazar Bahadur and overcame him (903 AH.). 

There were a few 7 urkman braves also who were received 
with great favour when they came to the Mirza’s presence. One 
of tlie first to come was ‘Ali Khan Bdyandard Asad Beg and 
7'aham-tan (Strong-bodied) Beg were others, an elder and 
younger brother the.se ; Badiu’z-zaman Mirza took Taham-tan 
lk‘g’s daughter and by her had Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza. 

Mn ‘Umar Beg was another ; later on he was in Badi‘u’z-zaman 
Mirza’s service ; he was a brave, plain, excellent person. His 


* Sam Mir/.:i specifics (liis afHicti'iu as thus makiiij^ what may he one 

of the earliest Oriental references to morhus i;^alliiiis [as de Sa^y liere translates the 
name], the foreign or European pox, the “ French disea.se of Shakespeare ” (H. B. ). 
Index s.n. Viisuf. 

3 Bamzan 3 rd oiS AH. "Nov. 1 2th 1 5 12. 
i.e. of the White-sheep Turkmans. 
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son, Abu’l-fath by name, came from ‘Iraq to my presence, 
a very soft, unsteady and feeble person ; such a son from such 
a father ! 

Of those who came into Khurasan after Shah lsma*Il.took 
‘Iraq and A^arbaljan {circa 906 AH.- 1 500 AD.), one was ‘Abdu’l- 
baqi Mirza of Timur Beg’s line. He was a Miran-shahi ^ whose 
ancestors will have gone long before into those parts, put thought 
of sovereignty out of their heads, served those ruling there, and 
from them have received favour. That Timur ‘Usman who was 
the great, trusted beg of Ya‘qub Beg {White- sheep Turkman) 
and who had once even thought of sending against Khurasan 
the mass of men he had gathered to himself, must have been 
this ‘Abdu’l-baqi Mirza’s paternal- uncle. SI. Husain Mirza took 
‘Abdu’l-baqi Mirza at once into favour, making him a son-in-law 
by giving him Sultanim Bcgim, the mother of Muhammad SI. 
Mirza. ^ Another late-comer was Murad Beg Bayandari. 

{h. His Chief Justices (sadtlr).) 

One was Mir Sar-i-barahna (Bare-head) ^ ; he was from 
a village in Andijan and appears to have made claim to be 
a sayyid (mutasayyid). He was a very agreeable companion, 
pleasant of temper and speech. His were the judgment and 
rulings that carried weight amongst men of letters and poets of 
Khurasan. He wasted his time by composing, in imitation of 
the story of Amir Hamza, a work which is one long, far- 
fetched lie, opposed to sense and nature. 

Kamalu’d-din Husain Gdzur-gdlii^ was another. Though 
not a Sufi, he was mystical.^' Such mystics as he will have 


' His paternal line was, ‘Abdu’l-haqi, son of *U.snian, son of Sayyidi Ahmad, son 
of M iran-shaVi. His mother’s people were hegb of the White-sheep (11. S. iii, 290). 

SultanliT) had married Wais (f. 157) not later than 895 or 896 ah. d l.S. iii, 253) ; 
slie married ‘Alxiu’l-bacp in 908 AH. (1502 3 ad.). 

^ Sayyid Shamsu’d-dln Muhammad, Mir Sayyid ^ar-i-harahna owed his S(>hriquet 
of liare-liead to love-sick wanderings of his youth (l!..S. iii, 328). The H.S. it is 
clear, recognizes him as a sayyid. 

^ Kieu’s ]^.•rs. Cat. p. 760 ; it is immensely long and ” tilled with tales that shock 
all [aohalality (Krskine). 

- f. 94 and note. SI. Husain M. made him curator of Ansarl’s shrine, an officer 
represented, [jresumahly, liy Co). Yate’s “ Mir of Cazur-gah ”, and he became Chief 
Justice in 904 AH. (1498-99 AD.). .SV^r H.S. iii, 330 and 340 ; JASB 1887, art. 0 /t 
the city of I far at (('. E. Yale) p. 85. 

^ mtdaiauvcij^ ixrrhaps meaning not a professed Sufi. 
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gathered in ‘Ali-.sher Beg’s pre.sence and there have goner into 
their raptures and ecstacies. Kamalu’d-din will have been 
better-horn than most of them ; his promotion will have been 
due to his good birth, since he had no other merit to speak of.' 
A production of his exists, under the name M ajdlisii l-nshshdq 
(Assemblies of lovers), the authorship of which he ascribes (in 
its preface) to SI. Husain Mirza.^' It is mostly a lie and a taste- 
less lie. He has written such irreverent things in it that some 
of them cast doubt upon his orthodoxy ; for example, he 
represents the Prophets, —Peace be on them, — and Saints as 
subject io earthly passion, and gives to each a minion and 
a mistress. Another and singularly absurd thing is that, although 
in his preface he says, “ d'his is SI. Hu.sain Mirza’s own written 
word and literary composition,” he, never-the-Ies.s, enters, in the 
body of the book, ‘‘All b\' the sub-signed author”, at the head 
of odes and verses well-known to be his own. It was his flattery 
gave Zu’n-nun Arghun the title Lion of God. 

(/. 1 1 is ivazirs.) 

One was Majdu’d-din Muhammad, son of Khwaja Pir Ahmad 
of Khwaf, the one man {yak-qalam) of Shahrukh Mirza’s 
I'inancc-office.'^ In SI. Hu.sain Mirza’s P'i nance-office there w^as 
not at first proper order or method ; waste and extravagance 
resulted ; the peasant did not prosper, and the soldier was not 
.satisfied. Once while Majdu’d-din Muhammad was still par- 
ivdnchi^ and styled Mirak (Little Mir), it became a matter of 
importance to the Mirza to have some money ; when he asked 
the Finance-officials for it, they said none had been collected and 
that there was none. Majdu’d-din Muhammad must have heard 
this and have smiled, for the Mirza asked him why he smiled ; 
privacy was made and he told Mirza what was in his mind. 


' He was of high birth on both sides, of religious houses of Talxxs and Nvshapur 
(D.S. pp. 161, 163). 

■ In agreement with its preface, Dr. Rieu entered the book as written by Si. Husain 
Mirza ; in his Addenda, however, he quotes Babur as the authority for its l)eing by 
(iazur-gahi ; Kh wand-amir’s authority can be added to Babur's (Il.S. 340 ; ^*crs. Cat. 
pp. 351, 1085). ■ 

3 Diwan. The^Wazir is a sort of Minister ol hinance ; the Diwan is the oliice of 
revenue receipts and issues (Erskine). 

^ a secretary who writes out iv^yal orders (H.S. iii, 244). 
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Said he, “If the honoured Mirza will pledge himself to strengthen 
my hands by not opposing my orders, it shall so be before long 
that the country shall prosper, the peasant be content, the soldier 
well-off, and the Treasury full.” The Mirza for his part gave 
the pledge desired, put Majdu’d-din Muhammad in authority 
throughout Khurasan, and entrusted all public business to him. 
He in his turn by using all possible diligence and effort, before 
long had made soldier and peasant grateful and content, filled 
the Treasury to abundance, and made the districts habitable 
and cultivated. He did all this however in face of opposition 
from the begs and men high in place, all being led by ‘All-sher 
Beg, all out of temper with what Majdu’d-din Muhammad had 
effected. By their effort and evil suggestion he was arrested 
and dismissed.^ In succession to him Nizamu’l-mulk of Khwaf 
was made Diwan but in a .short time they got him arrc.sted also, 
and him they got put to death.^ They then brought Khwaja 
Afzal out of ‘Iraq and made him Diwan ; he had just been 
made a beg when I came to Kabul (910 All.), and he also 
impressed the Seal in Diwan. 

Khwaja ‘Ata ^ was another ; although, unlike tho.se already 
mentioned, he was not in high office or Finance-minister 
nothing was settled without his concurrence the whole Khura- 
sanat over. He was a pious, praying, upright {inutadaiyin) 
person ; he must have been diligent in business also. 


* C.'ount von Nocr’s words al)Oiit a cognate reform of later date suit this man's work, 
it also was “a bar to the defraudment of the Crown, a stumbling-block in the patli of 
avaricious chiefs” {Emperor Akhar trs. i, 1 1 ). The opposition made by ‘Ali sher to 
reform so clearly to Husain’s gain and to Husain's begs’ loss, stirs the que.stion, 
“ What was the source of his own income?" Up to 873 AH. he was for some years 
the dependarjt (T Ahmad Haji Beg ; he took nothing from the Mirza, but gave to 
him ; he must have spent much in benefactions. The question may have pre.sented 
itself to M. Belin for he observes, “ ‘Ali-sher qui sans (loute, a son retour de I’exil, 
recouvra I heritagf.* de ses pUes, et depuis occupade hautes positions dans le gouverne- 
nicnt flc -on pa)',, avail ac<|ui^ une grand(.‘ fortune” (/. Asialiijue wii, 227). While 
not cfjut radici ing M. Belin's view that vested [)roi)erty such as can be descril)ed as 
“ jjalernal inheritance”, ma)- have j)assed fre^m father to S(m, even in tliose days of 
fugiti\e prosperity and changing appointments, one cannot but infer, from Nawa’i’s 
opposition to iMajdu'd-din, that he, like the rest, took a partial view of the “rights” 
of the* cultivator. 

* This was in 903 ah. aflcn- some 20 year. of .seivice (H.S. iii, 231 ; Ethe I.O. 
Cat. p. 252). 

^ Amir ) amalu’d -din ‘Ala'u'l-kdi, knrjwn also as Janudu’d-din Husain, wrote a 
lJii:/ory of AJu/iannnwI (.t^^l.S. iii, 345; Kieu's Beis. Cal. p. 147 (a correction) 
p. 1 081). 
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Those enumerated were SI. Husain Mirza’s retainers and 
followers.^ His was a wonderful Age ; in it Khurasan, and Fol. 177^. 
Herl above all, was full of learned and matchless men. What- 
ever the work a man took up, he aimed and aspired at bringing 
that work to perfection. One such man was Maulana ‘AbduV- 
rahman Jami, who was unrivalled in his day for esoteric and 
exoteric knowledge. Famous indeed are his poems ! The 
Mulla’s dignity it is out of my power to describe; it has occurred 
to me merely to mention his honoured name and one atom of 
his excellence, as a benediction and good omen for this part of 
my humble book. 

Shaikhu’l-islam Saifu’d-din Ahmad was another. He was of 
the line of that Mulla Sa‘du’d-din (Mas‘ud) Taftazani'^ whose 
descendants from his time downwards have given the Shaikhu’l- 
islam to Khurasan. He was a very learned man, admirably 
versed in the Arabian sciences 3 and the Traditions, most God- 
fearing and orthodox. Himself a Shafi’i,'^ he was tolerant of all 
the sects. People say he never once in 70 years omitted the 
Congregational Prayer. He was martyred when Shah lsma‘Il 
took Her! (916 ah.) ; there now remains no man 01 his 
honoured line.3 

Maulana Shaikh Husain was another ; he is mentioned here, 
although his first appearance and his promotion were under 
SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza, because he was living still under SI. Husain Fol. 178. 
Mirza. Being well-versed in the sciences of philosophy, logic 
and rhetoric, he was able to find much meaning in a few words 
and to bring it out opportunely in conversation. Being ver}' 
intimate and influential with SI. Aba-sa‘id Mirza, he took part 
in all momentous affairs of the Mirza’s dominions ; there was 

’ Amonf^st noticeable omissions from Halmr’s list of Hen celel)rities are Mir 
Khwand Siub (“ Mirkbond ”), his grandson Khwand-amir, Husain Kashifi and 
Muinu’d-din al Zamji, author of a History of Ilardt which was finished in 
897 AM. 

^ Sa’du‘d-dln Mas‘ud, son of ‘Umar, was a native of Taft in Yazd, whence his 
cognomen (lkhar-i-‘ajam) ; he died in 792 AU.-1390 ad. (II.S. iii, 59, 343 ; T.R. 
p. 236 ; Rieu s Pers. Cat. pp. 332, 453). 

These are those connected witli grammar and rhetoric (Erskine). 

^ Thi.s is one of the four principal .sects of Muhammadanism (Erskine). 

5 T.R. p. 235, for Shah I.sinabl’s murders in lleri. 
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no better miihtasib * ; this will have been why he was so much 
trusted. Because he had been an intimate of that Mirza, the 
incomparable man was treated with insult in SI. Husain 
Mirza’s time. 

Mulla-zada Mulla ‘LLsman was another. He was a native of 
Chirkh, in the Luhiigur tnnian of the ifiuidn of Kabul ^ and was 
called the Korn Mulla {Miilld-zada') because in Aulfigh Beg 
Mirza’s time he used to give lessons when 1 4 years old. 1 le went 
to Heri on his way from Samarkand to make the circuit of the 
kdba, was there stopped, and made to remain by SI. Husain 
Mirza. He was very learned, the most .so of his time, l^eople 
say he was nearing the rank of Ijtihad but he did not reach it. 
It is said of him that he once asked, “ How should a person 
forget a thing heard ? ” A stiong memory he must have had ! 

Mir Jamalu’d-din the Traditionalist-^ was another. He had no 
equal in Khurlsan for knowledge of the MuhammadaiTrraditions. 
He was advanced in years and is still alive (934 to 937 AH.). 

Mir Murtaz was another. He was well-versed in the sciences 
Fol. 178^. of philosophy and metaphysics ; he was called murtdz (ascetic) 
becau.se he fasted a great deal. He was madly fond of chess, 
so much so that if he had met two plav^ers, he would hold one 
by the skirt while he played his game out with the other, as 
much as to say, “ Don't go ! ” 

Mir Mas‘ud of Sherwan was another.^ 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur of Lar was another. Di.sciplc and pupil 
both of Maulana ‘AbduV-rahman Jdml, he had read aloud most 
of the Mulla’s poems {masnawi) in his pre.sence, and wrote 
a plain exposition of the Nafahdt^ He had good acquaintance 


‘ Superintendent of Police, who examine.s weights, mea.sures and provisions, also 
prevents gambling, drinking and so on. 

’ » 37 . 

3 The rank of Mujtahid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class of men 
but which is the result of .slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and 
univcr.sally acknowledged, is one of the greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. 
The Mujtahid is supposed to be elevated above human fears and human enjoyments, 
and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is consulted with 
reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtahid necessarily existing. See 
Kaempfet", Amoenitalcs Exoticae (Erskinej. 

^ muhadiiai, one versed in the traditional sayings and actions of MuhammaU. 

5 H.S. hi, 340. 

^ B. M, Or. 218 (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 35 ®)- The Commentary was made m order 
to explain the Najahdt to Jaral’s son. 
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with the exoteric sciences, and in the esoteric ones also was very 
successful. He was a curiously casual and unceremonious 
person ; no person styled Mulla by any-one soever was debarred 
from submitting a (Qoran) chapter to him for exposition ; more- 
over whatever the place in which he heard there was a darwish, 
he had no rest till he had reached that darwish’s presence. He 
was ill when I was in Khurasan (912 AH.) ; I went to enquire 
for him where he lay in the Mulla’s College,^ after I had made 
the circuit of the Mulla’s tomb. He died a few days later, of 
that same illness. 

Mir ‘Ata’u’l-lah of Mashhad was another.^ He knew the 
Arabian sciences well and also wrote a Persian treatise on rhyme. 
That treatise is well-done but it has the defect that he brings 
into it, as his examples, couplets of his own and, assuming them Fol. 
to be correct, prefixes to each, “ As must be observed in the 
following couplet by your slave ” {handa). Several rivals of his 
find deserved comment in this treatise. He wrote another on 
the curiosities of verse, entitled Baddi'ii s-sandi\ a very well- 
written treatise. He may have swerved from the Faith. 

Qazi Ikhtiyar was another. He was an excellent QazI and 
wrote a treatise in Persian on Jurisprudence, an admirable 
treatise ; he also, in order to give elucidation {iqtibds), made 
a collection of homonymous verses from the Qoran. He came 
with Muhammad-i-yusuf to see me at the time I met the Mirzas 
on the Murgh-ab (912 AH.). Talk turning on the Baburi script, 3 
he asked me about it, letter by letter ; I wrote it out, letter by 
letter ; he went through it, letter by letter, and having learned 
its plan, wrote something in it there and then. 

Mir Muhammad-i-yusuf was another ; he was a pupil of the 
Shaikhu’l-islam 4 and afterwards was advanced to his place. 

In some assemblies he, in others, QazI Ikhtiyar took the 
higher place. Towards the end of his life he was so infatuated 

' He was buried by the Mulla’s side. 

“ Amir liurhanu’d-dln ‘Ata’u’l-lah bin Mahmudu’l-husaim was born in Nishapur 
but known as Mashhadi because he retired to that holy spot after becoming blind. 

3 f. and note. Qazi Ikhtiyaru’d-din Hasan (H.S. iii, 347 ) app'^ars t(i l>e the 
Khwaja Ikhtiyar of the Ayin-i-akbari, and, if so, will have taken professional interest 
in the script, since Atiu’l-fazl describes him as a distinguished calligrapher in SI. 
Husain M.’s presence (Rlochinann, p. loi). 

* Saifu’d-dln (Sword of the Faith) Ahmad, presumably. 
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with soldiering and military command, that except of those two 
tasks, what could be learned from his conversation ? what known 
from his pen ? Though he failed in both, those two ambitions 
ended by giving to the winds his goods and his life, his house 
and his home. He may have been a Shi‘a. 

(/(’. The Pocts^ 

The all -surpassing head of the poet-band was Maulana 
‘Abdu’r-rahman fainJ. Others were ShaikhTm Suhaili and Hasan 
of ‘All Jalair^ whose names have been mentioned already as in 
the circle of the Mirza’s begs and household. 

Asafi was another," he taking Asafi for his pen-name because 
he was a wazir’s son. His verse does not want for grace or 
sentiment, but has no merit through passion and ecstacy. He 
himself made the claim, “ I have never packed up (hillmddi) my 
odes to make the oasis (ivddi) of a collection.” ^ This was 
affectation, his younger brothers and his intimates having 
collected his odes. He wrote little else but odes. He waited 
on me when I went into Khunasan (912 AH.). 

Bana’i was another ; he was a native of Her! and took such 
a pen-name (Hana’i) on account of his father Ustad Muhammad 
Saba-haridA His odes have grace and ecstacy. One poem 
(jnasnawi) of his on the topic of fruits, is in the nuitaqdrib 
measure ; 5 it is random and not worked up. Another short 
poem is in the Mr/Z/y* measure, so also is a longer one finished 
towards the end of his life. He will have known nothing of 
music in his young days and ‘Ali-sher Beg seems to have taunted 
him about it, so one winter when the Mirza, taking ‘Ali-sher Beg 


' A sister of liis, Apaq He^a, the wife of ‘A'i-shcr’s l)r()ther Darwish-i- ‘all kitdbddr, 
is indaded as a poet in the Biop-aphy of Ladies (Spren^er’s Cal. p. li). Among.sl 
the 20 women named one is a wife of Shaib.ui Khan, uiiotht'r a daughter of Ililah. 

^ lie was the son of Khw. Ni‘aniaiu’l-lah, one of SI. Ahu-sahd M.’s wazlrs. 
When dying aet. 70 {923 All.), he made rlironogram on his own death, “With 
70 steps he measured the road to eternity.” The name Asaf, so frequent amongst 
wazlrs, is that of .Soloiium’s wazlr. 

3 Other inter[)retat ions are open ; suddi^ taken a', might refer to the going on 

from one poem to another, the stream of verse ; or it miglit he taken as desert^ with 
disparagement of collectifms. 

^ Manlana Jamalu’d-dln Banai was the son of a. sabz-band, an arcliitect, a good 
builder. 

5 .Steingas.Vs Oietionary allows convenient reference for examples of metres. 
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with him, wtnt to winter in Merv, Bana’i .stayed oenind in Her! 
and so applied himself to study music that before the heats he 
had composed several works. The.se he [)layed and sang, airs 
with variation.s, when the Mirza came back to Heri in the heats. Fol. 180. 
All amazed, ‘Ali-sher Beg prai.sed him. His musical compositions 
are perfect ; one was an air known as (Nine modula- 

tions), and having both the theme {tiikdnasJi) and the variation 
{yild) on the note called rdsiij), Bana’i was ‘Ali-sher Beg’s 
rival ; it will have been on this account he was so much ill-treated. 

When at last he could bear it no longer, he went into Azarbaijan 
and ‘Iraq to the presence of Ya’qub Beg ; he did not remain how- 
ever in those parts after Ya’qub Beg’s death (896 All.- 1491 AD.) 
but went back to Heri, just the same with his jokes and retorts. 

Here is one of them : — ‘Ali-sher at a chess-party in .stretching 
his leg touched Bana’i on the hinder-parts and said jestingly, 

“ It is the .sad nuisance of Heri that a man can’t stretch his leg 
without its touching a poet’s backside.” “ Nor draw it up again,” 
retorted Bana’i.^ In the end the upshot of his jesting was that 
he had to leave Heri again ; he went then to Samarkand.® 

A great many good new things u.sed to be made for ‘Ali-sher 
Beg, so whenever any-one produced a novelty, he called it ‘Ali- 
sher’s in order to give it credit and vogue.3 Some things were 
called after him in compliment e.g. because when he had ear-ache, 
he wrapped his head up in one of the blue triangular kerchiefs 
women tie over their heads in winter, that kerchief was called 
‘Ali-sher’s comforter. Then again, Bana’i when he had decided 
to leave Heri, ordered a quite new kind of pad for his ass and Fol. 180^. 
dubbed it ‘Ali-sher’s. 

^ Other jokes made by Band' i at the expense of Nawa’i are recorded in the various 
source.s. 

“ llahur s;iw Bana’i in Samarkand at the end of 901 ah. {1496 ad. f. 3 ^)* 

Here Dr. I.eyden’.s translation ends ; one other fragment which he translated will 
be found under the year 925 ah. (Erskine). This statement allows attention to be 
drawn to the inequality of the shares of the work done for the Memoirs of 1826 by 
Leyden and by Erskine. It i.s ju.st to Mr. Erskine, but a jii.stice he did not claim, 
to point out that Dr. Leyden’s share is slight both in amount and in quality; his 
essential contribution was the initial .stimulus he gave to the great labours of his 
collal)orator. 

^ So of Lope de Vega (b. 1562 ; d. 1635 ad.), “ It became a common proverb to 
praise a good thing by calling it a Lope, .so that jewels, diamonds, pictures, etc, were 
raised into esteem by calling them his” (Montalvan in Ticknor’s Spanish Literature 
ii, 270). 
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Maulana Saifi of Bukhara was another ;^ he was a Mulla 
complete^ who in proof of his mulla-ship used to give a list of 
the books he had read. He put two dhvans together, one being 
for the use of tradesmen {harfa-kar), and he also wrote many 
fables. That he wrote no ^nasnawl is shewn by the following 
quatrain : — 

Though the masnawi he the ortliodox verse, 

/ know the ode has Divine command ; 

Five couplets that charm the heart 

/ know to outmatch the Two Quintets, ^ 

A Persian prosody he wrote is at once brief and prolix, brief in 
the sense of omitting things that .should be included, and prolix in 
the sense that p\a\n and simple matters are detailed down to the 
diacritical points, down even to their Arabic points.^ He is said 
to have been a great drinker, a bad drinker, and a mightily strong- 
fisted man, 

‘Abdu’l-lah the ma maw i -'writer was another.5 He was from 
Jam and was the MuUa’s sister’s son. Hatifi was his pen-name. 
He wrote poems {masnawi) in emulation of the Two Quintets,^ 
and called them Haft-manzar (Seven-faces) in imitation of the 
H aft-paikar i^Scven-faces). In emulation of the Sika7ida?'-ndma 
he composed the Timur^ndma. His most renowned masnawi is 
Laila and Majniin, but its reputation is greater than its charm. 

Mir Husain the Enigmatist^ was another. He seems to have 
had no equal in making riddles, to have given his whole time to 
it, and to have been a curiously humble, disconsolate {nd-murdd) 
and harmless {bi-bad) person. 

Mir Muhammad Badakhshi of Ishkimish was another. As 
Ishklmish is not in Badakhshan, it is odd he should have made it 


' Maulana Saifi, known as ‘Aruzi from his mastery in prosody (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. 

p. 525). 

Here pedantry will be implied in the mullahood. 

Khammtin {infra f. 1 80^ and note). 

This appears to mean that not only the sparse diacritical pointing common in 
writing Persian was dealt with but also the fuller Arabic. 

5 He is best known by his pen-name Ilatifi. The B. M. and I.O. have several of 
his books. 

^ Khatnmtin. Ilatifi regarded himself as the successor of Nij^aml and Khusrau ; 
this, taken with Babur’s use of the word Khamsatin on f. 7 and here, and .Saifi’s 
just above, leads to the opinion that the Khamsatin of the Babtir-ndma are always 
those of Nizami and Khusrau, the Two Quintets (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 653). 

7 Maulana Mir K^malu’cl-din Husain of Nishapur (Rieu l.c. index s.n. ; Eth^’s 
I.O. Cat. pp. 433 and 1134). 
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his pen-name. Mis verse docs not rank with that of the poets 
previously mentioned/ ^I'jd though he wrote a treatise on riddles, 
his riddles are not first-rate. He was a very pleasant companion ; 
he waited on me in Samarkand (917 AH.). 

Yusuf the wonderful (badr)'^ was another. He was from the 
Farghana country ; his odes are .said not to be bad. 

A hi was another, a good ode- writer, latterly in Ibn-i-husain 
Mi'rza’s service, and sd/ub-i-dhvdn.^ 

Muhammad Salih was another.^ His odes are tasty but better- 
flavoured than correct. There is Turki verse of his also, not 
badly written. He went to Shaibaq Khan later on and found 
complete favour. He wrote a Turk! poem i^masnazvi'), named 
from Shaibaq Khan, in the rami masaddas majnun measure, that is 
to say the metre of the Subhat> It is feeble and flat ; Muhammad 
SdlUis reader soon ceases to believe in him.^ Here is one of his 
good couplets : — 

A Alt man (Tarnhal) has gained the land of Farghana, 

Making Farghana the house of the fat-man (Tanihal-khana). 

Farghana is known also as Tarnbal-khana.^ I do not know 
whether the above couplet is found in the 7 ?iaptawt mentioned. 


* One of his couplets on good and had fortune is striking ; “ The fortune of men is 
like a .sand glass ; one liour up, the next down.” See D’Herhelot in his article 
(Erskine). 

“ H.S. iii, 336 ; Kieu’s I’ers. Cat. p. 10S9. 

^ Ahi (sighing) was with Shah i-gharlb before Ibn-i-husain and to him dedicated 
his diwan. The w'ords sahib i diivati .seem likely to be used here wdth double 
meaning i.e. to express autiior^hip and finance office. Though liabur has made 
frequent mention of authorship ol a diwan and of office in the fHivan^ he has not used 
these words hitlierlo in eillier sense ; there may be a play of words here, 

^ Muhammad Salih Mir/.a Khwarizmi ^ author of the Shaihant-nSma wnicn 
manifestly is the poem [masnawi] mentioned below. This has been published with 
a German translation l>y Professor Vambery and has been edited with Russian notes 
by Mr. Platon Meliorarisky (Kieu's Turkish (.at. p. 74 J H.S. iii, ^oi). 

^ Jami’s Suhhatii l-ahrUr (Rosary of the righteous). 

The reference may be to things said by Muh. Salih the untruth of which was 
known to Babur through his own part in the events. A crying instance of mis- 
representation is Salih’s assertion, in rhetorical phrase, that Babur look booty in 
jewels from Khusrau Shah ; other instances concern the affairs of The Khans and of 
Babur in Transoxiana (f. 124/; and index s.nti. Ahmad and Mahmud Chaghafai etc. ; 
T. R. index s.nti . ). 

7 The name Fat-land (Tanibal-khana) has its parallel in Fat-village (Simlz-kint) 
a name of Samarkand ; in both cases the nick -name is accounted for by tbe fertility 
of irrigated land.s. We have not been able to tind the al)ove-quoted couplet in the 
Shaibilni-ndma (Vambery) ; needless to say, the pun is on the nick-name [tambal^ fat] 
of SI. Ahmad Tamhal. 
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Muhammad Sd/t/i was a very wicked, tyrannical and heartless 
person.^ 

Maulana Shah Husain Kdmt^ was another. There are not- 
bad verses of his ; he wrote odes, and also seems to have put 
a diwdn together. 

Hilali (New-moon) was another ; he is still alive .3 Correct and 
graceful though his odes are, they make little impression. There 
is a dhvdn of his ; ^ and there is also the poem {jnamaivt) in the 
Fol. i8i^. khafif measure, entitled Shah and Danvhh of which, fair though 
many couplets are, the ba.sis and purport are liollow and bad. 
Ancient poets when writing of love and the lover, have represented 
the lover as a man and the beloved as a woman ; but Hilali has 
made the lover a darwish, the beloved a king, with the result 
that the couplets containing the king’s acts and words set him 
forth as shameless and abominable. It is an extreme effrontery 
in Hilali that for a poem s sake he should describe a young man 
and that young man a king, as resembling the shameless and 
immoral . 5 It is heard-said that Hilali had a very retentive 
memory, and that he had by heart 30 or 40,000 couplet.s, and the 
greater part of the Two Quintets, — all most useful for the minutiae 
of prosody and the art of verse. 

Ahli ^ was another ; he was of the common people (Vmf), 
wrote verse not bad, even produced a dhvdn. 

* Muh. Salih does not show well in his hook ; lie is sometimes coarse, gloats over 
spoil whether in human captives or goods, and, his good -birth not-forbidding, is 
a servile flatterer. Babur’s word “heartless” is just; it must have had sharp 
prompting from Salih’s rejoicing in the downfall of The Khans, Babur’s uncles. 

“ the Longer (H.S. iii, 349). 

3 Maulana Badru’d-din (Full-moon of the Faith) whose pen-name was Hilali, was 
of Astarabad. It may be noted that two d.ites of his death are found, 93b and 
939 AH. the first given by de Sa(,y, the second by Rieu, and that the second seems to 
be correct {Not. et Exir. p. 285 ; Pers. Cat. p. 650 ; Hammer’s Geschichte p. 3^8). 

< B.M. Add. 7783. 

Opinions differ as to the character of this work Babur’s is uncompromising ; 
von Hammer (p. 369} describes it as ront ant inches Gedich^ welchex einc 

sentimentale Mannerliehe behandelt"' \ Sprenger (p. 427), as a mystical masnanvi 
(poem); Rieu find.s no .spiritual symbolism in it and condemns it (Pens. Cat. p. 656 
and, quoting the above pa.s.sage of Babur, p. loqo) ; Eth( 5 , who has translated it, takes 
it to be my.stical and .symbolic ( 1 . 0 . Cat. p. 783), 

^ Of four writers using the pen-name Ahli (Of-the-people), viz. those of Turan, 
Shiraz, Tarshiz (in Khurasan), and ‘Iraq, the one noticed here seems to be he of 
Tarshiz. Ahli of Tarshiz was the .son of a locally-known pious father and became 
a Superintendent of the Mint ; Babur’s ^ami may refer to Ahli’s first patrons, tanners 
and shoe-makers by writing for whom lie earned his living (Sprenger, p. 319). 
Erskine read '‘urnmi, meaning that Ahli could neither read nor write ; de Courteille 
that he was un honime du commuv 
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Of fine pen-men there were many ; the one standing-out in 
nakhsh tdllq was SI. ‘All of Mashhad * who copied many books for 
the Mlrza and for ‘Ali-sher Beg, writing daily 30 couplets for 
the first, 20 for the second. 

Of the painters, one was Bih-zad.“ His work was very dainty 
but he did not draw beardless faces well ; he used greatly to 
lengthen the double chin {ghab-ghab ) ; bearded faces he drew 
admirably. 

Shah Muzaffar was another ; he painted dainty portraits, Fol. 182 
representing the hair very daintily.-^ Short life was granted 
him ; he left the world when on his ignvard way to fame. 

Of musicians, as has been .said, no-one played the dulcimer 
.so well as Khwaja ‘Abdu 1 -lah Marwarid. 

Qul-i-muhamrnad the lutanist {^aiidi) was another ; he also 
played the guitar {ghicfiak) beautifully and added three strings 
to it. For many and good preludes {peshraii) he had not his 
equal amongst composers or performers, but this is only true of 
his preludes. 

Shaikh! the flautist (nayi) was another ; it is said he played 
also the lute and the guitar, and that he had played the flute 
from his 12th or 13th year. He once produced a wonderful air 
on the flute, at one of Badlu’z-zam.an Mirza s assemblie.s ; QuI-i- 
muhanirnad could not reproduce it on the guitar, so declared 
this a worthless instrument ; Shaikhi Nd]n at once took the 
guitar from Oul-i-muhammad’s hands and played the air on it, 
well and in perfect tunc. They say he was .so expert in music 
that having once heard an air, he was able to say, “This or that 
is the tune of so-and-so’s or so-and-so’s flute.’’ He composed 
few works ; one or two airs are heard of 

ShiTi Gull the guitar-player was another ; he was of ‘Iraq, came 
into Khurasan, practised playing, and succeeded. He composed 
many airs, preludes and tvorks {iiakhsh, pc shr ( 7 u u aishldr). 


’ lie was an occasional poet (H.S. iii, 350 and iv, llS ; Rieu’s Ttrs. p. 53 • I 
Ethe’s I.O. Cat. p. 428). 

* Ustad KamaluM-din Bih-zad (well-born; H.S. iii, 350). Work of his i^ 
reproduced in Dr. Martin’s Paintin^^ and Painfet s of Persia of 1913 ad. 

3 This .sentence is not in the Elph. MS. 

*• Perhaps he could reproduce tunes heard and say where heard. 
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Husain the lutanist was another ; he composed and played 
with taste ; he would twist the strings of his lute into one and 
play on that. His fault was affectation about playing. He 
Fol. i% 2 b. made a fuss ouce when Shaibaq Khan ordered him to play, and 
not only played badly but on a worthless instrument he had 
brought in place of his own. The Khan saw through him at 
once and ordered him to be well beaten on the neck, there and 
then. This was the one good action Shaibaq Khan did in the 
world ; it was well-done truly ! a worse chastisement is the due 
of such affected mannikins ! 

Ghulam-i-shadi (Slave of Festivity), the son of Shadi the 
reciter, was another of the musicians. Though he performed, 
he did it less well ♦han those of the circle just described. 1’here 
are excellent themes (sut) and beautiful airs (nakhsh) of his ; 
no-one in his day composed such airs and themes. In the end 
Shaibaq Khan sent him to the Qazan Khan, Muhammad Amin; 
no further news has been heard of him. 

Mir Azu was another composer, not a performer; he produced 
few works but those few were in good taste. 

Bana’i was also a musical composer ; there arc excellent airs 
and themes of his. 

An unrivalled man was the wrestler Muhammad Ru-sa‘id ; 
he was foremost amongst the wrestlers, wrote verse too, com- 
posed themes and airs, one excellent air of his being in ckdr-gdh 
(four-time), — and he was pleasant company. It is extraordinary 
that such accomplishments as his should be combined with 
wrestling.* 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Burial of SI. IJusain Mirzd ) 

At the time SI. Husain Mirza took his departure from the 
world, there were pre.scnt of the Mirzas only Badi‘u z-zaman 
Mirza and MuzalTir-i-hu.sain Mirza. The latter had been his 
hither’s favourite son ; his leading beg was Muhammad Baranduq 
Barlds ; his mother Khadija Begim had been the Mirza’s mo.«t 

' M. Belin quotes quatrains exchanged by ‘All-sher and this man (/. Asiatique 
xvii, 199). 
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influential wife ; and to him the Mirza s people had gatnered. Fol. 183, 
For these reasons Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza had anxieties and 
thought of not coming/ but Muzaffard-husain Mirza and Mu- 
hammad Baranduq Beg themselves rode out, dispelled his fears 
and brought him in. 

SI. Husain Mirza was carried into Hen and there buried in 
his own College with royal rites and ceremonies. 

{b. A dual siiccession.) 

At this crisis Zu’n-nun Beg was also present. He, Muh. 
Baranduq Beg, the late Mirza’s begs and those of the two ()'Oung) 

Mirzas having assembled, decided to make the two Mirzas 
joint-rulers in Hen. Zu’n-nun Beg was to have control in 
Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza’s Gate, Muh. Baranduq Beg, in Muzaftar- 
i-husain Mirza’s. Shaikh ‘Ali Taghai was to be ddrogha in Heri 
for the first, Yusuf-i-kili for the second. Theirs was a strange 
plan ! Partnership in rule is a thing unheard of ; against it 
.stand Shaikh Sa’di’s words in the GuHstan : Ten darwishes 

sleep under a blanket {giUui ) ; two kings find no room in 
a clime ” [aqlim)? 


‘ i.e. from liis own camp to Baba Ilahi. 

‘ f. 1 21 has a fuller quotation. On the dual succession, sec T. R. p. iqb. 
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(a. Babur starts to join SL Husain Mirsa.) 

In the month of Mulvirmrn we set out by way of Ghur-bund 
iSp. and Sbibr-tu to oppose the Auzhct;. 

As Jahangir Mirza had gone out of the country in some sort 
of displeasure, we said, “ There might come much mischief and 
trouble if he drew the clans {almaq) to himself;” and ” What 
trouble might come of it!” and, “First let's get the clans in 
hand!” So said, we hurried forward, riding light and leaving 
the baggage {aiiruq) at Ushtur-shahr in charge of Wall the 
treasurer and Daulat-qadam of the scouts. I'hat da\' we reached 
Fort Zahaq ; from there we crossed the pass of the Little-dome 
(Gurnbazak-kutal), trampled through Saighan, went over the 
Dandan-shikan pass and dismounted in the meadow of Kahmard. 
From Kahmard we sent Sayyid Afzal the Seer-of-dreams 
{Khzadb-hin) and Si. Muhammad Diildm to SI. Husain Mirza 
with a letter giving the particulars of our start from Kabul." 

Jahangir Mirza must have lagged on the road, for when he 
got opposite Bamian and went with 20 or 30 persons to visit it, 
he saw near it the tents of our people left with the baggage. 
Thinking we were there, he and his paity hurried back to their 
camp and, without an eye to anything, without regard for their 
own jjcople marching in the rear, made off for Yaka-aulang.^ 

(b. Action of Shaibdq Khan.) 

When Shaibaq Khan had laid siege to Balkh, in vvhich was 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq,^ he sent two or three sultans with 3 or 4000 
men to overrun Badakhshan. At the time Mubarak Shah and 

’ Elph. MS. f. 144 ; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 148^ and 217 f. I25<^ ; Meins, p. 199. 

“ News of ilusain’s death in 91 1 All. (f. 163^) did not reach Babur till 91 2 ah. 
(f. 184^). 

3 Lone^meadow (f. 195^). Jahangir will have come over the ‘Iraq-pass, Babur’s 
baggage-convoy, by Shihr-tfi. Cf. T. R. p. 199 for Babur and Jahangir at this time. 

Servant-of-the-mace ; but perhaps, Qilinj-chaq, swords-man. 
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Zubair had again joined Nasir Mirza, spite of former resentments 
and bickerings, and they all were lying at Shakdan, below Kishm Yo\. 184. 
and east of the Kishm -water. Moving through the night, one 
body of Auzbegs crossed that water at the top of the morning 
and advanced on the Mirza ; he at once drew off to rising-ground, 
mustered his force, sounded trumpets, met and overcame them. 

Behind the Auzbegs was the Kishm-water in flood, many were 
drowned in it, a mass of them died by arrow and sword, more 
were made prisoner. Another body of Auzbegs, sent against 
Mubarak Shah and Zubair where they la) , higher up the water 
and nearer Kishm, made them retire to the rising-ground. Of this 
the Mirza heard ; when he had beaten off his own assailants, he 
moved against theirs. .So did the Kohistan begs, gathered with 
horse and foot, still higher up the river. Unable to make stand 
against this attack, the Auzbegs fled, but of this body also a mass 
died by sword, arn^w, and water. In all some lOOO to 1500 may 
have died. This was Na.sir Mirza’s one good success ; a man of 
his brought us news about it while we were in the dale of Kahmard. 

(f. Baour moves on into Khurasan.) 

While we were in Kahmard, our army fetched corn from 
Ghuri and Dahana. d'herc too we had letters from Sayyid Fol. 184 
Afzal and SI. Muhammad Diilddl whom we had sent into 
Khurasan ; their news was of SI. Husain Mirza s death. 

This news notwithstanding, we set forward for Khurasan ; 
though there were other grounds for doing this, what decided 
us was anxious thought for the reputation of this (Tlmurid) 
dynasty. We went up the trough [aichi) of the Ajar-\^alley, on 
over Tiip and Mandaghan, crossed the Balkh-water and came 
out on Saf-hill. Hearing there that Auzbegs were overrunning 
San and Char-yak,^ we sent a force under Qasim Beg against 
them ; he got up with them, beat them well, cut many heads 
off, and returned 

We lay a few days in the meadow of Saf-hill, waiting for 
news of Jahangir Mirza and the clans [aimdq) to whom persons 

' One of four, a fourth, caiar-yak may be a component of the name of the well- 
known place, n. of Kabul, “Charikar” ; but also the Char in it may be Hindustan! 
and refer to the |>erniits-((»-pas.s after tolls paid, given to caravans halted there for 
taxation. Raverty writes it Chariakar. 
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had been sent. We hunted once, those hills being very full of 
wild sheep and goats {kiyik). All the clans came in and v/aited 
on me within a few days ; it was to me they came ; they had 
not gone to Jahangir Mirza though he had sent men often 
enough to them, once sending even ‘Imadu’d-din Mas‘ud. He 
himself was forced to come at last ; he saw me at the foot of 
the valley when 1 came down off Saf-hill. Being anxious about 
Khurasan, we neither paid him attention nor took thought for 
the clans, but went right on through Gurzwan, Almar, Qaisar, 
Chichik'tu, and Fakhru'd-din’s-death [aulum) into the Bam- 
Foi. 185. valley, one of the dependencies of Badghis. 

The world being full of divisions,^ things were being taken 
from country and people with the long arm; we ourselves began 
to take something, by laying an impost on the Turks and clans 
of those parts, in two or three months taking perhaps 300 tumdns 
of kipkl? 

id. Coalition of the Khurdsdn Mirzds) 

A few days before our arrival (in Bam-valley?) some of the 
Khurasan light troops and of Zu'n-nun Beg's men had well 
beaten Auzbeg raiders in Pand-dih (Panj-dih and Maruchaq, 
killing a mass of men . 3 

Badfu’z ' zaman Mirza and Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza with 
Muhammad Baranduq Barlds, Zu’n-nun Arghun and his son 
Shah Ikg resolved to move on Shaihaq Khan, then besieging 
SI. Qul-i-nachaq f?j in Balkh. Accorrlingly they summoned all 
.SI. Husain Mirza's .sons, and got out of Hen to effect their 
pur|)ose. At Chihil-dukhtaran Abu’l-muhsin M. joined them 
from Marv ; Ibn-i-husain M. followed, coming up from d'un and 
Qain. KCipuk ^Kipikj M. was in Mashhad ; often though they 
sent to him, lie behaved unrnanl}’, spoke senseless words, and did 
not come. Between him and Muzaffar Mirza, there was jealousy ; 
when Muzaffir AT was made f joint' jruler, h(‘ said, “ How should 
/ go to his presence ''t ” d’hrough this diogusling jealousy he did 

* Anion^^st t})e di.srupuons of tbf- wiis lhal of liic Ki)nnatc of QllK h.Tf) (Kri»kint‘). 

2 Thf ijf-ure-il ap[jroiirfi to hipUi vvt- bavf fouiKl in r>i((ioiiai'ies ii, kupaki^ wliich 
comffi tloit to lilt Rusi^ian ropufk. Fr^kine notes tiiat the is an oval copjKT 

com (Tavernier, p. 121 ); and fhal a Iftman is a myriad (10,000), Cf. Manucci 
(Irvine)> r 78 aixj iv, 417 rnife ; Chardin iv, 278. 

^ Muhflrrstrn 912 ah 1506 ad. (II.S. m, 353). 
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not come now, even at thi.s crisis when all his brethren, older and 
younger, were assembling in concord, resolute against such a foe Fol. 185/^. 
as Shaibaq Khan. Kupuk M. laid his own absence to rivalry, 
but everybody else laid it to his cowardice. One word ! In this 
world acts such as his outlive the man ; if a man have any share 
of intelligence, why try to be ill-spoken of after death ? if he 
be ambitious, why not try so to act that, he gone, men will praise 
him ? In the honourable mention of their names, wise men find 
a .second life ’ 

Envoys from the Mirzas came to me also, Muh. Baranduq 
Barlds himself following them. As for me, what was to hinder 
my going? It was for that very purpose I had travelled one or 
two yighdch (500-600 miles)! I at once started with 

Muh. Baranduq Beg for Murgh-ab ‘ where the Mirzas were lying. 

(r. Bdhur meets the Mirzas.) 

The meeting with the Mirzas was on Monday the 8th of the 
latter Jurnada (Oct. 26th 1506 AH.). Abu’l-muhsin Mirza came 
out a mile to meet me ; we approached one another ; on my side, 

I dismounted, on his side, he ; we advanced, .saw one another 
and remounted. Near the camp Muzaflar Mirza and Ibn-i-hu.sain 
Mirza met us ; they, being younger than Abu’l-muhsin Mirza 
ought to have come out further than he to meet me.^ Their 
dilatorine.ss may not have been due to pride, but to heaviness Fol. 186. 
after wine ; their negligence may have been no slight on me, 
but due to their own social pleasures. On this Muzaffar Mirza 
laid stress ; 3 we two saw one another without dismounting, so 
did Ibn-i-husain Mirza and I. We rode on together and, in an 
amazing crowd and press, dismounted at Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirzas 
Gate. Such was the throng that .some were lifted off the ground 
for three or four steps together, while others, wishing for some 
rea.son to get out, were carried, willy-nilly, four or five steps the 
other way. 

* I take Murgh-ab here to be the fortified place at the crossing of the river by the 
main n.e. road ; llabur when in Dara-i-bam wa.s on a tributary of tbc Murgh-ab, 
Khwand-amir records that the information of his approach was hailed in the Mirza.s’ 
camp as good news (H.S. iii, 354). 

® Babur gives the Mirzas precedence by age, ignoring Muzaffar's position as 
joint-ruler. 

’ mubAhgia (jildl ; perhaps he laid siress on inerr cxcum.' ; periiai)s did more tlrail 
was ceiemoniaiiy incuml)ent on him. 
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We reached Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirzfi s Audience-tent It had 
been agreed that I, on entering, should bend the knee {^yukunghdi') 
once, that the Mirza should rise and advance to the edge of the 
estrade,^ and that vve should see one another there. I went in, 
bent the knee once, and was going right forward ; the Mirza 
rose rather languidly and advanced rather slowly ; Oasim Beg, 
as he was my well-wisher and held my reputatioti as his own, 
gave my girdle a tug ; I understood, moved more slowly, and 
so the meeting was on the appointed spot. 

Four divans {tushuk) had been placed in the tent. Always 
in the Mirza’s tents one side was like a gate- way ^ and at the 
edge of this gate-way he always sat. A divan was set there now 
on which he and Muzaffar Mirza .sat together. AbCi’l-muhsin, 
Mirza and I sat on another, set in the right-hand place of 
honour (jilir). On another, to Badru'z-zaman Mirza’s left, sat 
Ibn-i-husain Mirza with Oasim SI. Aili::!ycg, a son-in-law of the 
ate Mirza and huher of Qasim-i-husain Sultan. To my right 
and below rny divan was one on which sat Jahangir Mirza and 
‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza. To the left of Qasim SI. and Ibn-i-husain 
Mirza, but a good deal lower, were Muh. Baranduq Beg, Zu’n- 
nun Beg and Oasim Beg. 

Although this was not a social gathering, cooked viands were 
brought in, drinkables '^ were .set with the food, and near them 
gold and silver cups. Our forefathers througli a long space of 
time, had respected the Chingiz-tQra (ordinance), doing nothing 
opposed to it, wTcther in assembly or Court, in sittings-doum 

' t< which estraclc answers in its scns<' of a carpet on w’hich slands a raiserl seat. 

•' l‘’erliaps it was a recess, resenihtin*,; a gate way (W’.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 215 f. 151 aii(i 217 
f. 127/0. 'Hie impression conveyed \)V Baimr's words here to llu* artist who in WM. 
<Jr. 3714, has depicted the sr.enc, is that tliere was a vrstihuli' openinj^ into the tent hy 
a door and tliat tlie .Mir/.a .sat near that door. It must he .said lioweicr that the 
illustration does not closely follow the text, in some known details. 

s/iira, fruit syrujis, sherlK,‘ts. Babur’s word for wine is < /itiy-fiir .7’. iiulex) and 
this recefjtion hcirii.; pulilic, wine could l.ardi}' fuive been offcreil in .Sunru Hern 
Babur's strictures ran apply to the vess*‘ls of preriuus motal he mi'nlions, these hein^ 
forbidden l(» .\lusalinans ; from Ins rderence to th(‘ 'rura, it would ajipear to rejieat 
the same iniunclions. Bfdiur hod.'- up siir.h \essels fn-rorr tin battle of Kanwaha 
(f. 3 Ls)- .Shah i jahan dul ttie same ; wfien sent l*y his father Jalianj^ir to recoiK]Ucr 
the iJeccan (1030 All.- 1621 ai>.) he aski*d permi.ssion to lolhjw tlm example of his 
ancestor Babur, renounced wme, pourt^rl his stock into the ('hambal, broke up his 
cups an<l jijave the fragments t-> tin* poor n Amal i yalih, ; lJuj.jh<‘s' Du!, of Islam 
qu(;tirig tiie Ihdayah and Mishkay \.un. l)i inkal>les, 1 /linking -vessels, anil Gold ; 
Lane's Modern Kyyptians fi. 123 n. ). 
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or risings-up. Though it has not Divine authority so that 
a man obeys it of necessity, still good rales of conduct must be 
obeyed by whom-soever they are left ; just in the same way 
that, if a forefather have done ill, his ill must be changed 
for good. 

After the meal 1 rode from the Mirza ’s camp some 2 miles to Fol, 187. 
our own dismounting-place. 

(/. Babiir cl aims due respect.) 

At my second visit Hadi'u’z-zaman Mirza shewed me less 
resjjcct than at my first. I therefore had it said to Muh. 
Barandiuj Beg and to Zu'n-nun Beg that, small though rn}' age 
was {act. 24 f my j)lace of honour was large ; that I had seated 
myself twice on the throne of our forefathers in Samarkand by 
blow straight-dealt ; and that to b(‘ laggard in shewing me 
res})cct was unreasonable, since it was for this (Timurid) dynasty’s 
sake I had thus fought and striven with that alien foe. This 
said, and as it was reasonable, they admitted their mistake at 
once and sliewed the respect claimed. 

ip. J'idburs tc}upcr< 77 ice.) 

'rhere was a wine part}’ ic/iapkir-maj/isl) once when I went 
after the Mid-day Pra}'er to Badi'u’z-zaman Mirza s pre.se nee. 

.\t that time I drank no wine. The party was altogether 
elegant ; ever\’ sort of relish to wine {i]a.'sak] was set out on the 
napman with brochettes of fowl and goose, and all sorts of 
viands. Tile Mirza 's entertainments were much renowned ; 
trill}’ w as this one free from the pang of thirst (bl idia!/), reposeful 
emd tranquil. I was at two or three of his wine-parties while 
we were on the bank of the Mnrgh-ab; once it wnis known 1 did 
no! drinig no pressure to do so was put on me. 

1 went to one wineqiart}’ of Muzaffar Mirza's. If u, sain of 
'.All Jalair and Mir Badr were both there, tlie}' being in his 
seiwnce. Wheii Mir Badr liad had enough ikaifiyat), he danced, Fol. 
and danced well what .seemed to be his own in\^ention. 

(//. LomUiCnts on the Minzds) 

I'hree months it took the Mirzas to get out of Ilcrl, 
agree amongst themselves, collect troo[)s, and reach Murgh-ab. 
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Meantime Si. QuI-i-nachaq (?), reduced to extremity, had 
surrendered Halkh to the Auzbeg but that Auzbeg, hearing of 
our alliance against him, had hurried back to Samarkand. The 
Mirzas were good enough as company and in social matters, 
in conversation and parties, but they were strangers to war, 
strategy, equipment, bold fight and encounter. 

(/. Winter plans?) 

While we were on the Murgh-ab, news came that Haq-nazir 
Chapa (var. Hian) was over-running the neighbourhood of 
Chlchik-tu with 4 or 500 men. All the Mirzas there present, 
do what they wouM, could not manage to send a light troop 
against those raiders! It is 10 yigJidch (50-55 m.) from 
Murgh-ab to Chichik-tu. I asked the w^ork ; they, with a thought 
for their own reputation, would not give it to me. 

The year being almost at an end when Shaibaq Khan retired, 
the Mirzas decided to winter where it was convenient and to 
reassemble next summer in order to repel their foe. 

'rk.ey pressed me to winter in Khurasan, but this not one of 
my w'ell- wishers saw it good for me to do because, while Kabul 
and Ghazni were full of a turbulent and ill-conducted medley of 
j)cople and hordes, Turks, Mughfils, clans and nomads {aimdq u 
ahshani), Afghans and Hazara, the roads between us and that 
not yet desirablx' sul)jectcd country of Kabul were, one, the 
mountain -road, a month’s journev even without delay through 
snow or other cause, -the other, the low-country road, a journey 
of 40 or 50 days. 

Consequently we excused ourselves to the Mirzas, but they 
would accept no excuse and, for all our pleas, only urged 
the more. In the end Hadfu’z-zaman Mirza, Abu’l-muhsin 
Mirza and Muzaffar Mirza themselv'es rode to my tent and 
urged me to stay the winter. It was impossible to refuse men 
of such ruling position, come in person to press us to stay on. 
Besides this, the whole habitable world has not such a town as 
Heri had become under SI. Ijusain Mirza, whose orders and 
efforts had increased its splendour and beauty as ten to one, 
rather, as twenty to one. As I greatly wished to stay, I con- 
sented to do so. 
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Abu’I-muhsin M. went to Marv, his own district ; Ibn-i-husain 
M. went to his, Tun and Qain ; Badfu’z-zaman M. and 
Muzaffar M. set off for Heri ; I followed them a few days later, 
taking the road by Chihil-dukhtaran and Tash-rabat.^ 

(y. Babur visits the Begims in Heri.) 

All the Begims, i.e. my paternal-aunt Payanda-sultan Begim, 

Khadija Begim, Apaq Begim, and my other paternal-aunt Begims, 
daughters of SI, Abu-sa‘id Mirza,^ were gathered together, at the 
time I went to see them, in SI. Husain Mirza’s College at his Fol. i883. 
M ausoleum. Having bent the knee with {yukunub bila) Payanda- 
sultan Begim first of all, I had an interview with her ; next, not 
bending the knee,^ I had an interview with Apaq Begim ; next, 
having bent the knee with Khadija Begim, I had an interview 
with her. After sitting there for some time during recitation of 
the Qoran,^ we went to the South College where Khadija Bcgim’s 
tents had been set up and where food was placed before us. 

After partaking of this, we went to Payanda-sultan Begim’s 
tents and there spent the night. 

The New-year’s Garden was given us first for a camping- 
ground ; there our camp was arranged ; and there I spent the 
night of the day following my visit to the Begims, but as I did 
not find it a convenient place, ‘Ali-sher Beg’s residence was 


' Thi«> may he the Kal^at-i sanghi of .some maps, on a near road between the 
“ Forty-daughters” and llar.it ; or B.ilmr may have gone out of his direct way to 
visit Rabat i sangd last, a renowned halting place at the Carfax of the llerl-Tus and 
Ni.shapur- Mashhad roads, built by one Arslan Arv<//fr who lies buried near, and rel)uilt 
with great magnificence by ‘Ali-siier AirreJ’/ (Daulat-shah, Hrowne, p. 17G). 

Tlie wording here is confusing to those larking family details. The paternal-aunt 
begims can be Fayanda sultan (named), Khadija-sultan, Apai j-sullan, and Fakhr-jahan 
begims, all daughters of Abii-sahd. The Ajkuj begim named above (also on f. 168/; 
q.v. > does not now' seem to me to l)e .MuVsa ‘id's daughter (( ul-badan, trs. bio. App. ). 

' yukunnuYi. Unless all copies 1 have .seen repr(jdu< primary clerical mistake 
of balair's, the change of salutation indicated hy there being no kneeling with Apaq 
begim, points to a nuance of etic|uette. Of the veri» )77/v7^ 'uak it may be noted that 
it both de.scrilies the ceremonious attitude of intercoiir.se, i.e. kneeling aiul sitting back 
on liotb heels (.Shau), and also the kneeling on meeting. I'rom Ikibur's phrase 
Heyim hila yufdinub [having kneeled with], it appears that each of those meeting 
made the genuflection ; 1 have not found the phra.se u.sed of other meetings ; it is not 
the one used wlieii a junior or a man of le.ss degree meets a senior or superior in rank 
Khusrau and bahur f. 1 23, or Babur and Badi‘uV.-/aman I. iSh). 

* Musalmans employ a set of readers who succeed one another m reading ^reciting) 
the ^^Ipran at the tombs of their men of eminence. This reading is sometimes continued 
day and night. The readers are paid by the rent of lands or other funds assigned for 
tlir purjxise (Erskine). 
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assigned to me, where I was as long as I stayed in Herl, every 
few days shewing myself in Badi‘u’z'zaman Mirza’s presence in 
the World- \dorning Garden 

{Jz, The Mirzds entertaift Babur in Herl.) 

A few daws after Miizaffar Mirza had settled down in the 
White-garden, he invited me to his quarters ; Khadija Begirn 
was also there, and with me went Jahangir Mirza. When we 
had eaten a meal in the Begim’s presence,' Muzaffar Mirza took 
me to where there was a wine-party, in the Tarab-klKina ( )o\'- 
house) built by Bfibur Mirza, a sweet little abode, a .smallish, 
two-store\a‘d house in the middle of a smallish garden, (jreat 
pains have been taken with its upper store)' ; this has a retreat 
{hujra) in eacli of its four rcirners, the space between each two 
retreats being like a shah- nlshhi '^ ; in between tliese retreats and 
shdh~}ihhJns is one large room on all sides of w'hich are pictures 
which, althougii Babur Mirza built tlie house, were commanded 
by Abu-sa'id Mirza and depict his own wars and encounters. 

Two divans had been set in the north shdhah'shiu, facing each 
other, and with tiieir sides turned to the north. On one Muzaffar 
Mirza and I sat, on the other SI. Mas‘ud Mirza and Jahangh* 
Mirza. We being guests, Muzaffar Mirza ga\e me jdace above 
himself. The s(,)cial cups were filled, the cu]3-bearers ordered to 
carry them to the guests ; the guests drank down the mere wine 
as if it were water-of-life ; when it mounted to their heads, the 
party waxed warm. 

They thought to make me also drink and to draw me into 
their own circle. Though up till then I harl not committed the 
sin of wine-drinking‘s and known the cheering sensation of 
comfortable drunkenness, I was inclined to drink wine and my 
heart was drawn to cross that stream {itfdda). I had had no 
inclination for wine in my childhood ; I knew nothing of its 
cheer and pleasure. If, as .sometimes, m}' father pres.sed wine 

^ A suspicion that Khadija put poi.son in Jahangir's wine may refer to this occasion 
(T.R. p. 199). 

^ These are Jharnkhd-i-Jarsait, windows or balconies from which a ruler shews 
himself to the [leople. 

3 Mas ‘lid was then blind. 

^ Babur first drank wine not earlier than 917 ah. (f. 49 and note), therefore when 
nearing 30. 
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on me, I excused myself ; I did not commit the sin. After he Fol. 189 ^, 
died, Khvvaja Qazi's ri^ht guidance kept me guiltless ; as at that 
time I abstained from forbidden viands, what room was there 
for the sin of wine? Later on when, with the young man’s 
lusts and at the prompting of sensual passion, desire for wine 
arose, there was no-one to press it on me, no-one indeed aware 
of my leaning towards it ; so that, inclined for it though my 
heart was, it was difficult of myself to do such a thing, one 
thitherto undone. It crossed iny mind now, when the IMirzas 
were so [iressing and v\iien too we were in a town so refined as 
lien, “Where should I drink if not here? here where all the 
chattels and utensils of luxury and comfort are gathered 
and in use." So sa\ang to my.self, 1 re.scdvcd to rlrink wine ; 

1 determined to cross that stream ; but it occurred to me that as 
1 had n(.>t taken whne in Badi‘uV.-/aman Mirza's house or from 
his hand, who was to me as an elder brother, things might find 
way into his mind if I took wine in his younger brother's house 
and from his hand. IIa\ ing .so .said to myself, 1 mentioned my 
doubt and diflicuity. Said they, “ !L)th tlie excuse and the 
obstacle are reasonable,” f)res.sed me no more to drink then but 
settled that when I was in company with both Mirzas, I should 
drink under the insistance of both. 

Amongst the- musicians present at this party were Hafiz Haji, Fol. 190. 
Jalaliubdin Mahmiid the flautist, and Ghulam shddr^ younger 
brother, Cduilam bijc/ia the Jews’-harpist. Hafiz Haji sang well, 
as lIcTi peojde sing, quietl)’, delicately, and in tune. With 
Jahangir Mirza was a Samarkand) singer Mir Jan whose 
singing was alwavs loud, harsh aiifi oiit-of-tune. I'he Mirza, 
having had enougii, ordei'ed him to sing ; he did so, loudly, 
harshl}^ and without taste. Khurasanis have quite refined 
manners ; if, under this singing, one did stop his ears, the face 
of anotlier put question, not one could stop the singer, out of 
consideration for the Mirza. 

After the Ifvening Prayer we left the Tarab-khana for a new 
house in Muzaffar Mirza’s winter-quarters. There Yusuf-i-‘ali 
danced in the drunken time, and being, as he v as, a master in music, 
danced well. The party waxed very warm there. Muzaffar Mirza 
gave me a sword-belt, a lambskin surtout, and a grey tlpuchdq 
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(horse). Janak recited in Turki. Two slaves of the Mirza’s, 
known as Big-moon and Little-moon, did offensive, drunken 
tricks in the drunken time. The party was warm till night when 
those assembled scattered, I, however, staying the night in that 
house. 

Qasim Reg getting to hear that I had been pressed to drink 
wine, sent some-one to Zu’n-nun Beg with advice for him and 
for Muzaffar Mirza, given in very plain words ; the result was 
Fol. i^ob. that the Mirzas entirely ceased to press wine upon me. 

Badfu’z-zaman Mirza, hearing that Muzaffar M.had entertained 
me, asked me to a party arranged in the Maqauwi-khana of the 
World-adorning Garden. He asked also some of my close 
circle ^ and some of our braves. Those about me could never 
drink (openly) on my own account ; if they ever did drink, 
they did it perhaps once in 40 days, with doorstrap fast and 
under a hundred fears. Such as these were now invited ; here 
too they drank with a hundred precautions, sometimes calling 
off my attention, sometimes making a screen of their hands, 
notwith.standing that I had given them permission to follow 
common custom, because this party was given b)' one standing 
to me as a hither or elder brother. People brought in weeping- 
willows . . . ^ 

At this party they set a roast goose before me but as 1 was 
no carver or disjointer of birds, I left it alone. “ Do you not 
like it?” inquired the Mirza. Said I, “I am a poor carver.” 
On this he at once disjointed the bird and set it again before 
Fol. 191. me. In such matters he had no match. At the end of the 
party he gave me an enamelled waist-dagger, a chdr-qdb? and 
4 tipuchdq, 

(/. Bdbur sees the sights of Heri.) 

Every day of the time 1 was in Heri I rode out to see a new 
sight; my guide in these excursions was Yusuf-i-‘ali Kukuldash; 
wherever we dismounted, he set food before me. Except SI. 

‘ aickkildr, French, initrieur. 

“ The obscure passage following here is discussed in Appendix I, On the iveepinj^- 
willows of f. 1 90^. 

3 Here this may well he a gold-embroidered garment. 
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Husain Mirzas Almshouse, not one famous spot, maybe, was 
left unseen in those 40 days. 

I saw the Gazur-f^^rdi,’ ‘Ali-sher’s Baghcha (Little-garden), 
the I\iper-mortars,“ 'Fakht-astana (Royal-rcsidence), Ful-i-gah, 
Kahad-stan,-^ Nazar-gah-garden, Ni‘matabad (Pleasure-place), 
Gazur-gah Avenue, SI. Ahmad Mlrza’s Hazirat,^ Takht-i-safar,-^ 
Tak h t - i - n a wa ’ 1 , 1 'a 1< h t - i - ba r k a r, 1 'a k h t - i - H a j i Ikg, Tn k' h t - i - B a h a ’ - 
Li’d-din ‘Umar, Takht-i-Shaikh ZainuVl-din, Maulana ‘Abdu’r- 
rahman honoured shrine and tomb,^' Namaz-gah-i- 

mukhtar,^ the F'ish-pond,^ Saq-i-sulaiman,'^ Bulfiri (Crystal) 
which originally may have been Abu’l-walid,^” Imam P^akhr,^' 
Avenue-garden, Mirza s ('olleges and tornl^, Guhar-shad Begim’s 
College, tomb, and Congregational Mosque, the Ravens’-garden, 


^ lliis, the toil)]) of Klivvaja ‘Alxiiri-lah A/rmri (d. 481 AH.) .stands .some 2)n. 
norOi of Her], l^ahur mentions one ol its nunierf)us attendants of his day, Kamalu’d- 
din l lusain iiazia Mttlian Lull de.scrihcs it as he saw it in 1831 ; .says the 

original name of the locality was Kar-/,ar-gah, placc-of-hattle ; and, as perhaps his 
most intere.sting detail, nnmtions that Jalalu’d-din /vViw/’s Masna^vi was recited every 
n>orning near the toinh and (hat people fainted during the invocation [I'ravcls in the 
PiVij-ab etc. p. (\>lniu-l Wale lias descrihed the (omh as he .saw it some 50 years 

later (jASH 1887) ; and explains the name Hazur-gah (lit. bleaching place) by the 
following words of an inscription there found ; “ llis tomb (An.sari’s) is a washing- 
place wherein the cloud of the Divine forgiveness washes white the black 

records of men” (p. 8S and j), 102). 
judz- i-kui^hazlar (f. 47^ and note). 

d’tie I/afnbu s siyiir :\\\i\ Hai. MS. write this name with medial “ round hd ” ; this 
allows it to be Kahad stan, a running-place, race-course. Khwand-amlr and Daulat- 
•sbah call it a m{;ad(;w ; the latter speaks of a feast as held there ; it was 

Shaihani’s head-cpiarlers when he took Harat. 

^ 7'a;. Kliatira ; either an enclosure [ijitrfiq ?) or a tine and lofty building. 

5 This may luive bee n a usual halting-place on a journey [sajar) north. It was 
built by l lu.sam Hai-qarci, overlooked hills and fields covered with ar^hwCin (f. 137/d 
and seems once to have l)een a_^l 'aradi.se (Mohan Tail, p. 256), 

^ Jami’s tomb was in the Td-gah of Herl (II. S. ii, 337 )> which appears lO be the 
Musalla (Praying place) demolished by Amir ‘Alxlu’r-rahman in the 19th century. 
Col. Yate was shewn a tomb in the Manila said to be Jami’s and agreeing in the 
age, 81, given on it, with J ami’s at death, hut he found a crux in the inscription 
(pp. 99 , m<^)- 

7 This may he the Musalia (Yate, p. 98). 

^ This place is located by the I PS. at 5 Jarsakh from Ileri (de Meynard at 25 kilo- 
metres). It appears to be rather un abyss or fissure than a pond, a crack from the 
sides of which water trickles into a small bason in which dwells a my.sterious fish, the 
beholding of which allows the attainment of desires. The .story recalls Word.sworth’s 
undying fish of Bow-scale Tarn. (Cf. II. S. Bomb. ed. ii, Khatmai p. 20 and de 
Meynard, yo«r«a/ Asiatique xvi, 480 and note.) 

9 This is on maps to the north of Herb 
d. 232 AH. (847 AD. ). Sec Yate, p. 93. 

" Imam Fakhru’d-din Pazi (de Meynard, y<7«r;/a/ Asiatique xvi, 481). 

d. 861 AH. -1457 AD. Guhar-shad was the wife of Timur’s son Shahrukh. See 
Mohan Lall, p, 257 and Yate, p. 9 ^- 
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New-garden, Zubaida-garden,* SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza s White-house 
Fol. 191^. outside the 'Iraq-gate, Puran,^ the Archer s-seat, Chargh (hawk)> 
meadow, Amir Wahid, ^ Malan-bridge,^ Khwaja-t^,5 White- 
garden, Tarab-khana,Bagh-i-jahan-ara, Kushk,^ Maqauwi-khana, 
Lily-house, Twelve-towers, the great tank to the north of Jahan- 
ara and the four dw^ellings on its four sides, the five F'ort-gates, 
viz. the Malik,iraq, FirQzabad, Khush7 and Oibchaq Clates, Char- 
su, Shaikhu’l-islam’s College, Maliks’ Congregational Mosque, 
Town-garden, Badfu'z-zaman Mirza ’s College o!! the bank of 
the Anjil-canal, ‘Ali-sher Beg’s dwellings where we resided and 
which people call Unsiya (h'ase), his tomb and mosque which 
they call Qudsiv<t (Hol\’), his C'ollege and Alneshoiise which 
the\’ call Khalaslya and Akhlasiya (Freedom and Sii'icerity), 
his Hot-bath and Hospital which they call Safa’iya and 
Shafa’iva. All these I visited in that space of time. 

{ni. Babur engages Ma sjiuia-sultdn in marriage.) 

It must have been before tliose throneless times ^ that llabiba- 
sultan Begim, the mother of SI. Ahmad Mirza's youngesh 
daughter Ma'sOma-sultan Begim, brought her daughter into HerL 
One day when I was visiting my Aka, Ma‘.suma-sultan Begim 
came there with her mother and at once felt arise in her a great 
inclination towards me. Private messengers having been sent, 
my Aka and my Yinka, as I used to call Payanda-sultan Begim 
Fol. 192. and Habiba-sultan Begim, settled between them that the latter 
should bring her daughter after me to Kabul.‘^ 

' This Marig^okl -garden may be named after liarfinirr rashid’s wife Zubaida. 

’ This will be the place n. of fieri from which Maiilana Jalalii’d-din Purani 
(d. 862 AH.) took his cognomen, as also Shaikh Jamaluki dm AbiVsahd Puran (f. 206) 
who was visited there by SI. Husain Mirza, ill-treated by Shaibani (f. 206), left Herl 
for (^andahar, and there died, through the fall of a rooJ', in 921 ah. (H.S. iii, 345 ; 
Khazlnatii I-asfiya ii, 321). 

3 His tomb IS dated 35 or 37 All. (656 or 658 ap. ; ^ ate, p. 94I. 

^ Malan was a name of the Hcrl-rud [Journal Axu at ique xvi, 476, 51 1 ; Mohan 
Lall, p. 279; I'errier, p. 261 ; etc.). 

5 Yate, p. 94. 

^ The position of this building between the Knush and Oibchaq Gates (de Mcynard, 
l.c. p. 475) is the probable explanation of the variant, noted just below, of Kushk 
for Khush as the name of the Gate. The 'J'drlkh-i-rasfiidl (p. 429), mentions this 
kiosk in its list of the noted ones of ihe world. 

7 var. Kushk (de Mcynard, l.c. p. 472). 

^ The reference here is, presumably, to Babur’s own losses of Samarkand and Andijan. 

^ Aka or Aga is used of elder relations ; a yinkd or yingd is .he wife of an uncle 
or elder brother ; here it represents the widow of Babur’s uncle ^ hmad Mirdn-shdhl. 
From it is formed the word yinklilik^ levirate. 
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(«. Babur leaves Khurasan.) 

Very pressingly had Muh. Baranduq Beg and Zu n-nun Arghun 
said, “ Winter here ! ” but they had given me no winter-quarters 
nor had they made any winter-arrangements for me. Winter 
came on ; snow fell on the mountains between us and Kabul ; 
anxiety grew about Kabul ; no winter-quarters were offered, no 
arrangements made ! As we could not speak out, of necessity 
we left Heri ! 

On the pretext of finding winter-quarters, we got out of the 
town on the 7th day of the month of Sha‘ban (Dec. 24th 1 506 AD.), 
and went to near Badghis. Such were our slowness and our 
tarry ings that the Ramzan-moon was seen a few marches only 
beyond the Langar of Mir Ghiyas.^ Of our braves who were 
absent on various affairs, some joined us, some followed us into 
Kabul 20 days or a month later, some stayed in Heri and took 
.service with the Mirzas. One of these last was Sa)'yidim ‘Ali 
the gate- ward, who became Badi‘u’z-zaman Mirza’s retainer. To 
no servant of Khusrau Shah had I .shewn so much favour as to 
him ; he had been given Ghazni when Jahangir Mirza abandoned 
it, and in it when he came away with the army, had left his 
younger brother Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikh. There were in truth Fol. 19 
no better men amongst Khusrau Shfih’s retainers than this man 
Sayyidim V\li the gate-ward and Muhibb-i-kdi the armourer. 
Sayyidirn was of excellent nature and manners, a bold swordsman, 
a singularly competent and methodical man. His hou.se was 
never without company and assembly ; he was greatly generous, 
had wit and charm, a variety of talk and story, and was a sweet- 
natured, good-humoured, ingeniou.s, fun-loving person. His 
fault was that he practi.sed vice and pedera.sty. He ma)^ have 
swerved from the Faith ; may also have been a hypocrite in his 
dealings ; some of what seemed double-dealing people attributed 
to his jokes, but, .still, there mu.st have been a something ! - 
When Ikadru’z-zaman Mirza had let Shaibac] Khan take Heri 
and had gone to Shah Beg (Argfiu/i), he had Sayyidim ‘Ali 
thrown into the Harmand becau.se of his double-dealing words 

* The almshouse or convent was founded here in Timur's reign (de Meynanl. 
l.c. p. 500 ). 

‘ i.c. No smoke without fire. 
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spoken between the Mirza and Shah Muhibb-i-‘ah’s story 

will come into the narrative of events hereafter to be written. 

{o. A perilous uiouutain-jouniey.) 

From the Langar of Mir (ihi\ as we harl oiirsehes o;iii(le(l past 
the border-villa^^cs of Ciharjistan to ('hach-charan.^ h'rom the 
almshouse to Gharjistan was an unbroken sheet of snow ; it was 
deeper further on ; near Chach-rharan itself it was above the 
horses’ knees. Chach-charan depended on Zu’n-nun Aryhfoi ; 
his retainer Mir Jan-airdi was in it now ; from him we took, on 
payment, the whole of Zu’n-nun l^e^^’s store of pro\'isi()ns. 
A march or two further on, the snow was very deep, beini^ al^o\'e 
1^1. 193. the stirrup, indeed in many places the horses’ feet did not touch 
the j^round. 

We had consulted at the Lan^ar of Mir Ghi\’as which road to 
take for return to Kabul ; most of us aj^reed in sayin<;, “ It is 
winter, the mountain-road is difficult and daiiL^erous ; the 
Qandahar road, thouf^h a little loipt^er, is safe and easy.” O.'isim 
Beg said, ” That road is long ; you will go by this one.” As he 
made much dispute, we took the mountain -road. 

Our guide was a l^ashai named Fir Sultan (Old sultan ?). 
Whether it was through old age, whether from want of heart, 
whether because of the decj) snow, he lost the road and could 
not guide us. As we were on this route under the insistance of 
Qasim Beg, he and his sons, for his name’s sake, dismounted, 
trampled the snow down, found the road again and took the 
lead. One day the snow was so deep and the way so uncertain 
that we could not go on ; there being no help for it, back we 
turned, dismounted where there was fuel, picked out 60 or 70 
good men and sent them down the valley in our tracks to fetch 
any one soever of the Hazara, wintering in the valley-bottom, 
who might shew us the road. That place could not be left till 
our men returned three or four days later. They brought no 
Fol. 193^. guides once more we sent Sultan Pashdi ahead and, putting our 


‘ This name may be due to the splashing of water. A Langar which may be that 
of Mir (ihiyas, is shewn in maps in the Bam valley; from it into the ficri-rud valley 
Babur’s route may well have been the track from that Langar which, i3assing the 
villages on the .southern border of ('iharjistan, goes to Abungaran. 
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tru.st in God, again tcjok the road by vvhicli we had come back 
from where it wa.s lost. Much misery and hardship were 
endured in those few days, more than at any time of my life. 
In that stress I composed the following opening couplet : — 

Is tlu*r(* one cruel turn of Fortune’s wheel un.secn of me? 

Is tiu're a Jian^, a ^rief my wounded heart lias missed ? 

We went on ff)r near!)' a week, trampling clown the snow and 
not getting forward more than two or three miles a day. I was 
one of the snow-stampers, with loor 1 5 of my hou.sehold, Oasirn 
Heg, his sons Tingn-birdi and Qarnbar-i-‘ali and two or three of 
their retainers. These mentioned used to go forward for 7 or 8 
yards, stam])ing the snow down and at each step sinking to the 
waist or the breast. After a few steps the leading man would 
.stand still, exhausted b)^ the labour, and another would go 
forward. By the time 10, 15, 20, men on foot had stamped the 
snow down, it became .so that a horse might be led over it. 
A horse would be led, would sink to the stirrups, could do no 
more than 10 or 12 steps, and would be drawn aside to let another 
go on. After we, ?o, 15, 20, men had stamped down the snow 
and had led horses forward in this fashion, very .serviceable 
braves and men of renowned name would enter the beaten track, 
hanging their heads. It was not a time to urge or C()m[)el ! the 
man with will and hardihood for such tasks does them by his 
own request ! Stamping the snow down in this wa}', we got 
out of that afflicting place (ajijuka)i yir) in three or four da)'s to 
a cave known as the Khawal-i-quti (Blessed -cave), below the 
Zirrin-pass. 

1 hat night the snow fell in such an amazing blizzard of cutting 
wind that every man feared for his life. The storm had become 
extremely violent by the time we reached the khaivdl, as people 
in tho.se parts call a mountain-cave or hollow {kJidivak). 

\Vc dismounted at its mouth. Deep snow ! a one-man road ! 
and even on that stamped-down and trampled road, pitfalls for 
horses ! the days at their shortest ! The first arrivals reached 
the cave by daylight ; others kept coming in from the Fwening 
IVayer till the l^ed-time one ; later than that peo{)le dismounted 
wherever the)^ happened to be; dawn shot with man\' still in 
the saddle. 
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The cave seeming to be rather small, I took a shovel and 
shovelled out a place near its mouth, the size of a sitting-mat 
Fol. 194^. (takiya-namad\ digging it out breast-high but even then not 
reaching the ground. This made me a little shelter from the 
wind when I sat right down in it. I did not go into the cave 
though people kept .saying, “ Come inside,” because this was in 
my mind, “Some of my men in snow and storm, I in the 
comfort of a warm house! the whole horde [(lulus) outside in 
mi.sery and pain, 1 inside sleeping at ease ! That would be far 
from a man’s act, quite another matter than comradeship 1 
Whatever hardship and wretchedness there is, 1 will face ; what 
strong men stand, 1 will stand ; for, as the rersian proverb says, 
to die with friends is a nuptial.” Till the I’ed-time Prayer 
I sat through that blizzard of snow and wind in the dug-out, 
the snow-fall being such that my head, l)ack, and cars were 
overlaid four hands thick. The cold of that night affected my 
ears. At the Bed -time Prayer some-one, looking more carefully 
at the cave, shouted out, “U is a very room\' cave with |)lace for 
cvery-body.” On hearing this I shook off my roofing of snow 
and, asking the braves near to come also, went inside. There 
was room for 50 or 60! People brought out their rations, cold 
meat, parched grain, whatever they had. J'd'om such cold and 
tumult to a place so warm, cosy and quiet !' 

Next day the snow and wind having ceased, we made an 
early start and we got to the pass by again stamping down 
Fol. 195. a road in the snow. The proper road seems to make a detour 
up the flank of the mountain and to go over higher up, by what 
is understood to be called the Zirrin-pass. Instead of taking 
that road, we went straight up the valley-bottom [qiil)? It was 
night before we reached the further side of the (Bakkak-)pass ; 
we spent the night there in the mouth of the valley, a night of 

‘ This escape ouglit to have been included in the list of Bahur’.s tran.sportations 
from risk to .safety given in my note to f. 96. 

* The right and wrong road.s are shewn hy the Indian Survey and F'rench Military 
maps. The right road turns off from the wrong one, at Daulat-yar, to the right, and 
mounts diagonally along the south rampart of the Ilerl-rud valley, to the Zirrm-pas.s, 
which lies above the Bakkak-pass and carries the regular road for Yaka-aulang. 
It must be stiid, however, that we are not told whetlier Yaka-aulang was Qasim Beg’s 
objective ; the direct road for Kabul from the lleri-riid valley is nc^t over the Zirrin- 
pass hut goes from Daulut-yar by “ Aq-zarat”, and the southern flank of Koh-i-haba 
(biibar) to tlie Unai-pa.ss (lluldich’s Gates of India p. 262). 
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mij^hty cold, ^0^ through with great distress and suffering. 

Many a man had his hands and feet frost-bitten ; that night’s 
cold took both Ki[)a’s feet, both Siunduk Turkmans hands, 
both Ahi’s feet. I^arly next morning we moved down the 
valley; putting our trust in God, wc went straight down, by bad 
sloj)es and sudden falls, knowing and seeing it could not be the 
right way. It was the IG'ening Prayer when we got out of 
that valle)^ No lf)ng-mcmoried old man knew that any-one 
had been heard of as crossing that pass with the snow so deep, 

)r indeed that it had ever entered the heart of man to cross it 
t that time of )’ear. d'hough for a few days we had suffered 
reatly through the depth of the snow, yet its depth, in the end, 

Tiabled us to reach our destination. Id)ru'hy? How otherwise 
slioLild we have traversed those [)athless slopes and sudden falls? Fol. i%f). 

All ill, ull good 111 ih(“ ('oui)t, is g;iin if lookoi al aright ! 

The Vaka-aulang peo[)le at once heard of our arrival and our 
dismounting; fdlow'cd, warm houses, fat sheep, grass and horse- 
corn, waiter without stint, ample wtkxJ and dried dung for fires ! 
d'o esca[;e froiti such snow and cold to such a village, to such 
w'arm dw-ellings, w'as comfort those wall understand who have 
had our trials, relief knowm to those who have felt our hardships. 

We tarried one da)' in Vaka-aulang, haj)py-of-heart and easy- 
of-mind ; marcherl 2 yh^hacli (io-i 2 m.) next day and dis- 
mounted. d'he da\' followa'ng waas the Ramzan Feast ^ ; we 
went on through Ikimien, crossed by Shibr-tu and dismounted 
before reaching Janghk. 

(/. Sci 0)1(1 raid on the I'nrknian Hachras.) 

Ihe i'urkman Ifazaras with their wives and little children 
must have made their w'inter-quarters ju.st upon our road ^ ; they 
had no w ord about us ; wdien wc got in amongst their cattle- 
()ens and tents ialhchfuj) two or three groups of these went to 
ruin and plunder, the people them.selves drawing off with their 
little children and abandoning hou.ses and goods. News was Fo!. iq6. 
brought from ahead that, at a place where there were narrows, 

' g;r« lAb. I4ih 1507, Balmr’s 24 ih birllulay. 

Ihe Hazaras appear lo have been wintering outside their own vnllry, on the 
(jhur-buiid road, in wail for travellers \cf. T.R. p. 197]. They have been perennial 
highwaymen on the only pass to the north not closed entirely in winter. 
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a body of Hazaras was shooting arrows, holding up part of the 
army, and letting no-one pass. We, hurrying on, arrived to 
find no narrows at all ; a few Hazaras were shooting from 
a naze, standing in a body on the hill ^ like very g(K)d soldiers.^ 

They saw the blackness of the foe ; 

Stood idle-handed and amazed : 

J arriving;, went swift that way, 

1 ‘ressed on with shout, “ Move on ! move on !” 

I wanted to hurry my men on. 

To make them stand up to the foe. 

With a “ Hurry up!” to my men, 

I went on to the front. 

Not a man pave ear to my w )rds. 

1 had no armour nor horst mail nor arms, 

I had but my arrows and quiver. 

I went, the rest, maybe all of them, stood, 

Stood still as if slain by the foe ! 

\ Our .servant you take that you may have use 
Of his arms, of his life, the whole time ; 

Not that the servant stand still 
While the beg makes advance to the front ; 

Not that the servant take rest 
While his beg is making the rounds. 

from no such a .servant will come 
Speed, or use in your (iate, or zest for your food. 

At last I charged forward myself, 

F(T 196A 1 lerding the foe uf) the hill ; 

Seeing me go, my men also moved, 

Leaving their terrors behind. 

With me they sw'ift spread over the slope, 

Moving on without heed to the shaft ; 

Sometimes on foot, mounted sometimes, 

Boldly we ever moved on, 

Still from the hill poured the shafts. 

Our .strength .seen, the foe look t ' (light. 

We got out on the hill ; we drove the Hazaras, 

Drove them like deer by valley and ridge ; 

We shot those wretches like deer ; 

We shared out the booty in goods and in sheep ; 

The Turkman Hazaras’ kinsfolk we took ; 

We made captive their people of .sorts [(jam) ; 

We laid hands on their men of renown ; 

7 'heir wives and their children wc took. 

^ The Ghur-bund valley is open in this part ; the Hazaras may have been po.sted 
on the naze near the narrows leading into the Janglik and their own side vallcy.s. 

■ Although the verses following here in the tt'xt are with the Turki Codices, doubt 
cannot but he felt as to their authenticity. They do not fit verbally to the sentence 
they follow; they are a unique departure from Babur s plain prose narrative and 
nothing in the small Hazara affair shews cause for such departure ; they differ from 
his usual topics in their boinl)a.st and comment on his men {rf. '' 194 for commer.t on 
.shirking begs). They appear in the 2nd Persian translation (217 f. 134) in Turki 
followed by a prose Persian rendering {khaldsa). They are not with the 1st Pers. trs. 
{215 f. 159), the text of which runs on with a plain pro.se account suiting the size of 
the affair, as follows ; — “ The braves, seeing their (the Hazaras) good .soldiering, had 
stopped surprised ; wishing to hurry them I went swiftly past them, shouting ‘ Move on I 
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I my.self collected a few of the Hazaras’ sheep, gave them 
into Varak Tagliai’s charge, and went to the front, hy ridge 
and valley, driving horses and sheep before us, we went to 
Timur Beg's Hangar and there dismounted. Fourteen or fifteen 
Ila/ara thieves had fallen into our hands; I had thought of 
having them put to death when we next dismounted, with 
variiHis torture, as a warning to all highwaymen and robbers, 
but (}asim Beg came across them on the road and, with mis- Fol. 197. 
timed compassion, set them free. 

To do ^(jod to the l)ad is one and the same 
the doing of ill to tlie good ; 

On hrackish soil no spikenard grows, 

Waste no seed of toil upon it.’ 

Out of compassion the rest of the pri.soners were released also. 

(y. Disloyalty in Kabul) 

News came while we were raiding the Turkman Hazaras, 
that Muhammad I.Iusain Mirza Duylilat ’Am\ SI. Si'AnyAX Bar Ids 
had drawn over to themselves the MughCils left in Kabul, 
declared Mirza Khan (Wais) supreme {pddshdli), laid siege to 
the fort and spread a report that lkTdi‘u’z-zaman Mirza and 
Muzaffar Mirza had sent me, a prisoner, to Fort Ikhtiyaru’d-dm, 
no'A' known as Ala-qilrghan. 

In command of the Kabul- fort there had been left Mulla 
Ikiba of Bashaghar, Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer, Ahmad- 
i-yusuf and Ahmad-i-qasim. d hey did well, made the fort fast, 
strengthened it, and kept watch. 

( /■r Babur's advance to Kabul) 

hVom rimiir Beg’s Hangar we sent Qasim Beg’s servant, Muly 
of Andijan, a Tucjbdi, to the Kabul begs, with written details 
of our arrival and of the following arrangements : — “ When we 

move on !’ 7 'hey paid me no attention. When, in order to help, I myself attacked, 
dismounting and going up the hill, they shewed courage and emulation in following. 

(ietting to the top of the pass, we drove that hand off, killing many, capturing others, 
making their families ^.-isoner and plundering their goods.” This is followed by 
“ I myself collected ” etc. as in the I'urki text after tlie verse. It will be seen that 
the above extract is not a translation of the verse; no translator or even summariser 
wouUl be likely to omit so much of his original. It is just a suitably plain account of 
a trivial matter. 

* Gulistan Cap. I. Story 4. 
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are out of the Ghur-bund narrows/ we will fall on them suddenly ; 
let our signal to you be the fire we will light directly we have 
passed Minjlr-hill ; do you in reply light one in the citadel, on 
197A the old Kushk (kiosk),” now the Treasury, “so that we may be 
sure you know of our coming. We will come up from our side; 
you come out from yours ; neglect nothing your hands can find 
to do ! ” This having been put into writing, Muhammad 
Andijdni was sent off. 

Riding next dawn from the Langar, we dismounted over against 
Ushtur-shahr. Early next morning we passed the Gliur-bund 
narrows, dismounted at Bridge-head, thcie watered and rested our 
horses, and at the Mid-day Prayer set forward again. Till we 
reached the tutqduoal^ there was no snow, beyond that, the 
further we went the deeper the snow. The cold between Zamma- 
yakhshi and Minar was such as we had rarely felt in our li\'es. 

We sent on Ahmad the messenger ( and Qar^i Ahmad 

yurumhl^ to sa)' to the begs, “ Here we are at the time promised ; 
be ready ! be bold ! ” After crossing Minar-hilH and dismounting 
on its skirt, helpless with cold, we lit fires to warm ourselves. 
It was not time to light the signal-fire ; we just lit these because 
we were helpless in that mighty cold. Near shoot of dawn we 
rode on from Minar-hill ; between it and Kabul the snow was up 
to the horses’ knees and had hardened, so off the road to move 
was difficult. Riding single-file the whole way, we got to Kabul 
198. in good time undiscovered . 5 Before we were at Bibi Mah-rui 
(Lady Moon-face), the blaze of fire on the citadel let us know 
that the begs were looking out. 

(/. Attack made on the rebels) 

On reaching Sayyid Qasim’s bridge, Sherim Taghai and the 
men of the right were sent towards Mulla Baba’s bridge, while 

* Babur seems to have left the Ghfir-bund valley, perhaps pursuiiig the Hazaras 
towards Janglik, and to have come “ by ridge and valley ” Ijack into it for Ushtur- 
shahr. I have not located Timur Beg’s Langar. As has been noted already 
{q,v, index) the Ghur-bund narrows are at the lower end of the valley ; they have 
been surmised to be the fissured rampart of an ancient lake. 

^ Here this may represent a guard- or toll-house (Index j.«. ). 

3 As yurun is a patch, the bearer of the sobriquet might be Black Ahmad the 
^epairing-tailor. 

^ Second Afghan IVar, Map of Kabul and its environs. 

5 I understand that the arrival undiscovered was a result of riding in single-file and 
thus shewing no black mass. 
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we of the left and centre took the Baba Lull road. Where Khahhi’s 
garden now is, there was then a smallish garden made by Aulugh 
Ik'g Mirza for a Langar (almshouse) ; none of its trees or shrubs 
were left but its enclosing wall was there. In this garden Mirza 
Khan was seated, Muh. I.fusain Mirza being in Aulugh Beg Mirza’s 
great Bagh-i-bihisht. I had gone as far along the lane of Mulla 
Baba’s garden as the burial-ground when four men met us who 
had hurried forward into Mirza Khan’s quarters, been beaten, 
and forced to turn back. One of the four was Sayyid Qasim 
Lord of the Gate, another was Qasim Beg’s .son Qambar-i-‘ah, 
another was Sher-quli the scout, another was SI. Ahmad Muj:;liul 
one of Sher-quli’s band, d’hese four, without a “ God forbid ! ” 

{ta/ifh^Jn) had gone right into Mirza Khan’s (juarters ; thereupon 
he, hearing an uproar, had mounted and got away. Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer’s younger brother even, Muh. Husain by name, 
had taken .service with Mirza Khan ; he had slashed at Sher-quli, Foi. 198^ 
one of tho.se four, thrown him down, and was just .striking his 
head off, uLen Sher-quli freed himself. Tho.se four, tasters of 
the sword, tasters of the arrow, wounded one and all, came 
pelting back on us to the place mentioned. 

Our hor.sernen, jammed in the narrow lane, were standing 
.still, unable to move forward or back. Said 1 to the braves 
near, “ Get off and force a road Off got Nasir’s Dost, Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘Ali the librarian, Baba Sher-zad (Tiger-whelp), 

Shah Mahmud and others, pushed forward and at once cleared 
the way. The enemy took to flight. 

We had looked for the begs to come out from the Fort but 
they could not come in time for the work ; they only dropped 
in, by ones and twos, after we had made the enemy scurry off. 

Ahmad -i-yusuf had come from them before I went into the 
Char-bagh where Mirza Khan had been ; he went in with me, 
but we both turned back when we saw the Mirza had gone off. 

Coming in at the garden-gate was Dost ofSar-i-pul, a foot-soldier 
I had promoted for his boldness to be Kotwal and had left in 
Kabul ; he made straight for me, sword in hand. I had my 
cuirass on but had not fastened gkarkhn * nor had 1 put on Foi. 199- 

^ ox gharbicha^ which Mr. Erskine explains to lie the four plates of mail, made to 
cover the back, front and sides ; the Jiba would thus be the wadded undcr-coat to which 
they ace attached. 
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iny helm. Whether he did not reco[jnize me because of change 
wrought by cold and snow, or whether because of the flurry of 
the fight, though 1 shouted “ Hai Dost ! hai Dost! ” and though 
Ahmad-i-yusiif also shouted, he, without a “ God forbid ! " 
brought down his sword on my unprotected arm. Only by 
God’s grace can it have been that not a hairbreadth of harm 
was done to me. 

Jf a sword shook ifu- Earlli from Iut plarc, 

Not a vein would it cut till find wills. 

It was through the virtue of a prayer 1 had rej^eated that the 
Great God averted this danger and turned this evil aside. That 
prayer was as follows : — 

“ O my God ! Thou ait iny Creator ; except Thee theie is no (iod. On 
Tliee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mipdily throne. What 
(iod wills comes to pass; and w'hat he does not will comes not to jirtss ; and 
tlierc is no power or .strength hut through the high and exalted (iod ; and, of 
a trutli, in all tilings (iod is almighty ; and verily He comprehends all things 
\iy \i\s knowledge, and \\as laken accovinl of everyltung. (d my ('realor as 
1 sincerely trust in 'I'hee, do Thou sei/.e hy the forelock all evil \iroceeding 
from within myself, and all evil coming from without, and all evil proceeding 
from every man who can be the occasion of evil, and all sucli evil as can proceed 
from any living thing, and remove them far from me ; since, ol a trut}), 'Hion 
art the Lord of the exalted throne !" * 

On leaving that garden we went to Muh. Jju.saiii Alirza’s 
(juarters in the }^agh-i-bihisht, but lie had fled and gone off to 
iiide himself. Seven or eight men stood in a l)reach of the 
ui. lOQ/s garden-u^all ; 1 .spurred at them ; they could not stand ; thc) 
fled ; 1 got up with them and cut at one with my sword ; he* 
rolled over in such a way that I fiincied his head w as off, passed 
on and went away ; it seems he was Mirza Khan’s foster-brother, 
Tulik Kukuldash and that my sword fell on his shoulder. 

At the gate of Muh. Husain Mirza’s quarters, a Mughul 
I recognized for one of my own servants, drew his bow and aimed 
at my face from a place on the roof as near me as a gate-w^ard 
stands to a Gate. People on all sides shouted, “ llai ! hai ! it is 
the Padshah.” He changed his aim, shot off his arrow' and ran 
away. The affair was beyond the shooting of arrows ! His 
Mirza, his leaders, had run away or been taken ; why was he 
shooting ? 

’ This prayer is composed of extracts from the (^oran {Mihns. i, 454 note); it is 
reproduced as it stands in Mr. Erskine’s wt)rd)ng (p. 216). 
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I'hcre they brought SI. Sanjar Barlas, led in by a rope round 
hi.s neck ; he even, to whom I had given the Ningnahar tnmdn, 
had had his part in the mutiny ! Greatly agitated, he kept 
crying out, “Hai ! what biult is in me?” Said I, ”Can there 
be one clearer than that you are higher than the purpo.se and 
counsels of this crew ? ” ‘ But as he was the sister’s .son of my 
Khan dadas mother, Shah 13eghn, I gave the order, ” Do not 
lead him with such di.shonour ; it is not death.” 

On leaving that place, I sent Ahmad-i-qasiin Kohbur, one 
of the begs of the I'ort, with a few braves, in pursuit of Fol. 200 . 
Mirza Khan. 

h)i. Jidburs dfa/ifii^s ivith dislojud \k.'ouic)l) 

When i left the Iklgh-i-bihisht, 1 went to visit Shah i^egim 
and (Mihr-nigarj Khanim who had .settled themselves in tents 
by the side of the garden. 

As lowns-^ uyAc and blaek-hUidgeoners had raised a riot, and 
were putting hanos out to pillage property and to catc\\ persons 
in corners and outside places, 1 sent men, to beat the rabble off, 
and had it herded right away,-’ 

Shah Begun and Khanim were .seated in one tent. I dis- 
mounted at the usual distance, a[)proached with my former 
deference and courtes)', and had an interview with them. They 
were extremely agitated, upset, and ashamed ; could neither 
excu.se themselves reasonabl}’ ^ nor make the enquiriesof affection. 

I had not expected this (disloyalty) of them ; it was not as 
though that jjarty, evil as was the position it had taken up, 
consisted of per.sons who would not give ear to the words of 
Sliah Begun and Khanim ; Mirza Khan was the bcgim’s grand- 
son, in her presence night and day ; if she had not fallen in with 
the afhiir, she could have kept him with her. 


‘ Habur’.s rdtacncc may well be to .Saiijar’s l»rth a.s well a.s to hi.s bcinj^ the holder 
of Nin^mahar. Saiijar’s father had t>ecn thought worth)'’ to mate with one of the six 
liadakhsfil begiins who.se line traced hack to Alexander (T, K. p. 107 ); and hi.s father 
was a Jiarlas, seemingly of high family. 

It may he inferred that w hat was done w'as for the protection of the two women. 

Not a bad case could have been made out for now putting a Timurid in Ikibur’s 
place in Kabul ; ?V 2 . that he wa.s believed captive in Ileri and that Mirzii Khan was 
an effective locum tenens against the Arghuns. Haidar sets down wdiat in his eyes 
pleaded excuse for his father Muh. Husain (T.R. p. 198 ). 
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Twice over when fickle Fortune and discordant Fate had parted 
Kol. 200L ine from throne and countr)', retainer and following, I, and m}' 
mother witii me, had taken refuge witli them and had had no 
kindness soever from them. At that time my younger brother 
{i.i\ cousin) Mirza Khan and his mother Sultan-nigar Khanim 
held valuable cultivated districts ; yet ni)' mother and I, — to 
leave all question of a district aside, — were not made possessors 
of a single village or a few yoke of plough-oxen.” Wkis my 
mother not ^'unas Khan’s daughter.? was J not his grandson.? 

In iTi)' dav'sof plentv' I have given from my hand what matched 
the bloofl-relationship and the position of whatsoever inembei 
of that (Chaghatai) dynasty chanced down upon me. Ih>r 
example, when the honoured Shah l^egiin came to me, I gave 
her Painghan, one of the best j)laces in Kal)ul, and failed in no 
sort of filial dutv and service towards her. Again, when SI. Sa‘id 
Khan, Khan in Kashghar, came [914 AU.] with five or six naked 
followers on foot, I looked upon him as an honoured guest and 
gave him Mandrawar of the Lamghan tiunans, Heyond this 
also, when Shah Isma‘il had killed Shaibaq Khan in Marv and 
I cros.sed over to Ounduz (916 AH. — 1511 AD.), the Andijanis, 
some driving their (Auzbeg) ddroghas out, some making their 
places fast, turned their eyes to me and .sent me a man ; at that 
time I trusted those old family servants to that same SI. vSa‘id 
Khan, gave him a force, made him Khan and sped him forth. 
Again, down to the pre.sent time {circa 934 AH.) I have not 
looked upon any member of that family who has come to me, 
in any other light than as a blood-relation. For exam])Ic, there 
Fol. 201. are now in my .service Chin-timur Sultan ; Atsan-timur Sultan, 
Tukhta-bugha Sultan, and Ikibii Sultan on one and all of 
these I have looked with more favour than on blood-relations 
of my own. 

I do not write this in order to make complaint ; I have 
written the plain truth. 1 do not .set the.se matters down in 
order to make known my own dc.serts ; J have .set down exactly 
what has happened. In this History 1 have held firmly to it 
that the truth should be reached in every matter, and that every 

* gfish^ not even a little plough-land being given [ihand gulba dihya, 215 f. 162). 

^ 7 'hey were sons of SI. Ahmad Khan Cha^^hatai. 
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act should be recorded precisely as it occurred. I'rom this it 
tollovvs of necessity that I have set down of j^ood and had 
whatever is known, concerning father and elder brother, kinsman 
and straiy^er ; of them all I have set down carefully the known 
virtues and defects. I.et the reader accept my e.xcuse ; let the 
reader pass on from the place of severity ! 

(;/. Letters of victory) 

Risini^ from that place and (’har-baL;h where 

Mirza Khan had been, we sent letters oi victor)' tf) all the 
countries, clans, and retainers. This doiic, I rode to the 
citadel. 

(o. Arre.^t of rebel leaders) 

Muhammad Husain Mirza in his terror havinc^ run away into 
Khanim’s beddinc;-room and got himself hastened u\) in a bundle 
of bedding, we appointed Mirim Dhvan with other begs of the 
fort, to take control in those dwellings, capture, and bring him 
in. Mirim Dlwdn said some plain rough words at Khanim’s Koi. 201 /;. 
gate, by some means or other found the Mirza, and brought 
him before me in the citadel. 1 rose at once to receive the 
Mirza with my usual deference, not even shewing too harsh 
a face. If 1 had had that Muh. Husain M. cut in pieces, there 
was the ground for it that he had had part in base and shameful 
action, started and spurred on mutiny and treason. Death he 
de.servcd with one after another of varied pain and torture, but 
because there had come to be various connexion betweeiT us, his 
very .sons and daughters being by my own mother’s sister Khub* 
nigar Khanim, I kept this ju.st claim in mind, let him go free, 
and permitted him to .set out towards Khura.san. The cowardly 
ingrate then forgot altogether the rood 1 did him by the gift of 
his life ; he blamed and slandered me to Shaibaq Khan. Little 
time passed, however, before the Khan gave him his deserts by 
death. 

Leave thou to Fate the man who does thee wrong, 

For Fate is an pvenging servitor.' 


f. 160. 
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Ahmacl'i-qasim Kohbiir the party of braves sent in pursuit 
of Mirza Khan, overtook him in the low hills of Oarf^ha-yilaq, 
not able even to run away, without heart or force to stir a finder ! 
They took him, and brought him to where I sat in the north- 
east porch of the old Court-house. Said I to him, “Come ! let’s 
have a look at one another” {kurushdlin^'), but twice before he 
could bend the knee and come forward, he fell down through 
agitation. When we Iiad looked at one another, 1 })laccd him 
by my side to give him heart, and I drank first of the sherbet 
brought in, in order to remove his fears.' 

As those who had joined him, soldiers, peasants, Mugluils and 
Chaghatais," were in suspense, we simply ordered him to remain 
for a few da}'.s in his elder sister’s house ; but a few da) s later 
lie was allowed to .set out for Khurasan 3 because tho.se mentioned 
above were somewhat uncertain and it did not seem well for 
him to stay in Kabul. 

(/>. Excursii)}i to Koh-ddinatL) 

After letting tho.se two go, we made an excursion to Baran, 
Chash-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar.’ More beautiful in 

' Haidar’s opinion of Babur at tJiis crisi.s is of tlic more account that his owrj fatlici 
was one of the rebels let go to the mercy of the “:ivenging .servitor”. When lu' 
writes of Babur, as being, at a tim * »<> provoking, gay, generous, affectionate, simple 
and gentle, he .sets before us insight and temper in tune with Kipling’s “ If . . .” 

' Hril>ur’s distinction, made here and el.sewhere, between Chaghatai and Mughul 
touches the old topic of the right or wrong oi the term Mughul dynasty”. What 
he, as also Haidar, allows .sard is that if Babur were to describe his motlier in tribal 
terms, he would say she was half-Chaghatai, lialf-Mughfil ; and that if he so described 
himself, he would .say lie was half-Timfirid-Turk, half-Chaghatai. He might have 
called the dynasty he founded in India Turki, might have called it Timuriya ; lie would 
never have called it Mughfil, after his maternal grandmother. 

Haidar, with imperf(‘Ct classification, divides Chingiz Khan’s “Mughfil horde” 
into Mughfils and Chaghalais and of this Chaghatai offtake says that none remained 
in 953 (^547 e.xcept the rulcr.s, /.e. sons of SI. Ahmad Khan (T. R. 148). 

Manifestly tlicre w'as a body of Chaghatais with Babur and tliere appear to have been 
many near his day in the Ileri region, — ‘Ali-sher NawaU the best known. 

Babur siijiplies directions for naming bis dynasty when, as several time's, he claims 
to rule in Hindustan where the “Turk” had ruled (f. 233/6, f. 224/1, f. 225). To call 
his dynasty Mughul seems to blot out the centurie.s, something as we .should do by 
calling the English Teutons. If there is to lie such lilotling-out, Ahu’l-ghazI would 
allow us, by his tables of Turk descent, to go further, to the primal source of all the 
trilies concerned, to Turk, son of Japhet. This traditional descent is .mother argument 
against “ Mughfil dyna.sty. ” 

^ They went to (^iandahar ai 1 there suffered great privation. 

^ Baran seems likely to be the Baian of some maps. Giil-i-hahai is higher up on 
the Panjliir road. Chash-tupa wall have been ncar-liy ; its name might mean Hill of 
the heap of iviuiiowed-eo^'n. 
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Sprinj/ than any part even of Kabul are the open-land.s of Baran, 
the plain of C’ha.sh-tupa, and the skirt of Gul-i-bahar. Many 
sorts of tulip bloom there ; when I had them counted once, it 
came out at 34 different kinds as [has been said].^ This couplet 
has been written in praise of these places, — 

Kfihiil ill Spring is iin Eden of verdure and bldssnin ; 
iMatrliless in Katiul the Spring of Gul-i-haliar and Karan. 

On this excursion I finished the ode,- 

My liearl, like the hiul of the red, red rose, 

Lies fold within fold aflame ; I'oh 202/>. 

Would the breath of even a myriad Springs 
Klow' niy heart’s bud to a rose? 

In truth, few places arc quite equal to the.se for spring-excursions, 
for hawkin^^ (f///s// S(il}iidq)ox bird-shooting {qfish dtmdq), as ha.s 
been briefly mentioned in the prai.se and de.scription of the 
Kabul and Ghazm country. 

{q. Ndsir Mirzd expelled fron Badakhshan.) 

d'his Near the Itegs of Badakhshan />. Muhammad the 
armourer, Mubarak .Shfih, Zubair and Jahangir, grew angr)' and 
mutinous because of the misconduct of Na.sir Mirza and some 
of those he cherished. C'oming to an agreement toi^ethcr, they 
drew out an arm}’ of hor.se and foot, arrayed it on the level lands 
by the Kukcha-water, and moved towards Yaftal and Ragh, to 
near Khamchan, b\' way of the lower hills. The Mirza and his 
inexperienced begs, in their thoughtless and unob.servant fashion, 
came out to fight them just in those lower hills. The battlef-field 
was uneven ground ; the Ikdakhshis had a dense mass of men 
on foot who stood firm under repeated charges by the Mirza’s 
horse, and returned such attack that the horsemen fled, unable 
to keep their ground. Havings beaten the Mirza, the Badakhshis 
plundered his dependants and connexions. 

Beaten and stripped bare, he and his close circle took the road 
through Ishkimish and Narin to Kila-gahi, from there followed 
the Oizil-sLi up, got out on the Ab-dara road, crossed at Shibr-tu, 
and .so came to Kabul, he with 70 or 80 followers, worn-out, 
naked and fami.shed. 


■ f. 136. 
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That was a marvellous s\^n of the Divine mi^ht ! Two or 
three )'ears earlier the Mirza had left the Kabul country like a 
Fui. 201 foe, driving tribes and hordes like sheep before him, reached 
liadakhshan and made fast its forts and valley-strongholds. 
With what fancy in his mind had he marched out?^ Now he 
was hack, hanging the head of shame for those earlier misdeeds, 
humbled and distraught about that breach with me ! 

My face shewed him no sort of dis|)leasiire ; 1 made kind 
enquiry about himself, and brought him out of his confusion. 

' .Answer ; \ isioiis of lii.s latlici s swa\ 
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(t7. Raid on the GhUji Afghans) 

We hr'id ridden out of Kabul with the intention of over-running 
the Ghilji when we dismounted at Sar-i-dih news was brought 
that a mass of Malimands (Afghans) was lying in Masht and 
Sih-kana owq yighdch {circa 5 ih.) away from us.-^ Our begs and 
f)raves agreed in saying, “The Mahmands must be over-run ", 
but 1 said, “Would it be right to turn aside and raid our own 
peasants instead of doing what we set out to do? It cannot be.“ 

Riding at night from Sar-i-dih, we crossed the plain of Kattawaz 
in the dark, a quite black night, one level stretch of land, no 
mountain or rising-ground in sight, no known road or track, not 
a man able to lead us ! In the end I took the lead. 1 had been 
in those parts several times before ; drawing inferences from 
those times, I took the lh:)lc-star t)n my right shoulder-blade 
and, with some anxiety moved on. God brought it right ! We 
went straight to the Oiaq-til and the Aukllxi-tu torrent, that is 
to say, straight forKhwaja 1 small Sirltl where the Ghiljis were 
lying, the road to which crosses the torrent named. Dismounting 
near the torrent, wo let ourselves and our horses slee[) a little, Kol. 20 ^ 
took breath, and bestirred ourselves at shoot of dawn. The Sun 
was u|) before we got out of tho.se low hills and valle} -bottoms 
to the ))lain t>ii which the Ghilji lay with a good of 

‘ lOpli. MS. I. 161 ; W'.-i ir I.o. 215 {. 164 ami 217 f. Ijg/'; Meins, p. 220. 

'I’lv. iKoratisr indieates (lie location of the trihe, the modern (Ihil/fii or (diil/.i. 

' Sih l.aiia lies s.e. ol .Sliorkadi, and near Kharhin. Sar-i-dih is ahoul 25 or 
iniies s. ol (dia/nl ( I'',rskiiie). A name suiting the pastoral wealth ol tlie trihe 
Mi'sh khail, Sheep triln*, is shewn on ina[)s .soinewliat s. from Kharhin. ( I. Sleingass 
>.//. Masht. 

whence r<g//;77/r<7//“, a diviner l)y help of the shoiilderdilades ol sheep. 

I'he defacer of the Elphinstone Caxlex has changed to jjvr//, side, thus making 

Ihihur turn his side and not his half hack to the north, altering his direction, and 
missing what looks like a jesting reference to his own divination of the road. I'he 
Tole Star was seen, presuniahly, before the night liecame quite black. 

Krom the subsequent details of distance done, this must have been one of those 
good 4'/' of perhaps $-6 miles, tJiat are estimated by the ease of travel on level 
lands (Index .r.:'. yighiiih). 
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road between them and us ; once out on the plain we could 
see their blackness, either their own or from the smoke of 
their fires. 

Whether bitten by their own whim,' or whether wanting to 
hurry, the whole army streamed off at the gallop [cJidpqun 
quldildr) ; off galloped I after them and, by shooting an arrow 
now at a man, now at a horse, checked them after a kuroh or 
two (3 m. ?). It is very difficult indeed to check 5 or 6000 braves 
galloping loose-rein ! God brought it right! They were checked! 
When we had gone about one shar i {2 m.) further, always with 
the Afghan blackness in sight, the raid ^ was allowed. Masses 
of sheep fell to js, more than in any other raid. 

After we had dismounted and made the spoils turn back,^ one 
body of Afghansafter another came down into the plain, provoking 
a fight. Some of the begs and of the household went against 
one bod}' and killed every man ; Nasir Mirza did the .same with 
another, and a pillar of Afghan heads was set up. An arrow' 
pierced the foot of that foot-soldier Dost the Kotwal who has 
been mentioned already when we reached Kabul, he died. 

Marching from Khwaja Isma'il, we dismounted once more at 
Aulaba-tu. Some of the begs and of my own hou.sehold were 
ordered to go forward and carefull}' .separate off the Fifth 
{K/iians) of the enemy’s spoils. By way of fiivour, we did not 
I'ol. 204. take the Fifth from Oasim Beg and some others.-^ From w'hal 

' I am unctMlain about the form of the word translated by “ whim ”. The Elpli. 
and llai. Codices read khud d:/rna (altered in the first to y:////a); Ilminsky (p. 257) 
reads khnd I nia {(\q C. ii, 2 and nole); Krskine has been misled fiy the Tersian 
translation (215 f 164^ and 217 f. Wliether khud-diluia should be read, with 

the sense of “ out of their own hearts" (spontaneously), or whetlier khud-yahna, own 
pace (Turki, yalma, pace) the contrast made by Babur appears to be between an 
un))remeditated gallop and one premeditated for haste. I*ersian tarantula, 

also suggests itself. 

■' chapqitn, which is tlie w'ord translated by gallo}) throuj^hcjut the previous passage. 
The Turki verb ihtipmnq is one of those words-oball-work for w'lncli it is diliicult t(» 
find a single Knglisli equivalent. The verl) is anotlu'r ; in its two occurrences 

liere the first may be a metaphor from the pouring of molten metal ; the second 
e.\prcsse.s that permi.ssion to gallop off for the raid without which to raid was forbidden. 
The root-notion of qulmaq seems to be letting-go, that of (hCip. taq, rapid motion. 
i.e. on the raiders’ own road frir Kabul. ^ 1 . 198A. 

5 The Idfth taken was manifestly at the ruler’s disposition, in at least two places 
when dependants send gifts to Babur the word [tassaduq^i used might be rendered 
as “ gifts for the poor ”. Does this mean that the padshdk in receiving this stands in 
tlie place of the Imam of the Qoran injunction which orders one-fifth of spoil to be 
given to the Imam for tlie i)oor, orphans, and travellers,— four-fifths being reserved for 
the troops? (Qoran, .Sale’s cd. 1825, i, 212 and Hidayat, Book ix). 
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was written down,‘ the Fifth came out at 16,000, that is to say, 
this 16,000 was the fifth of 80,000 sheep ; no question however 
but that with those lo.st and those not asked for, Tilak (100,000) 
of sheep had been taken. 

{b. A hunting- circle) 

Next day when we liad ridden from that camp, a hunting-circle 
was formed on the plain of Kattawaz where deer {kiyik) ^ and 
wild-ass are always plentiful and always fat. Masses went into 
the ring ; masses were killed. During the hunt I galloped after 
a wild -ass, on getting near shot one arrow, shot another, but did 
not bring it down, it only running more slowly for the two 
wounds. Spurring forwards and getting into position 3 quite 
close to it, I chopped at the nape of its neck behind the ears, and 
cut through the wind- pipe ; it stopped, turned over and died. 

My sword cut well 1 The wild-ass was surprisingly fat. Its 
rib may ha\'e been a little under one yard in length. Sherim 
Taghai and other observers of hiyi/c in Mughulistan .said with 
surprise, “ Isven in Mughulistan we have .seen few /ciyih so fat ! ” 

I shot another wild-ass ; most of the wild-asses and deer brought 
down in that hunt were fat, but not one of them was .so fat as 
the one 1 first killed. 

Turning back from that raid, we went to Kabul and there 
dismounted. 

(c. Shaibdq Khan moves against Khurasan ) 

Shaibaq Khan had got an army to horse at the end of last 
year, meaning to go from Samarkand against Khurasan, his Fi>l. 204^. 
march out being somewhat hastened by the coming to him of 
a servant of tliat vile traitor to his salt, Shah Mansur the Pay- 
master, then in Andikhud. When the Khan was approaching 
Andikhud, that vile wretch .said, “ 1 have sent a man to the 
Auzbeg,” relied on this, adorned himself, stuck up an aigrette on 
his head, and went out, bearing gift and tribute. On this the 
leaderless*^ Auzbegs poured down on him from all sides, and 

* Thi.s may he the sum of tl»e separate item.s of sheep entered in account-lK)oks hy 
the commi.ssaries. 

‘ Here this comprehen.sive word will stand for deer, these being plentiful in the region. 

3 Three Turk! MSS. write hut the Klph. MS. has had this changed to 

yitib, having reached. 

^ (xlsh-siz, lit. without head, doubtle.ss a pun on Auz-l)eg (own beg, leaderless). 

IkM. Or. 3714 shows an artist’s conception of this tart-part. 
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turned upside down [tart-part) the blockhead, his offering and 
his people of all sorts. 

[d. Irresolution of the Khurasan Mlrzasi) 

BadLu’z-zaman Mirza, Muzaffar Mirza, Miih. IkirandCu] Bar/as 
and Zu’n-nun Arghfut were all lying with their army in Baba 
Khaki, ^ not decided to fight, not settled to make (Hen) fort 
fast, there they sat, confounded, vague, unceitain \^lial to dn. 
Miihammacf Baranduq Barlas was a knowledgeable man ; he 
kept saying, “You let Muzaffar Mirza and me make the fort 
fast ; let Ikidfu’z-zaman Mirza and ZiVn-nun Beg go into the 
mountains near Hen and gather in SI. ‘x'\h Arghun from Sistan 
and Zamin-dawar, Shah Beg and Muqim from Oandahar with 
all their armies, and let them collect also what there is of Nikdiri 
and Hazara force ; this done, let them make a swift and telling 
;nove. The enemy would find it difficult to go int(» the 
mountains, and could not come against the ( Hen) fort becau.se 
Kol. 205. he would be afraid of the army outside.” He said well, his 
plan was practical. 

Brave though Zu’n-nun Arghhn was, he was mean, a jover-of- 
goods, far from businesslike or judicious, rathes' slialkm -paled, 
and a bit of a fool. As has been mentioned,-’ when that elder 
and that younger brother became joint-rulers in Hen, he had 
chief authority in Badfu’z-zaman Mirza's presence. 1 le was not 
willing now^ for Muly Baranduq Beg to remain inside Hen town; 
being the lover-of-goods he was, he wanted to 1)c there himself 
But he could not make this seem one and the same thing ! Is 
there a better sign of his shallow^-} late and craze than that he 
degraded hirn.self and became contemptible b\’ accepting the 
lies and flattery of rogues and .sycophants? Here are the 
particulars'^: — While he was .so dominant and trusted in Hen, 
certain Shaiklis and Mullas went to him and said, ‘ The Spheres 
arc holding commerce with us ; you are st\'led Hizahni l-ldh 
(Lion of God); you will overcome the Auzbeg.” Believing 

' Balm Khaki is a fine valley, .some 13 yiyiuuh e. ('f Heri (f. 13) where the llerl 
.sultans reside in the heats ( /. Js/afii/ur xvi, 501, de Meynard’s article ; ll.S. iii, 356). 

- f. lyid. 

3 aUkhshd/d alviddl. This is one (jf many pas.saj^e.s which Ilminsky indicates he 
ha.s made good by help of the Memoirs (p. 261; Mhuoives ii, 6). 

^ They ^rc given also on f. 172. 
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these words, lie put his bathing-cloth round his neck and gave 
thanks. It was through this he did not accept Muhammad 
Ihiranducj Jkg’s .sensible counsel, did not strengthen the works 
{(ush) the fort, get ready fighting equipment, .set scout or 
rearwai'd to warn of the foe’s approach, or plan out such method 
of arra\^ that, should the foe appear, his men would fight with 
ready heart. 

{r. S/iailnuj Khan takes fieri.) 

Shaibaq Khan [)as.sed through Murgh-ab to near Sir-kaP in Fol. 205^. 
the month of Muharram (913 AH. May -June 1507 AD.). When 
the Mirzas heard of it, they were altogether upset, could not 
act, collect trof)ps, array tho.se they had. Dreamers, the)^ 
moved through a dream ! ^ Zun-nun Arghiin, made glorious 
by that fiatter)’, went out to Oara-rabat, with 100 to 150 men, 
to face .10,000 to 50,000 Auzbegs : a ma.ss of these coming up, 
hustled his off, took him, killed him and cut off his head.3 

In h'ort Ikhtiyaru’d-din, it is known as Ala-qurghan,^ were 
the Mir/.as’ mothers, elder and younger sisters, wives and 
treasure. Ihe Mirzas reached the town at night, let their 
horses rest till midnight, slept, and at dawn flung forth again, 
d he\^ could not think about strengthening the fort ; in the 
respite aiul crack of time there was, they just ran away,-^ leaving 
mother, sister, w ife and little child to Auzbeg captivity. 

What there w'as of SI. llusain Mirzas Jiarani, Fayanda-sultan 
Degiin and Khadija Hcglm at the head of it, was inside 
Ala-qurghan ; there too were the harains of lhadru’z-zaman 


' rills may lx* .Siiakiis or Siraklish (Er.skini‘). 

' TusIlI'u} Ifts/tu’hi ynrdf bi) iiyUir. At least two nicanint^s can he given to these 
words. ( ircumstances seem to exclude the one in which the Memoirb (p. 222) and 
(ii, 7) have taken them here, 77'.:. “each man went off U; shift for him.self’k 
and “chacim s'en alia de son cole et s'enfuit coniinc il put”, hecau.se ZiVn-nun did 
not go ofi, and the Mirzas broke up after his defeat. I therefore suggest another 
reading, one prompted hy the Mirzas’ vague fancies and dreams of what lliey might 
do, hut did not. 

3 Tfie encounter was between “ Belaq-i-maral and Rabat*i-‘ali-sher, near Badghls’' 
(Kaverty’s Notes p. 5^0). For particulars of the taking of Her! see H-S. iii, 353. 

^ Dne may he the hook-name, the .second the name in common u.se, and due to the 
colour of the buildings. But Babur may he making an ironical jest, and nickname the 
fort hy a word referring to the defilement [Alii) of Auzbeg possession. (Cf. I I.S. iii, 359. ) 

Mr. Erskinc notes that Jiadl‘u’z-zaman took refuge with Shah Isma‘U Sa/awi 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Salim took Tabriz in 920 au. 
(1514 AD.), he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died in 
923 AH. {1517 AD.). 
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Mirza^ and Muzaffar Mlrza with their little children, treasure, and 
households {hiyutdt). What was desirable for making the fort 
fast had not been done ; even braves to reinforce it had not 
arrived. ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad Arghun, the younger brother of 
Mazid Beg, had fled from the army on foot and gone into it ; 
F«i. 206. in it was also Amir ‘Umar Beg’s son ‘Ali Khan {Turk})idn) ; 
Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah the taster was there ; Mirza Beg Kdi- 
kJiusraui was there ; and Mirak Gur{viX Kiir) the Divvan was there. 

When Shaibaq Khan arrived two or three days later ; the 
Shaikhu’l-islam and notables went out to him with the keys of 
the outer-fort. That same ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad held Ala- 
qurghan for 16 or 17 days; then a mine, run from the horse- 
market outside, was fired and brought a tower down ; the garrison 
lost heart, could liold out no longer, so let the fort be taken. 

(/. Shaibaq Khan in kferi.) 

Shaibaq Khan, after taking Heri,^ behaved badl}' not only to 
the wives and children of its rulers but to c\'ery person soever. 
I'or the sake of this five-days’ fleeting world, he earned himself 
a bad name. His first improper act and deed in lleri was that, 
for the sake of this rotten world {chirk dim'd), he caused 
Khadija Begim various miseries, through letting the vile wretch 
Pay-master Shah Mansur get hold of her to loot. Then he let 
‘AbduTvvahhab Mughfi! take to loot a person so saintly and so 
revered as Shaikh Puran, and each one of Shaikh Puran’s children 
be taken by a separate person. He let the b^nd of poets be 
.seized by Mulla Bana’i, a matter about which this verse is well- 
known in Khurasan : — 

Except ‘Abdu’l-lali the stupid fool {kir khar)^ 

Not a poet to-day sees the colour of ^^old ; 

From the poet.s’ band Hana’i v^ould get gold, 

, . , . All he will get is kir-khar . ' 


' In the fort were hi.s wife Kabuli Begim, d. of Aidiigh Beg M. Kabuli and 
Ruqaiya Agha, known as the Nightingale. A young daughter- of the Mirza, named 
the Rose-bud (Chuchak), had died just before the siege. After the surrender of tlie 
fort, Kabuli Begim was married by Mirza Kukiildash (perhaps ‘Ashiq-i-muhammad 
Arghun ) ; Ruqaiya by Timur SI. Auzbeg (H.S. hi, 359). 

’ The Khntba was first read for Shaib^ Khan in Heri on Friday Muharram 1 5th 
^13 AH. (May 27 t^> 1507 ad.). 

3 There is a Persian phrase used when a man engages in an unprofitable undertaking 
Kir-i-khar gerijt, i.e. Asini nervum deprehmdet (Er.skine). The H.S. does not 
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Directly he had possession of Heri, Shaibaq Khan married and 
took Muzaffar Mirza’s wife, Khan-zada Khanim, without regard 
to the running-out of the legal term.* His own illiteracy not 
forbidding, he instructed in the exposition of the Qoran, Qazi 
Ikhtiyar and Muhammad Mir Yusuf, two of the celebrated and 
highly-skilled mullas of Heri ; he took a pen and corrected the 
hand-writing of Mulla SI. ‘All of Mashhad and the drawing of 
Hih-zad ; and every few days, when he had composed some 
tasteless couplet, he would have it read from the pulpit, hung in 
the Char-su [Square], and for it accept the offerings of the 
towns-people ! ^ Spite of his early-rising, his not neglecting 
the Five Prayers, and his fair knowledge of the art of reciting the 
Qoran, there issued from him many an act and deed as absurd, 
as impudent, and as heathenish as those just named. 

Death of two Mirzas.) 

Ten or fifteen days after he had possession of Heri, Shaibaq 
Khan came from Kahd-stan ^ to Pul-i-salar. From that place 
he sent Timur SI. and ‘Ubaid SI. with the army there present, 
against Abu’l-muhsin Mirza and Kupuk (Kipik) Mirza then 
seated carelessly in Mashhad, The two Mirzas had thought at 
one time of making Oalat fast ; at another, this after they had 
had news of the ap{)roach of the Auzbeg, they were for moving 
on Shaibaq Khan himself, bv forced marches and along a different 

iMciUion Uana’i as fleecing; (he poets hul has much lo say about one Maulana ‘Ahdu’r- 
rahim a Turkislani favcjured hy .Sliailjani, wliose victim Khwand-amir was, amongst 
many otliers. Not inhequenliy where Itabur and Khwand-amir state the siuiie fact, 
tiiey accomj:)any it by varied details, as here {l i.S. iii, 358, 360). 

‘ 'adat. Muhammadan Law fixes a term after widowhood or divorce within which 
re marriage is unlawful. Light i.s thrown upon this re marriage by Il.S. iii, 359 * 
'I'he passage, a somewhat rhetorical one, gives the following details : — “On coming 
into Heri on Muharram iith, Shaibani at once set about gathering in the property 
of the Timurid.s. He had the wives and daughters of the former rulers brought before 
him. The great lady Khan /ada Hegim (f. i63<^) who was daughter of Ahmad Khan, 
niece of SI. Husain Mirza, and wife of Muzafiar Mirza, .slie wed herself pleased in his 
presence. l)e.siring to marry him, she said Muzaffar M. liad divorced her two years 
before. Trustworthy persons gave evidence to the same effect, so she was united to 
Shaibani in accordance with the glorious Law. Mihr-angez Begim, Muzaffar M.’s 
daughter, was married to ‘Uhaidii’llah SI. {At'izde^) ; the rest of the chaste ladies 
having been sent back into the city, ShaiViam resumed his search for propcity.’' 
Manifestly Babur did not believe in the divorce Khwand-amir thus records. 

® A sarcasm this on the acceptance of literary honour from the illiterate. 

3 f. 191 and note ; Pul-i-.salar may be an irrigation-dam. 

* Qalat-i-nadiri, the birth-place of Nadir Shah, n. of Mashhad and standing on 
very strong ground (Erskine). 
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road/ — which might have turned out an amazingly good idea ! 
But while they sit still there in Mashhad with nothing decided, 
the Sultans arrive by forced marches. The Mir/.as for their part 

Fol. 207. array and go out ; Abu’l-muhsin Mirza is quickly overcome and 
routed ; Kupuk Mirza charges his brother’s assailants witli 
somewhat few men ; him too they carry off ; both brothers are 
dismounted and seated in one place; after an embrace {(jiuhilsh), 
they kiss farewell ; Abu’l-muhsin shews some want of courage ; 
in Kujujk Mirza it all makes no change at all. The heads of 
both are sent to Shaibaq Khan in Pu!-i-.salar. 

{h. Babur marcJrs for Qanda/idr.) 

In those days Shah Beg and his younger brother Mulyimmad 
Muqim, being afraid of Shaibaq Khan, sent one envoy after 
another to me with dutiful letters {'arzabjsht), giving sign of 
amity and good-wi.shes. Muqim, in a letter of his own, explicitly 
invited me. For us to look on at the Auzbeg over- running the 
whole country, was not seemly ; and as b)' letters and envoys, 
Shah Beg and Muqim had given me invitation, there remained 
little doubt they would wait upon me.^ When all begs and 
counsellors had been consulted, the matter was left at this: — We 
were to get an army to horse, join the Arghun begs and decide 
in accord and agreement with them, whether to mo\'e into 
Khurasan or elsewhere as might seem good. 

(/. In Gharmi and Qaldt-i-r^hilzdJ) 

Habiba-sultan Begim, my aunt { yhikd) as I u.sed to call her, 
met us in Cihazni, having come from Heri, according to arrange- 
ment, in order to bring her daughter Mas'uma-sultan Begim. 

Fol. lo'jh. With the honoured Ikgim came Khusrau KukCildash, SI. Quli 
Chu)id(j (One-eared) and GadiVi Baldl who had returned to me 


' a Iii^ is likely to l>e <hc load pas.sing tluou^h tlie ('aifax of Ral)al-i-.san^l)asl, 
described by Daulat-shah (Hrowne, p. 17b). 

" Thi.s will mean that the Arjjhfins would acknowledj,^* lii.s .su/.erainty ; Haidai 
Mirza however says that Slvah had higher views ('P. R. p. 202). Tliere had l)cen 
earlier ne^^ociations between Zu’n-nun with Radi'uV.-z.ainan and Babur wliich may 
have led to the abandonment of Babur's expedition in 911 ad. (f. 158 ; J I.S. iii, 323 ; 
Raverty’.s account [Notes p. 581-2) of Babur’s dealings with liie Arghun chiefs need’; 
revision). 
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after flight from Herl, first to Ibn-i-husain Mirza then to Abu'l- 
muhsin Mirza/ with neither of whom they could remain. 

In Qalat the army came upon a mass of Hindustan traders, 
come there to traffic and, as it seemed, unable to go on. The 
general opinion about them was that people who, at a time of 
such hostilities, are coming into an enemy's country ‘ must be 
plundered. With this however I did not agree; said I, “What 
is the traders’ offence ? If we, looking to God’s pleasure, leave 
such scrapings of gain aside, the Most High God will apportion 
our reward. It is now just as it was a short time back when we 
rode out to raid the Ghilji ; man)’ of \'ou then were of one mind 
to raid the Mahmand Afghans, their sheep and goods, their 
wives and families, just because llic)' were within five miles of 
you ! Then as now I did not agree with you. On the ver)' 
next (lay the Most High (jod apjiortioned you more sliee[) 
belonging to Afgiuin enemies, than had ever before fallen to the 
share of the arm)’.” Something by way o{ pcs/ikas/i (offering; 
was taken from each trader when we dismounted on the other 
side of Qalat. 

(y. Further march south?) 

llcyond Qalat two Mirzas joined us, fleeing from Oandahar. 

One was Mirza Khan (Wais) who had been allowed to go into 
Khurasan after his defeat at Kabul. The other was ‘Abdu’r- Fol. 208. 
razzac] Mirza who had sta)'ed on in Khurasan when I left. 

With them came and waited on me the mother of Jahangir 
Mirza’s son Pir-i-muhammad, a grandson of Pahar Mirzai.^ 

(A Behaviour of the Arghfin chiefs.) 

When we .sent persons and letters to Shah Beg and Muqim, 
saying, “Here we are at your word; a stranger- foe like the 

’ Tiiey will have gone first to Tun or Qain, thence to Mashhad, and seem likely 
to have joined the Hegim after cross-cutting to avoid Heri. 

^ yCis^hi wilayati-yha hiladitrghdn. I’here may have been an accumulation of 
caravans on their way to Herat, checked in (,)alat hy news of the Auzheg conquest. 

Jahangir’s son, thus brought by his mother, will have been an infant ; his father 
had gone back last year with llabur by the mountain road and had been left, sick and 
travelling in a litter, with the baggage when Babur liurried on to Kabul at the news 
of the mutiny against him (f. 197) ; he must have died shortly afterwards, seemingly 
between the departure of the two rebels from Kabul (f. 201^- 202) and the march out 
for (Jandahar. Doubtless his widow now brought her child to claim his uncle Babur’s 
protection. 
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Auzbeg has taken Khurasan ; come ! let us settle, in concert 
and amity, what will be for the general good,” they returned 
a rude and ill-mannered answer, going back from the dutiful 
letters they had written and from the invitations they had given. 
One of their incivilities was that Shah Beg stamped his letter to 
me in the middleof its reverse, where begs seal if writing to begs, 
where indeed a great beg seals if writing to one of the lower 
circle.* liut for such ill-manners and his rude answers, his affair 
would never have gone so far as it did, for, as they say, — 

A strife-stirring word will accomplish llic dow nfall of an arH:ienl line. 

By these their headstrong acts they gave to the winds house, 
family, and the hoards of 30 to 40 )'ears. 

One day while we were near Shahr-i-safa ^ a false alarm being 
given in the very heart of the camp, the whole arm\’ was made 
to arm and mount. At the time I was occupied u ith a bath 
Fol. zM. and purification; the begs were much flurried; I mounted when 
I w'as ready ; as the alarm was false, it died away after a time. 

March by march we moved on to Guzar.-^ There wc tried 
again to discuss with the Arghuns but, pac ing no attention to 
us, they maintained the same obstinate and perverse attitude. 
( ertain well-wishers who knew the local land and water, repre- 
sented to me, that the head of the torrents [rudldr) which come 
down to Oandahar, being towards Baba Hasan Abdal and 
Khalishak,-^ a move ought to be made in vthat direction, in order 


‘ Persians pay great attention in their correspondence not only to the style but to 
thf" kind of pxiper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the 
seal, and the situation of the address. C’hardin gives some curious information on 
the subject (Erskine). Babur marks the distinction of rank he drew between tlie 
ArghCin chiefs and himself when he calls their letter to him, 'arz-ddsh(, his to them 
khaiL His claim to suzerainty over those chiefs is shewn by Haidar Mirza to be 
based on his accession to Timurid headship through the downfall of the Bai-qaras, 
w'ho had been the acknowledged suzerains of the Arghuns now repudiating Babur’s 
claim. Cf. Erskine’s History oj India i, cap. 3. 

^ on tbe main road, some 40 miles east of Qandahar. 

2 var. Kur or Kawar. If the word mean Jord^ this might well be the one across 
the Tarnak carrying the road to Qara (maps). Here Babur seems to have left the 
main road along the Tarnak, by which the British approach was made in 1880 AD., 
fur one crossing west into the valley of the Argand-ab. 

^ Baba Hasan Abdal is the Baba Wall of maps. The same saint has given his 
name here, and also to his shrine east of Atak where he is known as Baba Wall of 
Oandahar. The torrents mentioned are irrigation off-takes from the Argand-ab, 
which river flows between Baba Wall and Khalisliak. Shah Beg’s force was south 
of the torrents (cf. Murghan-koh on S.A.W. map). 
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to cut off {yiqmdq) all those torrents.* Leaving the matter 
there, we next day made our men put on their mail, arrayed in 
right and left, and marched for Qandahar. 

(/. Battle of Qandahar.) 

Shah Beg and Mucjim had seated themselves under an awning 
which was set in front of the naze of the Qandahar-hill where 
I am now having a rock-residence cut oiit.^ Muqim’s men 
pushed forward amongst the trees to rather near us. Tufan 
Arghfin had fled to us when we were near Shahr-i-safa ; he now 
betook himself alone close up to tlie Arghun array to where 
one named ‘Ashaqu’Mah was advancing rather fast leading 7 or 
S men. Alone, Tufan A r^hhn faced him, slashed swords with him, 
unhorsed him, cut off his head and brought it to me as we were 
j)assing Sang-i-lakhshak an omen we accepted! Not thinking 
it well to fight where we were, amongst suburbs and trees, we 
went on along the skirt of the liill. Ju.st as we had settled on 
ground for the camp, in a meadow on the Qandahar side of the Fol. 209. 
torrent,'^ ojiposite Khalish<d<, and were dismounting, Sher Ouli 
the scout hurried up and represented that the enemy was 
arra)’ed to figlit and on the move towards us. 

As on our march from Oalat the army had suffered much 
from hunger and thirst, most of the soldiers on getting near 
Khalisliak scattered up and down for sheep and cattle, grain 


The narrative and plans of .Sf . Ji ar (Murray 1908) illustrate liabur's 
movements aiul show most of ihu places lie na end of the 280 mile march, 

trom Raimi to within si^dit of t^landahar, will havr stirred in the f General of 1507 
what Jt stirred in the ( leneral of 1880. Lord Roherts spc.ikinj^ in May 1913 in 
Llasgow on the rapid proji^iess of the movement lor National .Service thus spoke : — 
“A memory comes over me wliich turns mis ivm^ into [jope and apprehension into 
confidence. It 1 . tlie memory of tlie morning when, accomjianied by two of Scotland’s 
most famous rej^Mincnls, the .Seaforths and the (lordons, at the end of a lon^ and 
arduous marcli. / .uiw in /hi dislanit- (he ivalls and winarcls of Qandahar, and knew 
(hat (he end of a i^reaf ceve/rr and a (ash loas near." 

ntin (ash d nut rat ijauiurAdin (HmshuAd->dne( allda ; 21 5 f. l68/^, dmarad hah 
(U sani^ yah fata fanufida bhdlni ; 21 7 f. l4l/^ jay hah man dmarad sahhtam ; 
Nrems. p. 226, where I have built a palace ; Mt'ms. ii, 15, I'endroit nieme On faihAti 
itn palais. All the above translations Itr.se the sense of i/azduryhan, am causing to 
dig out, to quarry stone. Perhaps for coolness’ sake (lie dwelling was cut out in the 
living rock. Tliat the place is south-west of the main artqs, near Murghan-koh or on 
It, Babur's narrative allows. Cf. Appendix J. 

^ j/( , l lai. MS. There are two Lakhslias, Little Lakhsha, a mile west of Oandahar, 
and Great Lakhsha, about a mile s.w. of Old ()andahar, 5 or 6 m. from the modern 
one (Erskine). 

^ This will be the main irrigation channel taken off from the Argand-ab (Maps). 
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and eatables. Without looking to collect them, we galloped 
off. Our force may have been 2000 in all, but j)erhHps not 
over 1000 were in the battle because those mentioned as scat- 
tering up and down could not rejoin in time to fight. 

Tixiugh our men were few 1 had them organized and jiosted 
on a first-rate [)lan and method ; 1 had never arrayed them 
before by such a good one. Jdir m\' immediate command 
{khasa tdbhi) I had selected braves from whose hands comes 
work ‘ and had inscribed them h\’ tens and fifties, each ten and 
each fifty under a leader who knew the jiost in the right or left 
of the centre for his ten or liis fift\’, knew the work of each in 
the battle, and was tliere on the observant watch ; so that, after 
mounting, the right and left, right and left hands, right and 
left sides, cliarged right and left without the trouiile of arra}'ing 
tliem or the need of a tituun hl" 

Vol, 20f)b. {.‘1nf/ior\ note on U'l ininolo'^y.) Alth'Uij^h A?; , j/O/,; (//^/, aUui 

yim and aiiny wiiil;, ri^lil hand. n^d>t sidi- and ri^hO all have ihi- saint' 

nicanin^, I have apjtlied ihein in ditleieiil stiises in i>rdcr In var}' terms and 
mark <lislincU()n.s, As, in (he haul.- array, the ( Ar. ) and nhii\dyn 

i.c. what people call {'rurki) 'diiUioJid' and jinoiiuyidi (r. and 1. v\iiiL;d me 
not incUuled in the (At.) yn/e, i.i\ \sha( peej)le eall (T. ),.;///// (t:entie), so il is 
in arraying' the centre ilself. Taking the array ol the centre <inly, its(Ar.) 
ymtil)! and rn.nir (r. and 1.) are called (hy tne) <///;/'; y/// and siil xjul (r. and 1.' 
hands). Apiin,- the (Ar. ) khayx ti\h,u (royal troop) in the centre has its 
yantiit and yasar which are called (hv me) anny van and ^hl yan (r. and 1, 
.sides, T. yan). Aj.jam,— in lhe/7/-/w/ Inhui there is the (T. ) bid [niny] fiklul 
(close circle): \\s yamin and yadtr arc c.dlcfl snny and sul. In the Turki 
longue they rail one sm^d‘‘ thinj; a hiad hut that is not the bin meant here ; 
what IS meant here is clo.se [yiiujin). 

The right wing {bdraN^i^kar) was Mir/.a Khan (Wais), Sherim 
Taghai, Varak Taghai with liis elder and )'oungcr brethren, 
Chilma Ayub 13 eg, Muhammac^l l^eg, Ibrahim Ik^g, 

‘All Sa)')'id Muib^hfil with his Mughuls, SI. Gull cJiuhra, 
Khuda-bakhsh and Abu’l-hasan with his elder and younger 
brethren. 

The left (jdzudn/^/idr) was ‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza, Qfisim Beg, 
Tingn-birdi, Oambar-i-‘ah, Ahmad Allclii-bfi^^lid, Ghuri Barlds, 
Sayyid Husain Akbar, and Mir Sh.ah Quehin. 

' tiimani ailikidJit—ahh-kilur yikitlar^ an idiomatic phrase used of ‘Ali-dost 
(f. 14 /) and n. ), nut easy to express hy a sinj;le Lnj^lish adjective. 

- Tlie iawiuhi was a sort of adjiilanl who aitemled to the order of the troops and 
carried orders from the general (Lr.skinc). 'I'lie dilhcult passage following gives the 
Turki term.s Bahur selected to represent Arabic military ones. 

3 Ar. ahad {Ayin-i-akbari, Bloelim inn, indc.x . 1 .//.). The word biii recurs in the 
text on f. 210 , 
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'Fhe adw'ince {(nrfrcvn/) was \asir Mlrza, Sayyid Qasim Lord 
of the Gale, Muhil)h-i-‘ali the armourer, Papa Aughuli (Papa’s 
son ?), Allah-wairan I'nr/aiuhi, Shcr Ouli Mughiil the .scout 
with his elder and )’oiinger brethren, and Mulwammad ‘All. 

In the centre ighu!), on iny right hand, were Oasim KCikuldlsh, 

Kliiisrau Kulalldasli, SI. Muliannnad Dfilddi, Shfili Mahmud 

the secretary, Oril-idja\ a/id the taster, and Karnal the sherbet- Fol. 210. 

server; on in}' left were Khwaja Miihanimad ‘All, Nasir’s Dost, 

Nasir’s Miriin, Haba Slier-zad, Khan-qiih, Wah the treasurer, 

(Jilt lii( j-(jadain the scout, Macjsfid the water-bearer {su-chl), 'dwd 
Palia Shaikh. 'J'ho.^e in the centre were all of my liouschold ; 
tlieic w'ere no great begs ; not one of tho.se enumerated had 
reachef] the rank of beg. Those inscribed in this were 

Slier lL*g, llfitiin the Armoury-master, Kilpuk, Quli Ikaba, 
AbuThasan the armourer;— of the Mughuls, Aurus (Russian) 

‘Ah Sa\'yid,‘ Darwasl)-i-‘ah .Say}'id, Khush-kildi, Chilma, Dost- 
kildi, Chilma 7 Tg//c///, Damachi, Mindi ; — of the Turkmans, 

Mansur, Kustam-i-'ah with his elder and younger brother, and 
Shah Nazir and Siunduk. 

The enerne v\as in two divisions, one under Shah Shuja‘ 

Arghuu, kii'wvn <is Shah Reg and licreafler to be written of 
simple as Shah Reg, the other under his younger brother 
MiHjim. 

Some estimated the dark mass of Arghuns^'^ at 6 or 7000 
men ; no (juestion whatever but that .Shah Reg’s own men in 
mail were .j or -,000. lie facaal our right, Muqim with a force 
smaller inav'-be than his brother’s, faced our left. Muqim made 
a might il}' strong attack on our left, that is on (Jasirn Reg from 
whom two or three jiersons came before fighting began, to ask 
for reinforcement ; we however could not detacli a man l^ecause 
in front of us also tlie enemv’ was very strong. We made our 
onset without an}' dekgv ; the enemy fell suddenly on our van, Fol. 2\oh. 
turned it back and rammed it on our centre. When we, after 
a discharge of arrows, advanced, they, who also had been 

‘ i.e. the hiu tikJnJ of f. 209/i', the khasa iahln, cltisc circle. 

As Mugliuls s<‘cni unlikely to he dc.scendunts of Muhaimuad, perhap.s the title 
Snvyid in some Mtrghu! names licre, may he a tran.slalion of a Mughul one meaning 
Chief. 

fja) fisF, a frequent phrase. 
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shooting for a time, seemed likely to make a stand {tukhtaghdn- 
dik). Some-one, shouting to his men, came forward towards 
me, dismounted and was for adjusting his arrow, but he could do 
nothing because we moved on without stay. He remounted 
and rode off ; it may have been Shah Beg himself During the 
fight Pirl Beg Turkman and 4 or 5 of his brethren turned their 
faces from the foe and, turban in hand,^ came over to us. 

{Author^ note on J'^ri Be^.) Tins Pin Beg was one of tiiose Turkmans 
who came [into Uerl] with the Turkman Begs led by ‘.'Mxiu'l-lKiqi Mirza and 
Murad Beg, after Shah Isma‘il vanquished the Bayandar sultans and seized 
the ‘Iraq countries.* 

Our right was the finst to overcome the foe; it made him 
hurry off. Its extreme point had gone pricking {sdnjilib) ^ as 
far as where I have now laid out a garden. Our left extended 
as far as the great tree-tangled'^ irrigation-channels, a good way 
below iiaba Hasan Abdal. Muqim was opposite it, its numbers 
very small compared with his. God brought it right ! Between it 
and Muqim were three or four of the tree-tangled water-channels 
going on to Qandahar ; 5 it held the crossing“[)lace and allowed 
no passage ; small body though it was, it made splendid stand 
•ol. 2 II. and kept its ground. Halwachi TarkharH^ slashed away in the 
water with Tingri-birdi and Oarnbar-i-‘ari. Qarnbar-i-‘ali was 
wounded ; an arrow stuck in Qasim Beg’s forehead ; another 
struck Ghuri Barlds above the eyebrow and came out above his 
cheek.7 

We meantime, after putting our ad/ersary to flight, had 
crossed those same channels towards the naze of Murghan-koh 
(Birds’-hill). Some-one on a grey tipuchdq was going back- 
wards and forwards irresolutely along the hill-skirt, while we 


‘ in sign of .submis.sion. 

2 f, 176. It was in 908 ah. [1502 ad.J. 

3 This word .seems to he from sanjmdg, to prick or staf) ; and here to have the 
military sense ot prick, viz. riding forth. The Sc(;ond Pers. trs. {217 f, 144/^) translates 
it by ghaiita khurda raft, went tasting a plunge under water (215 f. 170; Muh. 
Shirdzi\ lith. ed. p. 133). Erskine (p. 228), as hi.s Persian source dictates, makes 
the men sink into the soft ground ; de Courteille varies much (ii, 21). 

< Ar. akhmail, so Translated under the known pre.sencc of trees ; it may also imply 
soft ground (Lane p. 813 col. b) but soft ground does not suit the purpo.se of aviqs 
(channels), the carrying on of water to the town. 

5 The S.A.W. map is u.seful here. 

^ That he had a following may be inferred. 

7 I lai. MS. qdchdr ; Ilminsky, p. 268 ; and both Pers. trss. rukhsdr or rukhsdra 
(f. 25 and note to qdchdr). 
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were getting across ; I likened him tt> Shah Beg ; seemingly it 
was he. 

Our men having beaten their opponents, all went off to 
pursue and unhorse them. Remained with me eleven to count, 
‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian being one. Muqim was still keeping 
his ground and fighting. Without a glance at the fewness of 
our men, we had the nagarets sounded and, putting our trust in 
God, moved with face set for Muqim. 

(Turk!) For few or for many God is full strength ; 

No n\an lias might in His Court, 

(Arabic) How often, God willing it, a small force has vanquished a large one ' 

Learning from the nagarets that we were approaching, Muqim 
forgot his fixed plan and took the road of flight. God brought 
it right ! 

After putting our foe to flight, we moved for Qandahar and 
dismounted in Farrukh-zad Beg’s Char-bagh, of which at this 
time not a trace remains ! 

(;//. Babur enters Qandahar. ) 

Shah Beg and Muqim could not get into Qandahar when 
they took to flight ; Shah Beg went towards Shal and Ma.stung 
(Quetta), Muqim towards Zamin-dawar. They left no-one able 
to make the fort fast. Ahmad ‘Ali Tarkhan was in it together 
with other elder and younger brethren of Quli 1kg Arghiin 
whose attachment and good-feeling for me were known. After 
parley the\' a.^ked protection for the families of their elder and 
younger brethren ; their request was granted and all mentioned 
were encompassed with favour. They then opened the Mashur- 
gate of the town ; with leaderless men in mind, no other was 
opened. At that gate were |)osted Sherim Taghai and Yarim Beg. 

I went in with a few of the household, charged the leaderless 
men and had two or three put to death by way of example.^ 

{n. The spoils of Qandahar.) 

I got to Muqim’s treasury first, that being in the outer-fort ; 
‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza must have been quicker than I, for he was 

' So in the Turk! MSS. and the first Pers. trs. (215 f. i^ob). The second Pers. 
trs. (217 f. 145^) has a gloss of atqfi u tika ; thi.s consequently Frskine follows (p. 229) 
and adds a note explaining the punishment. Ilminsky has the gloss also (p. 269), 
tiius indicating Persian and English influence. 


Fol. 21 
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just dismounting there when I arrived ; I gave him a few things 
from it. I put Dost-i-nasir lieg, Oul-i-bayazid the taster and, 
of pay-masters, Muhammad bakhshJ in charge of it, then passed 
on into the citadel and posted Khwaja Muhammad ‘Ali, Shah 
Mahmud and, of the pa)'-masters, Taghai Shah bakhshi in 
charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. 

Nasir’s Mirim and Maqsud the sherbet-server were sent to 
keep the house of Zrrn-nun’s Dhvan Mir Jan for Nasir Mirza ; 
for Mirza Khan was kept Shaikh Abu-sa’id Tarkhanfs ; for 
‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza ’s.* 

Foi. 212 . Such masses of white money had never been seen in those 
countries ; no-one indeed was to be heard of who had seen so 
much. That night, when we ourselves sta)cd in the citadel, 
Shah ]K\g’s slave Sambhal was captured and brought in. 
Though he was then Shah Jkg’s intimate, he had not }'et 
received liis later favour.'^ I had him gi\'cn into some-one’s 
charge but as good watch was not ke{)t, he was allowed to 
escape. Next dav' 1 went back to my camp in Farrukh-zad 
Beg’s Char-bagh. 

I gave the Oandahai countr\' to Nasir Mirza. After the 
treasure had been got into order, loaded up and started off, lie 
took the loads of white tankas off a string of cam(‘Is [i.e, 7 beasts) 
at the citadel-treasury, and kept them. I did not demand tliem 
back ; I just gave them to him. 

On leaving Qandahar, we dismounted in the Qush-khana 
meadow. After setting the army forward, I liad gone for an 
excursion, .so I got into camp rather late. It was another camp! 
not to be recognized ! Excellent fiphchaqs, strings and strings 
of he-camels, she-carnels, and mules, bearing saddle-bags ikhur- 
zhi) of silken stuffs and cloth, — tents of scarlet (cloth) and 
velvet, all .sorts of awnings, every kind of work-shop, ass-load 
after ass-load of chests ! The goods of the elder and younger 
(Arghun) brethren had been kept in separate treasuries ; out of 
each had come che.st upon chest, bale upon bale of stuffs and 


' No MS. gives the mis.sing name. 

’ The later favour mentioned was due to vSandjhal’s lai)ori(ju.s relea.se of his ma.ster 
from Auzbeg captivity in 9*7 ah. ( 15 ** ad.) of which Krskine quotes a full account 
from the Tdrlkh i-sind (History of India i, 345). 
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clothes-in-wear {artmdq artmdq\ sack upon sack of white tankas. 

In autdgh and chddar (lattice-tent and pole-tent) was much 
spoil for every man soever ; many sheep also had been taken 
but sheep were less cared about ! 

I made over to Qasim Beg Muqlm’s retainers in Qalat, under Fol. 212^. 
Quj Arghun and Taju’d-dm Mahmud, with their goods and 
effects. Qasim Beg was a knowing person ; he saw it unad- 
visable for us to stay long near Qandahar, so, by talking and 
talking, worrying and worrying, he got us to march off. As has 
been said, I had bestowed Qandahar on Nasir Mirza ; he was 
given leave to go there ; we .started for Kabul. 

There had been no chance of portioning out the spoils while 
we were near Qandahar ; it was done at Qara-bagh where we 
delayed two or three days. To count the coins being difficult, 
they were apportioned by weighing them in scales. Begs of all 
ranks, retainers and household (tdbin) loaded up ass-load after 
ass-load of sacks full of white tankas, and took them away for 
their own subsistence and the pay of their soldiers. 

We went back to Kabul with masses of goods and treasure 
great honour and reputation. 

{0. Babur's marriage with Ma'suma-sultdn.j 

After this return to Kabul I concluded alliance {'aqd qildim) 
with SI. Alunad Mirza’s daughter Masuma-sultan Begun whom 
I had asked in marriage at Khurasan, and had had brought 
from there. 

{p. Shaibdq Khan before Qandahar.) 

A few days later a servant of Na.sir Mirza brought the news 
that Shaibaq Khan had come and laid siege to Qandahar. 

That Muqlm had fled to Zamin-dawar has been said already ; 
from there he went on and saw Shaibaq Khan. From Shah 
Beg also one person after another had gone to Shaibaq Khan. 

At the instigation and petition of these two, the Khan came Fol. 213. 
swiftly down bn Qandahar by the mountain road,^ thinking to 
find me there. This was the very thing that experienced person 


* Presun^ably he went by Sabzar, Daulatabad, and Washlr. 
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Q^sim Beg had in his mind wlien he worried us into marching 
off from near Qandahar* 

(Persian) What a mirror shews to the young man, 

A baked brick shews to the old one ! 

Shaibaq Khan arriving, besieged Nasir Mirza in Qandahar. 

( 7 Alarin in Kabul?} 

When this news came, the begs were summoned for counsel. 
The matters for discussion were these : — Strangers and ancient 
foes, such as are Shaib^ Khan and the AOzbegs, are in posses- 
sion of all the countries once held by Timur Beg s descendants ; 
even where Turks and Chaghatais* survive in corners and 
border-lands, they have all joined the Auzbeg, willingly or with 
aversion ; one remains, I myself, in Kabul, the foe mightily 
strong, I very weak, with no means of making terms, no strength 
to oppose ; that, in the presence of such power and potency, we 
had to think of some place for ourselves and, at this crisis and 
in the crack of time there was, to put a wider space between us 
and the strong foeman ; that choice lay between Badakhshan 
and Hindustan and that decision must now be made. 

Q^im Beg and Sherlm Taghai were agreed for Badakhshan ; 

{Authfff^s noU on Badakhsh&n.) Those holding their heads up in 
Badakhshan at this Crisis were, of Badakhshls, Mubarak Shah and Zubair, 
Jahangir Turkman and Muhammad the armourer. They had driven Nasir 
Mirza out but had not joined the Aiizl>eg. 

Fol. 2\ib. I and several household -begs preferred going towards Hindustan 
and were for making a start to Lamghan;^ 

( r. Movements of some Mirzas) 

After taking Qandahar, I had bestowed Qalat and the Turnuk 
(Tarnak) country on ‘AbduV-razzaq Mirza and had left him in 
Qalat, but with the Auzbeg besieging Qandahar, he could not 
stay in Qalat, so left it and came to Kabul. He arriving just 
as we were marching out, was there left in charge.^ 

There being in Badakhshan no ruler or ruler’s son, Mirza Khan 
inclined to go in that direction, both because of his relationship 

* f. 202 and note to ChaghattU, 

* This will be for the Ningnahar timtln of Lamghan. 

3 He was thus dangerously raised in his father’s place of rule. 
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to Shah Begim* and with her approval He was allowed to go and 
the honoured Beglm herself started off with him. My honoured 
maternal-aunt Mihr-nigar Khanim also wished to go to Badakh- 
shan, notwithstanding that it was more seemly for her to be with 
me, a blood-relation ; but whatever objection was made, she was 
not to he dissuaded ; she also betook ^ herself to Badakhshan. 

(s. Bdbur^s second start for Hindustan?^ 

Under our plan of going to Hindustan, we marched out of 
Kabul in the month of the first Jumada (September 1507 ad.), 
taking the road through Little Kabul and going down by 
Surkh-rabat to Quruq-sai. 

The Afghans belonging between Kabul and Lamghan (Ning- 
nahar) are thieves and abettors of thieves even in quiet times ; 
for just such a happening as this they had prayed in vain. 

Said they, “ He has abandoned Kabul ”, and multiplied their 
misdeeds by ten, changing their very merits for faults. To such Foi. 214. 
lengths did things go that on the morning we marched from 
Jagdahk, the Afghans located between it and Lamghan, such a$ 
the Khizr-khail, Shimu-khail, Khirilchi and Khuglani, thought 
of blocking the pass, arrayed on the mountain to the north, and 
advancing with sound of tambour and flourish of sword, began 
to shew themselves off. On our mounting I ordered our men 
to move along the mountain-side, each man from where he had 
dismounted ; 3 off they set at the gallop up every ridge and 
every valley of the saddle.^ The Afghans stood awhile, but 
could not let even one arrow fly , 5 and betook themselves to 
flight. While I was on the mountain during the pursuit, I shot 
one in the hand as he was running back below me. That 
arrow-stricken man and a few others were brought in ; some 
were put to death by impalement, as an example. 

* ff. I 0 < 5 , Ii 3 . Haidar M. writes, Shah Begim laid claim to Badakhshan, saying, 

“ It has been our hereditary kingdom for 3000 years ; though I, being a woman, 
cannot myself attain sovereignty, yet my grandson Mirzi Khan can hold it ” (T. R. 
p. 203). 

* tibr&£l&r. The agitation of mind connoted, with movement, by this verb may 
well have been, here, doubt of Bihar’s power to protect. 

3 tUshlUq tUskdin tdghgha y&ruki^ldr. Cf. 205^ for the same phrase, with 
supposedly different meaning. 

* qAngsh&r lit. ridge of the nose. 

5 btr a&q ham quii-ilmddil&r (f. 203i note to chdpqtm). 
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We dismounted over against the Adinapur-fort in the Ning- 
fiahar tumdn. 

{t. A raid for winter stores.) 

Up till then we had taken no thought where to camp, where 
to go, where to stay ; we had just marched up and down, 
camping in fresh places, while waiting for news.^ It was late 
in the autumn ; most lowlanders had carried in their rice. 
People knowing the local land and water represented that 
.the Mil Kafirs up the water of the ‘Alishang tumciyi grow great 
quantities of rice, so that we might be able to collect winter 
supplies from them for the army. Accordingly we rode out of 
the Ningnahar dale {jul^e^a), crossed (the Baran- water) at Sai- 
kal, and went swiftly as far as the Pur-amin (easeful) valley. 

Fol. 2 \Ab. There the soldiers took a mass of rice. The rice-fields were all 
at the bottom of the hills. The people fled but some Kafirs 
went to their death. A few of our braves had been sent to 
a look-out {sar-knb)^ on a naze of the Pur-anim valley ; when 
they were returning to us, the Kafirs rushed from the hill above, 
shooting at them. They overtook Qasim Reg’s son-in-law 
Puran, chopped at him with an axe, and were just taking him 
when some of the braves went back, brought strength to bear» 
drove them off and got Puran away. After one night spent in 
the Kafirs’ rice-fields, we returned to camp with a mass of pro- 
visions collected. 

(u. Marriage of Muqini s daughter.) 

While we were near Mandrawar in those days, an alliance 
was concluded between Muqim’s daughter Mah-chuchuk, now 
married to Shah Hasan Arghiin, and Qasim Kukuldash.3 

* This will have been news both of Shaibaq Khan and of Mirza Khan. The Pers. 
trss. vary here (215 f. 173 and 217 f. 148). 

* Index s.n. 

3 Mah-chuchuk can hardly have been married against her will to Qasim. Her 
mother regarded the alliance as a family indignity ; appealed to Shah Beg and com- 
passed a rescue from Kabul while Babur and Qasim were north of the Oxus [circa 
916 AH.]. Mah-chuchuk quitted Kabul after much hesitation, due partly to reluctance 
to leave her husband and h^r infant of 18 months, [Nahld Begim,] partly to dread 
less family honour might require her death (Erskine’s///>/<7^, i, 348 and Gul-badan’s 
Hum&yun-ndma). 
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{v. Abandofwient of the Hindustan project,) 

As it was not found desirable to go on into Hindustan, I sent 
Mulla Baba of Pashaghar back to Kabul with a few braves. 
Meantime I marched from near Mandrawar to Atar and Shiwa 
and lay there for a few days. From Atar I visited Kunar and 
Nur-gal ; from Kunar I went back to camp on a raft ; it was 
the first time I had sat on one ; it pleased me much, and the 
raft came into ccjmmon use thereafter. 

{w. Shaibaq Khan retires from Qandahdr.) 

In those same days Mulla Baba of Farkat came from Nasir 
Mirza with news in detail that Shaibaq Khan, after taking the 
outer- fort <jf Qandahar, had not been able to take the citadel 
hut had retired ; also that the Mirza, on various account.s, had 
left (Jandahar and gone to (Biazni. 

Shaibaq Khan’s arrival before Qandahar, within a few days F^l. 215 . 
of our own departure, had taken the garrison by surprise, and 
they hafl not been able to make fast the outer-fort. He ran 
mines several times round about the citadel and made several 
assaults, d'he f)lace was about to be lo.st. At that anxious 
time Khwaja Muh. Amin, Khwaja Dost Khawand, Muh. ‘Ali, 
a foot-soldier, and Sharni (Syrian ?) let themselves down from the 
walls and g(jt away. Just as those in the citadel were about to 
surrender in despair, Shaibaq Khan interpo.sed words of peace 
and uprose from before the place. Why he rose was this : — 

It appears that before he went there, he had sent his haram to 
Nirah-tu,Kind that in Nirah-tu some-one lifted up his head and 
got command in the fort ; the Khan therefore made a sort of 
peace and retired from Qandahar. 

{x, Babur returns to Kabul.) 

Mid- winter though it was we went back to Kabul by the 
Bad-i-pich road. 1 ordered the date of that transit and that 
crossing of the pass to be cut on a stone above Bad-i-pich ; ^ 

Hafiz Mirak wrote the inscription, Ustad Shah Muhammad did 
the cutting, not well though, through haste. 

Krskine gives the fort the alternative name “ Kaliun”, locates it in the Uadghis 
district east of Heri, and quotes from Al)u’l ghazl in describing its strong position 
[History 282 ). li.S. 7'irah-tu. 

^ b>i33 note. Abu’l-fa^l mentions tliat the inscription was to be seen in his time. 
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I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza and gave ^Abdu’r-razzaq 
Mirza the Ningnahar tumdn with Mandrawar, Nur- valley, Kunar 
and Nur-gal.* 

{y, Babur styles himself Padshah) 

Up to that date people had styled Timur Beg’s descendants 
Mirza, even when they were ruling ; now I ordered that people 
should style me Padshah? 

{z. Birth of Bdbut^s first son.) 

At the end of this year, on Tuesday the 4th day of the month 
of Zu’l-qa‘da (March 6th 1506 AD.), the Sun being in Pisces 
Foi. 215/6. {Hut), Humayun was born in the citadel of Kabul. The date 
of his birth was found by the poet Maulana Masnadi in the 
words Sultan Humayun Khan? and a minor poet of Kabul 
found it in Shdh-i-firuz-qadr (Shah of victorious might). A few 
day.s later he received the name Huma)'un ; when he was five 
or six days old, 1 went out to the Char-bagh where was had 
the feast of his nativity. All the begs, small and great, brought 
gifts ; such a mass of white tankas was heaped up as had never 
l)een .seen before. It was a first-rate feast ! 

’ This fief ranks in value next to the Kabul tunidn. 

- Various gleanings suggest motives for Babur’s assertion of supremacy at this 
particular time. He was the only Timurid ruler and man of achievement ; he filled 
Husain J>(U-(jara'& place of Timurid headship; his actions through a long period 
show that he aimed at filling Timur Beg’s. There were tho.se who did not admit his 
suzerainty, — Ti murids who had reljelled, Mughfds who had helped them, and who 
would also have helped Sa*id Khan Chaghatai, if he had not refused to be treacherous 
to a benefactor ; there were also the Arghuns, Chingiz-khanids of high pretension.s. 
In old times the Mughfd Khaqans were padshdh (supreme); Padshah is recorded 
in history as the style of at least Satuq-bughra Khan Padshah Ghazi ; no Timurid 
bad l)een lifted by his style above all Mirzas. When however Timiirids had the 
upper hand, Babur’s Timurid grandfather Abu-sa‘id asserted his dc facto supremacy 
over Babur’s Chaghatai grandfather Yunas (T.R. p. 83). For Babur to re-assert that 
supremacy by assuming the Khaqan’s style was highly opportune at this moment. 
To be Babur Supreme was to declare overdordship alx)ve Chaghatai and Mughiil, as 
well as over all Mirzas. It was done when his sky had cleared ; Mirza Khan’s 
rebellion was scotched ; the Arghuns were defeated ; he was the stiongcr for their 
lost possessions ; his Auzbeg foe had removed to a less ominous distance ; and Kabul 
was once more his own. 

Gul-badan writes as if the birth of his first-born son Humayun were a part of the 
uplift in Ijcr father’s style, but his narrative does not support her in this, since the 
order of events forbid'' 

3 The “ Khan” in Ilumayun’s title may t>e drawm from his mother’s family, since 
it does not come from Babur. To whose family Mahim belonged we have not been 
able to discover. It is one of the remarkable omissions of Babur, Gul-badan and 
Abu’l-fazl that they do not give her father’s name. The topic of her family is 
discussed in my Biographical Appendix to Gul-badan’s Hurndyun-ndma and will be 
taken up again, here, in a final Appendix on Babur’s family. 
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This spring a body of Mahmand Afghans was over-run near 
Muqur.^ 

(a. A Mughill rebellion?} 

A few daj's after our return from that raid, Quj Beg, Faqir- 
i-‘ali, Karim-dad and Baba cht^hra were thinking about 
deserting, but their design becoming known, people were sent 
who took them below Astarghach. As good-for-nothing words 
of theirs had been reported to me, even during Jahangir M. s 
life-tiine,‘^ 1 ordered that they should be put to death at the top , 
of the bazar. They had been taken to the place ; the ropes had 
been fixed ; and they were about to be hanged when Qasim 
Beg sent Khalifa to me with an urgent entreaty that I would 
pardon their offences. To please him I gave them their lives, 
but I ordered them kept in custody. 

What there w as of Khusrau Shah’s retainers from Hisar and 
Qunduz, together vvith the head-men of the Myghuls, Chilma, FoI. 216. 
‘All Sayyid,'^ Sakma(?), Sher-qull and Alku-saltfm (?), and also 
Khusrau Shahs favourite Chaghatai retainers under SI. ‘All 
chiihra and Khudabakhsh, w'ith also 2 or 3000 serviceable 
Turkman braves led by Siunduk and Shah Nazar,^ the whole of 
these, after consultation, took up a bad position tow'ards me. 

I'hey were all seated in front of Khwaja Riwaj, from the Sung- 
qurghan meadow to the Chfilak ; ‘Abdu’r-razzaq Mirza, come 
in from Nmg-nahar, being in Dih-i-afghan.^ 

’ Klph. MS. f. 172^1 W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 174/^ and 217 f. 148^6; Mems. p. 234. 

* on the liead -waters of the Tarnak (K.’s Notes App. p. 34). 

3 Babur has made no direct mention of Ihs half-brother’s death (f. 208 and n. to 
Mirza). 

^ This may be Darwesh-i-‘ali of f. 210; the Sayyid in hks title may merely mean 
chief, since he was a Mughul. 

Several of thCsSe mutineers had fought for Babur at Qandahar. 

® It may be useful to recapitulate this Mirza’s position : — In the previous year he 
had been left in charge of Kabul when Babur went eastward in dread of Shail^am, 
and, so left, occupied his hereditary place. He cannot have hoi.)ed to hold Kabul 
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Earlier on Muhibb-i-‘ali the armourer had told Khalifa and 
Mulla Baba once or twice of their assemblies, and both had 
given me a hint, but the thing seeming incredible, it had had no 
attention. One night, towards the Bed-time Prayer, when 1 was 
sitting in the Audience-hall of the Char-bagh, Musa Khwaja, 
coming .swiftly up with another man, said in my ear, "The 
Mughuls are really rebelling ! We do not know for certain 
whether they have got ‘Abdu’r-razzaq M. to join them. They 
have not settled to rise to-night.” 1 feigned disregard and a 
little later went towards the harams which at the time were in 
the Yurunchqa-garden ‘ and the Bagh-i-khilwat, but after page, 
servitor and messenger {yasdwat) had turned back on getting 
Fol. 2 i6}. near them, I went with the chief-slave tou'ards the town, and 
on along the ditch. 1 had gone as far as the Iron-gate when 
Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali^ met me, he coming by the bazar road from 

the opposite direction. He joined me of the porch 

of the Hot-bath {hammaw) 


if the Auzbe^ attacked it ; for it.s safety and his own he may have relied, and Babur 
also in appointing him, upon influence his Arghun connections could use. For these, 
one was Muqim his brother-in-law, had accepted Shaihanfs suzerainty after being 
defeated in Qandahar by Babur. It suited them better no doubt to have the younger 
Mirza rather than Babur in Kabul ; the latter’s return thither will have disapf)oinled 
them and the Mirza ; they, as will be instanced later, stoexi ready to invade his lands 
when he moved East ; they seem likely to have promoted the pre.sent Mughiil uprising. 
In the battle which put this down, the Mirza was captured ; Babur j)ardoned him ; 
but he having rebelled again, was then put to death. 

‘ Bagh-i-yurunchqa may be an equivalent of Bagh i-safar, and the place be one 
of waiting “up to” [unchga) the journey [yur). YurunchgCt also means rimer 
(De Courteille). 

“ He seems to have been a brother or uncle of Hurnayun’s mother Mahim (Index ; 
A. N. trs, i, 492 and note). 

^ In all MSS. the text breaks off abruptly here, as it does on f. Ii8/^ as though 
through loss of page.s, and a blank of narrative follows. Before the later gap of f. 25I/J 
however the last sentence is complete. 
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From several references made in the Bdbur-ndma and from 
a passage in Gul-badans Hurndyitn-ndma (f. 15), it is inferrible 
that Babur was composing the annals of 914 AH. not long 
before his last illness and death.* 

Before the diary of 925 AH. (1519 AD.) takes up the broken 
thread of his autobiography, there is a lacuna of narrative 
extending over nearly eleven years. The break was not 
intended, several references in the Bdbur - nd7na shewing 
Babur’s purpose to describe events of the unchronicled years.^ 
Mr. Krskine, in the Leyden and Erskine Memoirs, carried 
Babur’s biography through the major lacunce, but without first- 
hand help from the best SsOwxco'Si, Habibu' s-siyar dSiii Tdrikh- 
i-rashidl He had not the help of the first even in his History 
of India, M. de Courteille working as a translator only, made 
no attempt to fill the gaps. 

Babur’s biography has yet to be completed ; much time is 
demanded by the task, not only in order to exhaust known 
sources and seek others further afield", but to weigh and balance 
the contradictory statements of writers deep-sundered in 
sympathy and outlook. To strike such a balance is essential 
when dealing with the events of 914 to 920 AH. because in those 
years Babur had part in an embittered conflict between Sunni 
and Shi‘a. What I offer below, as a stop-gap, is a mere 
summary of events, mainly based on material not used by 
Mr. ICrskine, with a few comments prompted by acquaintance 
with Baburiana. 


U^FIJL SOURCES 

Compared with what I^abur could have told of this most 
interesting perk>d of his life, the yield of the .sources is scant, 


* Index s.n. Babur-nama, date of composition and gaps. 
ibid. 


24 
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a natural sequel from the fact that no one of them had his 
biography for its main theme, still less had his own action in 
crises of enforced ambiguity. 

Of all known sources the best are Khwand-amir’s Habibus- 
siyar and Haidar Mirza DughldVs Tdrtkh-i-rashidi. ' The first 
was finished nominally in 930 AH. (1524-5 AD.), seven years 
therefore before Babur’s death, but it received much addition of 
matter concerning Babur after its author went to Hindustan in 
^934 AH. (f. 339). Its fourth part, a life of Shah Isma‘il Safawi 
-is especially valuable for the years of this laama. Haidar’s 
book wa^ finished under Humayun in 953 AH. (1547 ad.), when 
its author had reignel five years in Kashmir. It is the most 
valuable of all the sources for those interested in Babur himself, 
both because of Haidar's excellence as a biographer, and through 
his close acquaintance with Babur’s family. From his eleventh 
to his thirteenth year he lived under Babur’s protection, followed 
this by 19 years service under Sa‘id Khan, the cousin of both, 
in Kashghar, and after that Khan’s death, went to Babur’s sons 
Kamran and Humayun in Hindustan. 

A work issuing from a Sunni Auzbeg centre, Fazl bin 
Ruzbahan Isfahdnis Siilfiku'l-inuluk, has a Preface of special 
value, as shewing one view of what it writes of as the spread of 
heresy in Mawara’u’n-nahr through Babur’s invasions. The 
.book itself is a Treatise on Musalman Law, and was prepared 
by order of ‘Ubaidu’Mah Khan Adsbeg for his help in fulfilling 
a vow he had made, before attacking Babur in 918 AH., at the 
shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasawt [in Hazrat Turkistan], that, 
if he were victorious, he would conform exactly with the divine 
Law and uphold it in Maw^ara’u’n-nahr (Rieu’s Pers. Cat. ii, 448). 

The Tdrikh-i Hdji Muhavimad ''Arif Qandahdri appears, 
from the frequent use PTrishta made of it, to be a useful source, 
both because its author was a native of Qandahar, a place much 
occupying Babur’s activities, and because he was a servant of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan, whose assassination under Akbar he 
witnessed.^ Unfortunately, though his life of Akbar survives 

* Jiimada I, T4th 968 ah. — ^Jan. 31st 1561 ad. Concerning the book see Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India vi, 572 and JR AS 1901 p. 76, II. Beveridge’s art. 
On Per SI an AISS. in Indian Libraries. 
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no copy is now known of the section of his General History 
which deals with Babur’s. 

An early source is Yahya KajswtnVs Lubbu'Mawdrikh,\>/Y\X.icx\ 
in 948 AH. (1541 AD.), but brief only in the Babur period. It 
issued from a Shi^a source, being commanded by Shah Isma'il 
Safawts son Bahram. 

Another work issuing also from a Safawt centre is Mir 
Sikandar’s Tdrikh-i-dlam-ardi, a history of Shah ‘Abbas I, with 
an introduction treating of his predecessors which was completed 
in 1025 AH. (1616 AD.). Its interest lies in its outlook on 
Babur’s dealings with Shah Isma'il. 

A later source, brief only, is Firishta’s Tdrikh-i-firishta, 
finished under Jahangir in the first quarter of the 17th century. 

Mr. Erskine makes frequent reference to Kh(w)afi Khan’s 
Tdrikh, a secondary authority however, written under Aurang- 
zib, mainly based on Firishta’s work, and merely summarizing 
Babur’s period. References to detached incidents of the period 
are found in Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-qadir’s Tdrikh-i-baddyuni and Mir 
Ma‘sum’s Tdrikh-i-sind, 

EVENTS OF THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
914 AH.— MAY 2nd 1508 to APRIL 21st 1509 AD. 

The mutiny, of which an account begins in the text, was 
crushed by the victory of 500 loyalists over 3,000 rebels, one 
factor of success being Babur’s defeat in single combat of five 
champions of his adversaries.* The disturbance was not of long 
duration ; Kabul was tranquil in Sha‘ban (November) when 
SI. Sa‘id Khan Chaghatdiy then 21, arrived there seeking his 
cousin’s protection, after defeat by his brother Mansur at Almatu, 
escape from death, commanded by Shaibanl, in Farghana, 
a winter journey through Qara-tigin to Mirza Khan in Qila’-i- 
'zafar, refusal of an offer to put him in that feeble Mirza’s place, 
and so on to Kabul, where he came a destitute fugitive and 

‘ The T.R. gives the names of two only of the champions but Firishta, writing 
much later gives all five ; we surmise that he found his five in the book of which 
copies are not now known, the Tdrtkh-i Muh, *'Arif Qandahdri. Firishta’s five are 
‘Ali shab-kur (night-blind), ‘All SistdnU Nazar Bahadur Aitzbeg^ Ya‘qub tez-jang 
(swift in fight), and Auzbeg Bahadur. Haidar’s two names vary in the MSS. of the 
T.R. but represent the first two of Firishta’s list. 
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enjoyed a freedom from care never known by him before 
(f. 20 ob ; T.R. p. 226). The year was fatal to his family and 
to Haidar’s ; in it Shaibani murdered SI. Mahmud Khan and 
his six sons, Muhammad Husain Mirza and other Dughlat 
sultans. 

915 AH.— APRIL 21st 1509 to APRIL 11th 1510 AD. 

In this year ho.stilities began between Shah Ismahl Safawi 
and Muh. Shaibani Khan Auzbeg, news of which must have 
excited keen interest in Kabul. 

In it occurred also what was in itself a minor matter of 
a child’s safety, but became of historical importance, namely, 
the beginning of personal acquaintance between Habur and his 
s^mi pathetic biographer Haidar Mirza Dughlat. Haidar, like 
Sa‘id, came a fugiti\’e to the protection of a kinsman ; he wa.s 
then eleven, had been .saved by servants from the death com- 
manded by Shaibani, conveyed to Mirza Khan in Kadakhshan, 
thence sent for by Babur to the greater security of Kabul (f. 1 1 ; 
Index s.n. ; T.R. p. 227). 

916 AH.— APRIL 111 a 1510 To .MARC'H SNt 1510 AD. 
a. Ncias of the hattio tf Merv. 

Over half of lliis \'ear passed quietly in Kabul ; Ramzan 
(December) Ijrought from Mir/a Khan fW'ais) the stirring 
news that IsmA'iI had defeated Shaibani near Merv.‘ “It 
is not known,” wrote the Mir/.a, ” wdiether Shahi Beg Khan has 
been killed or not. All the Auzbegs have crossed the Amil. 
Amir ACirus, who was in Oundiiz, ha.s fled. About 20,000 
Mughuls, who left the Auzbeg at Merv, have come to Qunduz. 
I have come there.” He then invited Jkibur to join him and 
wdth him to try for the recovery of their ancesU^d territories 

(T.R. p. 237). 

' There are curious (lifferences of statement about tlic date of ShaibariLs death, 
po.ssihly tlirou^h confusi<jn betv\een this and the day on which preliminary hj^hlin^ 
began n^flr .Merv. I laidar's way of expre.ssing the date carries weight hy its precision, 
he giving roz-i-shakk of Ivamzan, j.e, a day of which there was doulit whether it was 
the last ofShaMCin or the first of R.imzan (Lane, yauma 11 l-^hakk). As the sources 
support P'riday for the day of the week and on a Friday in the year 915 ah. fell the 
29th of Sha‘ban, the date <jf Shaibani’s death seems to be Friday Sha‘han 29th 
915 AH. (Friday December 2nd 1510 AD.). 
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b. Babur's catupaign in Transoxiana begun. 

The Mirza’s letter was brought over passes blocked by snow ; 
Babur, with all possible speed, took the one winter-route through 
Ab-dara, kept the Ramzan Feast in Bamian, and reached 
Qunduz in Shawwal (Jan. 1511 AD.). Haidar’s detail about the 
1^'east seems likely to have been recorded becau.se he had read 
Babur’s own remark, made in Ramzan 933 All. (June 1527) that 
up to that date, when he kept it in Sikri, he had not since his 
eleventh year kept it twice in the same place (f. 330). 

c. Mughul affairs. 

Outside Qunduz lay the Mughuls mentioned by Mirza Khan 
as come from Merv and so mentioned, presumably, as a possible 
reinforcement. They had been servants of Babur’s uncles 
Mahmud and Ahmad, and when Shaibanl defeated those Khans 
at AkhsI in 908 AH., had been compelled by him to migrate 
into Khurasan to places remote from Mughulistan. Many of 
them had served in Kashghar ; none had served a Timurid 
Mirza. Set free by Shaibani’s death, they had come east, 
a Khan-less 20,000 of armed and fully equipped men and they 
were there, as Haidar says, in their strength while of Chaghatals 
there were not more than 5,000. They now, and with them the 
Mughuls from Kabul, u.sed the opportunity offering for return 
to a more congenial location and leadership, by the presence in 
Qunduz of a legitimate Khaqan and the clearance in Andijan, 
a threshold of Mughulistan, of its Auzbeg governors (f. 200 b). 
The chiefs of both bodies of Mughuls, Sherlm Taghal at the 
head of one, Ayub Begchik of the other, proffered the Mughul 
Khanship to Sa'id with offer to set Babur aside, perhaps to kill 
him. It is improbable that in making their offer they con- 
templated locating themselves in the confined country of Kabul ; 
what they seem to have wished was what Babur gave, Said for 
their Khaqan and permission to go north with him. 

Said, in words worth reading, rejected their offer to injure 
Babur, doing so on the grounds of right and gratitude, but, the 
two men agreeing that it was now expedient for them to part, 
asked to be sent to act for Babur where their friendship could 
be maintained for their common welfare. The matter was 
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settled by Babur’s sending him into Andijan in response to an 
ur^nt petition for help there just arrived from Haidar’s uncle. 
He was made Khan ” and started forth in the following year, 
on Safar 14th 917 AH. (May 13th 1511 AD.); with him went 
most of the Mughuls but not all, since even of those from Merv, 
Ayub Begchik and others are found mentioned on several later 
occasions as being with Babur. 

Babur’s phrase I made him Khan ” (f 200^) recalls his 
earlier mention of what seems to be the same appointment 
(f lO^), made by Abu-sa‘id of Yunas as Khan of the Mughuls ; 
in each case the meaning seems to be that the Timurid Mirza 
made the Chaghatai Khan Khaqan of the Mughuls. 

d. First attempt on Hisdr. 

After spending a short time in Qunduz, Babur moved for 
Hi^r in which were the Auzbeg sultans Mahdi and Hamza. 
They came out into Wakhsh to meet him but, owing to an 
imbroglio, there was no encounter and each side retired (T.R. 
p. 238). 

e. Intercourse between Babur and Ismd'tl Safawi, 

While Babur was now in Qunduz his sister Khan-zada 
arrived there, safe-returned under escort of the Shah’s troops, 
after the death in the battle of Merv of her successive husbands 
ShaibanI and Sayyid Hadi, and with her came an envoy from 
Ismail proffering friendship, civilities calculated to arouse a 
hope of Persian help in Babur. To acknowledge his courtesies, 
Babur sent Mirza Khan with thanks and gifts ; Haidar says 
that the Mirza also conveyed protestations of good faith and 
a request for military assistance. He was well received and his 
request for help was granted ; that it was granted under hard 
conditions then stated later occurrences shew. 

917 AH.— MARCH 81st 1511 TO MARCH 19th 1512 AD. 
a. Second attempt on Hisdr, 

In this year Babur moved again on Hisar. He took post, 
where once his forbear Timur had wrought out success against 
great odds, at the Pul-i-sangin (Stone-bridge) on the Surkh-ab, 
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and lay there a month awaiting reinforcement. The Auzbeg 
sultans faced him on the other side of the river, they too, 
presumably, awaiting reinforcement. They moved when they 
felt themselves strong enough to attack, whether by addition to 
their own numbers, whether by learning that Babur had not 
largely increased his own. Concerning the second alternative 
it is open to surmise that he hoped for larger reinforcement 
than he obtained ; he appears to have left Qunduz before the 
return of Mirza Khan from his embassy to Isma‘il, to have 
expected Persian reinforcement with the Mirza, and at Pul-i- 
sangin, where the Mirza joined him in time to fight, to have 
been strengthened by the Mirza’s own following, and few, if 
any, foreign auxiliaries. These surmises are supported by what 
Khwand-amir relates of the conditions [specified later] on which 
the Shah’s main contingent was despatched and by his shewing 
that it did not start until after the Shah had had news of the 
battle at Pul-i-sangin. 

At the end of the month of waiting, the Auzbegs one morning 
swam the Surkh-ab below the bridge ; in the afternoon of the 
same day, Babur retired to better ground amongst the mountain 
fastnesses of a local Ab-dara. In the desperate encounter which 
followed the Auzbegs were utterly routed with great loss in 
men ; they were pursued to Darband-i-ahanln (Iron-gate) on 
the Hisar border, on their way to join a great force assembled 
at Qarshi under Kuchum KhSn, Shaibani’s successor as Auzbeg 
Khaqan. The battle is admirably described by Haidar, who 
was then a boy of 1 2 with keen eye watching his own first fight, 
and that fight with foes who had made him the last male 
survivor of his line. In the evening of the victory Mahdl, 
Hamza and Hamza’s son Mamak were brought before Babur 
who, says Haidar, did to them what they had done to the 
Mughul Khaqans and Chaghatai Sultans, that is, he retaliated 
in blood for the blood of many kinsmen. 

b. Persian reinforcement. 

After the battle Babur went to near Hisar, was there joined 
by many local tribesmen, and, some time later, by a large body 
of Ismail’s troops under Ahmad Beg Safawiy ‘All Khan Istiljii 
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and Shahrukh SI. AfshaVy Ismail’s seal-keeper. The following 
particulars, given by Khwand-amir, about the despatch of this 
contingent help to fix the order of occurrences, and throw light 
on the price paid by Babur for his auxiliaries. He announced 
his victory over Mahdl and Hamza to the Shah, and at the 
same time promised that if he reconquered the rest of Trans- 
oxiana by the Shah’s help, he would read his name in the 
khutba, stamp it on coins together with those of the Twelve 
Imams, and work to destroy the power of the Auzbegs. These 
undertakings look like a response to a demand ; such conditions 
cannot have been proffered ; their acceptance must have been 
compelled. Khwand-amIr says that when Ismail fully under- 
stood the purport of Babur’s letter, [by which would seem to be 
meant, when he knew that his conditions of help were accepted,] 
he despatched the troops under the three Commanders named 
above. 

The Persian chiefs advised a move direct on Bukhara and 
Samarkand ; and with this Babur’s councillors concurred, they 
saying, according to Haidar, that Bukhara was then empty of 
troops and full of fools. ‘Ubaid Khan had thrown himself into 
Qarshi ; it was settled not to attack him but to pass on and 
encamp a stage beyond the town. This was done ; then scout 
followed scout, bringing news that he had come out of Qarshi 
and was hurrying to Bukhara, his own fief. Instant and swift 
pursuit followed him up the ICX) miles of caravan-road, into 
Bukhara, and on beyond, sweeping him and his garrison, 
plundered as they fled, into the open land of Turkistan. Many 
sultans had collected in Samarkand, some no doubt being, like 
Timur its governor, fugitives escaped from Pul-i-sangin. Dis- 
mayed by Babur’s second success, they scattered into Turkistan, 
thus leaving him an open road. 

c. Samarkand re-occupied and relations with Ismalil Safawi, 

He must now have hoped to be able to dispense with his 
daqgerous colleagues, for he dismissed them when he reached 
Bukhara, with gifts and thanks for their services. It is Haidar, 
himself present, who fixes Bukhara as the place of the dismissal 
(T.R. p. 246). 
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F'rom Bukhara Babur went to Samarkand. It was mid-Rajab 
917 AH. (October 1511 AD.), some ten months after leaving 
Kabul, and after 9 years of absence, that he re-entered the town, 
itself gay with decoration for his welcome, amidst the acclaim of 
its {)enj)Ic.* 

Iiight montlis were to prove his impotence to keep it against 
*thc forces ranged against him, — Auzbeg strength in arms com- 
pacted by Sunni zeal, Sunni hatred of a Shi‘a’s suzerainty 
intensified by dread lest that potent Shl‘a should resolve to 
perpetuate his dominance. Both as a Sunni and as one who 
had not owned a suzerain, the position was unpleasant for Babur. 
That iiis alliance with Isma'il was dangerous he will have known, 
as also that his risks grew as Transoxiana was over-spread by 
news of IsmaM’s fanatical barbarism to pious and learned Sunnis, 
notably in Hern He manifested desire for release both now 
and later, — now when he not only dismissed his Persian helpers 
hut so behaved to the Shah's envoy Muhammad Jan, — he was 
Najm San is Lord of the Gate, — that the envoy felt neglect and 
made report of Babur as arrogant, in opposition, and unwilling 
to fulfil his compact, — later when he eagerly attempted success 
unaided against ‘Ubaid Khan, and was then worsted. It illu.strates 
the Shah's view of his suzerain relation to Babur that on hearing 
Muhammad Jan’s report, he ordered Najm Sam to bring the 
offender to order. 

Meantime the Shah’s conditions seem to have been carried 
out in Samarkand and Ikibur’s subservience clearly shewn.^ Of 
this there are the indications, — that Babur had promised and 
was a man of his word ; that Sunni irritation against him waxed 
and did not wane as it might have done without food to nourish 
it ; that Babur knew himself impotent against the Auzbegs 
unless he had foreign aid, ex[)ected attack, knew it was preparing; 
that he would hear of Muhammad Jan’s report and of Najm 
Sani’s commission against himself. Honesty, policy and necessity 

' If my readinj^ be correct of the Turkl passage concerning wines drunk by Bahiir 
which I have noted on f. 49 {in loco p. 83 n. i), it was during this occupation of Kabul 
that Babur first broke the Law against stimulants. 

* Mr. R. S. Poole found a coin which he took to be one struck in obedience to 
Babur’s compact with the Shah (B. M.Cat. of the coins of Persian Shahs 1887, 
pp. xxiv et seq. ; T. K. p. 246 n. ). 
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combined to enforce the fulfilment of his agreement. What 
were the precise terms of that agreement beyond the two as to 
the kJiutba and the coins, it needs close study of the wording 
of the sources to decide, lest metaphor be taken for fact. Great 
passions, — ambition, religious fervour, sectarian bigotry and fear 
confronted him. His problem was greater than that of Henry 
of Navarre and of Napoleon in h'-gypt ; they had but to seem' 
what secured their acceptance ; he had to put on a guise that 
brought him hate. 

Khan-zada was not the only member of Babur’s family who 
now rejoined him after marriage with an Auzbeg. His half- 
sister Yadgar-sultan had fiillen to the share of Hamza Sultan’s 
son ‘Abdu’l-latlf in 908 AH. when Shaibani defeated the Khans 
near AkhsL Now that her half-brother had defeated her 
husband s family, she returned to her own people (f. 9). 

918 AIL— MARCH 19ti! 1512 to MARCH 9th 1513 AD. 
a. Return of the Auzbegs. 

Emboldened by the departure of the Persian troops, the 
Auzbeg.s, in the spring of the year, came out of Turkistan, their 
main attack being directed on Tashkint, then held for Babur.^ 
‘Ubaid Khan moved for Bukhara. He had prefaced his march 
by vowing that, if succe.ssful, he would thenceforth strictly 
observe Musalman Law. The vow was made in Hazrat Turkistan 
at the shrine of Khwaja Ahmad Yasaivi, a saint revered in 
Central Asia through many centuries ; he had died about 
1 1 20 AD. ; Timur had made pilgrimage to his tomb, in 1397 Al)., 
and then had founded the mosque still dominating the town, 
still the pilgrim’s land-mark.^ ‘Ubaid’s vow, like lhabur’s of 
933 AH., was one of return to obedience. Both men took oath in 
the Ghazi’s mood, Babur’s set against the Hindu whom he saw 
as a heathen, ‘Ubaid’s set against Babur whom he saw as a heretic. 

• It was held by Ahmad -i-qasim Kohhur and is referred to on f. 234 ^, as one 
occasion of those in which Do.st Beg distinguished himself. 

Schuyler’s Turkistan has a good account and picture of the mosque. ‘Ubaid’s 
vow is referred to in my earlier mention of the Suluku' I- rnuluk. It may be noted 
here that this MS. supports the spelling Babur by making the second syllable rhyme 
to /wr, as against the form Babar. 
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b. Babur s defeat at Kul-i-malik. 

In Safar f April~May) ‘Ubaicl moved swiitly down and attacked 
the Bukhara neighbourhood. Babur went from Samarkand to 
meet him. Several details of what followed, not given by 
Haidar and, in one [)articular, contradicting him, arc given by 
Khwand-arnir. The statement in which the two historians 
contradict one another is Haidar’s that TJbaid had 3000 men 
only, Babur 40,000 Several considerations give to Khwand- 
amir’s opposed statement that Ikibur’s force was small, the 
semblance of being nearer the fact. Haidar, it may be said, did 
not go out on this campaign ; he was ill in Samarkand and 
continued ill there for sometime; Khwand-am'ir’s details have 
th(‘ well-informed air of things learned at firstdiand, perhaps 
from some-one in Hindustan after 934 All 

Matters which make against Babur’s having a large effective 
force at Kul-i -malik, and favour Khwand-amir’s statement about 
the affair are these ‘Ubaid must have formed some estimate 
of what he had to meet, and he brought 3000 men. Where 
couk.l ikibur have ol)tained .|0,C)00 men worth reckoning in 
a fight ? In several times of crisis his own immediate and ever- 
faithful troop is put at 500 ; as his cause was now unpopular, 
local accretions ma\' have been few. Some Mughuls from Merv 
and from K.d)ul were near Samarkand (T.R. pp. 263» 265) ; 
mo.^t were with .Sa‘id in Andijan ; i)ut however many Mughfds 
ma\' hav'e been in his neighbourhcK^d, none could be counted on 
as resolute for his success. If too, he had had more than a 
small effective f irce, would he not have tried to hold Samarkand 
with the remnant of defeat until Persian help arrived ? All 
things considered, tluae is giound for acce[)ting Khwand-amir’s 
statement that Babur met ‘Hbaid with a small force. 

hollowing his account therefore Babur in his excess of 
daring, marched to put the Auzbeg down with a small force 
only, against the advice of the {)rudent, of whom Muhammad 
Mazid 'I'arkhan was one, who all said it was wrong to go out 
unprepared and without reinforcement. Baying them no atten- 
tion, Babur marched for l^ukhara, was rendered still more daring 
by news had when he neared it, that the enemy had retired 
some stages, and followed him up almost to his camp. ‘Ubaid was 
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in great force ; many Auzbegs perished but, in the end, they 
were victors and Babur was compelled to take refuge in Bukhara. 
The encounter took place near Kul-i-rnalik (King’s-lake) in 
SafarpiS AH. (April-May 1512 AD.) 

c. Babur leaves Samarkand. 

It was not possible to maintain a footing in Samarkand ; 
I^abur therefore collected his family and train* and betook him- 
self to Hisar. There went with him on this expedition Mahim 
and her children Humayun, Mihr-jahan and Ikirbfil, — the 
motherless Ma‘suina, — Gul-rukh with her son Kamran (Gul- 
badan f 7). I have not found any account of his route ; Haidar 
gives no details dbout 'the journey ; he did not travel with 
Babur, being still invalided in Samarkand. l*erhaps the absence 
of information is a sign that the Auzbegs had not yet appeared 
on the direct road for Hisar. A local tradition however would 
make Babur go round through Farghana. He certainly might 
have gone into Farghana hoping to co-op rate with Sa‘id Khan ; 
Tashkint was still holding out under Ahmad-i-qasim Kohhur 
and it is clear that all activity in Babur’s force had not been 
quenched because during the Tashkint siege, Dost Beg broke 
through the enemy’s ranks and made his way into the town. 
Sairam held out longer than Tashkint. Of an)' such move by 
Babur into Andijan the onl\' hint received is given by what may 
be a mere legend.^ 

‘ auriiq. Babur refers to this exodus on f. \ 2 .b when writing of Daulat-sultdn 
Khanim. 

It is one recorded with s(jme variation, in Niyaz Muhammad Khnkandi' s lankh-i- 
shahrukhi (Kazan, 1^85) and Nalivkine's Khanate of Khokand 63). It says that 
when Babur in 91S ah. (1512 ad.) left Samarkand after defeat by tlie Auzbegs, one 
of his wives, Sayyida Afaq wlio accompanied him in his flight, gave birth to a son in 
the desert which lies between Khujand and Kand-i-badam ; that Bfdiur, not daring 
to tarry and the infant being too young to make the impending journey, left it under 
some bushes with his own girdle round it in which were things of orice ; that the 
cliild was Anind by local peoyde and in allusion to the valuables amongst which it lay, 
called Altun bishik (golden ciadle) ; that it received other names and was best known 
in later life as Khudayan Sultan. He is said to have spent most of his life in Akhsi ; 
to have had a son Tingrl-yar ; and to liave died in 952 ah. (1545 AD. ). His grandson 
Yar-i-muhamrnad is said to liave gone to India to relations who was descendants of 
Babur (JASB 1905 p. 137 H. Beveridge’s art. 'I'he Emperor fidhur). What is against 
the truth of this tradition is that Gul-badan mentions no such wife as Sayyida Afaq. 
Mahim however seems to have belonged to a religious family, might therefore be 
styled Sayyida, and, as Babur mentions (f. 220), had several children who did not live 
(a child left as this infant was, might if not heard of, be supposed dead). There is 
this opening allowed for considering the tradition. 
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d. Babur in Hisdr. 

After experiencing such ^ains and such losses, Babur was 
still under 30 years of age. 

The Auzbegs, after his departure, re-occupied Bukhara and 
Samarkand without harm done to the towns-people, and a few 
weeks later, in Jumada I (July- August) followed him to Hisar. 
Meantime he with Mirza Khan’s help, had so closed the streets 
of the town by massive earth-works that the sultans were con- 
vinced its defenders were ready to spend the last drop of their 
blood in holding it, and tiierefore retired without attack.^ Some 
sources give as their reason for retirement that Iklbur had been 
reinforced from Ikilldi ; Hairam Beg, it is true, had sent a force 
but one of 300 men (.)iily ; so few cannot have alarmed except 
as the harbinger of more. Greater precision as to dates would 
shew whether they can liave heard of Najm Sani’s army 
advancing b\' wa\' of Ikalkh. 

f. Oars/iJ (Did Ghiij-davd)!. 

Meantime Najm S<im, having with him some 11,000 men, 
liad started on his corrective mission against Babur. When he 
reached tlie Khurasan frontier, he heard of the defeat at Kul-i- 
malik and the flight to IJ is. ir, gathered other troops from Harat 
and elsewhere, and acjvanced to Balkh. lie stayed there for 
20 da\ss with ikiiram Beg, perhaps occupied, in part, by com- 
munications wiih tile Sliah and Babur. I'Vorn the latter repeated 
request for help is said to have come ; help was given, some 
sources say without the Shah’s permission. A rendezvous was 
fixed, Najm Sam marched to Tirmlz, there crossed the Amu 
and in Rajab (Sep. -Oct.) encamped near the Darband-i-ahanin. 
On Babur’s approach through the Chak-chaq pass, he paid him 
the civility of going several miles out from his camp to give him 
honouring reception. 

Advancing thence for Bukhara, the combined armies took 
Khuzar and moved on to OarshL This town Babur wished to 
pass by, as it had been passed by on his previous march for 
Bukhara ; each time perhaps he wished to spare its people, 


Ha bur refers to this on f. 265. 
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formerly his subjects, whom lie desired to rule again, and who 
are reputed to have been mostly his fellow Turks. Najm Sam 
refused to pass on ; he said Oarshi must be taken because it 
was ‘Ubaidu’Llah Klian’s nest; in it was TJbaid’s uncle Shaikhim 
Mirza ; it was captured ; the Auzbeg garrison was put to the 
sword and, spite of Eabur’s earnest entreaties, all the towns- 
people, 15,000 persons it is said, down to the “suckling and 
decrepit ”, were massacred. Amongst the victims was Laiei’i 
who ha[)pened to be within it. d his action roused the utmost 
anger against Najm Sam ; it disgus ed Habur, not c)nl\^ through 
its merciless slauglAer but because it made cleai' the disrc'gard 
in which he was held by his magnificent lellow-general. 

h'rom murdered Oarshi Najm Sam advanced for Hukhara. 
On getting within a few miles of it, he heard that an Au/beg 
force was apjiroacliing under Timur and Abii-.sa'id, presumably 
from Samarkand therefore. He sent Ikairam Leg to attack them ; 
they drew off to the north and threw tliemselves into (diaj-cJa\ tin, 
the combined armies following them, ddiis mo\e placed Najm 
Sam across the Zar-afshan, on the border of the desert with 
which the Auzbegs were familiar, and with ‘Ubaicl on his flank 
in Bukhara. 

As to what followed the .sources vary ; thc}^ are brief ; they 
differ less in statement of the same occurrence than in their 
choice of details to record ; as Mr. Krskine observes their var\’ing 
stories are not incompatible. Their widest difference is a state- 
ment of time but the two periods named, one a few days, the 
other four months, may not be meant to apply to the same 
event. Jmur months the .siege is said to have lasted ; this could 
not have been said if it had been a few da}cs only. The siege 
seems to have been of some duration. 

At first there were minor engagements, ending with varying 
success ; provisions and provender became scarce ; Najm Sam’s 
officers urged retirement, so too did liabur. He would listen to 
none of them. At length ‘Ubaid Khan rode out from Bukhara 
at the head of excellent troops ; he joined tiie Ghaj-davan 
garrison and the united Auzbegs posted themselves in the 
suburbs where walled lanes and gardens narrowed the field and 
lessened Najm SanI’s advantage in numbers. On Tuesday 
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Ramzan 3rd (Nov, 12th) * a battle was fought in which his army 
was routed and he himself .slain. 

f. Babur and Ydr-i-a/unad Najm Sdni. 

Some writers say that Najm Sam’s men did not fight well ; 
it must be remembered that they may liave been weakened by 
privation and that they had wished to retire. Of Babur it is 
said that he, who was the reserve, did not fight at all ; it is 
difficult to see good cause \vh\\ under all the circumstances, he 
should risk the loss of his men. It seems likely that Haidar’s 
strong language about this defeat would suit Babur’s temper 
also. “ d'he victorious breezes of Islam overturned the banners 
of the schismatics. . . . Most of them perished on the field ; 
the rents made by the sword at Qarshi were sewn up at Ghaj- 
davan by the arrow-stitches of vengeance. Najm Sani and all 
the Turkman amirs were sent to hell.” 

The belief that Babur had failed Najm Sani persisted at the 
Persian Court, for his inaction was made a reproach to bis son 
Humayun in 951 AH. (1544 AD.), when Humayun was a refugee 
with Isma’il’s son Tahrnasp. Badayuni tells a story which, with 
great inaccuracy of name and place, represents the view taken 
at that time. The part of the anecdote pertinent here is that 
Babur on the eve of the battle at Ghaj-davan, shot an arrow 
into the Auzbeg camp which carried the following couplet, 
expres.sive of his ill-will to the Shah and perhaps also of his 
rejection of the Shi‘a gui.se he himself had worn. 

I made the Shah’s Najm road-stuff for the Aii/.hegs ; 

If fault has been mine, I have now cleansed the road.* 

jr. The Mughiils attack Babur. 

On his second return to Hisar Babur was subjected to great 
danger by a sudden attack made upon him by the Mughuls where 
he lay at night in his camp outside the town. Firishta says, but 
without particulars of their offence, that Babur had reproached 

* The LuhbuU'tawarikh would fix Ramzan 7 Ih. 

Mr. Erskine’s quotation of the Persian original of the couplet differs from that 
which I have translated ^History of India ii, 3 ^ 6 ; larlkh-i-baddyuni Bib. Ind. ed. 
f. 444 ). Perhaps in the latter a pun is made on Najm as the leader’s name and as 
meaning ; if so it points the more directly at the Shah. The second line is 
quoted by Badayuni on his f. 362 also. 
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them for their misconduct ; the absence of detail connecting the 
affair with the defeat just sustained, leads to the supposition 
that their misdeeds were a part of the tyranny over the country - 
people punished later by ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Khan. Roused from his 
sleep by the noise of his guards’ resistance to the Mughul attack, 
Babur escaped with difficulty and without a single attendant * 
into the fort. The conspirators plundered his camp and with- 
drew to Qara-tigin. Me was in no position to oppose them, left 
a few men in Hisar and went to Mirza Khan in Oilnduz. 

After he left, Hisar endured a desolating famine, a phenomenal 
snowfall and the ravages of the Mughuls. ‘Ubaid Khan avenged 
Babur on the horde ; hearing of their excesses, he encamped 
outside the position they had taken up in Wakhsh defended by 
river, hills and snow, waited till a road thawed, then fell upon 
them and avenged the year’s misery they had inflicted on the 
Hisaris. Haidar says of them that it was their villainy lost 
Hisar to Babur and gained it for the Auzbeg."^ 

These Mughuls had for chiefs men who when Sa‘id went to 
Andijan, elected to stay with Babur. One of the three named 
by Haidar was Ayub Bcgchik. He repented his disloyalty ; 
when he lay dying some two years later (920 All.) in Yangi- 
hisar, he told Sa‘id Khan who visited him, that what was 
“ lacerating his bowels and killing him with remorse”, was his 
faithlessness to Babur in Hisar, the oath he had broken at the 
instigation of those “ hogs and bears ”, the Mughul chiefs 

(T.R. p. 315). 

In this year but before the Mughul treachery to Babur, Haidar 
left him, starting in Rajab (Sep.-Oct.) to Sa‘id in Andijan and 
thus making a beginning of his 19 years spell of service. 

919 AIl.—MARCil 9th 1513 to FEB. 26th 1514 AD. 

Babur may have spent this year in Khi.shm (H.S. iii, 372). 
During two or three months of it, he had one of the Shah’s 

* Some translators make Babur go naked ” into the fort but, on his own authority 
(f. 106^), it seems safer to understand what others say, that he went stripped of 
attendance, because it was always his habit even in times of peace to lie down in his 
tunic ; much more would he have done so at such a crisis of his affairs as this of his 
flight to Hi^r. 

^ Haidar gives a graphic account of the misconduct of the liorde and of their 
punishment (T.R. p. 261-3). 
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retainers in his service, Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Mahmud, who 
had fled fr6m Ghaj-davan to liilkh, heard there that the Jkdkhis 
favoured an Auzbei^ chief wliose comini^- was announced, and 
therefore went to Habur. In Jumada II (Au^oi.st), heariivj^ that 
the Auzbeq; sultan had left Halkh, he returned there l)ut wa.s 
not admitted because the Halkhis feared re})risals for their 
welcoine to the Auzbci^, a fear whicdi may indicate tliat he had 
taken some considerable reinforcement to Habur. lie went on 
into Khurasan and was theie killed ; Halkh was recaptured for 
the Shah b)’ Deo Sultan, a removal from Afi/bee; possession 
which helps to explain how lkd)urcame to be there in 923 AH. 

920 All.-KIHC 'lOin 1514 10 t 1:P». 15th 1515 AD. 

Haidar writes of ikibur as thoiudi lie were in Ounduz this 
\'ear (d'R. j). 203), sa\’s that he suffered the greatest misery and 
want, bore it with his accustomed courtesy and patience but, at 
last, dcssjiairing of success in recovering llisar, went back to 
Kabul. Now it seems to be that he made the stay in Khwast to 
which he refers later ff. 241/^) and during which his daughter 
Gul-rang was born, as Gul-badan’s chronicle allows known. 

It was at the end of tlie year, after the privation of winter 
therefore, tliat he reached Kabul. When he re-occupied Samar- 
kand in 917 AH., he had given Kabul to liis half-brother Nasir 
Mirza ; the Mirza receiv^ed him now with warm welcome tind 
protestations of devotion and respect, spoke of having guarded 
Kabul for him and asked permission to return to his own old fief 
Ghazni. His behaviour made a deep impression on J^abur ^ it 
would be felt as a humane touch on the sore of failure. 

921 AH.— FEB. 15th 1515 to FEB. 5th 1516 AD. 

(1. Rebellion of chiefs m Ghazni. 

Nasir Mirza died shortly after [dai' hainan ayyavi) his return 
to Ghazni. Disputes then arose amongst the various com- 
manders who were in Ghazni ; Shenm Taghai was one of them 
and the main strength of the tumult was given by the Mughuls. 
Many others were however involved in it, even such an old 
.servant as Baba of Pashaghar taking part (f 234^ ; T.R. p. 356). 
Haidar did not know precisely the cause of the dispute, or shew 

25 
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why it should have turned against Babur, since he attributes 
it to possession taken by Satan of the brains of the chiefs and 
a consequent access of vain-glory and wickedness. Possibly 
some question of succession to Nasir arose. Dost Beg dis- 
tinguished i)imself in the regular battle which ensued ; Qasim 
Beg’s son Qambar-i-‘ah hurried down from Qunduz and also did 
his good |)art to win it for Babur. Many of the rioters were 
killed, others fled to Kashghar. Sherim Taghal was one of the 
latter ; as Sa‘id Khan gave him no welcome, he could not stay 
there ; he fell back on the much injured Babur who, says 
Haidar, showed him his usual benevolence, turned his eyes from 
his offences and looked only at his past services until he died 
shortly afterwards (T.R. p. 357 V 

VI22 AH.— FKB. 5th 1516 To JAN. 24th 1517 AD. 

This )'ear rna)^ have been spent in and near Kabul in the 
quiet promoted by the dispersion of the Mughuls. 

In this year was born Babur’s .son Muhammad known as 
'Askari from his being born in camp. He was the son of 
Gulrukh Begduk and full-brother of Kamran. 

92;i Ail.— JAN. 24th 1517 to JAN. IUth 1518 AD. 
a. Babur visits Balkh. 

Khwand-amir is the authority for the little that is known of 
Babur’s action in this year (H.S. iii, 367 scq.). It is connected 
with the doings of Bad 7 u’z-zaman Bdl-qai^V s 's.ow Muhammad-i- 
zaman. This Mirza had had great wanderings, during a part 
of which Khwand-amir was with him. In 920 All. he was in 
.Shah Ismahl’s service and in Balkh, but was not able to keep it. 
l^abur invited him to Kabul, — the date of invitation will have 
been later therefore than Babur’s return there at the end of 
920 AH. The Mirza was on his way but was dissuaded from 
going into Kabul by Mahdi Khwaja and went instead into 

^ One of liie mutineers named as in Ibis affair (T.R. p. 257 ) was SI. f^uVi chunaq^ 
a circumstance attracting attention hy it.s i)earing on the cause of tlie lacunae in the 
luihuy-niwia, inasmucli as Biibnr, writing at the end of his life, expresses (f. 65 ) Ins 
intention to tell of this man’s future misdeeds. Tlie.se misdeeds may have been also 
at Hisar and in tlu- attack there made on Babur ; they are knf)wn from Haidar to 
liave been done at (iha/.m ; l)oth times fall within this present gap. Hence it is clear 
ihat Babur meant to write of the events falling in the gap v>f 914 ah. onward.s. 
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Ghurjistan. Babur was angered by his non-arrival and pursued 
him in order to punish liim but did not succeed in reaching 
Ghurjistan and went back to Kabul b)' wa)' of Idruz-koh and 
Glulr. 1 'he Mirza was captured eventually and s(mt to Kabul. 
Hal)ur treated lum with kindness, after a few months gave iiim 
his daughter Ma‘sLima in marriage, and sent him to Halkh. He 
aj)pears to have been still in Ikalkh when Khvvand-amir was 
writing of the abfAc occurrences in 9^9 The marriage took 

place cither at the end of 923 or beginning of 924 Ml. d lie 
Mirza was then 2 ] , Ma‘suma 9 ; she almost certainly did not then 
go to Ikilkh. At some time in 923 AH. l^abur is said by Khvvand- 
amir to liave visited that town.' 

b. Attempt Oiuidahih'. 

In this vear Ikibiir inarched for Oandahar but the move 
ended peacefullv, because a wa)' was opened for gifts and terms 
bv an illness vv hich befell him when he was near the town. 

d'he Taylkh-i-si)id gives what purports to be Shah Beg’s 
explanation of Habur’s repeated attempts on Oandahar. He 
said these had been made and would be made because Babur 
had not forgiven Muqim for taking Kabul 14 years earlier from 
the TimCirid ‘AbcIuV-razzaq ; that this had brought him to 
Oandahar in 913 AH., this had made him then take away Mah> 
chuchak, Muepm’s daughter ; that there were now (923 AH.) 
mariv' unemjiloyed Mirzas in Kabul for whom posts could not 
be found in regions where the I'ersians and Auzbegs were 
dominant ; that an outlet for their ambitions and for Babur’s 
own would be sought against the weaker opponent he himself was. 

l^abur’s decision to attack in this year is said to have been 
taken vvdiile ShTih Beg was still a prisoner of Shah Isma‘il in the 
1 larat country ; he must have been released meantime by the 
admirable patience of Ills slave Sambhal. 

924 AH.— JAN. 13tu 1518 to JAN. 3ri> 1519 AD. 

In this year Shah Beg’s son ShMi Hasan came to Babur after 
quarrel with his father. He stayed some two years, and during 

’ In 925 AH. (ff. 227 and 238) mention is made of courtesies exchanged between 
Ibibur and IMuhammad-i-zaman in lialkli. I'he Mirza was witli Babur later on in 
Hindustan. 
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that time was married to Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg (Rose- 
leaf). His return to Qandahar will have taken place shortly 
before Rabur’s campaign of 926 a.h. against it, a renewed effort 
which resulted in possession on Shawwal 13th 928 AH. (Sep. 6th 
1522 AD.).' 

In this year began the cain[)aign in the north-east territories 
of Kabul, an account of which is carried on in the diar}- of 
925 AH. It woifld seem that in the present year Chaglian-sarai 
was captured, and also tlie fortress at the head of the valley of 
Baba-qara, belonging to Haidar-i-‘ali Bnjnuri {j. 2 \ 6 l>).^ 

’ Mir Ma‘sum’s Jankh-i-sind is the chief authority for Kahur’s action after 
913 AH. against Shah ’ieg in (^landahar ; its translation, made in 1846 hy Major Malct, 
shews some manifestly wrong dates ; they appear also in the 11 . M. MS. of the work 
f. 2 i 6/>' and note to ‘‘ Monday ’. 





View from above Babur’s Grave and Shah-jahan's Mosque 


925 AH.— JAN. 3ri) to DEC. 23ri) 1519 AD.' 


(a. Babur takes the fort of Bajaur.) 

{Jan. V'(i) On Monday^ the first day of the month of 
Muharrarn, there was a violent earthquake in the lower part of 
the dale {jul^itt^it) of Chandawa],^ -which lasted nearly half an 
astronomical hour. 

{ fajL ^th) Marching at dawn from that camp with the 
intention of attacking the fort of Bajaurd we dismounted near 
it and sent a trusty man of the Dilazak Afghans to advise its 

' Klph. MS. f. 173^^0 W.-i-H. I.O. 215 f. i7Sand 217 f. 149; Mtnis. p. 246. The 
wIkjIc of tfu.' Hijra year i.s included in 1519 AD, (Kr.skine). Wliat follow.s fjcre anrl 
foinpleles ihe Kahul .section of tfie Habnr-nama is a diary of a little over 13 months’ 
length, supplemented hy matter of later entry. The product has the character of 
A draft, awaiting u vision ti) harmonize it in style and, partly, in topic with the com- 
posed narrative tluit breaks off under 914 AH. ; for the diary, written some li years 
earlier than that coinposetl narrative, varies, as it would Ik‘ expected (/ priori to v.ir}', 
in style and topic from the Ur.se, lucid and idiomatic (.)ut})ut of Babur's literary 
maturity. -V ^ood many obscure v\ords and phra.ses in it, several new from Bahur'.s 
pen, have op|)osed ditficulty to scribes and translators. Interesting as such nnnutinf 
are to a close observer of Tuiki and of iCdiur’s diction, comment on all would be 
tc’dious ; a few will be fouiul noted, as also will such details as fix the date of entry 
for .supplemcMitary matter. 

‘ llere Nfr. Krskine notes that Hr. Leyden s transl.ation begins again ; it broke off 
on f. I So/-, and finally ends on f. 223/^ 

^ This name is often (ound transliterated as C'haiulul or [mod.] Jandul but liie 
Hai. MS. supports Raverty’s opinion that ( baiulawal is correct. 

The year 925 All. opens willi Ikdiur far from i\abul and east of the Khahr (fort) 
he is about to attack. Afghan and otlu.-r sources allow suiinise of his route to that 
position ; he may have come down into the ('handawabvalley, first, from taking 
( Jiaghan-saiai (1. 124, f. 134 and n. ), and, secondly, from taking the (iibri strongliold 
of Haitlar-i- ‘all Bajaurl which stood at the head of the Baba (jaia- valley, d'he latter 
surmise i.s supported hy the romantic tales of Afghan (dironiclers whicli at tliis dale 
bring int(.» history Babur’s Afghan wife, Bihi iMuharaka (1. 220/v and note ; Mems. 
p. 250 n. ; and Appendix K, An Aj)phiin h'i:^end). (It must he observed here that 
K.’s Notes (pp. 117, 128) confuse the two siege.s, viz. of llie (jihri (orl in 924 an. and 
of the Khahr of Bajaur in 925 All.) 

^ Kaverty lays stress on the circumstance that the fort llahiir now attacks has never 
been known as Bajaur, hut always simply as Khahr, the fort (the Arabic name for the 
place being, he .says, plain .S/ia/ir ) ; just as the main stream is called simply Kiid 
(the torrent). The name Khahr is still used, as modern maps shew. There are 
indeed two neighbouring places known simply as Khalir (h'ort), i.e. one at the mouth 
of the “ Mahmand-valley ” of modern campaigns, the other near the Malakand 
(Fincastle’s map). 

5 This word the Hai. MS. writes, Dilah-zak. 
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sultan ^ and people to take up a position of service {qiil/iuj) and 
surrender the fort. Not acce()tins/ this counsel, that stupid and 
ill-fated hanrl sent back a wild answer, uhere-upon the arni)' 
was ordered to make ready mantelets, ladd'- S and other 
ap[)liances for taking a fort. For this purpose < rJay’s { Jan.q^th) 
halt was made on that same ground. 

( /(ifi. 6 th) On 'rhursday the 4th ol Muharrain, orders were 
gi\’en that the army should put on mail, arm and get to hr)rse ; ■■ 
that the left wing should move swift!)' to the upper side of ilic 
fort, cross the water at the water-entr}’,-^ and dismount on the 
lo)I. 217. north side of the fort ; that the centre, not taking the wa)^ 
across the water, should dismount in the rougli, ui)-and'do\\ n 
land to the north-west of the fort ; and that the right should 
dismount to the west of the lower gate. While the begs of the 
left under Dost 1 kg were dismounting, after crossing the water, 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty men on foot came out of the 
fort, shooting arrows. The begs, sliooting in their turn, 
advanced till they had forced those men back to the foot of the 
ramf)arts, Mulla ‘Abdu’l-maluk of Khwast, like a madmand going 
up right under them on his horse. There and then the fort 
would have been taken if the ladders and mantelets had been 
read)', and if it had not been so late in the da)-. Mulla 'I'irik- 
i-'ah and a servant of I'lngri-iVirdi crossed swords with tlu^ 
enem)^ ; each overcame his man, cut (d'f and brought in his 
head ; for this each was promised a reward. 

.As the ik'ijauns had never l)efore seen matchlocks 
they at first tof>k no care about tliem, indeed the)' made Inn 
w'hen they heard the report and answered it b)' unseemly 


' lOll'u-r I f:inlur-i- ‘alt Iiimsclf iii^ ncjilit-w, thi- lalier iiioir pmhahly, siiu i' no 
name mrnlioncd. 

Lookiiij^at tlic {.Kisition KyinapNto Kliahr, in tla* iZ/Cr//' o( ilm ( 'harmanqa- 

vvatcr and I lie Kud of Hajaiir, it may Uc that I 5 aliur’> left moved aloiip' 'ho ca',! hanl. 
of tl lamcd stream and crossed it into ilie di't-uh, while his eonlre went direct 

to it> po^l, along the west side of (he fort, 

5 sn-t'irisJu : to interpret which needs local knowled^^e ; it mit,dit moan whoro water 
entered the fort, or where water disemhojjjued from narrows, or, perhaps, where 
water is entered for a ford. (The verb hiymdh occurs on f. 154^^ and f. 227 to describe 
water coining down in .spate.) 

diuHinawdt\ perliaps a jest on a sobriquet earned before this exploit, perhaps the 
cause of tlie man’s later .sobriquet diwiina (f. 24^//). 

Text, t:r:k, read by Erskine and de Courteille as Turk ; it might liowever be 
a Turki component in Jan-i-‘ali or Muhibb-i-‘ali. (Cf. Zenker //r/^. ) 
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gestures. On that day ^ Ustad ‘Ali-quli shot at and brought 
down five men with his matchlock; Wall the Treasurer, for 
his part, brought down two ; other match lock men were also 
very active in firing and did well, shooting through shield, 
through cuirass, through kusnru^ and bringing down one man 
after another. Perhaps 7, 8, or 10 l^ajauris had fallen to the 
matchlock-fire {r:arb} before night After that it so Ixicaine 
that not a head could he put out because of the fire. "J’he order Ful. 
was given, “ It is night ; let the army retire, and at dawn, if the 
ap|)liances are read}’, let them swarm up into the fort.” 

{Jan. Jth) At the first dawn of light {/(V.:: zeunjf) on Ph'iday 
the 5th of Muharrarn, orders were given that, when the battle- 
nagarets had sounded, the army should advance, each man from 
his place to his apj)ointed [)ost {yiiTik ylnUn) and should swarm 
up. 'Phe left and centre advanced from their ground with 
mantelets in place all along their lines, fi.xed their ladders, and 
swarmed up them, d'he whole left hand of the centre, under 
Khalifa, Sh:d\ Hasan Ary^Jifoi and Yusuf's Ahmad, was ordered 
to reinforce the left w ing. Do.^a Peg’s men went forward to the 
foot of the north-easttu'n tower of the fort, and busied thcrnselve.s 
in undermining anrl bringing it down. Ustad ‘Ali-quh wais 
there also; he .shot veiw’ well on that da\’ with his matchlock, and 
he twice fired off the Wall the Treasurer also brought 

down a man w ith his matchlock. Malik ‘Ah gntni w’as first 
iij) a ladder (T all the men from the left hand (T the centre, 

' afisiLu! ym:. winch cnntiasK wilii the frojiicnt aftshlu'i xun: (this same (lay, 
today) < (I m.i ink’ a l\ (liary entries ; it may indicate that the lull account of the siej^^^r 
is a later snj)j )lcnie!\i . 

This i)ii//hn;y w.nd iin;4h! mean cou-lioin (/'.f/o.k/c/?) ami stand ri)r llu* common 
horn trum|K’t. losKine and de t'ourtcillc have read it ws , tiic tirsl cxplamine 

it as ( C 7 C'-/a'aT, simni.ed to l»c a |'r.)tection for malchloc'kmen when loading; the 
second, a^ jusfau^i j/'s (ir i jt/)'. That the woril is halilmj.^ is shewn hv its omission in 
I.O. 215 ((. lyS/d, in 217 {I. 149/') and in ;\liih. S/z/'mii'- litli. ed. (p. 137). 

' JaranxI. Much has l»een v\riUcn coneernine liic caiiy use of gun powder in thr 
East. Fhcrc is, however, no yvell-aiillientieated fact to pro\e the (^Yisienceor anything 
■ like artillery there, till it was iiilrodiieed from lairope. llahur here, and in other 
places {1. 2(7) calls his larger ordnance Mrinei, a proof that they wtne then reyjarded 
as owinj; their origin to Kuropi-. The I’lirks, in ('oiiseiiuence of their constant inter- 
course with the nations of llie W'esl, have always excelled all the other Orientals in 
tlie use oi artillery ; and, when heavy cannon were first used in India, Europeans m- 
Turks were en^a^ed to serve them (I'.rskine). It is owin<^ no doubt to the precediiiy; 

^ap in his writings tiiat we are deprived of IJabur’s account of his own introduction 
to fire arms. St'c E. & D.’s History of India., vi. Appendix On the early use of 
poivder in India. 

^ var. qutbi., qiuhinL 
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and there was busy with fight and blow. At the post of the 
centre, Muh. ‘Ali Jafig-jaiig^ and his ycjungcr brother Nau-roz 
got up, each by a different ladder, and made lance and sword to 
touch. Baba the waiting man {yasiiiiui!), getting up by another 
ladder, occupied himself in breaking down the fort-wall with his 
f(>\. 2iS. axe. Most of our braves went well forward, shooting off dense 
flights of arrows and not letting the enein\' put out a head ; 
others made themselves desperatelv' bus\' in breaching and 
pulling down the fort, caring naught for the enemy's fight and 
blow, giving no e)'e to his arrows and stones. B\' breakfast-time 
Dost Beg’s men had undermined and breached the north-eastern 
tower, got in and put the foe to fight, d'he men of the centre 
got in u[) the ladders by the same time, but those {aiW ' others 
were first ((iiuufal}) in." IW the favour and pleasure of the 
High God, this strong and might)' fort was taken in two or 
three astronomical hours! Matching tlie f)rt were the utter 
struggle and effort of our braves ; distinglli^h themselves they 
did, and won the name and fame of heroes. 

As the Ikijauris were rebels and at eninit)' w ith the people 
of Islam, and as, b\’ reason of the heathenish and hostile custom's 
prevailing in their midst, the ver\' name of Islam was rooted out 
from their tribe, the\ were put to general massacre and their 
wives and children were made captive. At a guess more than 
3000 men went to their death ; as the fight did not reach to the 
eastern side r)f the fort, a few got aw a)’ there. 

Idle fort taken, we enteiasl and insi>ected it. On the ‘walls, 
in houses, streets and alleys, the dead lay, in what luimbers ! 
C’omers and goers to and fro were passing o\'er the bpdies. 
ful. 218L Returning from our inspection, we sat down in the Bajaur 
sultan’s residence. The countr)' of P.ijaur we bestffved on 
Khwaja Kalan,^^ assigning a large number of braves to reinforce 
him. At the Evening Prayer we went back to camj). 

' This sfihriquet nMgiil mean “ ever a fn^lacr", or an “ar^hr or a brass 

shillin;^ (Zenker), <ir (if written Biat the man was visa^ed like; the bearded 

reeding (.Scully in Shaw's Vocabulary). The Tahaijat i akbarl includes a .Mlrak Khan 
in its list of Akhar’s ( knnmanders, 

■' [aunval] anl (jfiri^^hun gid chujti. I suggest to supply awival, first, on 

the warrant of liabur’s later statement (f. 234/^) that Do.st was first in. 

He was a son of Maulana Muh. .SWr, one rjf the chief men of ‘Umar-shaikh M.’s 
Court ; he had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Ikibur’s service, to whom, 
if we may believe ALu' 1 -fazl, they were distantly related (Erskinc). 
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(/;. Movements in Bajaur.) 

{Jan. Sth) Marching at dawn (Muh. 6th), we dismounted by 
the spring ^ of Baba Qara in the dale of Bajaur. At Khwaja 
Kalan’s request the prisoners remaining were pardoned their 
offences, reunited to their wives and children, and given leave to 
go, but several sultans and of the most stubborn were made to 
reach their doom of death. Some heads of sultans and of others 
were sent to Kcd:)ul with the news of success ; some also to 
Badakhshan, Ounduz and Balkh with the letters-c.f-victory. 

Shah Mansur Yusnf-zdi, — he was with us as an envoy from 
his tribe, — ^ was an eye-witness of tlic victor}' and general 
massacre. \W* allowed him to Iea\e after putting a coat {tufi) 
on him and after writing orders with threats to the Yusuf-zai. 

{Jan. iitJi) With mind ea.sy about the important affairs of 
the Ikijaur fort, we marched, on Tuesday the Qth of Muharram, 
nw: kuroh ( 2 m.) down the dale of Bajaur and ordered that a 
tower of heads should be set up on the rising-ground. 

{Jan. J2tii) On Wednesday the loth of Muharram, we rode 
out to visit the Bajaur fort. There was a wine-party' in Khwaja 
KalarVs house,'* several goat-skins of wine having been brought 


' mhur now iflurns towards the c:ist, dov'n iIk' Riid. The chashma l.y which he 
eiicaiiified, woulfi .>i‘eni (o Ire near (lie mouth of the valley <if Ihiha (^)ara, one 30 miles 
loni^ ; It m:iv li:ive l)een, an^licty a spring [not that ol the nrain stream of the long 
valley 1, hut (he w(»rd may he used as it scetn.s to he of the water supplying the 
Uhgh-i safa (f. 224). i.c. to denote the first consideralile gathering-place of small 
head- waters. Jt uil| 1,(^- olrserved a few lines furllier on that this same valley seems 
to he meant hy “ Khwaja Khi/.r 

' lie will have joined Haliur previous to Muharram 925 ah. 

This statement, (he first we have, that Babur has broken Musalman Law against 
stimulants (f. 49 and n.), is followed by many others more explicit, jotting down 
where and \\)ia( and .sometimes wliy he drank, in a way wdiich arrests attention and 
asks some riliier explanation than that it is an unabaslied record of conviviality such 
conceivably as a non-.M usalman miglil write. Babur is now 37 years old ; he had 
obeyed the Law till past early manhood ; he washed to return to oliedience at 40 ; 
he Irequently mentions his lapses by a word w'hich can be translated as “.commitment 
o( sm ” [irtqab ) ; <;ne gathers that lie did not at any time disobey with easy conscience. 
Does it explain his singular record, — une made in what an^ongst ourselves would lx* 
regarded as a private diary,— tli.it liis sins were created hy Law ? Had lie a balance 
of reparation in his tliouglils ? 

Detaching into their .separate class as excesses, all his instances of confessed 
drunkenness, there remains much in his record which, seen from a non-Mu 5 *liuan 
point of view, is venial ; c.". his subuhi appears to he the “morning'’ of the Scot, 
the Morgen-tratjk of the Teuton ; his afternoon cup, in the open air usually, may 
liave been no worse tiian the sober glass of beer or local wine of modern Continental 
Europe. Many of tbe.se legal sins of his record were interludes in the day’s long ride, 
stirrup-cups some of theni, all in a period of strenuous physical activity. Many jf hi.s 
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down by Kafirs neighbouring on Rajaiir. All wine and fruit 
Fol. 219. had in Bajaur comes from adjacent parts of Kafiristan. 

{^Ja7L 13th) We spent the night there and after inspecting the 
towers and ramparts of the fort early in the morning (Muh. i ith), 
I mounted and went back to camp. 

{Jan, I4tli) Marching at dawn (Muh. 12th), we dismounted on 
the bank of the Khwaja Khizr torrent.' 

{Jan, iStJi) Marching thence, we dismounted (Muh. 13th) on 
the bank of the Chandawal torrent. Here all those inscribed in 
the Ikijaur reinforcement, were ordered to leave. 

{Jan, i6ih) On Sunday the 14th of Muharram, a standard was 
bestowed on Kh.vaja Kalan and leave given him for Bajaur. 
A few days after I had let him go, the following little verse 
having come into my head, it was written down and sent to 
him : — ^ 

Not such the pact and bargain Iwlwixt my friend and 
At length the tooth of parting, unpacted gritd for me ! 

Against caprice of Fortune, wliat weapons {(hara) arm the man ? 

At length Iw force of arms [ba Jaur) my friend is snatched from me ! 

{Jan, igth) On Wedne.sday the i/th of Muharram, SI. ‘Ala’uVl- 
din of Sawad, the rival {mu'driz) of SI. Wais of Sawad,^ came 
and waited on me. 


records arc collective and are phrased impersonally : they mention that there was 
drinking, drunkenness even, but they give details suinetimes such as only a sober 
observer could include. 

Babur names a few men as drunkards, a few ,as e»)tirely obedient ; n)osl of his men 
seem not to have obeyed the Law and may have been “ temperate drinkers”; they 
effected work, Babur amongst them, w’hich habitual drunkards could not have com- 
passed. Spite of all he writes of his worst excesses, il must be just t(j remember his 
jMusalman c(mscicnce, and also the distorting [K>wer of a fictitious sin. Though he 
broke the law binding all men against excess, and this on several confessed occasions, 
his rule may have been no worse than that of the ordinarily temperate Western. 1 1 
cannot but lighten judgment that his recorded lapses from Law were often prompted 
by the bounty and splendour of Nature ; were committed amidst the falling {ictals of 
fruit -blos.som, the flaming fire of autumn leaves, where the eye rested on the ar^hwan 
or the orange grove, the coloured harvest of corn or vine. 

* As Mr. Krskine observes, there .seems to be no valley except that of Bidia t)ara, 
between the Khahr and the Chandawal-valley ; “ Khwaja Khizr ” and “ Bahii Qara ” 
may be one and the same valley. 

Time and ingenuity would be needed to bring over into English all the quips of 
this verse. The most obvious pun is, of course, that on Bajaur as the compelling 
cause [ha jaur) of the parting ; others may be meant on gtizid and ^aztdy on sazid 
and ch^ra. The verse would provide the holiday amusement of extracting from it 
two justifiable translations. 

3 His possessions extended from the river of Sawad to BaramCda ; He Was expelled 
from them by the Yusuf-zai (Erskine). 
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{Jan. 20th) On Thursday the i8th of the month, we hunted 
the hill between Bajaur and Chandawal.^ There the biighu- 
mardl'^ have become quite black, except for the tail which is of 
another colour; lower down, in Hindustan, they seem to become 
black all over.3 Today a sdrlq-qush ^ was taken ; that was black 
all over, its very eyes being black! Today an eagle {burkiit)^ 
took a deer {kiylk). 

Corn being somewhat scarce in the army, we went into the 
Kahraj -valley, and took some. Fol. 219//. 

{JatL 2 ist) On PTiday (Muh. 19th) we marched for Sawad, 
with the intention of attacking the Yusuf-zai Afghans, and 
dismounted in between^ the water of Panj-kura and the united 
waters of Chandawal and Bajaur. Shah Mansur Yusuf-zdi had 
brought a few well -flavoured and quite intoxicating confections 
{kamdli) ; making one of them into three, I ate one portion, 

Gadai Taghai another, ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian another. It 
produced remarkable intoxication ; so much so that at the 
Flvening Prayer when the begs gathered for counsel, I was not 
able to go out. A strange thing it was! If in these days 7 
I ate the whole of such a confection, I doubt if it would produce 
half as much intoxication, 

{c. A 71 unpost laid on Kahraj?) 

{Jan, 227id) Marching from that ground, (Muh. 20th), w’e 
dismounted over against Kahraj, at the mouth of the valleys of 
Kahraj and Peshgram.® Snow fell ankle-deep while we were on 
that ground ; it would seem to be rare for snow to fall there- 
abouts, for people were much surprised. In agreement with 

’ This will be the naze of tlie n.e. rampart of the Baba Qara valley. 

^ f. 4 and note ; f, 276. Babur seems to use the name for several varieties of deer. 

3 There is here, perhaps, a jesting allusion to the darkening of complexion amongst 
the inhabitants of countries from west to east, from Highlands to Indian plains. 

♦ In Dr. E. D. Ross’ Polyglot list of birds the sdrigk{sdiriq)-qush is said to frequent 
fields of ripening grain ; this suggests to translate its name as Thief-bird. 

5 Aquila chtysaetuSy the hunting eaglu. 

^ This drdligh might be identified with the “ Miankalai ” of maps (since Soghd, 
lying between two arms of the Zar-afshan is known also as Miankal), but Raverty 
explains the Bajaur Miankalai to mean Village of the holy men 

7 After 933 ah. presumably, when final work on the B.N. was in progress. 

Mr. Erskine notes that Pesh-gram lies north of Mahyar (on the Chanda w'al- 
water), and that he has not found Kahraj (or Kohraj). Judging from Bdbur’s next 
movements, the two valleys he names may be those in succession east of Chandawal. 
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SI. Wais of Savvad there was laid on the Kahraj people an 
impost of 4000 ass-loads of rice for the nsc of the arm}', and he 
himself was sent to collect it. Ncv'cr before had those rude 
mountaineers borne such a burden ; they could not (all) 
the grain and were brought to ruin. 

(cc. Raid on Panj-kura.) 

{Jan. On Tuesday the 23rd of Muharram an army was 

sent under Hindu l^eg to raid Panj-kura. Panj-kura lie's nmrr 
than half-way up the mountain ; ‘ to reach its village's a j)erson 
must go for nearly a kuroh (2 m.) through a pass. people 

had fled and got away ; our men brought a few beasts of sorts, 
and masses of corn from their houses. 

{Jan. 26tJi) Next da}’ (MuFi. 24th) Ouj Peg was jnit at the 
head of a force and sent out to raid. 

{Jan. 2']tli) On Thursday the 25th of the month, we elismounted 
at the village of Mandish, in the trough (.)f tlie Kahraj-valle}-, for 
the purpose of getting corn for the army. 

{d. Mdhini's adoption of Dil-ddrs unborn chi/d.) 

{Jan 28th) Several children born of liuinaNaln’s mother had 
not liv^ed. Mind-ril was not v’et born.'*- W'hile we were in those 
parts, came a letter from Mahim in which she wr(.)te, “Wdicther 
it be a boy, whether it be a girl, is my luck and chance ; gi\'e 
it to me ; 1 will declare it rriV’ child and w'ill take charge of it.” 
On I'riday tlie 26t]'i of the month, we being still on that gi' )iind, 
Yusuf-i-‘ari the stirrup-holder was sent off to Kabul w ith letters^> 
bestowdng Hind-al, not yet born, on Mahim. 

^ There is hardly any level grinind in the dell of the I'anj-kura (R.’s AWo p. 193) ; 
the villai^es are perched high on <he sides of the valley. The pas>, ksehng to them 
may be Katgola (Kincastle’s Map). 

This account of Ilind-ars adoption is sufficiently confused to explain why a note, 
made apparently by Ilumayun, should have been appended to it (Appendix L, 
Hind-al' s adoption). The confusion reminds tlie reader that he has before him a sort 
of memorandum only, diary jottings, apt to be allusive and abbreviated. The expected 
child was Dil-dar’s ; Mahim, using her right as principal wife, a.sked for it to be given 
to her. That the babe in cjuestion is here called Ilind-al shews tliat at least part of 
this account of his adoption was ailded after the birth and naming (f. 227). 

3 One would be, no doubt, lor Dil-dar’s own information. She then had no son 
but had two daughters, Gul-raiig and Gul-chihra. News of Ilind-ars birth reached 
Babur in Bhira, some six weeks later (f. 227). 
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{dd. Construction of a stofic platform,) 

While vve were .still on that same ground in the Mandish- 
country, 1 had a j^latform made with stones {task hila) on 
a height in the middle of the valle}', so large that it held the 
tents of the advance-camp. All the household and .soldiers 
carried the stones for it, one by one like ants. 

(c. Uobiirs marriage with his /If^Jidn zoife, Bibi Miihdraka) 

In order to conciliate the Yilsuf-zai horde, I had asked for 
a dau^diter of one of my well-wishers, Malik Sulaiman Shah’s 
son Malik Shah Mansur, at the time he came to me. as envoy Fol. 220/^ 
from tlie ^Msuf-/al Afghan.s.' 

While we were on this ground news came that his daughter- 
was f)n her way with the Yusuf-zai tribute. At the Evening 
braver there was a wine-party to winch SI. ‘Akdu’d-din (of 
Sawadj was iinited and at wiiich he was given a seat and 
special dress of honour (khiiuit-i’i'hdsn). 

[Jan. doth) On Sunday the 28th, w’c marched from that 
valle}'. Shah' Mansur’s }'()unger brother Tails (Handsome) 

Khan brouglU the al)ovc-mentio]ied daughter of his brother to 
our ground after we had dismounted. 

(/ Ri'populalion of the fort of Puijaur.) 

Iwjr the convenience of having the Bi-sut people in Bajaur- 
fort,"* Yusuf’i-‘ali the taster was .sent from this camp to get them 
on the march and take them to that fort. Also, written orders 
wxa-e despatched to Kabul that the army there left should 
join us. 

(h'eb. 4th) On lYidav’ the 3rd of the month of Safar, w^e dis- 
mounted at the confluence of the waters of 13ajaur and Panj-kura. 

{Fell, 6th) On Sunday the 5th of the month, we went from 
that ground to Bajaur wiiere there w’as a drinking-party in 
Khw'aja Kalan’s hou.se. 

' f. 2I8/^ 

■ Bihi Muharaka, Afghani Aghacha of Gul-badan. An attractive picture of her 
is drawn hv llie fauhinkh i hafi ^-i-rahmat khani. As this gives not only one of 
Hahur’s romantic advcnUires but historical matter, 1 append it in' my husband’s 
translation ((A.(^. R. April 1901)] as Appendix K, An Afghan Legend. 

3 Bi-sUt aili-ning Bajaur-qurghOuiLdd mandsabatl-hdr jihati ; a charact eristic 
phrase. 
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(^. Expedition against the Afghan clans) 

{Feb. 8th) On Tuesday the 7th of the month the begs and 
the Dilazak Afghan headmen were summoned, and, after 
consultation, matters were left at this: — “The year is at its end,^ 
only a few days of the Fish are left; the plainsmen have carried 
in all their corn ; if we went now into Sawad, the army would 
Kol. 221. dwindle through getting no corn. The thing to do is to march 
along the Ambahar and Pani-mani road, cross the Sawad-water 
above Hash-nagar, and surprise the Yusuf-zai and Muhammadi 
Afghans who are located in the plain over against the Yuslif- 
zai sangur of MahurL Another year, coming earlier in the 
harvest-time, the Afghans of this place must be our first 
thought.” So the matter was left. 

{Feb. 9th) Next day, Wednesday, we bestowed horses and 
robes on SI. Wais and SI. ‘Ala’u’u-din of Sawad, gave them leave 
to go, marched off ourselves and dismounted over against Bajaur. 

{Feb. JOth) We marched next day, leaving Shah Maasur’s 
daughter in Bajaur-fort until the return of the army. We dis- 
mounted after passing Khwaja Khizr, and from that camp leave 
was given to Khwaja Kalan; and the heavy baggage, the worn- 
out horses and superfluous effects of the army were started off 
into Lamghan by the Kunar road. 

{Feb. nth) Next morning Khwaja Mir-i-miran was put in 
charge of the camel baggage-train and started off by the 
Qurgha-tu and Darwaza road, through the Oara-kupa-pass. 
Riding light for the raid, we ourselves crossed the Ambahar- 
pass, and yet another great pass, and dismounted at Pani-mali 
nearer^ the Afternoon Prayer. Aughan-birdi was sent forward 
with a few others to learn ^ how things were. 

{Feb. 12th) The distance between us and the Afghans being 
short, we did not make an early start. Aughan-birdi came 
back at breakfast-time.^ He had got the better of an Afghan 

* Perhaps the end of the early spring-harvest and the spring harvesting-year. It 
is not the end of the campaigning year, manifestly ; and it is at the beginning of both 
the solar and lunar years. 

* Perhaps, more than half-way between the Mid-day and Afternoon Prayers. So 
too in the annals of Feb. 12th. 

3 til dlghUli (Pers. zab&n-giri), a new phrase in the B.N. 

^ (h&shti which, being half-way between sunrise and the meridian, is a variable hour. 
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and had cut his head off, but had dropped it on the road. He 
brought no news so sure as the heart asks {kunkul-tiladik). Mid- 
day come, we marched on, crossed the Sawad-water, and dis- 
mounted nearer* the Afternoon Prayer. At the Bed-time Prayer, 
we remounted and rode swiftly on. 

{Feb. 1 3th) Rustam Turkman iiad been sent scouting ; when 
the Sun was spear-high he brought word that the Afghans had 
heard alx)ut us and were shifting about, one body of them 
making off by the mountain-road. On this we moved the faster, 
sending raiders on ahead who killed a few, cut off their heads 
and brought a band of prisoners, some cattle and flocks. The 
Dilazak Afghans also cut off and brought in a few heads. 
Turning back, we dismounted near Katlang and from there 
sent a guide to meet the baggage-train under Khwaja Mir-i- 
miran and bring it to join us in Maqam.^ 

[Feb. ipJi) Marching on next day, we dismounted between 
Katlang and Maqam. A man of Shah Mansur’s arrived. 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Ahmadi the secretary were sent with 
a few more to meet the baggage-train. 

{Feb. ijtJi) On Wednesday the 14th of the month, the 
l)aggage-train rejoined us while we were dismounting at Maqam. 

It will have been within the previous 30 or 40 years that 
a heretic qalandar named Shahbaz perverted a body of Yusuf- 
zai and another of Dilazak. Ilis tomb was on a free and 
dominating height of die lower hill at the bill {tumshiiq) of the Fol. 222. 
Maqam mountain, thought I, “What is there to recommend 
the tomb of a heretic qalandar for a place in air so free? ’’ and 
ordered the tomb destroyed and levelled with the ground. The 
place was so charming and open that we elected to sit there 
.some time and to eat a confection {viajun). 

{h. Babur crosses the Indus for the first time.) 

We had turned off from Bajaur with Bhira in our thoughts.^ 

Ever since we came into Kabul it had been in my mind to 
move on HindQ.stan, but this had not been done for a variety of 

’ See n. 2, f. 221. 

Perhaps Maqam is the Martian of map.s. 

3 Bhira, on the Jehlam, is now in the Shahpur district of the Panj-ab. 
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reasons. Nothing to count had fallen into the soldiers’ hands 
during the three or four months we had been leading this arm)^ 
Now that Bhira, the borderland of Hindustan, was so near, 
I thought a something might fall into our men’s hands if, 
riding light, we went suddenly into it. To this thought 1 clung, 
but some of my well-wishers, after we had raided the Afghans 
and dismounted at Maqam, set the matter in this way before 
me; — “If we are to go into Hindustan, it should be on a |7roj)er 
basis ; one part of the army stayed behind in Kabul ; a bod)^ of 
effective braves was left behind in Bajaur ; a good part of this 
army has gone into Lamghan because its horses were worn-out ; 
and the horses of those who have come this far, arc so {)oor that 
they have not a lay’s hard riding in them.” Reasonable as 
these considerations were, yet, having made the start, we paid nc 
Foi. 122 b. attention to them but .set off next da}' for the ford through the 
water of Sind.^ Mir Muhammad the raftsman and his elder 
and younger brethren were sent with a few braves to examine 
the Sind-river {daryd), above and below the ford. 

[Feb. i6th) After .starting off the camp for the river, I went 
to hunt rhinoceros on the Sawati side wliich [)lace |)eop]e call 
also Karg-khana (Rhino-home;.^’ A few were discovered but 
the jungle was dense and they did not come out of it. When 
one with a calf came into the open and betook itself to flight, 
many arrows were shot at it and it rushed into the near jungle ; 
the jungle was fired but that same rhino was not had. Another 
calf was killed as it lay, scorched by the fire, writhing and 
palpitating. Each person took a share of the spoil. After 
leaving Sawati, we wandered about a good deal ; it was the 
Bed -time Prayer when we got to camp. 

Those sent to examine the ford came back after doing it. 

{^Feb. ijth) Next day, Thursday the i6th,3 the horses and 
baggage-camels crossed through the ford and the camp-bazar 

^ Thi.s will be the ford on the direct road from Mardan for the eastward (Elphin- 
.stone’s Caubul ii, 416). 

== The position of Sawati is represented by the Suahi of the G. of I. map (1909 AD. ). 
Writing in aix)ut 1813 AD. Mr. Erskine notes as worthy of record that the rhinoceros 
was at that date no longer found west of the Indus. 

3 Elph. MS. ghura, tiie 1st, but this is corrected to l6th by a marginal note. The 
I.lai. MS. here, as in some other places, has the context for a number, but omits the 
figures. So does also the Elph. MS. in a good many places. 
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and foot-soldiers were put over on rafts. Some Nil-abis came 
and saw me at the ford-head {guzar-bdshi), bringing a horse 
in mail and 300 sJidhrukhls as an offering. At the Mid-day 
iVayer of this same day, when every-one had crossed the river, 
we marched on ; we went on until one watch of the night had 
passed {circa 9 p.m.) when we dismounted near the water of 
Kacha-kot.^ 

{Feb. iStli) Marching on next day, we crossed the Kacha- 
kot-watcr ; noon returning, went through the Sangdaki-pass 
and dismounted. While Sayyid Qasim Lord of the Gate was For. 2iy 
in charge of the rear {chdghddival) he overcame a few Gujurs 
who had got up with the rear march, cut off and brought in 4 or 
5 of their heads. 

{Feb. iQth) Marching thence at dawn and cros.sing the Suhan- 
water, we dismounted at the Mid-day Prayer. Those behind 
kept coming in till midnight ; the march had been mightily 
long, and, as many horses were weak and out-of-condition, 
a great number were left on the road. 

(/. 'fhe Salt-range.) 

Fourteen miles (7 kos) north of Bhira lies the mountain-range 
written of in the Zafar-ndma\\x\(\ other books as the Koh-i-jud." 

I had not known why it was called this ; I now knew. On it 
dwell two tribes, descendants from one parent-source, one is 
called Jud, the other Janjuha. These two from of old have 
been the rulers and lawful commanders of the peoples and 
hordes {aulfis) of the range and of the country between Bhira 
and Nil-ab. Their rule is friendly and brotherly however; they 
cannot take what their liearts might desire; the portion ancient 
custom has fixed is given and taken, no le.ss and no more. 7 'he 
agreement is to give one shdhriikhi ^ for each \'oke of oxen and 
seven for headship in a household ; there is also service in the 
army. The jud and Janjuha both are divided into several 

‘ This is the llarru. Mr. Erskine observes that Bahur appears to have turned 
sharp south after crossing it, since he ascended a pass so soon after leaving the Indus 
and reached tire Suhan so soon. 

^ i.e. the Salt- range. 

3 Mr. Erskine notes that (in his day) a shahrukhi may be taken at a shilling or 
eleven pence sterling. 
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clans. The Koh-i-jud runs for 14 miles along the Bhira country, 
taking off from those Kashmir mountains that are one with 
Hindu-kush, and it draws out to the south-west as far as the 
foot of Din-kot on the Sind-river.^ On one half of it are the 
Jud, the Janjuha on the other. I^eople call it Koh-i-jud through 
connecting it with the Jud tribe.^ The principal headman gets 
the title of Rai ; others, his younger brothers and sons, are 
styled Malik. The Janjuha headmen are maternal uncles of 
Langar Khan. The ruler of the people and horde near the 
Suhan-water w'as named Malik Hast. The name originall)^ 
was Asad but as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel c.g. the\^ 
say khabr for khabar (news), they had said Asd for Asad, and 
this went on to Hasc. 

Langar Khan was sent off to Malik Hast at once when we 
dismounted. He galloped off, made Malik Hast hopeful of our 
favour and kindness, and at the Bed-time Prayer, returned with 
him. Malik Hast brought an offering of a horse in mail and 
waited on me. He may have been 22 or 23 years old.^ 

The various flocks and herds belonging to the country-people 
were close round our camp. As it was always in my heart to 
po.ssess Hindustan, and as these several countries, J^hlra, 
Khush-ab, Chin-ab and Chlniut ^ had once been held by the 
Turk, I pictured them as my own and was resolved to get them 
into my hands, whether peacefully or by force. For these reasons 
it being imperative to treat these hillrnen well, this following 
order was given : — “ Do no hurt or harm to the flocks and herds 
of these people, nor even to their cotton-ends and broken 
needles ! ” 

' It is sonKwha,t difficult not to forj^ct that a man w ho, like Hahur, records so many 
ol)servations of j^eo^raphical position, had no guidance from Surveys, (iazetteers and 
Hooks of Travel. Most of his records are those of personal observation. 

- In this sentence .Mr, Krskine read a reference t«>the Musalman Ararat, the Koh-i- 
jud on the left hank of the Tigris. What I liave set down translates the Turk! words 
hut, taking account of llahur’s eye for the d<»uhlc use of a word, and Erskine’s careful 
work, done too in India, the Turk! may imply reference to the Ararat-like summit of 
.Sakeswar. 

Here Dr. Leyden’s version finally ends (Erskine). 

•• Bhira, as has been noted, is on the Jchlam ; Khush-ab is 40 m. lower down the 
same river ; Chinlut (Chlni-wat ?) is 50 miles south of Bhira ; Chin-ab (China-water?) 
seems the name of a tract only and nf>t of a residential centre ; it will be in the Bar 
of Kipling’s border-thief. Concerning Chiniut s££ D. G. Barkley’s letter, JR AS 1899 
p. 132. 
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(y. The Kalda-kahdr lake) 

{Feb. 20th) Marching thence next day, we dismounted at the 
Mid-day Prayer amongst fields of densely-growing corn in 
Kalda-kahar. 

Kalda-kahar is some 20 miles north of Bhira, a level land shut 
in ‘ amongst the Jud mountains. In the middle of it is a lake 
some six miles round, the in-gatherings of rain from all sides. 

On the north of this lake lies an excellent meadow ; on the hill- 
skirt to the west of it there is a spring^ having its source in the 
heights overlooking the lake. The place being suitable I have 
made a garden there, called the liagh-i-safa,^ as will be told later; 
it is a very charming place with good air. 

{Fel^. 21st) We rode from Kalda-kahar at dawn next day. 
When we reached the top of the Hamtatu-pass a few local people 
waited on me, bringing a humble gift. They were joined with 
‘Abdu’r-rahim the chief-scribe and sent with him to 

s[)eak the Bhira people fair and say, “ The possession of this 
country b)' a Turk has come down from of old ; beware not to 
bring ruin on its people by giving way to fear and anxiety ; our 
eye is on this land and on this people ; raid and rapine shall 
not be.” 

We dismounted near the foot of the pass at breakfast-time, Fol. 
and thence .sent seven or eight men ahead, under Ourban of 
Chlrkh and ‘Abdu’l-maluk of Khwast. Of those sent one Mir 
Muhammad (a servant?) of Mahdi Khwaja-^ brought in a man. 

A few Afghan headmen, who had come meantime with offerings 
and done obeisance, were joined with Langar Khan to go and 
speak the Bhira people fair. 

After crossing the pass and getting out of the jungle, we arra)'ed 
in right and left and centre, and moved forward for Bhira. As 

^ tanr yirl waqV bulub tur. As on f. 1 60 of the valley of Khwesh, I have taken 
(aur to be Turk!, complete, shut in. 

“ chashma (f. 21^6 and note). 

3 The promised description is not found ; there follows a mere mention only of the 
garden [f. 369]. This entry can be taken therefore as shewing an intention to write 
what is still wanting from Safar 926 ah. to Safar 932 ah. 

* Mir Muh. may have been a kimsman or follower of Malidi Khwaja. The entry 
on the scene unannounced by introduction as to parentage, of the Kliwaja who 
played a part later in Babur’s family affairs is due, no doubt, to the last gap of annals. 

He is mentioned in the Translator’s Note, s.a. 923 ah. {See Gul-badan’s li.N. Bio- 
graphical Appendix j.«.) 
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we got near it there came in, of the servants of Daulat Khan 
Y usuf-khair s son ‘All Khan, Siktu’s son Diwa Hindu ; with them 
came several of the notables of Bhira who brought a horse and 
camel as an offering and did me obeisance. At the Mid>da)' 
Prayer we dismounted on the cast of Bhira, on the bank of the 
Bahat (Jehlam), in a sown-field, without hurt or harm being 
allowed to touch the people of Bhira. 

(/’. History of Bhira) 

Timur Beg had gone into Hindustan ; from the time he went 
out again these several countries viz. Bhira, Khiish-ab, Chln-ab 
and Chlnlut,had been held by his descendants and the dependants 
and adherents of those descendants. After the death of SI. Mas'iid 
Mirza and his son ‘Ah Asghar Mlrza, the sons of Mir ‘All 1 kg 

[Author s uo(e on Si Mas' ud Mirza.) Jlc was the son Suyurj^hatmish 
Mirza, son of Shalirukh Mirza, (son of Timur),’ untl was known as SI. Mas'iiii 
Kabuli because the government and administration of Kabul and Zabul were 
then dependent on him (deixised 843 ah. -1440 ad.) 

ol- 225. 'Diz, Baba-i-kabull, Darya Khan and Apaq Khan, known later as 
Ghazi Khan, all of whom SI. Mas'ud M. had cherished, through 
their dominant position, got pos.session of Kabul, Zabul and the 
afore-named countries and parganas of Hindustan. In SI. Abu- 
sa‘id Mlrza’s time. Kabul and Zabul uent from their hands, the 
Hindustan couiitries remaining. In 910 Ml ( 1 304 ad.) the year 

[.Author s note to Ql O AH.) Tiial \'ear, with the widi to enter f i indiista/i. 
Ivhuibar had lieen crossed and I’arashaw'iir (>/< ) had been r(M('hed. when Iknii 
Chagianiiini insisted on a move against Lower Ikinga^h i.t. Kohal, a ma^s 
of Afghans were raided and scraped clean [ifirih], the Hannii plain w^as raided 
and plundered, and return was made through Duki (Dfigi). 

I first came into Kabul, the government of Bhira, Khush-aband 
Chm-ab depended on Say}’id ‘All Khan, son of Ghazi Khan and 
grandson of Mir ‘All Beg, who read the kJiutba for Sikandar son 
of Buhlul {I. udi Afghan) and was subject to him. When I led 
that army out (910 au.) Sayyid 'All Khan left Bhira in terror, 
crossed the Bahat-water, and seated himself in Sher-kot, one of 
the villages of i^hira. A few years later the Afghans became 
suspicious about him on my account ; he, giving way to his own 
fears and anxieties, made these countries over to the then governor 
1. 22^b. in Lahur, Daulat Khan, son of Tatar Khan Yusuf-khail, who 
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j/ave them to his own eldest son ‘Ah Khan, and in ‘Ah Khan’s 
possession they now were. 

{Author s note on Danlat Khan YUsuf-khail.) This Tatar Khan, the father 
(i| iJaulat Khan, was one of six or seven sardars who, sallying out and 
hrconiing dominant in Hindustan, made iJuhliil I’adshah. He lield thie 
countiy north of the Satluj (.r/e) anfl Sahrind,' tfie revenues of whidi exceeded 
On Tatar Klian's deatli, SI. Sik.andar {Ludi), as over lord, took 
tliose countries from Tatar Khan's sons and gave Lahur only to Daulat Klian. 
That hapjiened ;i year or tvvt> before I came into the country of Kabul (910 AH. ). 


/. luiburs journey resiDued. ' 

Uu'h. 22nd) Next morning foragers were sent to several 
( onvenienl places ; nn the same day 1 visited Hhira ; and on the 
same day Saiigur Khan janjiiha came, made offering of a horse, 
and did me obeisance. 

iju'b. 2jnf} On Wednesday the 22ncl of the montn, me 
headmen and c/iauderis^ of Ihdra were summoned, a sum of 
.|00,000 sltdlirukliis was agreed on as the price of peace (wr//-/- 
anian), and collectors were appointed. We also made an 
excursion, going in a boat and there eating a confection. 

[h'cb. 2 .ftli) Haidar the standard-bearer had been sent to the 
biluchis located in Idiira and Khush-ab ; on Thursday morning 
the\' made an offering of an almond-coloured tipuchdq [honse], 
and did obeisance. As it was represented to me tliat some of 
the .soldiery were behaving without sense and were laying-hands 
on Hhira [)co])le, per.sons were sent who caused some of those P'ol. 226. 
senseless [)eo|.)Ie to meet their death-doom, of others slit the 
noses and so led them round the camp. 

{Feb. 2 jt//) On h'riday came a dutiful letter from the Khush- 
abis ; on this Shah Shuja‘ Arghuns son Shaii Hasan was 
appointed to go to Khush-ab. 

’ or Sihrincl, mod. Sirhind or Sar-i-bind (Head of Hind). It may be noted here, 
for what it may be found yvurtli, that Kh(w)afl Khan [i, 402] calls Sar-i-liind the old 
name, says that the place wils once held by (diazril dyna.sty and was i,., Indian 
frontier, and that Sliah-jali.an changed it to Sahrind. The W.-i-B. 1 . 0 . 217 f. 155 
writes Shahrind. 

Three krore.s or crores of dams, at 40 to tlie rupee, would make this 750,000 
rupees, or about ^^75,000 sterling (Krskine) ; a statement from the ancient history of 
the rupi ! 

^ This Hindustani word in some di.stricts signifies the head man of a trade, in others 
a landholder (Trskine). 

^ In Mr. Erskine's time this sum was reckoned to be nearly /20,000. 
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{Feb. 26tk) On Saturday the 25th of the month/ Shah Hasan 
was started for Khush-ab. 

{Feb. 2jth) On Sunday so much rain fell ^ that water covered 
all the plain. A small brackish stream ^ flowing between Bhira 
and the gardens in which the army lay, had become like a great 
river before the Mid-day Prayer ; while at the ford near Bhira 
there was no footing for more than an arrow’s flight ; people 
crossing had to swim. In the afternoon I rode out to watch the 
water coming down {kirkan sn) ; the rain and storm were such 
that on the way back there was some fear about getting in to 
camp. I crossed that same water {kirkan sfi) with m)' horse 
swimming. The army-people were much alarmed ; most of them 
abandoned tents and heavy baggage, r.houldered armour, horse- 
mail and arms, made their horses swim and crossed bareback. 
Most streams flooded the plain. 

{Feb. 2 Sth) Next day boats were brought from the river 
(Jehlam), and in these most of the army brought their tents and 
baggage over. Towards mid-day, Quj Beg’s men went 2 miles 
up the water and there found a ford b}^ which the rest crossed. 

22tb. {March Jsf) After a night spent in Bhira-fort, jahan-numa 
they call it, we marched early oh the Tuesday morning out of 
the worry of the rain-flood to the higher ground north of l^hira. 

As there was some delay about the moneys asked for and 
agreed to {taqabbut), the country was divided into four districts 
and the begs were ordered to try to make an end of the matter. 
Khalifa was appointed to one district, Quj Beg to another, 
Nasir’s Dost to another, Sayyid Qasim and Muhibb-i-‘ah to 
another. Picturing as our own the countries once occupied by 
the Turk, there was to be no over- running or plundering, 

{m. Envoys sent to the court in Dihli) 

{March 3rd) People were always saying, *Tt could do no harni 
to send an envoy, for peace’ sake, to countries that once depended 

* Here originally neither the Elph. MS. nor the Hai. MS. had a date ; it has been 
added to the former. 

* This rain is too early for the s.\v. monsoon ; it was probably a severe fall of spring 
rain, which prevails at this season or rather earlier, and extends over all the west of 
Asia (Erskine). 

3 az ghina shor su. Streams rising in the SaU-range become brackish on reaching 
its skirts (G. of I. ). 
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on the Turk.” Accordingly on Thursday the i.st of Rabi'u’l- 
awwal, Mulla Murshid was appointed to go to SI. Ibrahim who 
through the death of his father SI. Iskandar had attained to rule 
in Hindustan some 5 or 6 months earlier(?). I .sent him a goshawk 
{qarchh^ha) and asked for the countries which from of old had 
depended on the lurk. Mulla Murshid was given charge of 
writings {khfxttlar) for Daulat Khan {Yusiif-khat[) and writings 
fur SI. Ibrahim ; matters w’crc .sent also by word-of-mouth ; and 
he was given leave to go. Far from .sense and wisdom, shut off 
from judgment and counsel must people in Hindustan be, the 
Afghans above all ; for they could not move and make stand 
like a foe, nor did they know ways and rules of friendliness. Fol. 227 
Daulat Khan kept my man several days in Lahur without seeing 
him himself or speeding him on to SI. Ibrahim ; and he came 
back to Kai)ul a few months later without bringing a reply. 

{)L Birth vf Uind-ai) 

[March ^th) On M ida v the 2 ik] of the month, the foot-soldiers 
Shailiak and Darwesh-i“‘ali,- - he is now a matchlockman, — 
bringing dutiful letters from Kabul, brought news also of 
Hind-al's birth. As the news came during the expedition into 
Hindustan, I took it as an omen, and gave the name Hind-al 
( faking of Hind). Dutiful letters came also from Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. in Balkh, by the hand of Qarnbar Beg. 

[March ^th) Next morning when the Court ro.se, we rode out 
for an excursion, entered a boat and there drank 'araq} The 
jieople of the party were Khwaja Do.st-khawand, Khusrau, Mirim, 

Mirza Ouli, Muhammad!, Ahmadi, Gadai, Na‘man, Langar Khan, 
Rauh-dam," Oasim-i-‘ali the opium-eater (tariydkl), Yusuf-i-‘ali 
and 1 ingn-quli. Towards the head of the boat there was a tdldr'^ 
on the flat top of which I sat with a few people, a few others 
sitting below. There was a sitting-place also at the tail of the 
boat ; there Muhamrnadi, Gadai and Na‘man sat. 'Araq was 
drunk till the Other Prayer when, disgusted by its bad flavour, 
by consent of tho.se at the head of the boat, indjun was preferred. 

* Here this will be the fermented juice of rice or of the date-palm. 

^ Rauh is sometimes the name of a musical note. 

3 a platform, with or without a chamber above it, and supported on four posts. 
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Those at the other end, knowing nothing about our mdjun drank 
'araq right through. At the Bed-time Prayer we rode from the 
boat and got into camp late. Thinking 1 had been drinking 
'araq Muhammadi and Gadai had said to one another, “ Let’s do 
befitting service,” lifted a pitciier of 'araq up to one another in 
turn on their horses, and came in saying with wonderful joviality 
and heartiness and speaking together, “ Through this dark night 
have we come carrying this pitcher in turns ! ” Later on when 
they knew that the part\^ was (now) meant to he otherwise and the 
hilarity to differ, that is to say, that [there would be that] of the 
mdjun band and that of the drinkers, they were much disturbed 
because never does a 7 ;// 7 y/ 7 ;; part}' go well with a urinking-party. 
Said I, “Don’t upset the party! Let those who wish to drink 
'araq, drink \xraq ; let those who wish to eat mdjun, eat mdjun. 
I.et no-one on either side make talk or allusion to the other.” 
Some drank 'araQ, some ate mdjun, and for a time the part)^- 
went on quite politely. Baba Jan the qabuz-\A'^y^x had not been 
of our part}^ (in the boat) ; we invited him when we reached the 
tents. He asked to drink 'araq. We invited Tardi Muhammad 
Qihckdq also and made him a comrade of the drinkers. A mdjun 
party nev'er goes well with an 'araq or a wine-party ; the drinkers 
began to make wild talk and chatter from all sides, mostl}' in 
allusion to mdjfni and mdjunis. Baba Jan even, when drunk, said 
many wild things. The drinkers .soon made Tardi Khan mad- 
drunk, by giving him one full bowl after another. Tr\' as we did 
to keep things straight, nothing went well ; there was much dis- 
gusting uproar; the party became intolerable and was broken up. 

{March ytk) On Monday the 5 th of the month, the country 
of Bhira was given to Hindu Beg, 

{March 8th) On Tuesday the Chin-ab country was bestowed 
on Husain Aikrak{j) and leave was given ,to him and the Chin-ab 
people to set out. At th’s time Sayyid ‘Ali Khan's son Minuchihr 
Khan, having let us know (his iniention), came and waited on me. 
He had started from Hindu.stan by the upper road, had met in 
with Tatar Khan Kakar ; ^ Tatar Khan had not let him [)ass on, 
but had kept him, made him a son-in-law by giving him his own 
daughter, and had detained him for some time. 

* so-written in the MSS. Cf. Kaverty’s Notes and G. of I. 
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(0. The Kakars.) 

In amongst the mountains of Nil-ab and Bhlra which connect 
with those of Kashmir, there are, besides the Jud and Janjuha 
tribes, many Jats, Gujurs, and others akin to them, seated in 
villages everywhere on every rising-ground. These are governed 
by headmen of the Kakar tribes, a headship like that over the 
Jud and Janjuha. At this time (925 AH.) the headmen of the 
people of those hill-skirts were Tatar Kakar and Hat! Kakar, 
two descendants of one forefather ; being paternal-uncles’ sons.^ 
Torrent-beds and ravines are their strongholds. Tatar’s place, 
named Tarhala,^ is a good deal below the snow-mountains ; 

Ilati’s country connects with the mountains and also he had 
made Babu Khan’s fief Kalanjar,^ look towards himself. Tatar FoI. iiU. 
Kakar had seen Daulat Khan ( Yusuf-khait) and looked to him 
with complete obedience. Hati had not seen Daulat Khan; his 
attitude towards him was bad and turbulent. At the word of 
the Hindustan begs and in agreement with them, Tatar had so 
posted himself as to blockade Hati from a distance. Just when 
we were in Bhlra, Hat! moved on pretext of hunting, fell un- 
expectedly on Tatar, killed him, and took his country, his wives 
>and his having {bidghdni).^ 

(/>. Bdhurs journey resumed?) 

Having ridden out at the Mid-day Prayer for an excursion, 
we got on a boat and 'anig w'as drunk. The people of the party 
were Dost Beg, Mirza Quli, Ahmadi, Gadai, Muhammad ‘All 
‘A.sas,^ and Aughan-birdi Mughul. The musicians 
were Rauh-dam, l^aba Jan, Qasim-i-‘ali, Yusuf-i-‘all, Tingri-qull, 
Abu’l-qasim, Ramzan A////. We drank in the boat till the Bed- 
time Prayer ; then getting off it, full of drink, we mounted, took 
torches in our hands, and went to camp from the river’s bank, 

’ AriRlice?, cousins on the father's side. 

The G. of I. describes it. 

^ Klph. MS. f. 183^^, man sub \ Hai. MS. and 2nd W.-i-B. blsut. The holder 
might be Baba-i-kabuli of f. 225. 

^ The 1st Pers. trs. (I.O. 215 f. i 88 / 5 ) and Kehr’s MS. [Ilminsky p. 293] attribute 
Hatfs last-recorded acts to Babur himself. The two mistaken sources err K^ether 
elsewhere. M. de Courteille corrects the defect (ii, 67). 

5 night-guard. He is the old servant to whom Babur sent a giant ashrafi of the 
spoils of India (Gul-badan’s H.N. s.n.). 
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leaning over from our horses on this side, leaning over from that, 
at one loose-rein gallop! Very drunk I must have been for, 
when they told me next day that we had galloped loose-rein 
into camp, carrying torches, I could not recal it in the very least. 
After reaching my quarters, I vomited a good deal. 

{March nth) On Friday we rode out on an excursion, crossed 
the water (Jehlam) by boat and went about amongst the orchards 
{bdghdt) of blossoming trees and the lands of the sugar-cultivation. 
We saw the wheel with buckets, had water drawn, and asked 
Fol. 229. particulars about getting it out ; ind :ed we made them draw it 
again and again. During this excursion a confection was pre- 
ferred. In returning we went on board a boat. A confection 
{inajim) was given also to Minuchihr Khan, such a one that, to 
ket p him standing, two people had to give him ti.eir arms. For 
a time the boat remained at anchor in mid-stream ; we then went 
down-stream ; after a while had it drawn up-stream again, slept 
in it that night and went back to camp near dawn. 

{March 12th) On Saturday the loth of the first Rabi‘, the 
Sun entered the Ram. Today we rode out before mid-day and 
got into a boat where 'araq was drunk. The peoj)le of the party 
were Khwaja Dost-khawand, Dost Beg, Mirim, Mirza Ouh, 
Muhammadi, Ahmadi, Yunas-i-‘ali, Muh. ‘Ali Jang-jivig, Gadai 
Taghai, Mir Khurd (and ?) ‘Asas. I'he musicians were Rauh- 
dam, Baba Jan, Qasim, Yusuf-i-‘ah, Tmgri-quli and Ramzan. 
We got into a branch-water {sJiakJi~i-db), for some time went 
down-stream, landed a good deal below Bhira and on its opposite 
bank, and went late into camp. 

This same day Shah Hasan returned from Khush-ab whither 
he had been sent as envoy to demand the countries which from 
of old had depended on the Turk ; he had settled peaceably with 
them and had in his hands a part of the money assessed on them. 

The heats were near at hand. To reinforce Hindu Beg (in 
Bhira) were appointed Shah Muhammad Keeper of the Seal 
and his younger brother Dost Beg Keeper of the Seal, together 
with several suitable braves ; an accepted {ydrdsha) stipend 
Fol. i2^b. was fixed and settled in accordance with each man’s position. 
Khush-ab was bestowed, with a standard, on Langar Khan, the 
prime cause and mover of this expedition ; we settled also that 
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he was to help Hindu Beg. We appointed also to help Hindu 
Beg, the Turk and local soldiery of Bhira, increasing the allow- 
ances and pay of both. Amongst them was the afore-named 
Minuchihr Khan whose name has been mentioned ; there was 
also Na.zar-i-‘ali Turk, one of Minuchihr Khan’s relations ; there 
were also Sangar Kh«an Janjiiha and Malik Hast Jnrijulia. 

(//. Return for Kabul?) 

(March 13th) Having settled the country in every way making 
for hope of peace, we marched for Kabul from Bhira on Sunda\^ 
the nth of the first Rabi‘. We dismounted in Kaldah-kahar. 
That day too it rained amazingly ; people with rain-cloaks' were 
in the same case as those who had none ! The rear of the cam]:) 
kept coming in till the Bed-time Prayer. 


(q. Action taken against lldti Kakar.) 

(March i./.th) i'eople acquainted with che honour and glory 
[db u tab) of this land and government, especially the Janjuhas, 
old foes of these Kakars, rcj)rescntcd, “ Hati is the had man 
round-about ; he it is robs on the roads ; he it is brings men to 
ruin ; he ought either to be driven out from these parts, or to be 
severely punished.” Agreeing with this, we left Khwaja Mir-i- 
miran and Nasir’s Mirim next da\' with the camp, parting from 
them at big breakfast,^ and moved on Hati Kakar. As has been 
said, he had killed Iditar a few days earlier, and having taken 
possession of I’arhal:;, was in it now. Dismounting at the Other Foi. 230 
fVavxM', w^c gave the horses corn ; at the ]k‘d-time Prayer we 
rode on again, our guide being a Gujur servant of Malik Hast, 
named Sar-u-pa. We rode the night through and dismounted 
at dawn, when Beg Muhammad Mughul was sent back to the 

The kipiirc tapik is a kind of mantle covered with wool (Erskine) ; the root 
of the word is /'f/, dry. 

^ anlui:;h rhashf., a term .su<Tgc.^Ung that Hahur knew the cJiofa hCizirl, little break- 
fast, of Anglo-Indiii. It may be inferred, Irom seve.al passages, that the big breakfast 
was taken after 9 a. in. and before 12 p.m. Just below men are said to put on their 
mail at (hCisht in the same way as, passim, things other than prayer are said to be 
done at tins or that Prayer ; this, I think, always implies that they are done after tke 
Prayer mentioned; a thiiip done shortly before a Prayer is done “close to’' or 
“near” or when done over half-way to the following Prayer, the act is said to be 
done “nearer” to the second (as was noted on f. 221). 
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camp, and we remounted when it was growing li^ht. At break- 
fast-time (9 a.m.) we put our mail on and moved forward faster. 
The blackness of Parhfila sliewed itself from 2 miles off ; the 
gallop was then allowed [cJiapqun qfiuihU) ; the right went east 
of Parhfda, Ouj Beg, who was also of the right, following as its 
reserve ; the men of the left and centre went straight for the 
fort, Dost Beg being their rear-reserve. 

Parhala stands amongst ravines. It has two roads ; one, by 
which we came, leads to it from the south-east, goes along the 
top of ravines and on either hand has hollows worn out by the 
torrents. A mile from 1 -arhfda this road, in four or five places 
before it reache' the Gate, becomes a one-man road with a 
ravine falling from its either side ; there for more than an 
arrow’s flight men must ride in single file. I'he other road 
comes from the north-we.st ; it gets up to Parhala by the trough 
of a valley and it also is a one-man road. There is no other 
road on any side. Parhala though without breast -work or 
battlement, has no assailable place, its sides shooting perpend icu- 
Foi. 230^. larly down for 7, 8, 10 yards. 

When the van of our left, having pas.sed the narrow place, 
went in a body to the Gate, Hati, with whom were 30 to 40 men 
in armour, their horses in mail, and a ma.ss of foot-.soldiers, 
forced his assailants to retire. Dost Beg led his reserve forward, 
made a strong attack, dismounted a number of Hati’s men, and 
beat him. All the countr\'-round, Ifati was celebrated for his 
daring, but try as he did, he could effect nothing ; he took to 
flight ; he could not make a stand in those narrow places ; he 
could not make the fort fast when he got back into it. His 
assailants went in just behind him and ran on through the 
ravine and narrows of the north-west side of the fort, but he 
rode light and made his flight good. Here again, Dost Beg did 
very well and recompense was added to renown.* 

Meantime I had gone into the fort and dismounted at Tatar 
Kakars dwelling. Several men had joined in the attack for 
whom to stay with me had been arranged ; amongst them were 
Axnin-i-muhammad Tarkhan Arghun and Qaracha.^ F'or this 

* Juldu Dost Beg-ning dti-gha biildi. 

^ The disarray of these names in the MSS. reveals confusion in their source. 
Similar verbal disarray occurs irt the latter part of f. 22q, 
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fault they were sent to meet the camp, without sar-u-pd, into 
the wilds and open country with Sar-u-pa ^ for their guide, the 
Gujur mentioned already. 

{March i 6 th) Next day we went out by the north-west ravine 
and dismounted in a sown field. A few serviceable braves under 
Wall the treasurer were sent out to meet the camp.^ 

{March J’jth) Marching on Thursday the 1 5th, we dismounted 
at Andaraba on the Suhan, a fort said to have depended from Fol. 231. 
of old on ancestors of Malik Hast. Hat! Kakar had killed 
Malik Mast’s father and destroyed the fort ; there it now lay in 
ruins. 

At the Bed-time Prayer of this same day, those left at Kalda- 
kahar with the camp rejoined us. 

(r. Submissions to Babur.) 

It must have been after Hatl overcame Tatar that he started 
his kinsman Parbat to me with tribute and an accoutred horse. 

Parbat did not light upon us but, meeting in with the camp we 
had left behind, came on in the company of the train. With it 
came also Langar Khan up from Bhira on matters of business. 

His affairs were put right and he, together with several local 
people, was allowed to leave. 

{March iSth) Marching on and crossing the Suhan-water, we 
dismounted on the rising-ground. Here Hati’s kinsman (Parbat) 
was robed in an honorary dress {khiBat\ given letters of 
encouragement for Hati, and despatched with a servant of 
Muhammad ‘Ah Jang-ja?ig. Nil-aband the Qarluq (Himalayan?) 

Hazara had been given to Humayun {act, 12); some of his 
servants under Baba Dost and Halahil came now for their 
darogha-ship .3 

{March igth) Marching early next morning, we dismounted 
after riding 2 miles, went to view the camp from a height and 
ordered that the camp-camels should be counted ; it came out 
at 570. Fol. 23U. 

* Manifestly a pun is made on the guide’s name and on the cap-^-pU robe of honour 
the offenders did not receive. 

* aurdu-ning aldi-gha^ a novel phrase. 

3 I understand that the servants had come to do their equivalent for “kissing 
hands ” on an appointment viz. to kneel. 
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We had heard of the qualities of the sambhal plant we saw 
it on this ground ; along this hill-skirt it grows sparsely, a plant 
here, a plant there ; it grows abundantly and to a large size 
further along the skirt-hills of Hindustan. It will be described 
when an account is given of the animals and plants of 
Hindustan.^ 

{March 20tli) Marching from that camp at beat of drum {i.i\ 
one hour before day), we dismounted at breakfast-time (9 a.m.) 
below the Sangdaki-pass, at mid-day marched on, crossed the 
pass, crossed the torrent, and dismounted on the rising-ground. 

{March 2is() Marching thence at midnight, we made an 
excursion to thj forcH we had crossed when on our way to Bliira. 
A great raft of grain had stuck in the mud of that same ford 
and, do what its owners would, could not be made to move. 
The corn was seized and shared out to those with us. Timely 
indeed was that corn ! 

Near noon we were a little below the meeting of the waters 
of Kabul and Sind, rather above old Nil-ab ; we dismounted 
there between two waters.'^ From Nil-ab six boats were brought, 
and were apportioned to the right, left and centre, who busied 
themselves energeticall}' in crossing the river (Indus). We got 
there on a Monday ; they kept on crossing the water through 
the night preceding Tuesday {March 22nd), through I'uesday 
and up to Wednesday {March 2jrd) and on Thursday { 2 ^ih) 
also a few crossed. 

Hati’s kinsman Parbat, he who from Andaraba was sent to 
Foi. 232. Hati with a .servant of Muh. ‘Ah Jang-jang, came to the bank 
of the river with Hati’s offering of an accoutred horse. Nil- 
abis also came, brought an accoutred horse and did obeisance. 

{s. Various postings,) 

Muhammad ‘All Jajig-jang had wished to stay in Bhira but 
Bhira being bestowed on Hindu Beg, he was given the countries 

* spikenard. Speede’s Indian Handbook on Gardening identifies sambhal with 
Valeriana jaimansi (Sir W. Jones & Roxburgh); “it Ls the real spikenard of the 
ancients, highly esteemed alike as a perfume and as a stimulant medicine ; native 
practitioners esteeming it valuable in hysteria and epilepsy." Babur’s word dirakht 
is somewhat large for the plant. 

* It is not given, however. ^ through the Indus. 

^ Perhaps this aiki-su-drdsi [miyan-du-db] was the angle made by the Indus itself 
below Atak ; perhaps one tnade by the Indus and an affluent. 
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between it and the Sind-river, such as the Qarluq Hazara, Hati, 
Ghiyas-wal and Kib (Fitib): — 

Where one who submits like a raUyat^ so treat him ; 

But him who submits not, strike, strip, crush and force to obey. 

He also received a special head-wear in black velvet, a special 
Qilm^ corselet, and a standard. When Hati’s kinsman was 
given leave to go he took for Hati a sword and head-to-foot 
{hdsh-aydq) with a royal letter of encouragement. 

{March 2 ph) On Thursday at sunrise we marched from the 
river s bank. That day confection was eaten. While under its 
influence ^ wonderful fields of flowers were enjoyed. In some 
places sheets of yellow flowers bloomed in plots; in others sheets 
of red {arghwdm) flowers in plots, in some red and yellow 
bloomed together. We sat on a mound near the camp to enjoy 
the sight. ITere were flowers on all sides of the mound, yellow Fob 232^. 
here, red there, as if arranged regularly to form a sextuple. On 
two sides there were fewer flowers but as far as the eye reached, 
flovv'crs were in bloom. In spring near Para.shawar the fields of 
flowers are ver)' beautiful indeed. 

{March 2 Mh) We marched from that ground at dawn. At 
one place on the road a tiger came out and roared. On hearing 
it, the horses, willy-nilly, flung off in terror, carrying their riders 
in all directions, and dashing into ravines and hollows. The 
tiger went again into the jungle. To bring it out, we ordered 
a buffalo brought and put on the edge of the jungle. The tiger 
again came out roaring. Arrows were shot at it from all sides 
1 shot with the rest. K1t;iIwi (var. Khalua'i) a foot-soldier, 
pricked it with a spear ; it bit the spear and broke off the spear- 
head. After tasting of tho.se arrows, it went into the bushes 
{buta) ,ind stayed there. Ikiba the waiting-man \^yasdwaf\ went 
with drawn sword clo.se up to it ; it sprang ; he chopped at its 
head; ‘Ah Sis/dni^ chopf)ed at its loins; it plunged into the 
river and was killed right in the water. It was got out and 
ordered to be skinned. 


' f.id'juni nakliki, presumably under the tranquillity induced by the drug. 

' massadtis, the six .sides of the world, i.€. all sides. 

This is the name of one of the five champions defeated by Babur in single combat 
in 914 AH. (Translator’s Note s.a, 914 ah.). 
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{March 26th) Marching on next day, we reached Bigram and 
went to see Gur-khattri. This is a smallish abode, after the 
fashion of a hermitage {saumdaf), rather confined and dark. 
After entering at the door and going down a few steps, one must 
lie full length to get beyond. There is no getting in without 
a lamp. All round near the building there is let lie an enormous 
quantity of hair of the head and beard which men have shaved 
off there. There are a great many retreats [hujra) near Gur- 
233 khattri like those of a rest-house or a college. In the year we 
came into Kabul (910 AH.) and over-ran Kohat, Hannu and the 
plain, we made an excursion to Bigram, saw its great tree and 
were consumed with regret at not seeing Gur-khattri, but it does 
not seem a place tj regret not-seeing.^ 

On this same day an excellent hawk of mine went astray out 
of Shaikhim the head-falconer’s charge ; it had taken many 
cranes and storks and had moulted {tuldh) two or three times. 
So many things did it take that it made a fowler of a person so 
little keen as I ! 

At this place were bestowed 100 misqals of silver, clothing 
{tunluq), three bullocks and one buffalo, out of the offerings of 
Hindustan, on each of six persons, the chiefs of the Dilazak 
Afghans under Malik Bu Khan and Malik Musa ; to others, in 
their degree, were given money, pieces of cloth, a bullock and 
a buffalo. 

{March 27th) When we dismounted at ‘Ali-masjid, a Dilazak 
Afghan of the Yaq‘ub-khail, named MaVuf, brought an offering 
of 10 sheep, two ass-loads of rice and eight large cheeses. 

{March 28th) Marching on from ‘Ali-masjid, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir ; from Yada-bir Jui-shahi w'as reached by the Mid- 
day Prayer and we there dismounted. Today Dost Beg was 
attacked by burning fever. 

{March 2^th) Marching from Jui-shrihi at dawn, we ate our 
mid-day meal in the Bagh-i-wafa. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
betook ourselves out of the garden, close to the Evening Prayer 
forded the Siyah-ab at Gandamak, satisfied our horses’ hunger 
in a field of green corn, and rode on in a gari or two (24-48 min.). 


* f. 145^- 
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After cros.sing the Surkh-ab, we dismounted at Kark and took Fol. 2333. 
a sleep. 

{March joth) Riding before shoot of day from Kark, I went 
with 5 or 6 others by the road taking off for Qara-tu in order to 
enjoy the sight of a garden there made. Khalifa and Shah 
Hasan 1kg and the rest went by the other road to await me at 
Qurfiq-sal. 

When we reached Qara-tu, Shah Beg Arghuns commissary 
(jazvdchJ) Qi/jj (Rufus) brouglit word that Shah Beg had taken 
Kahan, plundered it and retired. 

An order had been given that no-one .soever .should take news 
of us ahead. We reached Kabul at the Mid-day Prayer, no 
person in it knowing about us till w'e got to Qutluq-qadam’s 
bridge. As Huinayun and Kamran heard about us only after 
that, there was not time to put them on horseback ; they made 
their pages carry them, came, and did obeisance between the 
gates of the town and the citadel.' At the Other Prayer there 
wailed on me Qasim Beg, the towm Qazi, the retainers left in 
Kabul and the notables of the place. 

{April 2nd) At the Other Pra)'er of Friday the Jst of the 
second Rabi‘ there was a wine-party at which a special head-to- 
foot {bdsh-aydq) was bestowed on Shah Hasan. 

{April jrd) At dawn on Saturday w'e went on board a boat 
and took our morning.^ Nur Beg, then not obedient {taib), 
played the lute at this gathering. At the Mid-day Prayer we 
left the boat to visit the garden made between Kul-kina3 and 
the mountain (Shah-i-kabul). At the Evening Prayer we w^ent 
to the Violet-garden where there w^as drinking again. From 
Kul-kina I got in by the rampart and went into the citadel. 

{u. Dost Begs death,) 

{April 6th) On the night of I'uesday the 5 th of the month,^ 

Dost Beg, who on the road had had fever, went to God’s mercy. Fol. 2 -j. 

* Humayun was 12, Kamran younger ; one surmises that Babur would have walked 
under the same circumstances. 

’ sabufn, the morning-draught. In 1623 Al». Pietro della Valltf took a sabuhi with 
Mr. Thomas Rastel, the head of the merchants of Surat, which was of hot spiced wine 
and sipped in the mornings to comfort the stomach (Hakluyt ed. p. 20). 

3 f. 128 and note. 

^ Anglic^, in the night preceding Tuesday. 
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Sad and grieved enough we were ! His bier and corpse were 
carried to Ghazni where they laid him in front of the gate of the 
Sultan’s garden {rai 4 za). 

Dost Beg had been a very good brax e {ylkit) and he was still 
rising in rank as a beg. Before he was made a beg, he did 
excellent things several times as one of the household. One 
time was at Rabat-i-zauraq,' one yh^hdeh from Andijan when 
SI. Ahmad attacked me at night (908 Alt.). I, with 10 

to 15 men, by making a stand, had forced his gallopers back ; 
when we reached his centre, he made a stand with as many as 
100 men ; there were then three men with me, i.e. there were 
four counting myself. Nasir’s Dost (/>. Dost Beg) was one of 
the three ; another was Mirza Quli Kukulddsh ; Karim-dad 
Turkman was the other. I was just in my jiba '^ ; Tambal and 
another were standing like gate-wards in front of his array ; 
I came face to face with Tambal, shot an arrow striking his 
helm; shot another aiming at the attachment of his shield;^ 
they shot one through my leg [bntum) \ Tambal chopped at my 
head. It was wonderful ! The ( under )-cap of my helm was on 
my head ; not a thread of it was cut, hut on the head itself was 
a very bad wound. Of other hel[) came none ; no-one was left 
with me ; of necessity I brought myself to gallop back. Do.st 
Beg had been a little in my rear ; (Tarnbal) on leaving me alone, 
chopped at him.*^ 

Fol. 234/1. Again, when we were getting out of Akhsi [908 AH .], 5 Dost 
Beg chop[)ed away at Baqi Jliz^ who, although people called 
him IJiz, was a mighty master of the sword. Dost Beg was one 
of the eight left with me after we were out of Akhsi ; he was the 
third they unhorsed. 

Again, after he had become a beg, w^hen Siunjuk Khan 
{Auzbey;), arriving wa'th the (Auzbeg) sultans before Tashkint, 
besieged Ahmad-i-qasim \Kohbiir\ in it [918 Aft.], 7 Dost Beg 

■ r, 106A. 

* This would be the under-corr.clet to which the four plate.‘; of mail were attached 
when mail was worn. Babur in this adventure wort no mail, not even his helm ; on 
his head was the under cap of the metal lielm. 

3 Index s.n. ^haricha. 

Tlie earlier account helps to make this one clearer (f. 106^). 

5 f. \ \ 2 €t jty. 

® Catamite, mistakenly read as khii on f. Il2i^ {Ah^moircs ii, 82). 

^ He was acting for Babur (Translator’s Note s.a. ; H.S. iii, 318 ; T. R. pp. 260, 270). 
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passed through them and entered the town. During the siege 
he risked his honoured life splendidly, but Ahmad-i-qasim, 
without a word to this honoured man,* flung out of the town and 
got away. Dost Beg for his own part got the better of the Khan 
and sultans and made his way well out of Tlshkint. 

Later on when Sherim Taghai, Mazid and their adherents 
were in rebellion,^ he came swiftly up from Ghazni with two or 
three hundred men, met three or four hundred effective braves 
sent out by those same Mughuls to meet him, unhorsed a mass 
of them near Sherukan (?), cut off and brought in a number of 
heads. 

Again, his men were first over the ramparts at the fort of 
Baj;iur (925 AH.). At I’arhala, again, he advanced, beat Hatl, " 
put him to flight, and won Parhala. 

After Do.st Ikg’s death, 1 be.stowed his district on his younger 
brother Niisir’s Mirim . 3 

(7-'. nr ions incidents}) 

{April (jtli ) On 1 ^'riday the 8th of the second Rabi‘, the walled- 
town was left for the (’har-bagh. 

{April 13th) On Tuesdax' the I2th there arrived in Kabul the 
honoured Sultanim Begini, .SI. Husain Mirza's eldest daughter, 
the mother of Muhammad Sultan Mirza. Duringtho.se throncless 
times,'' she had .settled down in Khwarizm wliere Vili-pars Fol. 23: 
Sultan’s younger brother Ai.san-quh SI. took her daughter. 

The Bagh-i'khilwat was assigned her for her seat. When she 
had settled down and I went to .see her in that garden, out of 
respect and courtc.sy to her, she being as my honoured elder 
sister, I bent the knee. She also bent the knee. We both 
advancing, saw one another mid-way. We always observed 
the same ceremony afterwards. 

{April iSt/i) On Sunday the 17th, that traitor to his salt, 

Baba Shaikh ^ was released from his long imprisonment, forgiven 
his offences and given an honorary dre.s.s. 


’* Honoured,” in this sentence, represents KaFur’s honorific plural. 

^ in 921 AH. (Translator’s Note s.a. ; T. K. p. 356). 

3 i.e. Mir Muliainniad son of Nasir. 

♦ i.e. after the delhronetnent of the Bal-qara family by Shaibanl. 

5 He had been one of rebels of 921 ah. {Translator’s Note s.a. ; T. K. p. 356). 
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(w. Visit to the Koh-danian.) 

{April 30 th) On Tuesday the 19th of the month, we rode out 
at the return of noon for Khwaja Sih-yaran. This day 1 was 
fasting. All astonished, Yunas-i-‘ah and the rest said, “ A 
Tuesday ! a journey ! and a fast ! This is amazing ! ” At Rih- 
zadi we dismounted at the Oa/a’s house. In the evening when 
a stir was made for a social gathering, the Qazi set this before 
me, “ In my house such things never are ; it is for the honoured 
Padshah to command ! ” For his heart’s content, drink was left 
out, though all the material for a part\' was ready. 

{April 2ist) On Wednesda)' we went to Khwaja Sih-yaran. 

{April 2271 ( 1 ) On Thursday the 22nd of the month, w^e had 
a large round seat made in tlie garden under construction on the 
mountain-naze.* 

{April 2 jr(i) On PTiday we got on a raft from the bridge. 
On our coming opposite the fow Icrs’ houses, they brought a dang 
235^* (or ding)^ they had caught. 1 had never seen one before , it is 
an odd-looking bird. It u ill come into the account of the birds 
of Hindustan . 3 

{April 2 ^th) On Saturday the 23rd of the month cuttings 
were planted, partly of plane, partly of above the round 
seat. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party at the place. 

{April 2 ^^ili) At dawn w'e took our morning on the new 
seat. At noon we mounted and started for Kabul, reached 
Khwaja Hasan quite drunk and slept awhile, rode on and by 
midnight got to the Char-bagh. At Khwaja Hasan, ‘Abdu’l-lrih, 
in his drunkenness, threwv himself into waiter just as he w^as in his 
tun aufrdgJil.^ He w'as frozen wdth cold and could not go on 
with us wdien we mounted after a little of the night had passed. 
He stayed on Outliic] Khwaja’s estate that night. Next day, 
awakened to his past intemperance, he came on rc[)cntant. Said 
I, “ At once ! will this sort of repentance answer or not ? Would 
to God you wDuld repent now at once in such a w^ay that you 

' ‘ 37 . 

“ This is the Adjutant-hini. Pir-i-dan.q ai»d Hargila (Bone swallower) of Hindu.«;tan, 
a migrant through Kabul, The fowler^ who brought it would be the Multanis of 
f. 142^. 

5 f. 280. 

^ Memoirs, p. 267, .syraniore; Mthnoires ix, 84, saules \ f. 137. 

5 Perhaps with his long coat out-spread. 
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would drink nowhere except at my parties ! ” He agreed to 
this and kept the rule for a few months, but could not keep it 
longer. 

(.r. Hindu Beg n ban dons Bhira.) 

[April 26th) On Monday the 25th came Hindu Beg. There 
having been hope of j)eace, he had been left in those countries 
witli somewhat scant support. No sooner was our back turned 
than a mass of Hindustanis and Afghans gathered, disregarded 
us and, not listening to our words, moved against Hindu Begin 
Bhira. I he local [)eoplcs also went over to the Afghans. Hindu 
]k‘g could make no stand in Idiira, came to Khush-ab, came 
tliroiigh the I)in-kot country, caine to Nil-ab, came on to Kabul. Fol. 236. 
Siktu’s son l)i\\a Jluidil and another Hindu had been brought 
prisoner fioiii Bhira. Iwach now giving a considerable ransom, 
tliey were released. Horses and hcad-to-foot dresses having 
bren given them, leave to go was granted. 

( . Ipril po/b I On ITiday the 29th of the month, burning fever 
aj)})eared if] my l)odv. I got m\'selflet blood. I had fever with 
sometimes two, sometimes three days between the attacks. In 
no attack did it cea.se till there had been sweat after sweat. 

Aftc‘r KJ or 12 da)’s of illness, Mulla Khwaja gave me narcissus 
mixed with wine; 1 drank it once or twice; even that did 
no good. 

( M(n' i pth) On Sunday the i 5th of the first Jumada ^ Khwaja 
Muhammad ‘All came from Khwast, bringing a saddled horse 
as an offering and also tasadduq money.^ Muh. Sharif the 
astrologer and the Mir-zadas of Khwast came with him and 
waited on m 

[May 1 6th) Next day, Monday, Mulla Kabir came from 
Kashghar ; he had gone round by Kashghar on his wav from 
Andijan to Kabul. 

[May 2yrd) On Monda}’ the 23rd ol the month, Malik Shfih 
Mansur Yusuf -Mu arrived from Sawad with 6 or 7 Yusuf-zai 
chiefs, and did obeisance. 

' "fhe fortnight’s gap f)f record, here ended, will be due to illnes.s. 

f. 203/6 and n. to Khams^ the Fifth. Tasadduq occurs also on f. 238 denoting 
money sent to Hahur. Was it sent to him as Padshah, as the Qoran confinand.s the 
KhiWis to he sent to the fniam, for the poor, the traveller and the orphan ? 
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{May jist) On Monday the ist of the second Jumada, the 
chiefs of the Yusuf-zai Afghans led by Malik Shah Mansur were 
dressed in robes of honour {khil'at). To Malik Shah Mansur 
was given a long silk coat and an under-coat {}jiba) with its 
buttons ; to one of the other chiefs was given a coat with silk 
sleeves, and to six others silk coats. To all leave to go was 
granted. Agreement was made with them that they were not 
Foi. 236/^ to reckon as in the country of Sawad what was above Abuha (?), 
that they should make all the peasants belonging to it go out 
from amongst themselves, and also that the Afghan cultivators 
of Bajaur and Sawad should cast into the revenue 6000 ass-loads 
of rice. 

{June 2nd) On Wednesday the 3rd, I drank jul-db} 

{June Sth) On Saturday the 6th, I drank a working-draught 
{ddru-i-kdr). 

(June Jth) On Monday the 8th, arrived the wedding-gift for 
the marriage of Qasim Beg’s youngest son Harn/a with Khalifa’s 
eldest daughter. It was of 1000 shdJirukhi\ they offered also 
a saddled horse. 

{June 8th) On Tuesday Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan asked for 
permi.ssion to go away for a wine-party. He carried off to his 
house Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali and some of the household-begs. In 
my presence were Yunas-i-‘ali and Gadal Taghai. I was still 
abstaining from wine. Said 1 , “ Not at all in this way is it 
{heck anddq buhndl dur) that I will sit sober and the party drink 
wine, I stay sane, full of water, and that set (buldk) of people get 
drunk ; come you and drink in my presence ! I will amuse 
myself a little by watching what intercourse between the sober 
and the drunk is like.” ^ The party was held in a smallish tent 
in which I sometimes sat, in the Plane-tree garden south-east 
of the Picture-hall. Later on Ghiyas the house-buffoon {kidi) 
arrived ; several times for fun he was ordered kept out, but at 
last he made a great disturbance and his buffooneries found him 
a way in. We invited Tardi Muhammad Qibchdq also and 

' Kose-walcr, sherbet, a purgative ; English, jalap, julep. 

* Mr. Erskine understood Babur to say that he never had sai sober while others 
drank ; but this does not agree with the account of Harat entertainments [912 ah.], 
or with the tenses of the passage here. My impression is that he said in effect 
“ Every one here shall not be deprived of their wine ”. 
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Mulla kitdb-ddr (librarian). The following quatrain, written 
impromptu, was sent to Shah Hasan and tho.se gathered in his 

house f ol- 237. 

In your beautiful flower-bed of banquetting friends, 

Our fashion it is not to be ; 

If there be ease [kuzur) in that gathering of yours, 

Thank God ! there is here no un-ease [Si huzur\^ 

It was sent by Ibrahim chufira. Between the two Prayers (/>. 
afternoon) the part)' broke up drunk. 

I used to go about in a litter while I was ill. The wine-mixture 
was drunk on se\’eral of the earlier days, then, as it did no good 
1 left it off, but I drank it again at the end of my convale.scence, 
at a party had under an a{)plc-trce on the .south-west side of the 
Talar-garden. 

{June nth) On Friday the 12th came Ahmad Beg and SI. 
Muhammad Dulddi who had been left to help in Bajaur. 

{June i6th) On Wednesday the 17th of the month, Tingn- 
birdi and other braves gave a party in Haidar garden ; 

I also went and there drank. We ro.se from it at the Bed-time 
Prayer v\ hen a move was made to the great tent where again 
there was drinking. 

{June Jjrd) On Thursday the 25th of the month, Mulla 
Mahmud was appointed to read extracts from the Qoran^ in 
my {presence. 

{JiDie 2Sth) On Tuesday the last day of the month, Abu’l- 
muslim Kukiildash arrived as envoy from Shah Shuja‘ Arghiin 
bringing a tlpuchdq. After bargain made about swimming 
the rc.servoir in the Plane-tree garden, Yusuf-i-‘ali the stirrup- 
holder swam round it today 100 times and received a gift of 
a head-to-foot (dress), a saddled horse and some money. 

{July 6 th) On Wednesday the 8th of Rajab, I went to Shah 
Hasan’s house and drank there ; most of the household and of Fol. 237^. 
the begs were present. 

{July gth) On Saturday the nth, there was drinking on the 
terrace-roof of the pigeon-house between the Afternoon and 
F.vening Prayers. Rather late a few horsemen were observed, 

' This verse, a difiicult one to tran.slatc, may refer to the unease removed from his 
attendants by Babur’s permission to drink ; the pun in it might also refer to well and 
not well. 

^ Presumably to aid his recovery. 
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going from Dih-i-afghan towards the town. It was made out 
to be Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn, on his way to me as the 
envoy of Mirza Khan (Wais). We shouted to him from the roof, 
“ Drop the envoy’s forms and ceremonies! Come! come without 
formality ! ” He came and sat down in the company. He was 
then obedient and did not drink. Drinking went on till the end 
of the evening. Next day he came into the Court Session with 
due form and ceremony, and presented Mirza Khan’s gifts. 

(_y. Various incident si) 

Last year ‘ with lOO efforts, much promise and threats, we had 
got the clans to march into Kabul from the other side (of Hindu- 
kush). Kabul is a confined country, not easily giving summer 
and winter quarters to the various flocks and herds of the Turks 
and (Mughiil ?) clans. If the dwellers in the wilds follow their 
own hearts, they do not wish for Kabul ! They now waited 
{khidmat qilib) on Qasim Leg and made him their mediator 
with me for permission to re-cross to that other side. He tried 
very hard, so in the end, they were allowed to cross over to the 
Ounduz and Baghlan side. 

Hafiz the news- writer’s elder brother had come from Samar- 
kand ; when I now gave him leave to return, I sent my Dhvdfi 
by him to Pulad Sultan." On the back of it I wrote the following 

verse . Q I jf enter that cypress’ cliamber [harim) 

Remind her of me, my heart reft l)y absence ; 

She yearns not for Babur ; he fosters a hope 
That her heart of steel God one day may melt.^ 

{July lyth) On Friday the 17th of the month, Shaikh Mazid 
Kukuldash waited on me from Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, 
bringing tasadduq tribute and a horse.^ I'oday Shfih Beg’s 
envoy AbuTmuslim Kukuldash was robed in an honorary dress 

* autk&n ytl^ perhaps in the last and unchronicled year ; perhaps in earlier ones. 
There are several references in the B. N. to the enforced', migrations and emigrations 
of tribes into Kabul. 

* Pulad (Steel) was a son of Kuchum, the then Khaqan of the AQzbegs, and Mihr- 
banu who may be Babur’s half-sister. (Index r.«.] • 

3 This may be written for Mihr-banu, Pulad’s mother and Babur’s half-sister (?) 
and a jest made on her heart as POlad’s and as steel to her brother. She had not left 
husband and son when Babur got the upper hand, as his hall-sister Yadgar-sultan did 
and other wives of capture e:g. Haidar’s sister Ilablha, Babur’s rhymes in this verse 
are not of his later standard, at subah^ kiinkulika, kunkuU-ka. 

^ Tasadduq sent to Babur would seem an acknowledgment of his suzerainty in 
Baikh [Index r.n.]. 
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and given leave to go. Today also leave was given for theii 
own districts of Khwast and Andar-ab to Khwaja Muhammad 
‘All and Tingri-blrdi. 

{July 2 1 St) On Thursday the 23rd came Muh. ‘Ali Jang Jang 
who had been left in charge of the countries near Kacha-kot 
and the Qarluq. With him came one of Hatis people and 
Mirza-i-malu-i-qarluq’s son Shah Hasan. Today Mulla ‘Ali-jan 
waited on me, returned from fetching his wife from Samarkand. 

{z. The ' Ahdu r-rahman AJghdns and Rustam-maiddn.) 

{July 2jth) The ‘AbduV-rahman Afghans on the Girdiz border 
were satisfactory neither in their tribute nor their behaviour ; 
they were hurtful also to the caravans which came and went. 

On Wednesda)' the 29th of Rajab we rode out to over-run them. 

We dismounted and ate food near Tang-i-waghchan/ and rode 
on again at the Mid-day Prayer. In the night we lost the road 
and got much bewildered in the ups and downs of the land to 
the south-east of Patakh-i-ab-i-shakna.^ After a time we lit oii Foi. 238^5 
a road and by it crossed the Chashma-i-tura 3 pass. 

( July jSfh) At the first prayer {Jarz~waqi) we got out from 
the va]lcy-l){)ttom adjacent to the level land, and the raid was 
allowed. (Jne detachment galloped towards the Kar-mlsh 5 
mountain, south-east of Girdiz, the left-hand of the centre led 
by Khusrau, Mirza Quli and Sayyid ‘Ah in their rear. Most of 
the army galloped up the dale to the cast of Girdiz, having in 
their rear men under Say}dd Oasim Lord of the Gate, Mir Shah 
Quchln, (}a\'\'ain ( Aurdii-shah Beg ? j, Hindu Beg, Outluq-qadam 
and Husain [Hasan?]. Most of the arm}' having gone up the 
dale, I followed at some distance. The dalesmen mu.st have 
been a good wa}' up ; those who went after them wore their 
horse.s out and nothing to make up for this fell into their hands. 

Some Afghans on foot, some 40 or 50 of them, having appeared 
on the plain, the rear-reserve went towards them. A courier 
was sent to me and I hastened on at once. IkTore 1 got up 

* This is the (Tirdiz-pass iK.ivcrty’s Route lOl]. 

^ Raverty (p. 677) suggests that i'alakli stand.s for balqaqy a quagmire (f. l6 and n. ). 

3 the dark, or cloudy spring. 

ydqlsh-Uq qiil, an unu.siial plirasc. 

^ var, Karman, Kurmah, Karnias. .\1, de C. read Kir-mas, the impenetrable. The 
forms would give Garm-as, hot embers. 
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with them, Husain Hasan, all alone, foolishly and thoughtlessly, 
put his horse at those Afghans, got in amongst them and began 
to lay on with his sword. They shot his horse, thus made him 
fall, slashed at him as he was getting up, flung him down, knifed 
him from all sides and cut him to pieces, while the other braves 
looked on, standing still and reaching him no helping hand ! 
On hearing news of it, I hurried still faster forward, and sent 
some of the household and braves galloping loose-rein ahead 
Vol 239. under Gadai Taghai, Payanda-i-mul ammad Qjpldn, Abu’l-hasan 
the armourer and Mumin Ataka. Mumin Ataka was the first 
of them to bring an Afghan down ; he speared one, cut off his 
head and brought it in. Abu’l-hasan the armourer, without 
mail as he was, went admirably forward, stopped in front of the 
Afghans, laid his horse at them, chopped at one, got him down, 
cut off and brought in his head. Known though both were for 
bravelike deeds done earlier, their action in this affair added to 
their fame. Every one of those 40 or 50 Afghans, falling to 
the arrow, falling to the sword, was cut in pieces. After making 
a clean sweep of them, we dismounted in a field of growing corn 
and ordered a tower of their heads to be set up. As we went 
along the road I said, with anger and scorn, to the begs who 
had been with Husain, “ You ! what men ! there \’ou stood on 
quite flat ground, and looked on while a few Afghans on foot 
overcame such a brave in the way thc)^ did ! Your rank and 
station must be taken from you ; you must lose pargana and 
country ; your beards must be shaved off and \ ou must be 
exhibited in towns; for there shall be punishment assuredly for 
him who looks on while such a brave is beaten by such a foe 
Fol. 239/^. on dead-level land, and reaches out no hand to help ! ” The 
troop which went to Kar-mash brought back sheep and other 
.spoil. One of them was Baba Qashqa ^ iMuglml \ an Afghan 
had made at him with a sword ; he had stood still to adjust an 
arrow, shot it off and brought his man down. 

{July 2 gth) Next day at dawn we inarched for Kabul. Pay- 
master Muhammad, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz Master of the Horse, and Mir 
Khurd the taster were ordered to stop at Chashma-tura, and 
get pheasants from the people thcie. 

‘ balafri ; marked on the face ; of a horse, starred. 
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As I had never been along the Rustam-maidan road/ I went 
with a few men to see it. Rustam-plain {maiddn) lies amongst 
mountains and towards their head is not a very charming place. 

The dale spreads rather broad between its two ranges. To the 
south, on the skirt of the rising-ground is a smallish spring, 
having very large poplars near it. There are many trees also, 
but not so large, at the source on the way out of Rustam-maidan 
for Girdiz. This is a narrower dale, but still there is a plot of 
green meadow below the smaller trees mentioned, and the little 
dale is charming. From the summit of the range, looking south, 
the Karmash and Bangash mountains are seen at one’s feet ; and 
beyond the Karmash show pile upon pile of the rain-clouds of 
Hindustan. 7 'owards those other lands where no rain falls, not Fol. 240. 
a cloud is seen. 

We reached Hunt at the Mid-day Prayer and there dismounted. 

{July 30th) Dismounting next day at Muhammad Agha’s 
village,^ we perpetrated {irtqdb) a majun. There we had a drug 
thrown into water for the fish ; a few were taken. 

{July 31st) On Sunday the 3rd of Sha‘ban, we reached Kabul. 

{August 2nd) On Tuesday the 5th of the month, Darwish-i- 
muhammad Fazli and Khusrau’s servants were summoned and, 
after enquiry made into what short-comings of theirs there may 
have been when Husain was overcome, they were deprived of 
place and rank. At the Mid-day Prayer there was a wine-party 
Under a j)lane-tree, at which an honorary dress was given to 
Baba Oashqa Mughfd. 

{August gt/i) On Friday the 8th Kipa returned from the 
presence of Mirza Khan. 

{aa. Excursion to the Koh-ddman.) 

{August nth) On Thursday at the Other Prayer, I mounted for 
an excursion to the Koh-daman, Baran and Khwaja Sih-yaran.*^ 

At the Bed-time Prayer, we dismounted at Mama Khatun .5 

Raverty’s 457) give a full account of this valley; in it are the head-waters 

of the 'I'ochi and the Zurniul stream : and in it R. locates Rustam’s ancient Zahul. 

’ It is on the Kabul side of the Girdiz-pass and stands on the Luliugur-water (Logar). 

3 f. 143 

*• At this point of the text there occurs in the Elph. MS. (f. 195*^) a note, manifestly 
copied from one marginal in an archetype, which states that what follows is copied 
from Babur’s own MS. 'I'he note (and others) can be .seen in J RAS 1905 P- 754 

5 Masson, iii, 145. 
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{August J2th) Next day we dismounted at Istalif ; a confection 
was eaten on that day. 

{August ijth) On Saturday there was a wine-party at 
Istalif. 

{August i^-th) Riding at dawn from Istalif, we crossed the 
space between it and the Sinjid-valley. Near Khwaja Sih-yaran 
a great snake was killed as thick, it may be, as the fore-arm and 
as long as a qidach} From its inside came out a slenderer snake, 
that seemed to have been just swallowed, every part of it being 
Fol. 24od. whole ; it may have been a little shorter than the larger one. 

From inside this slenderer snake came out a little mouse ; it too 
was whole, broken nowhere.^ 

On reaching Khwaja Sih-yaran there was a wine-party. To- 
day orders were written and despatched by Kich-kina the 
night-watch {iunqtdr) to the begs on that side (i.e. north of 
Hindu-kush), giving them a rende/.vous and saving, “An army 
is being got to horse, take thought, and come to the rendezvous 
fixed.” 

{August T^th) We rode out at dawn and ate a confection. At 
the infall of the Parwan-water many fish were taken in the 
local way of casting a fish-drug into the water .3 Mir Shah Beg 
set food and water {ash u ah) before us ; we then rode on to 
Gul-bahar. At a wine-party held after the Evening Prayer, 
Darwish-i-muhammad {Sdrbdn) was present. Though a young 
man and a soldier, he had not yet committed the sin {irtqdb) of 
VN'ine, but was in obedience {ta ib). Outluq Khwaja Kukulddsh 
had long before abandoned soldiering to become a darwish ; 
moreover he was very old, his vcr\^ beard wa.s quite white ; 
nevertheless he tooi< his share of wine at these parties. Said 
I to Darwi.sh-i-muhammad, “Outluq Khwaja’s beard shames 
you ! He, a darwish and an old man, always d-'inks wine ; 
you, a soldier, a young man, your beard quite black, never 
drink ! What does it mean ? ” My custom being not to press 
wine on a non-drinker, with so much said, it all pas.scd off as 
a joke ; he was not pressed to drink. 

* A qulach is from finger-tip to finger-tip of the outstretched arms (Zenker p. 720 
and Mdns. ii, 98). 

* Neither intern* is .said to have died ! 


f. 143. 
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[Au^st 161/1) At dawn we made our morning {subd/it subu/ii 
qildu/c). 

{August ijth) Riding on Wednesday from Gul-i-bahar, we Fol. 241. 
dismounted in Abun-village * ate food, remounted, went to 
a summer-house in the orchards {bdglidt-i-lcltam) and there dis- 
mounted. There was a wine-party after the Mid-day Prayer. 

{August iSt/i) Riding on next day, we made the circuit of 
Khwaja Khawand Sa'id’s tomb, went to China-fort and there 
got on a raft. Just where the Panjhir-water comes in, the raft 
struck the naz.e of a hill and began to sink. Rauh-dam, Tlngri- 
quli and Mir Muhammad the raftsman were thrown into the 
water by tlie shock ; Rauh-dam and Tlngri-quli were got on 
the raft again ; a China cup and a spoon and a tambour went 
into the water. Lower down, the raft struck again opposite the 
Sang-i'barida (the cut-stone), either on a branch in mid-stream 
or on a stake stuck in as a stop- water {qdqg/idn qdziiq). Right 
over on his back went Shah ]k‘g’s Slifd) Hasan, clutching at 
Mirza Quli Kukuldasli and making him fall too. Darwish-i- 
muhammad Sdrban was also thrown into the water. Mirza 
Ouli went over in his own fashion ! Just when he fell, he was 
cutting a melon which he had in his hand ; as he went over, he 
stuck his knife into the mat of the raft. He swam in his tun 
auf ragin '^ and got out of the water without coming on the raft 
again. Leaving it that night, we slept at raftsmen’s houses. 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrban presented me with a seven- 
coloured cup exactly like the one lost in the water, 

{August njth) On ITiday we rode away from the river’s 
bank and dismounted below Aindiki on the skirt of Koh-i-bacha 
where, with our own hands, wc gathered plenty of tooth-picks.^ Fol. 2^\b. 
Passing on, food was eaten at the houses of the Khwaja Khizr 
people. Wc rode on and at the Mid-day Prayer dismounted 
in a village of Qutluq Khwaja’s fief in Lamghan where he made 
ready a hasty meal {md /laziri) ; after partaking of this, we 
mounted and went to Kabul. 

’ or Atun’.s-village, one granted to Babur’s mother’s old governess (f. 96) ; Gul- 
badan’s guest-list has also an Atun Mama. 

* f. 235/^ and note. 

3 misw^k ; On Us tire principaUment de Varbuste ipinmx appeU cappans-sodala 
(de C. ii, 101 n.). 
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{dd. Various incidents) 

{August 22nd) On Monday the 25th, a special honorary 
dress and a saddled horse were bestowed on Darwlsh-i- 
muhammad Sdrbdn and he was made to kneel as a retainer 
{naukar). 

{August 24th) For 4 or 5 months I had not had my head 
shaved ; on Wednesday the 27th, 1 had it done. Today there 
was a wine-party. 

{August 26th) On Friday the 29th, Mir Khurd was made to 
kneel as Hind-al’s guardian.* He made an offering of 1000 
shdhrukhis {circa ;^50). 

{August ^ist) On Wedne.sday the 5th of Ramzan, a dutiful 
letter was brought by Tulik Kukuldash’s servant Barlas Juki(.^). 
Auzbeg raiders had gone into those parts (Badakhshan) ; Tulik 
had gone out, fought and beaten them. Barlas Juki brought 
one live Auzbeg and one head. 

{Sep. 2nd) In the night of Saturday the 8th, we broke our 
fast ^ in Oasim Beg’s house ; he led out a saddled horse for me. 

{Sep. jrd) On Sunday night the fast was broken in Khalifa’s 
house ; he offered me a saddled horse. 

{Sep. 4th) Next day came Khwaja Muh. ‘Ali and Jan-i-nasir 
who had been summoned from their districts for the good of 
the army .3 

{Sep. jth) On Wednesday the 12th, Kamran’s maternal uncle 
Fol. 242, SI. 'All Mirza arrived."* As has been mentioned, 5 he had gone 
to Kashghar in the year I came from Khwast into Kabul. 

{cc. A Yusuf-zdi campaign.) 

{Sep. 8th) We rode out on Thursday the 13th of the month 
of Ramzan, resolved and determined to check and ward off the 

* Gul-badan’s H.N. Index s.n. 

’ This being Ramzan, Babur did not break his fast till sun set. In like manner, 
during Ramzan they eat in the morning before sun rise (ErskineV 

3 A result, doubtle.ss, of the order mentioned on f. 240A 

*' Babur’s wife Gul-rukh appears to liave been his sister or niece ; he was a Begchlk. 
Cf. Gul-badan’s H.N. trs. p. 233, p. 234; T. R. p. 264-5. 

5 This remark bears on the question of whether we now have all Babur wrote of 
Autobiography. It refers to a date falling within the previous gap, because the man 
went to Kashghar while Babur was ruling in Samarkand (T.K. p. 265). The last 
time Babur came from Khwast to Kabul was probably in 920 ah. ; if later, it was 
.still in the gap. But an alternative explanation is that looking over and annotating 
the diary section, Babur made this reference to what he fully meant to write but died 
before being able to do so. 
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Yusuf-zai, and we dismounted in the meadow on the Dih-i- 
yaq‘ub side of Kabul. When we were mounting, the equerry 
Baba Jan led forward a rather good-for-nothing horse ; in my 
anger I struck him in the face a blow which dislocated my fist 
below the ring-finger.^ The pain was not much at the time, 
but was rather bad when we reached our encampment-ground. 

For some time I suffered a good deal and could not write. It 
got well at last. 

To this same as.sembly-ground were brought letters and 
presents [blldk) from my maternal-aunt Daulat-sultan Khanim ^ 
in Kashghar, by her foster-brother Daulat-i-muhammad. On the 
same day Bu Khan and Musa, chiefs of the Dilazak, came, 
bringing tribute, and did obeisance. 

{Sep. nth) On Sunday the i6th Quj Beg came. 

{S(p. iph) Marching on Wednesday the 19th we passed 
through Iklt-khak and, as usual, dismounted on the But-khak 
water.'^ 

As Quj Beg’s districts, Bamian, Kah-mard and Ghuri, are 
close to the Auzbeg, he was excused from going with this army 
and given leave to return to them from this ground. I bestowed 
on him a turban twisted for myself, and also a head-to-foot 
{bdsh-aydq). 

{Sep. i6th) On Friday the 2Lst, we dismounted at Badam- Fol. 242/^. 
chashma. 

{Sep. 17th) Next day we dismounted on the Barik-ab, I reaching 
the camp after a vi.sit to Qara-tu. On this ground honey was 
obtained from a tree. 

{Sep. 2otli) We went on march by march till Wednesday 
the 26th, and dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 

{Sep. 2 1 St) Thursday we just stayed in the garden. 

{Sep. 22nd) On PTiday we marched out and dismounted 
beyond Sultanpur. Today- Shah Mir Husain came from his 
country. Today came also Dilazak chiefs under Bu Khan and 

‘ Anglice, the right thumb, on which the archer’s ring is worn 

* a daughter of Yunas Khan, Haidar’s account of whom is worth seeing. 

3 i.e. the water of Luhugur (Logar). Tradition s;iys that Hul-khak (Idol-dust) 
was so named because there SI. Mahmud of Ghazni had idols, brought by him out 
of Hindustan, pounded to dust. Raverty says the place is probably the site of an 
ancient temple {uahAra). 
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Musa. My plan had been to put down the Yiisuf-zai in Sawad, 
but these chiefs set forth to me that there was a large horde 
{aulus) in Hash-naghar and that much corn was to be had there. 
They were very urgent for us to go to Hash-naghar. After 
consultation the matter was left in this way : — As it is said there 
is much corn in Hash-naghar, the Afghans there shall be over- 
run ; the forts of Hash-naghar and Parashawar shall be put into 
order ; part of the corn shall be stored in them and they be left 
in charge of Shah Mir Husain and a body of braves. To suit 
Shah Mir Husain’s convenience in this, he was given 15 days 
leave, with a rendezvous named for him to come to after going 
to his country and preparing his equipment. 

{Sep. 2jrd) Marching on next day, we reached Jul-shrilu 
and there dismounted. On this ground Tingri-blrdi and 
SI. Muhammad Diilddi overtook us. Today came also Hamza 
from Qunduz.^ 

{Sep. 2jth) On Sunday the last day of the month (Ramzan), 
we marched from Jui-shahi and dismounted at Qlnq-arlq (forty- 
Fol. 243. conduits), I going by raft, with a special few. The new 
moon of the Feast was seen at that station.^ People had 
brought a few beast-loads of wine from Nur-valley after the 
Pwening Prayer there was a wine-party, those present being 
Muhibb-i-'ali the armourer, Khwaja Muh. ‘All the librarian, 
Shah Beg’s Shah Hasan, SI. Muh. Dulddl and Darwlsh-i-muh. 
Sdrbdn, then obedient {taiU). P'rom my childhood up it had 
been my rule not to press wine on a non-drinker ; Darwish-i- 
muhammad was at every party and no pressure was put on him 
(by me), but Khwaja Muh. ‘All left him no choice ; he pressed 
him and pressed him till he made him drink. 

{Sep. 26th) On Monday we marched with the dawn of the 
Feast-day, eating a confection on the road to dispel crop-sickness. 
While under its composing influence {ndkllk), we were brought 
a colocynth-apple {khtmtid). Darwish-i-muhammad had never 

‘ Qasim_Beg’s son, come, no doubt, in obedience to the order of f. 240^. 

* The ‘Id-i-filr is the festival at the conclusion of the feast of Ramzan, celebrated 
on seeing the new moon of Shawwal (Erskine). 

3 f. 133^ and Appendix G, On the names of the wines of Nur-valley. 

^ lie. of the new moon of Shawwal. The new moon having been seen the evening 
before, which to Musalmans was Monday evening, they had celebrated the ‘Id-i-fitr 
on. Monday eve (Erskine). 
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seen one ; said I, “ It is a melon of Hindustan,” sliced it and 
gave him a piece. He bit into it at once ; it was night before 
the bitter taste went out of his mouth. At Garm-chashma we 
dismounted on rising-ground where cold meat was being set 
out for us when Langar Khan arrived to wait on me after being 
for a time at his own place (Koh-i-jud). He brought an offering 
of a horse and a few confections. Passing on, we dismounted 
at Yada-bir, at the Other Prayer got on a raft there, went for 
as much as two miles on it, then left it. 

iSr/>, 2jih) Riding on next morning, we dismounted below 
the Khaibar-pass. Today arrived SI. Bayazid, come up by the Fol. 243^. 
Bara-road after hearing of us ; he set forth that the Afridi 
Afghans were seated in Bara with their goods and families and 
that thc)' had grown a mass of corn which was still standing 
(lit. on foot). Our plan being for the Yusuf-zai Afghans of 
Hash-naghar, we paid him no attention. At the Mid-day Prayer 
there was a wine-party in Khwaja Muhammad ‘All’s tent. 

During the party details about our coming in this direction were 
written and sent off by the hand of a sultan of Tirah to Khwaja 
Kalan in Bajaur. I wrote this couplet on the margin of the 
letter {farmdn ) : — 

Say sweetly o breeze, to that beautiful fawn, 

Thou hast given my head to the hills and the wild.' 

{Sep. 28th) Marching on at dawn across the pass, we got 
through the Khaibar-narfows and dismounted at ‘Ali-masjid. 

At the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, leaving the baggage behind, 
reached the Kabul-water at the second watch (midnight) and 
there slept awhile, 

{Sep. 2gtli) A ford ^ w'as found at daylight ; we had forded 
the water {su-din klchildi), when news came from our scout that 
the Afghans had heard of us and were in flight. We went on, 
passed through the Sawad- water and dismounted amongst the 
Afghan corn-field.s. Not a half, not a fourth indeed of the 
promised corn was had. The plan of fitting-up Hash-naghar, 
made under the hope of getting corn here, came to nothing. Fol. 244. 

' Dlwan of llafiz lith. ed. p. 22. The couplet seems to be another message to 
a woman (f. 238); here it might be to Bibi Mubaraka, still under Khwaja Kalan’s 
charge in Bajaur (f. 221). 

Here and under date Sep. 30th the wording allows a ford. 


28 
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The Dilazak Afghans, who had urged it on us, were ashamed. 
VVe next dismounted after fording the water of Sawad to its 
Kabul side. 

{Sep, joth) Marching next morning from the Sawad-watcr, we 
crossed the Kabul-water and dismounted. The Begs admitted 
to counsel were summoned and a consultation having been had, 
the matter was left at this : — that the Afrldi Afghans spoken of 
by SI. Kayazid should be over-run, Purshawur-fort be fitted up 
on the strength of their goods and corn, and some-one left there 
in charge. 

At this station Hindu ]kg Quchln and the Mir-zadas of 
Khwast overtook us. Today mdjun was eaten, the party being 
Darwesh-i-inuhaminad SarbCuu Muhammad Kiikuldash, Gadai 
Taghai and ‘Asas ; later on we invited Shah Hasan also. After 
food had been placed before us, we went on a raft, at the Other 
Prayer. We called Langar Khan Nia-zdl on also. At the 
Evening IVaycr we got off the raft and went to camp. 

{Oct. 1st) Marching at dawn, in accordance with the arrange- 
ment made on the Kabul-water, we passed Jam and dismounted 
at the outfall of the ‘Ah-masjid water.* 

{(id. Badakhshdn affairs.) 

SI. ‘Ah (Taghai's servant.^) Abu’l-hashim overtaking iis, said, 
“On the night of ‘Arafa,* I was in Jui-shrili! with a j^er.son from 
Badakhshan ; he told me that SI. Sa‘id Khan had come with 
designs on Badakh.shan, so I came on from j ui-shahi along the 
Jam-rud, to give the news to the Padshrdi.” On this the begs 
were summoned and advice was taken. In consequence of this 
'ol. 244/^ news, it .seemed inadvisable to victual the fort (l^urshawur), and 
we started back intending to go to iiadakh.shan.^ Langar Khan 
was appointed to help Muh. ‘Ah Jiing-jang\ he was given an 
honorary dress and allowed to go. 

* This may he what Masson writes of (i, 149) “ Wc reached a spot where the 
water supplying the rivulet (of ‘AU-masjid) gushes in a large volume from the rocks 
to the left. I slaked my thirst in the living spring and drank to rejdetion of the 
delightfully cool and transparent water.” 

^ Mr. Erskine here notes, “ This appears to he a mistake or oversight of Rihur. 
The eve of ‘Arafa” (9th of ^u’hhijja) “ was nut till the evening of Dec. 2nd 1519. 
He probably meant to say the ‘Id-i-fitr which had occurred only five days before, 
on Sep. 26th.” 

3 This was an affair of frontiers (T. R. p. 354). 
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That night a wine-party was held in Khwaja Muh. ‘All’s tent. 

We marched on next day, crossed Khaibar and dismounted 
below the pass. 

(fc. The Khizr-khail Afghans) 

iOct.jrd) Many improper things the Khizr-khail had done! 

When the army vent to and fro, they used to shoot at the 
laggards and at those dismounted apart, in order to get their 
horses. It seemed lawful therefore and right to punish them. 

With this plan we marched from below the pass at daybreak, 
ate our mid-day meal in Dih-i-gluilaman fHasaul),* ^tnd after 
feeding our horses, rode on again at tiie Mid-day Prayer. 

Muh. Husain the armourer was made to gallop off to Kabul 
with orders to keep prisoner all Khizr-khailis there, and to 
submit to me' an account of their posse.ssions ; also, to write 
a detailed account of whatever news there was from I^adakhshan 
and to send a man off with it cjuickly from Kabul to me. 

That night we moved on till the second watch (midnight), 
got a little beyond Sultanpur, there slept awhile, then rode on 
again. The Khizr-khail were understood to have their seat 
from Hahar (Vihara ?) and Mich-gram to Kara-su {sic). Arriving 
before dawn, {Oct. 4th) the raid was allowed. Mo.st of the goods 
of the Khizr-khailLs and their small children fell into the army’s 
hands ; a few tribesmen, being near the mountains, drew off to Fol. 245. 
them and were left. 

(Oct. ^th) We dismounted next day at Qilaghu where 
pheasants were taken on our ground. Today the baggage came 
up from the rear and was unloaded here. Owing to this punitive 
raid, the Waziri Afghans who never had given in their tribute 
well, brought 300 sheep. 

(Oct. pth) 1 had written nothing since my hand was dislocated ; 
here I wrote a little, on Sunday the 14th of the month. ^ 

(Oct. loth) Next day came Afghan chiefs leading the Khirilchi 
[and] Samu-khail. The Dilazak Afghans entreated pardon for 
them ; we gave it and set the captured free, fixed their tribute 
at 4000 sheep, gave coats (tun) to their chiefs, appointed and 
sent out collectors. 

* Manucci gives an account of the place (Irvine iv, 439 and ii, 447). 

® Sep. 8th to Oct. 9th. 
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{Oct, ijth) These matters settled, we marched on Thursday 
the 1 8th. and dismounted at Bahar (Vihara?) and Mich-{^ram. 

{Oct. 14th) Next day I went to the Bagh-i-wafa. Those were 
the days of the garden’s beauty ; its lawns were one sheet of 
trefoil ; its pomegranate-trees yellowed to autumn splendour,’ 
their fruit full red ; fruit on the orange-trees green and glad 
{khurram), countless oranges but not yet as yellow as our hearts 
desired ! The pomegranates were excellent, not equal, hou e\ er, 
to the best ones of Wilayat.^ The one excellent and blessed 
content we have had from the Bagh-i-wafa was had at thi> lime. 

Fol. 245/i. VVe were there three or Tour days; during the time the whole 
camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

{Oct. iTth) We marched from the garden on Monda)e I stav’cd 
in it till the first watch (9 a.m.) and gave away oranges ; 1 bestowed 
the fruit of two trees on Shah Hasan ; to several begs I gave tlie 
fruit of one tree each ; to some gave one tree for two persons. 
As we were thinking of visiting Larnghan in the winter, I ordered 
that they should reserve {qnriighlaildr) at least 20 of the trees 
growing round the re.scrvoir. I'hat day we dismounted at 
Gandamak. 

{Oct. i8th) Next day we dismounted at Jagdalik. Near the 
Iwening Prayer there was a wine-part\’ at which most of the 
household were present. After a time Oasim Beg's sister’s son 
(iadai bihjat^ used very di.sturbing words and, being drunlg slid 
down on the cushion b)^ my side, so Gadai Taghai picked him 
up and carried him out from the partv. 

{Oct. igth) Marching next day from that ground, I made an 
excursion up the valley-bottom of the liank-ab towards Ouru(|- 
SHi. A few purslain trees were in the utmost autumn beauty. 
On dismounting, sea.sonable^ food was set out. The vintage 

‘ khush hhiuDi. .Sonn-I iuK-s ll.ihur's ju.iisi' (;f luituinn mIIow.s iht: word 

khizan to mean the liarvest-rrops ihemselvfs, somciinK-.s ilw autumnal colourini^. 

’ 'I’hi.s I have taken Ic) mean tlie Kal)ul thmCni. Tlie Ilai. MS. wilctyafUir 

(plural) thus siij.lgesliri}^ that aid (tiiose) may he omitted, and tltose countries (Trans- 
oxiana) be meant ; hut the second Pers. Irs. (I O. 217 f. i(;9) supports z£;/7t/9'rt/, Kabul. 

’ joyous, hap[)y. 

^ y'.lk'.ran. This word has proved a difficulty to all translators. I .suggest that 
it stands for aiUkaran, what came to fjand [ailik see de C.’s Diet,); also that it 
contains puns referring to the sheep taken from the road {yfilkaran) and to the wine 
of the year’s yield [yilkardn). The way-side meal was of what came to hand, mutton 
and wine, probably local. 
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was the cause ! wine was drunk ! A sheep was ordered brought 
from the road and made into kabdbs {brochettes). We amused 
OM'scIves by .setting fire to branches of holm-oak.* 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-malik dhvdna^ having begged to take the news 
of our coming into Kabul, was .sent ahead. To this place came 
Hasan Nahira from Mirza Khan’s pre.sence ; he must have come 
after letting me know [his intention of coming].^ 'I'here was Fol. 246, 
drinking till the Sun’s decliiie ; we then rode off. People in our 
party had become very drunk, Sayyid Qasim so much so, that 
two of his servants mounted him and got him into camp with 
difficult)'. Muh. Baqir’s Dost was so drunk that people, headed 
by Amin-i-muhammad Tarkhan and Masti c/n/hra, could not get 
him on his hor.sc ; even when they poured water on his head, 
nothiiig was effected. At that moment a body of Afghans 
a[)pcared. Amin-i-muhamrnad, who had had enough him.self, 
had this idea, “ Rather than leave him here, as he is, to be taken, 
let us cut his head off and carry it with us.” At last after lOO 
efforts, they mounted him and brought him with them. We 
reached Kabul at midnight. 

[^, Incidents in Kabul,) 

In Court next morning Quli Beg waited on me. ‘ He had 
been to SI. Sa‘id Khan’s pre.sence in Kashghar as my envoy. 

To him as envo\' to me had been added B'lshka Mlrza Itdrchi^ 
w ho brought me gifts of the goods of that country. 

(Oct, On W'ednesda)' the i.st of Zu'l-qa'da, I went by 

m)'.se]f to Oal)irs tomb and tliere took my morning. The 
people of the party came later by ones and twos. When the 
Sun waxed hot, w'c w'cnt to the Vaolct-garden and drank there, 
b\’ the side of the reservoir. Mid-dav coming on, we slept. At 
the Mid-day Prayer we drank again. At this mid-day part) 

1 gave wane to Tmgn'-quh Beg and to Mahnfli (.!^) to whom at 

any earlier party, wine had not been given. At the Ikd-time Fol. 246/;. 

Prayer, 1 w'ent to the Hot-bath where I stayed the night. 

‘ f. 141^. * f. 217 and n. 

’ I think Ikii»ur mcan.s that the customary .'innouncernent of an envoy or j^ucst must 
liavf reachefl Kabul in hi.s absence, 

^ He IS in tlie T. K. li.st of the tribe (p. 307); to it belonged SI. Ahmad I'amhal 
{lb. p. 316). 

kuri-nirtf^ qashi-ka, lit. to flic presence of the tomb ol Oribil, i.e. Cain 
the (‘poriymou.s hero of Kabul. 'I'lie Klph. M.S, has been altered to ‘\)abil Beg” ! 
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(Oct, 26t/i) On Thursday honorary dresses were bestowed on 
the Hindustani traders, headed by Yahya Nuhdnt, and the)' 
were allowed to go. 

[Oct. 28th) On Saturday the 4th, a dress and gifts were 
bestowed on Bishka Mirza, who had come from Kashghar, and 
he was given leave to go. 

[Oct. 2()th) On Sunday there was a j)arty in the little Picture- 
hall over the (Char-bagh) gate ; small retreat though it is, 
16 persons were present. 

[gg. Excursion to the K oh- dam an.) 

[Oct. goth) Today we went to Istalif to see the harve.st [khizdn). 
Today was done the sin (? irtikdb qilib aid!') of mdjun. Much 
rain fell ; most of the begs and the hou.sehold came into my tent, 
outside the Bagh-i-kalan. 

[Oct. gist) Next day there was a wine-party in the same 
garden, lasting till night, 

[November ist) At dawn we took our morning {siibdhl subuhi 
gildiik) and got drunk, took a sleep, and at the Mid-day Prayer 
rode from Istalif On the road a confection was eaten. \V(i 
reached Bih-zadi at the Other Prayer. The harvest-crops were 
very beautiful ; while we were viewing them tho.se disposed 
for wine began to agitate about it. The harvest-colour was 
extremely beautiful ; wine was drunk, though mdjun had been 
eaten, sitting under autumnal trees. The party lasted till the 
Bed-time Prayer. Khalifa’s Mulla Mahmud arriving, we luid 
him summoned to join the party. ‘Abdu’l-lah was very drunk 
Fol. 247. indeed ; a word affecting Khalifa [tarfidin) being said, ‘Abdu’l-lah 
forgot Mulla Mahrr.Qd and recited this line : — 

Regard whom thou wilt, he suffers from the .same wound.' 

Mulla Mahmud was .sober; he blamed ‘Abdu’l-lah for repeating 
that line in jest ; ‘Abdu’l-lah came to his senses, was troubled in 
mind, and after this talked and chatted very sweetly. 

Our excursion to view the harvest was over ; we dismounted, 
close to the Evening Prayer, in the Char-bagh. 

[Nov, I2th) On PViday the i6th, after eating a confection 

' Mr. Erskine surmised that the line was from some religious poem of mystical 
meaning and that its profane application gave offence. 
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with a few special people in the Violet-garden, we went on 
a boat. Ilumayun and Kamran were with us later; Humayun 
made a very good shot at a duck. 

{hh, A Bohemian episode", 

{Nov. ipfi) On Saturday the 1 8th, I rode out of the Char-bagh 
at midnight, sent night-watch and groom back, crossed Mulla 
Ikiba’s bridge, got out by the Dlurin-narrows, round by the 
bazars and karez of Qush-nadur (van), along the back of the 
Bear-house {khirs-khdnei), and near sunrise reached Tardi Beg 
Khdk-sdrs ^ kdrez. He ran out quickly on hearing of me. His 
shortness {qdldshlighi) was known ; I had taken lOO shdhrukhis 
{£j^) 'vith me ; 1 gave him these and told him to get wine and 
other things ready as I had a fancy for a private and unrestrained 
party. He went for wine towards ]bh-zadi ^ ; I sent my horse 
by his slave to the valley-bottom and sat down on the slope 
behind the kdrez. At the first watch (9 a.m.) 1 ardl Ikg brought Fol. 247 /). 
a pitcher of wine which we drank by turns. After him came 
Muharnmad-i-qa.sim Barlds and Shah-zada who had got to know 
of his fetching the wine, and had followed him, their minds 
quite empty of any thought about me. We invited them to the 
party. Said Tardi Beg, “ Hul-hul Aniga wishes to drink wine 
with }'ou.” Said 1 , “ h'or my part, 1 never saw a woman drink 
wine ; iii\ ite her.” We also invited Slirdil a qalandar, and one 
of the /(7b'<r-mcn who played the rebeck. There was drinking 
till the lA eiiing Jh-ayer on the rising-ground behind the kdrez \ 
we then went into Tardi Beg’s house and drank by lamp-light 
almost till tlie Bed-time Prayer. The party was quite free and 
unpretending. I lay down, the others went to another house 
and drank tlierc till beat of drum (midnight). Hul-hul Aniga 
came in and made me much di.sturbance ; I got rid of her at last 
by flinging myself down as if drunk. It was in my mind to put 
people off their guard, and ride off alone to Astar-ghach, but it 
did not come off because they got to know. In the end, I rode 


' His sol)ii(nict khaksar. one who sits in the dust, suits tiie excavator of a kdrez. 
im)ur’s route can he followed in Masson's (iii, 1 10), ajtparently to the very kdrez, 

- In Masson’s tune this place was celebrated fur vinegar. To reach it and return 
must have occupied several hours. 
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away at beat of drum, after letting Tardi Beg and Shah-zada 
know. We three mounted and made for Astar-ghach. 

{Nov. 15th) We reached Khwaja Hasan below Istalif by the 
first prayer {farz waqt) \ dismounted for a while, ate a confection, 
Foi. 24S. and went to view the harvest. When the Sun was up, we 
dismounted at a garden in Istalif and ate grapes. We slept 
at Khwaja Shahab, a dependency of Astar-ghach. Ata, the 
Master of the Horse, must have had a house somewhere near, 
for before we were awake he had brought food and a pitcher of 
wine. The vintage was very fine. After drinking a few cups, 
we rode on. We next dismounted in a garden beautiful with 
autumn ; there a party was held at which Khwaja Muhammad 
Amin joined us. Drinking went on till the Bed-time Prayer. 
During that day and night ‘Abdu’l-lah, ‘Asas, Nur Beg and 
Yusuf-i-‘all all arrived from Kabul. 

{Nov. lOtli) After food at dawn, we rode out and visited the 
Bagh-i-padshahi below Astar-ghach. One young apple-tree in 
it had turned an admirable autumn-colour , on each branch were 
left 5 or 6 leaves in regular array ; it was such that no painter 
trying to depict it could have equalled. After riding from 
Astar-ghach we ate at Khwaja Hasan, and reached Bih-zadi at 
the Evening ITayer. There we drank in the house of Khwaja 
Muh. Amin’s servant Imam-i-muharnmad. 

{Nov. iph) Next day, Tuesday, we went into the Char-bagh 
of Kabul. 

{Nov. i 8 th) On Thursday tlie e3rd, ha\ing marcheo {kiichub), 
the fort was entered. 

{Nov. igtJi) On P'riday Muhammad ‘.Mi (son of Haidar 
the stirrup-holder brought, as an offering, a tidgiln ^ he had 
caught. 

{A^ov. 20th) On Saturday the 2Sth, there was a party in the 
Plane-tree garden from which I rose and mounted at the J^ed- 
time Prayer. Sayyid Qasirn being in shame at past occurrences,"’ 
we dismounted at his house and drank a few cups. 

Foi. 2481^. {Nov. 2 qth) On Thursday the 1st of Zu’l-hijja, Taju’d-din 
Mahmud, come from Qandahar, waited on me. 

* Kunos, Sq iuigun, white falcon; '‘Amali-mlih (1.0. MS. No. 857, f. 45*^), latis 
tui^hun. 

“ f. 246. 
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{Dec. J2tk) On Monday the 19th, Muh. ‘All Jnng-jang came 
from Nil-ab. 

{Dec. ijlh) On Tuesday llic . . . of the month, Sangar Khan 
Janjuha, come from Bhira, waited on me. 

{Dec. 161I1) On Friday the 23rd, I finished (copying ?) the odes 
and C(nip!ets selected according to their measure from ‘Ali-sher 
Ik'g’s four Diwans.' 

{Dee. 2oih) On Tuesday the 27th there was a social-gathering 
in the citadel, at whic h it was ordered that if an}'-one went r)ut 
from it drunk, that person should not be invited to a part)^ again. 

(Dee. j;rd) On Frida)' the 30th of ZuThijja it was ridden 
out with the intention of making an excursion io Larnghan. 

' Naw.Vi himself arran^’cd tlicm acrordmf; to I he periods of hrs life (Ui.'u's I'crs 
Cat. p. 204). 
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(^7. Excursion to the Koli-ddnian and Kohistdni) 

{Dec. 2jrd) On Saturday Muharram ist Khwaja Sih-yaran 
was reached. A wine-party was had (>n the bank of the conduit, 
where this comes out on the hill.- 

{Dec. 2ph) Riding on next inorninc^ (2nd), we visited the 
moving sands {rce;-i-rawdn). A party was held in Sa)^yid 
Qasim’s Bulbul's house .3 

{Dec. 2jtli) Riding or* from there, we ate a confection {nidjun), 
went further and dismounted at Uilkir(?). 

{Dec. 26th) At dawn (4th) we made our morning [subdhi 
subffln qlldilk\, although there might be drinking at night. We 
rode on at the Mid-day IVayer, dismounted at Our-nama^^ and 
there had a wine party. 

{Dec. 2/th) We took our morning earl)', l.laq-dad, the 
headman of llur-nama made me an offering (/^esh-hash) of his 
garden. 

{Dec. 28th) Riding thence on 'I’hursday (6th), we dismounted 
at the villages of the Tajiks in Nijr-au. 

{Dec. 2gth) On Friday (7th) we hunted the hill between h'ort}^- 
ploughs {Chihil-qulba) and the water of Baran ; many deer fell. 

Fol. 249. I had not shot an arrow since my hand was liurt ; now, with an 
easy 5 bow, I shot a deer in the shoulder, the arrow going in to 
half up the feather. Returning from hunting, we went on at 
the Other Prayer in Nijr-au. 

‘ Klph. MS. f. 202/5; W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 175 (misplaced) and 217 f. 172 ; Mems. 
p. 281. 

^ pushta austida ; the Jul-khwush of f. 137. 

3 The Ilai. MS. omits a passage here; the Elph. MS. reads Qdsim Bullmli 
a 7 viy thus making “nightingale” a sobriquet of t^lasirn’s own. Er.skine (p. 281) has 
“ BulbuU-hall”; Ilminsky’s words translate as, the house of Sayyid Qasim’s nightingale 

(p. 321). 

* or Dur-nama’I, seen from afar. 

5 narm-dik., the opposite of a qatiq a stiff bow. Some MSS. write Idzim-dik 
which might be read to mean such a bow as his di.sablement allowed to be used. 
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{Dec. 30th) Next day (Saturday 8th) the tribute of the 
Nijr-au people was fixed at 60 gold misqals.^ 

{Jtni. 1st) On Monday (loth) we rode on intending to visit 
Lainghan." I had expected Huinayun to go with us, but as he 
inclined to .stay behind, leave was given him from Kura-pass. 

W'e went on and dismounted in Badr-au (Tag-au). 

{Jk Rxcursiofis in Ixuiii^lKUi.) 

( Jan. . . ) Riding on, we dismounted at Aulugh-nur.^ The 
fishermen there took fish at one draught from the water of 
Jkaran. Ai the Other I’rav'er (afternoon) there was drinking on 
the raft ; and there was drinking in a tent after we left the raft 
at the levelling Pra\'er. 

Haidar the standard-bearer liad been sent from Dawar^ to 
the Kafirs ; several Kafir headmen came now to the foot of 
Ikad-i'pich (pass), l)rought a few goat-skins of wine, and did 
('beisaiice. In descending that pass a surprising number of 
. . was seen. 

' /(fn. . . ) Next cki}' getting on a raft, we ate a confection, 
got off below Hfilan and went to camp. There w^ere two rafts. 

( Marching on k'rida)' (14th), we dismounted below' 
Mandraw'ar on the hill-skirt. There w'as a late wine-party. 

(Jan. 6tJi) Oil SatLirdax’ ( i 5th j, we passed through the Daruta 
narrows by raft, got off a little above Jahan-nama’i (Jalalabad) 
and went to the Hagh-i-wafa in front of Adinapur. When we 
were leaving tlie raft the gf)vernor of Ningnahar Oayyam Aurdu 
Shah came and did obeisance. Langar Khan Nia-zal, — he had Fol. 249^^ 

' Mr. Fiskiiic*, writinj^r early in the lytli century, notes that this seems an easy 
triljiite, about 400 r/r/O i.e. 

* This is one .)f the three routes into LaiiiLjlian of f. 133. 

' t. 231/^ and Appendix K, On l he name I hjKi-i nhr. 

■* 'I’his passage will be the basis of the account on f. 143/^ of the winter-supply of 
fisli in I.amgfian. 

■' d'his word or name is puzzling. A\a>iding extreme detail as to variants, I suggest 
tliat it is I),\rir-hin hr Dur*nama'i if a place-name; or, if not, dur-bln. foresight (in 
either case the preposition requires to be supplied), and it may refer to foreseen need 
of and curiosity about Kafir wines. 

ihiurnka or ehiiir-i-tika. whether mutcrclfe as M. de Courleille understood, or 
Janwilr-i-ran^a and ehikur, partridge as the i.st Persian trs. and as Mr. Erskine (ex- 
plaining chur i tika) thought, must be left open. Two points arise however, (i) the 
time i.s January, the place the deadly Bad-i-pich pass; would these suit locusts.^ 

(2) If B.ifiur’s account of a splendid bird (f. 135) were based on this experience, this 
would be one of several occurrences in which what is entered in the Description of 
Kabul of 910 AH. is found as an experience in the diary of 925-6 ah. 
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been in Nil-ab for a time, — waited upon me on the road. We 
demounted in the Bagh-i-wafa ; its oranges had yellowed 
beautifully ; its spring-bloom was well-advanced, and it was very 
charming. We stayed in it five or six days. 

As it was my wish and inclination { jfi dagh-daglia) to return 
to obedience {tail?) in my 40th year, I was drinking to excess 
now that less than a year was left. 

{Jan, Jth) On Sunday the i6tL, having made my morning 
{siibuhJ) and became sober. Mulla Varak played an air he had 
composed in five-time and in the five-line measure {}}iakhai)n?ias), 
while I chose to cat a confection {uidjun). lie had composed 
an excellent air. I had not occupied m)^self with such things 
for some time ; a wish to compose came over me now, so 
I compo.sed an air in four-time, as will be mentioned in time.^ 

{ Jan, loth) On Wednesday (19th) it was said for fun, while 
we were making our morning {subuJtl), “Let whoever speaks 
like a Sart {i,c, in Persian) drink a cup.” Through this many 
drank. At siuinat-ivaqt" again, when we were sitting under the 
willows in the middle of the meadow, it was said, “ Let whoever 
speaks like a Turk, drink a cup ! ” d'hrough this also numbers 
drank. After the sun got up, we drank under the orange-trees 
on the reservoir-bank. 

{Jan, nth) Next day (20th) we got on a raft from Daruta ; 
got off again below jQI-shahi and went to Atar. 

{Jan. . . ) We rode from there t() visit Nur-valley, went as 
far as Su.san (lily)-village, then turned back and dismounted 
in Am la. 

Fol. 250. {Jan. 14th) As Khwaja Kalan had brought Bajaur into good 
order, and as he was a friend of mine, 1 had sent for him and 
had made Bajaur over to Shah Mir Husain’s charge. On 
Saturday the 22nd of the month (Muharram), Shah Mir Husain 
was given leave to go. That day in Amla we drank. 

{Jan. i^th) It rained {ydinghur yaghdiirub) next day (23rd). 

' Hai. MS. mahali-da marl'ur bul^^husidf 4 r, but W.-i-B. I.O. 215 f. 176 for niahali- 
da, in its place, has dar niajlis [in the collectionj, which may point to an intended 
collection of Babur’s musical compositions. Either reading indicates intention to 
write what we now have not. 

Perhaps an equivalent for farz waqt, the lime of the first obligatory prayer. M«ch 
seem.s to happen befc^re the sun got up high ! 
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When we reached Kula-gram in Kunar' where Malik ‘All’s 
hou.se is, we dismounted at his middle son’s hou.se, overlooking 
an orange-orchard. We did not go into the orchard because of 
the rain but just drank where we were. The rain was very 
heavy. I taught Mulla ‘All Khan a talisman I knew ; he wrote 
it on four pieces of paper and hung them on four sides ; as he 
did it, the rain stopped and the air began to clear. 

( Jayi, i6th) At dawn (24th) wc got on a raft ; on another 
several braves went. People in Bajaur, Sawad, Kunar and 
thereabouts make a beer {blr bi'iza)^ the ferment of which is 
a thing they call k'nn.^ This kim they make of the roots of 
herbs and several simfjics, shaped like a loaf, dried and kept by 
them. Some sorts of beer are surprisingly exhilarating, but 
bitter and distasteful. We had thought of drinking beer but, 
because of its bitter taste, preferred a confection. ‘Asas, Hasan 
Aikirik,^ and Masti, on the other raft, were ordered to drink 
some; they did .so and became quite drunk. Hasan Alkirik 
set up a disgusting disturbance ; ‘Asas, very drunk, did such Fol. 250^. 
unpleasant things that we were most uncomfortable \ba tang), 

I thought of having them put off on the far side of the water, 
but some of the others begged them off. 

I had sent for Khwaja Kalan at this time and had bestowed 
Bajaur on Shah Mir Husain. For why ? Khwaja Kakin was 
a friend ; his stay in Bajaur had been long ; moreover the Bajaur 
appointment appeared an easy one. 

At the ford of the Kunar-water Shah Mir Husain met me on 
his way to Bajaur. 1 sent for him and said a few trenchant 
words, gave him some special armour, and let him go. 

Opposite Nur-gal (Rock-village) an old man begged from 
those on the rafts ; every -one gave him something, coat {tun), 
turban, bathing-cloth and .so on, so he took a good deal away. 

At a bad place in mid-stream the raft struck with a great 
shock ; there was much alarm ; it did not sink but Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was thrown into the water. We were near Atar 
that night. 

* Koh-i-nur, Rocky-mountains (?). See Appendix F, On the name Dara-i nur. 

* Steingass gives hiiza as made of rice, millet, or barley. 

3 Is this connected with Arabic kimiya\ alchemy, chemistry? 

^ Turk!, a whirlpool ; but perhaps the name of an office from aigar, a saddle. 
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{Jan. ijtfi) On Tuesday (25th) we reached Mandrawar.‘ 
Qutluq-qadam and his father had arranged a party inside the 
fort ; though the place had no charm, a few cups were drunk 
there to please them. We went to camp at the Ollier Pra}'er. 

{Jan. i 8 tJi) On Wednesday (26th) an excursion was made to 
Kind-kir^ spring, Kind-kir is a dependent \'illage of the 
Mandrawar tnman, the one and only village of the Lamghanat 
where dates are grown. It lies rather high on the mountain- 
skirt, its date lands on its east side. At one edge of the date 
lands is the spring, in a place aside {\’an ylr). Six or seven 
yards below the spring-head people have heaped up stones to 
make a shelter^ fvjr bathing and by .so-doing have raised the 
water in the reservoir high enough for it to pour over the heads 
of the bathers. The water is very .soft ; it is felt a little cold in 
wintry days but is pleasant if one stays in it. 

( Jan. On Thursday (27th) Sher Khan 'Farkalfvn got us 

to dismount at his hou.se and there gave us a feast {Jyafat). 
Having ridden on at the Mid-day Prayer, fish were taken out of 
the fish-ponds of which particulars have been given. 

{Jan. 20th) On Friday (28th) we dismounted near Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran’s village. A party was held there at the Evening 
Prayer. 

{Jan. 2Jst) On Saturday (29th) we hunted the hill between 
‘Ali-shang and Alangar. One hunting-circle having been made 
on the ‘Ah-shang side, another on the Alangar, the deer were 
driven down off the hill and many were killed. Returning from 
hunting, we dismounted in a garden belonging to the Maliks of 
Alangar and there had a party. 

Half of one of my front- teeth had broken off, the other half 
remaining ; this half broke off today while I was eating food. 

{Jan. 22nd) At dawn (Safar 1st) we rode out and had a fishing- 
net cast, at mid-day went into ‘Ali-shang and drank in a garden. 

* The river on which the rafts were used was the Kunar, from Chitral. 

* An uncertain name. I have an impression that the.se waters are medicinal, but 
1 cannot trace where I found the information. The visit paid to them, and the 
arrangement made for bathing set them apart. The name of the place may convey 
this speciality. 

3 pandhiy the word used for the hiding-places of bird-catchers on f. 140. 

* This will be the Ijasis of the details about fishing given on f. 143 and f. 143^. 
The statement that particulars have been given allows the inference that the diary was 
annotated after the Description of Kdbtd^ in which the particulars are, was written. 
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[Jan, 2jrd) Next day (Safar 2 nd) Hamza Khan, Malik of 
‘Ali-shang was made over to the avengers-of-blood ^ for his evil 
deeds in shedding innocent blood, and retaliation was made. 

[Jan, 2p.h) On Tuesday, after reading a chapter of the Qoran Fol. 2^\b. 
[wird), we turned for Kabul by the Yan-bulagh road. At the 
Other Prayer, we pas.sed the [Raran]-water from Aulugh-nur 
(Great-rock) ; reached Qara-tu by the Evening Prayer, there 
gave our horses corn and had a hasty meal prepared, rode on 
again as soon as they had finished their barley.^ 


' qanllqlar. This right of private revenge which forms part of the law of most 
rude nations, exists in a mitigated form under the Muhammadan law. The criminal 
is condemned l)y the judge, but is delivered up to the relations of the person murdered, 
\() be ransomed or put to death as they think fit (Erskine). 

- Here the text breaks off and a lacuna separates the diary of 11 months length 
which ends the Kabul section of the BtUnr-ndma writings, from the annals of 932 ah. 
which begin the Hindustan section. There seems no reason why the diary should 
have been discontinued. 
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Babur’s diary breaks off here for five years and ten months.' 
His activities durin|j^ the unrecorded period may well have left 
no time in which to keep one up, for in it he went thrice to 
Qandahar, thrice into India, once to Badakhshaii, once to Ikilkh ; 
twice at least he punished refractory tribesmen ; he received 
embassies from Hindustan, and must have had much to oversee 
in muster and equipment for his numerous expeditions. Over 
and above this, he produced the Mubin, a Turk! poem of 20O0 
lines. 

That the ^ap in his autobioj:^raphy is not intentional several 
passages in his writings show he meant to fill it ; there is no 
evidence that he ever did so ; the reasonable explanation of his 
failure is that he died before he had reached this |)art of his book. 

The events of these unrecorded years are less interesting than 
those of the preceding gap, inasmuch as their drama of human 
passion is simpler ; it is one mainly of cross-currents of ambition, 
nothing in it matching the maelstrom of sectarian hate, tribal 
antipathy, and racial struggle which engulphed liibur’s fortunes 
beyond the Oxus. 

None-the-less the period has its distinctive mark, the bio- 
graphical one set by his personality as his long-sustained effort 
works out towards rule in Hindustan. He becomes felt ; his 
surroundings bend to his purpose ; his composite following 
accepts his goal ; he gains the southern key of Kabul and 
Hindustan and presses the Arghuns out from his rear ; in the 
Panj-ab he becomes a power ; the Rajput Rana of Chitor proffers 
him alliance against Ibrahim ; and his intervention is sought in 
those warrings of the Afghans which were the matrix of his own 
success. 

* Jan. 2 th 1520 to Nov. 17th 1525 AD. (Safar 926 to Safar 1st 932 ah.). 

“ Index Bagh-i-^fa and B.N. lacunae. 
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a. Dramatis personae. 

7 'he following men pla}'ed principal parts in tlie events of the 
unchronicled years : — 

l^abur in K.'ihul, I^adakhshan and Halkh/ his earlier following 
purged of Mup^hul rebellion, and aug^mented by the various 
Mirzas-in-exile in whose need of employment Shah He^ saw 
Jkabiir’s need of w ider territory.^ 

Sultan lhr;ihim An^/i who had succeeded after his father 
Sikandar's death fSunda\^ Zu'l-qa‘(ia 7th 923 All. — Nov. 21st 
1517.^1).;^ was now embroiled in civil w'ar, and hated for his 
tyranny and cruelty. 

Shah Isma'il Sa/azc'i, ruling dowm to Rajab 19th 930 All. 
(May 24th 1524 AD.) and then succeeded by his son I'ahmasp 
aet. 10. 

Kuclium (Kuclikunji; Khan, Khaqan of the Auzbegs, Shai- 
bani’s successor, now in possession of I'ransoxiana. 

Sultan Sa‘id Khan C /ia<^^/iatai, w ith head-quarters in Kash[>har, 
a ruler anujrv^st the MiVj^huls V)ut not their Khaqan, the supreme 
Khanship i)einp his elder brother Maiisur’s. 

Shah Shuja‘ Ikrcj A r<^/i an, who ^ ciuring the period, at various 
times held (Jandahar, Shal, Mustang, Siwistan, and part of 
Sind. He died in 030 AH. ( 1524 AD.) and was succeeded by his 
son Hasan w lio read the khutba for H.ibur. 

Khan Mir/.a M irdnsha/ii, who held Ikidakhshan from Babur, 
with head-quarters in Qiinduz ; he died in 927 AH. (1520 AD.) 
and was succeeded in his appointment by Humayun act. 13. 

‘ Noniinallv' licilkli st-t-nis (o havt- Ijt t-n a Safawi fx>sse.s.si(>n ; but il is made 
seem closely dep<Midcnt on liabur by his receipt from M iihammaci-i-zaman in il of 
ta^adduq (money for alms), and by his action connected with it (y.?-. ). 

Tiirikh i stnJ, M:ilet’s Irs. p. 77 and />/ /oco, p. 365. 

^ A chrofKJgram given by Badayhni decides the vexed question of the date {>f 
Sika.nd&r Litdi' i dca.lh-~ /a f:/t a/ u'/pntus naz/d ~ () 2 } {[Mb. Ind. ed. i, 322, banking 
trs. p. 425 n. 6). Krskine supported 924 ah. (i, 407), partly relying on an entry 
in Habur’s diary (f. 22 i>b) s.d. Rabi‘u’l-awwal 1st 925 ah. (March 3rd 1519 ai>.) 
which states that on that day .Mulla Murshid was sent to Ibrahim whose father 
Sikandar had died fiue or si.x months before. 

Against this is the circumstance that the entry about Mulla Murshid is, perhaps 
entirely, certainly partly, of later entry than what precedes and what follows it in the 
diary. This can be seen on examination ; it is a pas.sage such as the diary section 
shews m other places, added to the daily record and giving this the character of a 
draft waiting for revision and rewriting (hjl. 216^ n. ). 

(To save difficulty to tho.se who may refer to the L. & E. Memoirs on the point, 
I mention that the whole pa.ssagc about Mulla Murshid is displaced in that book and 
that the date March 3rd is omitted.) 


29 
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Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard who held Balkh perhaps direct 
from Babur, perhaps from I small through Babur. 

‘Ala’u’d-dln ‘Alam Khan Liidi, brother of the late Sultan 
Sikandar Liidl and now desiring to supersede his nephew 
Ibrahim. 

Daulat Khan Yiisuf-khaii{?L^ Babur uniformly describes him), 
or Ludi (as other writers do), holding Labor for Ibrahim Ludi 
at the beginning of the period. 

SOURCES FOR THE EVENTS OE THIS CAR 

A complete history of the events the Bdlmr-ndnia leaves 
unrecorded has ytt to be written. T'he best existing one, 
whether Oriental or European, is Krskines History of India, 
but this does not exhaust the sources — notably not using the 
Habibu s-siyar — and could be revised here and there with 
advantage. 

Most of the sources enumerated as useful for filling the 
previous gap are so here ; to them must be added, for the 
affairs of Qandahar, Khwand-amir’s Hahibii s-siyar. This Mir 
Ma‘.sum’s Tdrikhd-sind supplements usefully, but its brevity and 
its discrepant dates make it demand adjustment ; in some details 
it is expanded by Sayyid Jamal’s Turkhdn- or Arghii?i-ndina. 

For the affairs of Hindustan the main sources are enumerated 
in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India and in Nassau Lees’ 
Materials for the history of India. Doubtless all will be 
exhausted for the coming Cambridge History of India. 

EVENTS OE THE UNCHRONICLED YEARS 
926 AH. —DEC. 23RD 1519 TO DEC. i2th 1520 AD. 

The question of which were Babur’s “ Five expeditions ” into 
Hindustan has been often discussed ; it is useful therefore tc 
establish the dates of those known as made. I have entered 
one as made in this year for the following reasons ; — it broke 
short because Shah Beg made incursion into Babur’s territories, 
and that incursion was followed by a siege of Qandahar which 
several matters mentioned below show to have taken place in 
926 AH. 
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o. Expedition into Hindustan, 

The march out from Kabul may have been as soon as muster 
and equipment allowed after the return from Lamghan chronicled 
in the diary. It wa.s made through Bajaur where refractory 
tribesmen were brought to order. The Indus will have been 
forded at the usual place where, until the la.st one of 932 AH. 
( 1 525 AD.), all expeditions crossed on the outward march. Bhira 
was traversed in which were Babur’s own Commanders, and 
advance was made, beyond lands yet occupied, to Sialkot, 
72 miles north of Labor and in the Rechna dii-db. It was 
occupied without resistance; and a further move made to what the 
MSS. call Sayyid[)Qr ; this attempted defence, wa.s taken by 
assault and put to the sword. No place named Sayyidpur is 
given in the Gazetteer of India, but the Ayln~i~akhari mentions 
a Sidhpur which from its neighbourhood to Sialkot may be what 
Babur look. 

Nothing indicates an intention in Babur to join battle with 
Ibrahim at this time ; Labor may have been his objective, after 
he had made a demonstration in force to strengthen his footing 
in Bhira. Whatever he may have planned to do beyond 
Sidhpur (?) was frustrated by the news which took him back to 
Kabul and thence to Qandahar, that an incursion into his 
territory had been made by Shah Beg. 

h. Shah Shujd" Beg s posit io 7 i. 

Shah Beg was now holding Qandahar, Shal. Mustang and 
Siwistan.' He knew that he held Qandahar by uncertain 
tenure, in face of its desirability for Babur and his own lesser 
power. His ground was further weakened by its usefulness for 
operations on Harat and the presence with Babur of Bai-qara 
refugees, ready to seize a chance, if offered by Isma‘irs waning 
fortunes, for recovery of their former seat. Knowing his weak- 
ness, he for several years had been pushing his way out into 
Sind by way of the Bolan-pass. 

His relations with Babur were ostensibly good ; he had sent 
him envoys twice last year, the first time to announce a success 

‘ Shal (the local name of English Quetta) was taken by Zu’l-nun in 884 ah. 
(1479 AD.) ; Siwistan Sh&h Beg took, in second capture, about 917 ah. (1511 AD.), 
from a colony of Barlas Turks under Hr Wall Barl&s. 
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at Kahan had in the end of 924 ah. (Nov. 1519 AD.). His son 
Hasan however, with whom he was unreconciled, had been for 
more than a year in l^abur’s company, — a matter not unlikely to 
stir under-currents of unfriendliness on either side. 

His relations with Shah Isrnahl were deferential, in appearance 
even vassal-like, as is shewn by Khwand-amir’s account of his 
appeal for intervention against Habur to the .Shah's officers 
in Harat. Whether he read the khutbn for an}’ suzerain is 
doubtful ; his son Hasan, it may be said, read it later on for 
Babur. 

c\ The impelling cause of this siege of Qandahar. 

Jhecisely what Shan Beg did to bring J^abur back from the 
Panj-ab and down upon Qandahar is not found mentioned by 
any source. It seems likely to have been an affair of subordinates 
instigated by or for him. Its immediate agents may have been 
the Nikdiri (NukdiriJ and Hazara tribes Babur punished on his 
way south. Their location was the western border- land ; they 
may have descended on the Great North Road or have raided 
for food in that famine year. It seems certain that Shah Beg 
made no .serious attemf)t on Kabul ; he was too much occupied 
in .Sind to allow him to do .so. Some unused source may throw 
light on the matter incidentally ; the offence may have been 
small in itself and yet sufficient to determine Babur to remove 
risk from his rear ’ 

d. Qandahar. 

The Qandahar of Babur’s sieges was difficult of capture ; he 
had not taken it in 913 AH. (f. 208/;) by siege or assault, but by 
default after one day’s fight in the open, 'fhe strength of its 
position can be judged from the following account of its ruins 
as they were seen in 1879 AD., the military details ol which 
supplement Bellew’s de.scription quoted in Appendix J. 

The fortifications are of great extent with a treble line of 
bastioned walls and a high citadel in the centre. The place is 
in complete ruin and its locality now useful only as a grazing 
ground. . . . “ The town is in three parts, each on a separate 

’ Was tlie attack made in reprisal for Shah Beg’s further aggression on the Barlas 
lands and Babur’s hereditary subjects? Had the.se appealed to the head of their tribe? 
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eminence, and capable of mutual defence. The mountain had 
been covered with towers united by curtains, and the one on the 
culminating point may be called impregnable. It commanded 
the citadel which stood lower down on the second eminence, and 
this in turn commanded the town which was on a table-land 
elevated above the plain. The triple walls surrounding the city 
were at a considerable distance from it. After exploring the 
citadel and ruins, we mounted by tlie gorge to the summit of 
the hill with the impregnable fort. In this gorge are the ruins 
of two tanks, some 8o feet square, all destro)'ed, with the pillars 
fallen ; the work is pukka in brick and chundrn (cement) and 
each tank had been domed in ; they would have held about 
400,000 gallons each.” (Le Messurier’s Kandahar in i8jg ad 
PP- 223, 245.) 

f. Babur s sieges of Qandahdr 

The term of five years is found associated wath Babur’s sieges 
of Qandahar, .sometimes suggesting a single attempt of five years’ 
duration. I'his it is easy to show incorrect ; its root may be 
Mir Masum’s erroneous chronology. 

The day on w hich the keys of Qandahar were made over to 
Babur is known, from the famous in.scriptiori which commemO' 
rates the event (A[)pcndix J). as Shawwal 1 3th 92S AM. 
Working backw'ards from this, it is known that in 927 AM. terms 
<jf surrender were made and that Babur went back to Kabul ; 
he is besieging it in 926 am.- the year under description ; his 
annals of 925 am. arc complete and contain no siege ; the year 
924 AM. appears to liave had no siege, Shah Beg w^as on the 
Indus and his .son was for at least part of it with Babur ; 923 am. 
w as a year of intended siege, frustrated by Babur’s owm illness ; 
of any siege in 922 am. there is as yet no record known. So 
that it is certain there was no unremitted bcleaguerment through 
five years. 

/ The siege 0/^26 ah, {1^20 ad.). 

When Babur sat down to lay regular siege to Qandahar, with 
mining and battering of the walks,* famine wTis desolating the 

' Le Messuricr writes (/.r. p. 224) that at Old 9)andahar “ many stone balls lay 
about, spine with a diameter of 18 inches, others of 4 or 5, chi.selled out of limestone. 
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country round. The garrison was reduced to great distress ; 

pestilence/’ ever an ally of Qandahar, broke out within the 
walls, spread to Babur’s camp, and in the month of Tir (June) 
led him to return to Kabul. 

In the succeeding months of respite, Shah Beg pushed or in 
Sind and his former slave, now commander, Mehtar Sambhal 
revictuallcd the town. 

927 All.— DEC. 12TI1 1520 To DEC. 1st 1521 AD. 
cr. The manuscript sources. 

Two accounts of the sieges of Qandahar in this and next year 
are available, one in Khwand-amir’s Habibu s-siyar, the other in 
Ma ‘sum ThakkarV ' Tdrikh-i~sind. As lliey have important 
differences, it is necessary to consider the opportunities of their 
authors for information. 

Khwand-amir finislied his history in i 524-29 ad. His account 
of these affairs of Qandahar is contemporar\' ; he was in close 
touch with several of tlie actors in them and ina\' ha\ e been in 
Harat tlirough their course ; one of his [)atrons, Amir Ghiyic'^u’d'- 
din, was put to death in this year in Harat because of susj)icion 
that he was an ally of Babur ; his nephew, anotlier Ghiyasu’d- 
din was in Qandahar, the bearer next \’ear of its keys to Jkibur ; 
moreover he was with Babur himself a few )’ears later in 
Hindustan. 

Mir Ma‘sum wrote in ifioOAD. 70 to 73 years after Khwand- 
amir. Of these sieges he tells what may have been traditional 
and mentions no manuscript authorities. Blochmann’s biography 
of him (Ayln-i-akbarl {). 514) shews his ample opportunity of 
learning orally what had happened in the Arghun invasion of 
.Sind, but does not mention the cjipportunity for hearing traditions 
about Qandahar which his term of office there allowed him. 
During that term it was that he added an inscription, com- 
memorative of Akbar’s dominion, to Ik'ibur’s own at Chihil-zina, 
which records the date of the capture of Qandahar (928 All. — 
1522 AU.). 

These were said to have been used ir sieves in the times of the Arabs and propelled 
from a machine called manjanic a sort of balista or catapult.” Meantime perhaps 
they served Babur ! 
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b. The Hablbu's-siyar account (lith. ed. iii, part 4, p. 97). 

Khwand-amlr’s contemporary narrative allows Masum’s to 
dovetail into it as to some matters, but contradicts it in the 
important ones of date, and mode of surrender by Shah Beg to 
Babur. It states that Babur was resolved in 926 AH. (152OAD.) 
to uproot Shah Shuja' Beg from Qandahar, led an army against 
the place, and “ opened the Gates of war”. It gives no account 
of the siege of 926 AH. but passes on to the occurrences of 
927 AH. (1521 AD.) when Shah Beg, unable to meet Ihibur in 
the field, shut himself up in the town and strengthened the 
defences. Babur put his utmost pressure on the besieged, ” often 
riding his piebald horse clo.se to the moat and urging his men 
to fier)' on.set.” ddie garrison resisted manfully, breaching the 
” life-rortrcsscs ” of the Kabulis with sword, arrow, spear and 
death-dealing stone, but Ihibur’s heroes were most often victorious, 
and drove their assailants back through the Gates. 

c. Death of Khan Mirzd reported to Ddbur. 

Meantime, continues Khwand-amir, Khan Mlr/ai had died in 
Badakhshan ; the news was l)rought to Babur and caused him 
great grief ; he ap{)ointed lluma^ un to succeed the Mirza while 
he liimself prosecuted the siege of Qandahar and the conqtiest 
of the G arm -sir.' 

d. Negociations ivith Babur. 

The Governor of llarat at this time was Shah Ismahl’s son 
'Fahmasp, between six and sexen years old. II is guardian Amir 
Khan took cliief part in tlie diplomatic intervention with Babur, 
but as.sociated with him was Amir Gliix asu’d-din — the [)atron of 
Khw;hid-amir already mentioned — until put to death as an ally 
of Babur, llie di.scu.ssion had with Ikibur reveals a com[)lexity 
of motives demanding attention. Nominally undertaken though 
intervention was on behalf of Shah Beg, and certainly so at his 
request, the Persian officers seem to have been less anxious on 

* “Just then came a letter from Badakhshan saying, ‘ Mirza Khan is dead ; Mirza 
Sulaiinan (his son) is young ; the Auzbegs are near ; take thouglit for this kingdom 
lest (which God forbid) Badakhshan should be lost.’ Mirza Sulaiman’s mother 
(Sulfan-nigar Khanim)had brought him to Kabul” (Ciubbadan’s H. N. f. ^). 
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his account than for their own position in Khurasan, their master’s 
position at the time being weakened ill success against the 
Sultan of Rum. To Babur, Shah Beg is written of as though he 
were an insubordinate vassal whom l^iibiir was reducing to order 
for the Shah, but when Amir Khan heard that Shah Ik^g was 
hard pressed, hewas much distressed because he feared a victorious 
Babur might move on Kliurasan. Nothing indicates however 
that Babur had Khurasan in his thoughts; Hinflfistan was his 
objective, and Qandahar a help on the wav ; but as Amir Khan 
had this fear about him, a {)robal)le ground for it is provided h\ 
the presence with Babur of Ik'ii-qara exiles uhf)se ambition il 
must have been to recover their former seat. W hether for 1 larat, 
Kabul, or Hindustan, Qandahar was strength. Another matter 
not fitting the avowed purpose of the di|)lomatic intervention is 
the death of Ghiyasu’d-din because an all\’ of Ihd^ur ; this makes 
Amir Khan seem to count ]kB)ur as Isina'il s enem)s 

Shah Beg’s requests for intervention began inQ^’b.Ml.f l 520 AD.), 
as also did the remonstrance of the J'ersian officers with Jkabur ; 
his couriers followed one another with entreat)’ that the Amirs 
would contrive for Babur to retire, with j)romise of obeisance 
and of yearly tribute. The Amirs .set forth to Babur that though 
Shah Shuja‘ Beg had offended and had lieen deserving of wrath 
and chastisement, yet, as he was penitent and had promised 
loyalty and tribute, it was now proper for Jkabur to raise the siege 
(of 926 AH.) and go back to Kabul. To this Baliur answered 
that Shah Beg’s promise was a vain thing, on which no reliance 
could be placed ; please God !, said he, he himself would take 
Qandahar and send Shah Beg a prisoner to I larat ; and that 
he should be ready then to give the ke)’s of the town and the 
pos.session of theGarm-sir to any-one apjiointed to receive them. 

This correspondence suits an assumption that Babur acted for 
Shah Isma‘il, a diplomatic assumption merely, the verbal veil, 
on one side, for anxiety lest Ikibur or those with him should 
attack Harat,— on the otlier, for liabur’s resolve to hold Qandahar 
himself. 

Amir Khan was not satisfied with Babur’s answer, but had his 
attention distracted by another matter, presumably ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 
Khan’s attack on Harat in the spring of the year (March-April 
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1521 AD.). Negociations appear to have been resumed later, 
since Khwand-amir claims it as their result that Babur left 
Qandahar this year. 

€. The Tdrtkh-i-sind account, 

Mir Ma‘.sum is very brief ; he says that in this year (his 
922 AH.), Rabur went down to Qandahar before the year’s tribute 
in grain had been collected, destroyed the standing crops, encom- 
passed the town, and reduced it to extremity ; that Shah Beg, 
wearied under reiterated attack and pre-occupied by operations 
in Sind, proposed terms, and that these were made with stipulation 
for the town to be his during one year more and then to be given 
over to Babur. These terms settled, Babur went to Kabul, Shah 
Beg to Siwi. 

The Arghun families were removed to Shal and Siwi, so that 
the year’s delay may hav'e been an accommodation allowed for 
this purpose. 

f. Concerning dates. v 

I'here is much discrepancy between the dates of the two 
historians. Khwand-amlr’s agree with the few fixed ones of the 
period and with the course of events ; several of Mafsum’s, on 
the contrary, are seriatim five (lunar) years earlier. For instance, 
events Khwand-amIr places under 927 AH. Ma‘sum places under 
922 AH. Again, while Masum correctly gives 913 AH. 507 AD.) 
as the year of Babur’s first capture of Qandahar, he sets up a 
discrepant series later, from the success Shah Beg had at Kalian ; 
this he allots to 92 1 AH. (1515 AD.) whereas Babur received news 
of it (f 233^) in the beginning of 925 ah. (1519 ad.). Again, 
Ma‘sum makes Shah Hasan go to Babur in 921 AH. and stay 
two years ; but Hasan spent the whole of 925 AH. with Babur 
and is not mentioned as having left before the second month of 
926 AH. Again, Masum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys 
of Qandahar in 923 AH. (15 17 AD.), but 928 ah. (1522 ad.) is 
shewn by Khwand-amir’s dates and narrative, and is inscribed 
at Chihil'Zina.* 


* infra and Appendix J. 
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928 AH.— DEC. 1st 1521 to NOV. 20th 1522 AD. 

a. Babur visits Badakhshdn, 

Either early in this year or late in the previous one, Babur and 
Mahim went to visit Humayun in his government, probably 
to Faizabad, and stayed with him what Gul-badan calls 
a few days. 

b. Expedition to Qajidahdr. 

This year saw the end of the duel for possession of Qandahar. 
Khwand-amir’s account of its surrender differs widely from 
Ma‘sum’s. It claims that Babur’s retirement in 927 ah . was due 
to the remonstrances from Harat, and that Shah Beg, worn out 
by the siege, relied on the arrangement the Amirs had made 
with Babur and went to Siwi, leaving one ‘Abdu’hbaqi in charge 
of the place. This man, says Khwand-amir, drew the line of 
obliteration over his duty to his master, sent to Babur, brought 
him down to Qandahar, and gave him the keys of the town — 
by the hand of Khwand-amir’s nephew Ghiyasu’d-din, specifies 
the Tarkhdn-ndma, In this year messengers had come and 
gone between Babur and Harat ; two men employed by Amir 
Khan are mentioned by name ; of them the last had not returned 
to Harat when a courier of Babur’s, bringing a tributary gift, 
announced there that the town was in his master’s hands. 
Khwand-amir thus fixes the year 928 ah. as that in which the 
town passed into Babur’s hands ; this date is confirmed by the 
one inscribed in the monument of victory at Chihil-zina which 
Babur ordered excavated on the naze of the limestone ridge 
behind the town. The date there given is Shawwal 1 3th 928 ah . 
(Sep. 6th 1522 AD.). 

Masum’s account, dated 923 All. (i 5 * 7 AD.), is of the briefest : — 
Shah Beg fulfilled his promise, much to Babur’s approval, by 
sending him the keys of the town and royal residence. 

Although Khwand-amir’s account has good claim to be 
accepted, it must be admitted that several circumstances can be 
taken to show that Shah Beg had abandoned Qandahar, e.g. the 
removal of the families after Babur’s retirement last year, and 
his own absence ih a remote part of Sind this year. 
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c. The year of Shah Beg's death. 

Of several variant years assigned for the death of Shah Beg 
in the sources, two only need consideration.* There is con.sensus 
of opinion about the month and close agreement about the day, 
Sha'ban 22nd or 23rd. Masum gives a chronogram, Skahr- 
Shdbdn, (month of Sha‘ban) which yields 928, but he does not 
mention where he obtained it, nor does anything in his narrative 
shew what has fixed the day of the month. 

Two objections to 928 are patent : ( 1 ) the doubt engendered 
by Ma‘sum’s earlier ante-dating ; (2) that if 928 be right, Shah 
Beg was already dead over two months when Qandahar was 
surrendered. This he might have been according to Khwand- 
nmir’s narrative, but if he died on Sha‘ban 22nd 928 (July 2uth 
1522), there was time for the news to have reached Qandahar, 
and to have gone on to Harat before the surrender. Shah Beg’s 
death at that time could not have failed to be associated in 
Khwand-amir’s narrative with the fate of Qandahar ; it might 
have pleaded some e.xcuse with him for ‘Abdu’l-baqi, who might 
even have had orders from Shah Hasan to make the town over 
to Babur whose suzerainty he had acknowledged at once on 
succession by reading the khutba in his name. Khwand-amir 
however does not mention what would have been a salient point 
in the events of the siege ; his silence cannot but weigh against 
the 928 ah. 

The year 93c AH. is given by Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s Tabaqdt- 
i-akbari (lith. cd. p. 637), and this year has been adopted by 
Erskine, Beale, and Ney Elias, perhaps by others. Some light 
on the matter may be obtained incidentally as the sources are 
examined for a complete history of India, perhaps coming from 
the affairs of Multan, which was attacked by Shah Hasan after 
communication with Babur. 

d, Babur s literary work in (^28 ah. and earlier 

1. The Mubin, This year, as is known from a chronogram 
within the work, Babur wrote the Turk! poem of 2000 lines to 
which Abu’l-fazl and Badayuni give the name Mubin (The 


' E. & D.’s History of India^ i. 312. 
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Exposition), but of which the true title is said by Xht Nafd'isu'l- 
ma'dsir to beZ^^^r fiqa mudatyan(The Law expounded). Sprenger 
found it called also Fiqa~i~bdburt (Babur’s Law). It is a versified 
and highly orthodox treatise on Muhammadan Law, written for 
the instruction of Kamran. A Commentary on it, called also 
Mubin, was written by Shaikh Zain. Babur quotes from it 
(f. 351/^) when writing of linear measures. Ber^zine found and 
published a large portion of it as part of his Chrestomathie Turquc 
(Kazan 1857) ; the same fragment may be what was published 
by Ilminsky. Teufel remarks that the MS. used by Ber^zine may 
have descended direct from one sent by Babur to a distinguished 
legist of Transoxiana, because the last words of Bert^zine’s imprint 
are Babur’s Begleitschrciben {envoi) ; he adds the expectation 
that the legist’s name might be learned. Perhaps this recipient 
was the Khwaja Kalan, son of Khwaja Yahya, a Samarkand! to 
whom Babur sent a copy of his Memoirs on March 7th 1520 
(935 ah. f. 363).^ 

2. The Bdbur-ndina diary of 925-6 AH. ( r 5 19-20 AD.). This 
is almost contemporary with the Mtibm and is the earliest part 
of the Bdbur-ndma writings now known. It was written about 
a decade earlier than the narrative of 899 to 914 AH. (1494 to 
1507 AD.), carries later annotations, and has now the character 
of a draft awaiting revision. 

3. A Dhvdn (Collection of poems). By dovetailing a few 
fragments of information, it becomes clear that by 925 AH. 
(1919 AD.) Babur had made a Collection of poetical compositions 
distinct from the Rampur Diwdn ; it is what he sent to Pulad 
Sultan in 925 AH. (f. 238). Its date excludes the greater part 
of the Rampur one. It may have contained those verses to 
which my husband drew attention in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review of 1911, as quoted in the Abushqa; and it may have 
contained, in agreement with its earlier date, the verses Babur 
quotes as written in his earlier years. None of the quatrains 
found in the Abushqa and there attributed to “Babur Mirza”, 

* For accounts of the Akbar-nimal^xh. Ind. ed. i. Ii8, trs. H. Beveridge 

i. 278 note, BadayunI ib. i, 343, trs. Ranking p. 450, Sprenger ZD MG. 1862, 
Teufel ib. 1883. The Akbar-nama account appears in Turk! in the “Fragments” 
associated with Kchr’s transcript of the B.N. (JR AS. 1908, p. 76, A. S. B.’s art. 
BUbur-nAma. Babur mentions the Mubin (f. 252/^, f. 351b). 
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are in the Rampur Diwdn ; nor are several of those early ones 
of the Bdbur-ndma. So that the Diwan sent to Pulad Sultan 
may be the source from which the Abfishqa drew its examples. 

On first examining these verses, doubt arose as to whether 
they were really by Babur Mtrdnshdhi ; or whether they were 
by “ Babur Mirza ” SkdhrukhL Fortunately my husband lighted 
on one of them quoted in the Sanglakh and there attributed to 
Babur Padshah. The Abushqa quatrains are used as examples 
in de Courteille’s Dictiofiary^ but without an author’s name ; they 
can be traced there through my husband’s articles.* 

929 AH. —NOV. 20th 1522 to NOV. 10th 1523 AD. 
a. Affairs of Hindustan. 

The centre of interest in Babur’s affairs now moves from 
Qandahar to a Hindustan torn by faction, of which faction one 
result was an appeal made at this time to Babur by Daulat Khan 
Ludi {Yusuf -khail) and ‘Alau’d-din ‘Alam Khan Ludi for help 
against Ibrahim.^ 

The following details are taken mostly from Ahmad Yadgar’s 
Tdrlkhd-saldtin-i-afdghana'^ : — Daulat Khan had been summoned 
to Ibrahim’s presence; he had been afraid to go and had sent 
his son Dilawar in his place ; his disobedience angering Ibrahim, 
Dilawar had a bad reception and was shewn a ghastly exhibit 
of disobedient commanders. Fearing a like fate for himself, he 
made escape and hastened to report matters to his father in 
Labor. His information strengthening Daulat Khan’s previous 
apprehensions, decided the latter to proffer allegiance to Babur 
and to ask his help against Ibrahim. Apparently ‘Alam Khan’s 
interests were a part of this request. Accordingly Dilawar 
(or Apaq) Khan went to Kabul, charged with his father’s 
message, and with intent to make known to Babur Ibrahim’s 

* JRAS. 1901 , Persian MSS. in Indian Libraries (description of the Rampur 
Dtwdn)\ AQR. 191 1 , BdbuPs Diwdn {i.e. the Kkmput Diwdn) ; and Same verses 
of the Emperor Bdbur (the Abushqa quotations). 

For Dr. E. D. Ross’ Reproduction and account of the Rampur JASB. 1910 . 

“ “After him (Ibrahim) was Babur King of Dihli, who owed his place to the 
Pathans,” writes the Afghan poet Khush-h&I Khattak (Afghan Po#‘ts of the XVII 
century, C. E. Biddulph, p. 5^)- 

5 The translation only has been available (E. & D.’s H. of I., vol. i). 
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evil disposition, his cruelty and tyranny, with their fruit of 
discontent amonest his Commanders and soldiery. 

h. Reception of Dildwar Khan in Kabul. 

Wedding festivities were in progress * when Dilawar Khan 
reached Kabul. He presented himself, at the Char-bagh may 
be inferred, and had word taken to Babur that an Afghan was 
at his Gate with a petition. When admitted, he demeaned 
himself as a suppliant and proceeded to set forth the distress of 
Hindustan. Babur asked w^hy he, who.se family had so long 
eaten the salt of the Ludis, had so suddenly deserted them for 
himself Dilawar answered that his family through 40 years had 
upheld the Ludi throne, but that Ibrahim maltreated Sikandar’s 
amirs, had killed 25 of them without cause, some by hanging, 
some burned alive, and that there was no hope of safety in him. 
Therefore, he said, he had been sent by many amirs to Babur 
whom they were ready to obey and for whose coming they were 
on the anxious watch. 

c. Babur asks a sign. 

At the dawn of the day following the feast, Babur prayed in 
the garden for a sign of victory in Hindustan, asking that it 
should be a gift to himself of mango or betel, fruits of that land. 
It .so happened that Daulat Khan had sent him, as a present, 
half-ripened mangoes pre.served in honey ; when these w^ere set 
before him, he accepted them as the sign, and from that time 
forth, says the chronicler, made preparation for a move on 
Hindustan. 

d. 'Alam Khan. 

Although ‘Alam Khan seems to have had some amount of 
support for his attempt against his nephew, events show he had 
none valid for his purpose. That he had not Daulat Khan’s, 
later occurrences make clean Moreover he seems not to have 
been a man to win adherence or to be accepted as a trustworthy 
and sensible leader.^ Dates are uncertain in the absence of 

* The marriage is said to have been Kamran’s <E. & D.’s trs.). 

^ Erskine calculated that ‘Alam Khan was now well over 70 years of age (H. of 
L i, 421 n.). 
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Babur’s narrative, but it may have been in this year that ‘Alam 
Khan went in person to Kabul and there was promised help 
against Ibrahim. 

e. Birth of Gul~badan. 

Either in this year or the next was born Dil-dar’s third 
daughter Gul-badan, the later author of an Hu}ndyun'ndma 
written at her nephew Akbar’s command in order to provide 
information for the Akbar-ndma. 

930 AM.— xNOV. 10th 1523 to OCT. 29th 1524 AD. 
a, Bdburs fourth expedition to Hindustdn. 

This expedition differs from all earlier ones by its co-operation 
with Afghan malcontents against Ibrahim Lildi, and by having 
for its declared purpose direct attack on him through reinforce- 
ment of ‘Alam Khan. 

Exactly when the start from Kabul was made is not found 
stated ; the route taken after fording the Indus, was by the 
sub-montane road through the Kakar country ; the Jihlam and 
Chin-ab were crossed and a move was made to within lo miles 
of Labor. 

Labor was Daulat Khan’s head-quarters but he was not in it 
now ; he had fled for refuge to a colony of Biluchls, perhaps \ 
towards Multan, on the approach against him of an army of 1 
Ibrahim’s under Bihar Khan Ludi, A battle ensued between ^ 
Babur and Bihar Khan ; the latter was defeated with great 
slaughter ; Babur’s troops followed his fugitive men into I^hor, 
plundered the tow^and burned some of the bazars, j 

Four days were speiit near Labor, then move south was made 
to Dibalpur which was stormed, plundered and put to the sword. 
The date of this capture is known from an incidental remark of 
Babur about chronograms (f. 325), to be mid-RablVl-awwal 
930 ah. {area Jan. 22nd i 5-4 AD.)/ From Dibalpur a start was 
made for Sihrind but before this could be reached news arrived 
which dictated return to Labor. 


' A. N. trs. H. Beveridge, i, 239 . 
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b. The cause of return. 

Daulat Khan*^ action is the obvious cause of the retirement. 
He and his sons had not joined Babur until the latter was 
at Dibalpur ; he was not restored to his former place in charge 
of the important Labor, but was given Jalandhar and Sultanpur, 
a town of his own foundation. Th s angered him extremely 
but he seems to have concealed his feelings for the time and to 
have given Babur counsel as if he were content. His son Dilawar, 
however, represented to Babut that his father’s advice was 
treacherous ; it concerned a move to Multan, from which place 
Daulat Khan may have come up to Dibalpur and connected 
with which at this ^ime, something is recorded of co-operation 
by Babur and Shah Hasan Arghfin. Hut the incident is not 
yet found clearly described by a source. Dilawar Khan told 
Babur that his father’s object was to divide and thus weaken 
the invading force, and as this would have been the result of 
taking Daulat Khan’s advice, Babur arrested him and Apaq on 
suspicion of treacherous intent. They were soon released, and 
Sultanpur was given them, but they fled to the hills, there to 
await a chance to swoop on the Panj-ab. Daulat Khan’s 
hostility and his non-fulfilment of his engagement with Babur 
placing danger in the rear of an eastward advance, the Panj-ab 
was garrisoned by Babur’s own followers and he himself went 
back to Kabul. 

It is evident from what followed that Daulat Khan commanded 
much strength in the Panj-ab ; evident also that something 
counselled delay in the attack on Ibrahim, perhaps closer cohesion 
in favour of ‘Alam Khan, certainly removal of the menace of 
Daulat Khan in the rear ; there may have been news already 
of the approach of the Auzbegs on Balkh which took Babur 
next year acro.ss Hindu-kush. 

The Panj-db garrison. 

The expedition had extended Babur’s command considerably, 
notably by obtaining possession of Labor. He now posted in 
it Mir ‘Abdu’l-'aziz his Master of the Horse ; in Dibalpur he 
posted, with ‘Alam Khan, Baba Qashqa Mughul\ in Slalkot, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, in Kalanur, Muhammad ‘All Tajik. 
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d. Two deaths. 

This year, on Rajab 19th (May 23rd) died Ismail Safawi at 
the age of 38, broken by defeat from Sultan Salim of Rum.* 
He was succeeded by his son Tahmasp, a child of ten. 

This year may be that of the death of Shah Shuja‘ Arghun^ 
on Sha'ban 22nd (July i8th), the last grief of his burden being 
the death of his foster-brother Fazil concerning which, as well 
as Shah Beg’s own death, Mir Ma‘sum’s account is worthy of 
jfull reproduction. Shah Beg was succeeded in Sind by his .son 
iHasan, who read the khutha for Babur and drew closer links 
with Babur’s circle by marrying, either this year or the next. 
Khalifa’s daughter Gul-barg, with whom betrothal had been 
made during Hasan’ visit to Babur in Kabul. Moreover 
Khalifa’s son Muhibb-i-‘ali married Nahid the daughter of Qasim 
Kukiilda.sh and Mah-chuchuk (f 214^). The.se alliances 

were made, says Masum, to strengthen Ha.san’s position at 
Babur’s Court. 

c. A garden detail. 

In this year and presumably on his return from the Panj-ab, 
Babur, as he himself chronicles (f 132), had plantains (bananas) 
brought from Hindu.stan for the Bagh-i-wafa at Adinapur. 

931 AH.— OCT. 29th 1524 to OCT. 18th 1525 AD. 
a. Daulat Khan, 

Daulat Khan’s power in the Panj-ab is shewn by what he 
effected after dispos.sessed of Labor. On Babur’s return to Kabul, 
he came down from the hills with a small body of his immediate 
followers, seized his son Dilawar, took Sultanpur, gathered a large 
force and defeated ‘Alam Khan in Dibalpur. He detached 5000 
men against Sialkot but Babur’s begs of Labor attacked and 
overcame them. Ibrahim .sent an army to reconquer the Pani-ab ; 

* The following old English reference to Isma'il’s appearance may be quoted as 
found in a corner somewhat out-of-the-way from Oriental matters. In his e.s.say on 
beauty Lord Bacon writes when arguing against the theory that beauty is usually not 
associated with highmindedness, “ But this holds not always ; for Augustus Caesar, 
Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of France, Edward the P'oiirth of England, Alcibiades 
of Athens, Isma‘il the Sophy (Safawi) of Persia, were all high and great spirits, and 
yet the most beautiful men of their times.” 

® Cf. s.a. 928 AH. for discussion of the year of death. 

30 
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Daulat Khan, profiting by its dissensions and discontents, won 
over a part to himself and saw the rest break up. 

b. 'Alain Khan, 

From his reverse at Dibalpur, ‘Alam Khan fled straight to 
Kabul. The further help he asked was promised under the 
condition that while he should take Ibrahim’s place on the throne 
of Dihli, Babur in full suzeraint)^ should hold Labor and all to 
the west of it. This arranged, ‘Alam Khan was furnished with 
a bod)’ of troops, given a royal letter to the Labor begs-ordering 
them to assist him, and started off, ILibur promising to follow 
swiftly. 

‘Alam Khan’s subsequent proceedings arc told by Babur in 
the annals of 932 Alf. (1525 ad.) at the time he rfxeived details 
about them (f. 255^). 

c, Babur called io BalkJi. 

All we nave yet found about this afifair is what Babur says in 
explanation of his failure to follow ‘Alam Khan as promi.sed 
(f. 256), namely, that he had to go to Balkh because all the 
Auzbeg Sultans and Khans had laid siege to it. Light on the 
affair may come from some Betsian or Auzbeg chronicle ; Babur’s 
arrival raised the siege ; and risk must have been removed, for 
Babur returned to Kabul in time to set out for his fifth and last 
expedition to Hindustan on the first day of the second month 
of next year (932 AH. 1525). A considerable body of troops 
was in Badakhshan with Humayun ; their non-arrival next year 
delaying his father’s progress, brought blame on himself. 
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SF.CTIOX III. HINDUSTAN 


'j:i2 AH.— OCT. 18th 1525 to OCT. 8th 1526 AD.' 

{c7. I'ifth expedition into Hindustan.) 

{Nov. II th) On Friday the ist of the month of Safar at the 
date 932 , the Sun being in the Sign of the Archer, we set out 
for llindu.stan, crossed the small rise of Yak-langa, and dis- 
mounted in the meadow to the west of the water of Dih-i-ya‘qub.^ 
VXbdu’l-maluk the armourer came into this camp ; he had gone 
seven or eight months earlier as my envoy to Sultan Sa‘id Khan 
(in Kashghar), and now brought one of the Khan’s men, styled 
Yangi Beg (new beg) Kukuldash who conveyed letters, and 

’ Elph. MS. f. 205/^; W. -i-B. I.O. 215 f. 199/i omits the year’s events on the 
[ground that Shaikli Zain has translated them; 1 . 0 . 217 f. 174; Mems. p. 290 ; 
Kehr’s Codex p. 1084, 

A considerable amount of reliable textual material for revising the Hindustan 
section of the English translation of the BCihur-nama is wanting through loss of pages 
from the Elphinstone Codex ; in one instance no less than an equivalent of 36 folios 
of the I laidarabad Codex are missing {f. 356 et .vey. ), but to set against thi^loss there 
is the valuable per contra that Kehr’s manuscript throughout the section becomes of 
substantial value, losing its I’ersified character and approximating closely to the true 
text of the Elphin.stone and Haidarabad Codices. Collateral help in revi.sion is given 
by the works specified {in loco p, 428) as serving to fill the gap existing in Babur’s 
n.iriativc previous to 932 AH. and ibis notably by those de.scribed by Elliot and 
Dowson. ( )f these last, special help in supplementary details is given for 932 ah. and 
]iart of 933 AH. by Shaikh Zain [KhawiijVp's I'abagat-i-bAhuri, which is a liighly 
rhetorical jiaraj)! ira.se of BMiur’s narrative, requiring familiarity with ornate Persian 
to understand. J'or all my references to it, 1 am indebted to my husband. It may 
be mentioned as an interesting circumstance that the B.M. possesses in Or, 1999 a copy 
of thi.s work which was transcribed in 998 AH. by one of Khwand-amlr’s grandsons 
and, judging from its date, presumably for Abu’i-fazl’s use in the Akbar-nama. 

Like pari ol the Kabul section, the llindu.stan one isHn diary-form, but it is .still 
iiKire heavily surcharged with matter entered at a date later than the diary. R departs 
from the style of tlie preceding diary by an occasional lapse into courtly phrase and 
by exchange of some Turk! words for Arabic and Persian ones, doubtless found 
current in Hind, e.g. fauj., dira, manzil.^ khail-kk&na. 

~ This is the Logar affluent of the Baran-water (Kabul-rivcr). Masson describes 
tin's haltingplacc (iii, 174)- 


1 laidara 
bad MS. 
Fob 251 
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small presents, and verbal messages * from the Khanims and the 
Khan." 

{Nov. 1 8th to 2 1 St) After staying two days in that camp for 
the convenience of the army, 3 we marched on, halted one night,^ 
and next dismounted at Badam-chashma. There we ate a con- 
fection {viajiin). 

{Nov. 22nd) On Wednesday (Safar 6 th), when we had dis- 
mounted at Barik-ab, the younger brethren of Nur Beg — he 
himself remaining in Hindustan — brought gold ashrafis and 
tankas 5 to the value of 20,000 shahrukhls, sent from the Labor 
revenues by Khwaja Husain. The greater part of these moneys 
was despatched by Mulla Ahmad, one of the chief men of Balkh, 
for the benefit of Balkh.^ 

{Nov. 2 .^th) On Friday the 8 th of the month (^^afar), after 
)l 252. dismounting at Gandamak, I had a violent discharge ; 7 by 
God’s mercy, it passed off easily. 


* muhaqqar saughdt u bllak or til&k. A small verbal point arises about blliik (or 
tilak). Bilak is said by Quatremere to mean a gift (N. et E. xiv, 119 n. ) but here 
muhaqqar. saughat expresses gift. Another meaning can be assigned to bilak here, 
[one had also by iildk^\ viz. that of word-of-mouth news or communication, sometimes 
supplementing written communication, possibly secret instructions, possibly small 
domestic details. In bilak., a gift, the root may be bil, the act of knowing, in tilak 
it is til, the act of speaking [whence til, the tongue, and til tutmdk, to get news]. 
In the sentence noted, either word would suit for a verbal communication. Returning 
to bilak as a gift, it may express the nuance of English token., the maker-known of 
friendship, affection and so-on. This differentiates bilak from saughat, used in its 
frequent sense of ceremonial and diplomatic presents of value and importance. 

^ With Sa‘id at this time were two Khanims Sultan-nigar and Daulat-sultan who 
were Babur’s maternal -aunts. Erskine suggested Khub-nigar, but she had died in 
907 AH. (f. 96). 

3 Humayun’s non-arrival would be the main cause of delay. Apparently he should 
have joined before the Kabul force left that town. 

^ The halt would be at But-khak, the last station before the Adinapur road takes 
to the hills. 

5 Discussing the value of coins mentioned by Babur, Erskine says in his History of 
India (vol, i, Appendix E.) which was published in 1854 ad. that he had come to 
think his estimates of the value of the coins was set too low in the Memoirs (published 
in 1826 AD.). This sum of 20,000 shdhrukhis he put at £iOQO. Cf. K. Thomas’ 
Pathan Kings of Dihli and Resources of the Mughal Empire. 

^ One of Masson’s interesting details seems to fit the next stage of Babur’s march 
(iii, 179). It is that after leaving But-khak, the road passes what in the thirties of 
the 19th Century, was locally known as Babur Padshah’s Stone-heap (cairn) and 
believed piled in obedience to Babur’s order that each man in hife army should drop 
a stone on it in passing. No time for raising such a monument could be fitter than 
that of the fifth expedition into Hindustan when a climax of opportunity allowed 
hope of success. 

t rez&ndalik. This Erskine translates, both here and on ff. 253, 254, hy defluxion, 
but de Courteille by rhttnie de cerveau. Shaikh Zain supports de Courteille by 
writing, not rezdndalik, but nuzla, catarrh. De Courteille, in illustration of his 
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{Nov. 25th) On Saturday we dismounted in the Bagh-i-wafa. 
We delayed there a few days, waiting for Humayun and the 
army from that side/ More than once in this history the bounds 
and extent, charm and delight of that garden have been described ; 
it is most beautifully placed ; who sees it with the buyer’s eye 
will know the sort of place it is. During the -short time we 
were there, most people drank on drinking-days^ and took 
their morning ; on non-drinking days there were parties for 
majiln. 

I wrote harsh .letters to Humayun, lecturing him severely 
because of his long delay beyond the time fixed for him to 
join me .3 

{Dec. jrd) On Sunday the 1 7th of Safar, after the morning 
had been taken, Humayun arrived. I spoke very severely to 
him at once. Khwaja Kalan also arrived to-day, coming up 
from Ghazni. We marched in the evening of that same Sunday, 
and dismounted in a new garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja 
Rustam. 

{Dec. 6th) Marching on Wednesday (Safar 20th), we got on 
a raft, and, drinking as we went reached Qush-gurnbaz,-' there 
landed and joined the camp. 

reading of the word, quotes Burnes’ account of an affection common in the Panj-ah 
and there called nuzla, which is a running at the nostrils, that wastes the brain and 
stamina of the Ijody and ends fatally {'Trcntels in Bukhara ed. 1839, ii, 41). 

* Tramontana, north of Hindu-kush. 

" Shaikh Zain says that the drinking days were Saturday, Sunday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

^ The Elph. Codex (f. 208/^) contains the following note of Huniayun’s alK)ut his 
delay; it has been expunged from the text but is still fairly legible : — “The time 
fixed was after ‘Ashvira (loth Muharram, a voluntary fast) ; although we arrived after 
the next-ft)llowing loth {'‘iishur., i.e. of Safar), the delay had been neces.sary. T’ ,e 
purpose of the letters (Babur’s) was to get information ; (in reply) it was repre- 
sented that the equipment of the army of Badakhshan caused delay. If this slave 
(Humayun), trusting to his [father’s] kindness, caused further delay, he has been 
.sorry.” 

Babur’s march from the Bagh-i-wafa was delayed about a month ; Humayun started 
late from Badakhshan ; his force may have needed some stay in Kabul for completion 
of equipment ; his personal share of blame for which he counted on his father's 
forgiveness, is likely to have been connected with his mother’s presence in Kabul. 

Humayun’s note is quoted in Turki by one MS. of the Persian text (B. M. W. -i-B. 
16,623 f. 128) ; and from certain indications in Muhammad Shtrdzi's lithograph 
(p» *63), appears to be in his archetype the Udaipur Codex ; but it is not with all 
MSS. of the Persian text e.ji;-. not with I.O. 217 and 218. A portion of it is in Kehr's 
MS. (p. 1086) 

♦ Bird’s-dome [f. 145^, n.] or The pair {gush) of domes. 
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{Dec. Jth) Starting off the camp at dawn, we ourselves went on 
a raft, and there ate confection {majiin). Our encainping-ground 
was always Qiriq-ariq, but not a.sign or trace of the camp could 
252(^. be seen when we got opposite it, nor an\^ aj)pcarance of our 
horses. Thought I, “ Garm-chashma (1 lot-springj is close In'; 
they may have dismounted there.” So sa\'ing, we went on from 
Oiiiq-ariq. By the time wc reached (jarm-cliashma, tlie very 
day w’as late*' w'c did not stop there, but going on in its 
lateness {kichhi), had the raft tied up somewhere, and s!e[A 
awhile. 

{Dec. Stii) At da)’-break we landed at Yada-bir where, as the 
da\* wore on, the arm}'-folks began to come in. The camp must 
have been at Qiriq-ari(|, but out of our sight. 

There were sex'cral verse-makers on the raft, such as Shaikh 
Abu’l-wajd," Shaikh Zain, Mulla ‘Ali-jan, dhirdi Beg Klidksdr 
and others. In tins compan}' was quoted the foll(.)\\ ing couplet 
of Muhammad Sfilili ; — 

(Persian) With t)iee, arch coquette, for a sweetheart, wh at a an man (U) ■' 

With another than thou where thou art, what can man fin 

Said I, “Compose on these lines” whercuj)C)n those given to 
versifying, did so. As jokes were alwa}’s being made at the 
expense of Mulla ‘Ali-jan, this couplet came offdiand into my 
head : — 

(Persian) With one all he-wildered as thou, what can man do? 

, w hat can man do ? ^ 


' khiid kick huluh ahu ; a little joke perhaps at the lateness both of the day 
and the army. 

- Shaikh Zain’s niatcrnal-uncle. 

3 Shaikh Zain s useful detail that this man s pen-name w'as Sharaf distingui.slies 
him from Muhammad Salih the author of the Shaiham-nafua. 

** i;osha, angle ((/. ^(^osha-j-hai\ limits of work). Parodies were to he made, having 
tlie same metre, rhyme, and refrain as the model eouplet. 

5 I am unable to attach sense to Bfihur’s second line; what is wanted is an illustra- 
tion of two incompatible things. Pahur's redections [infra] condemned his verse. 
Shaikh Zain describes tlie whole episode of the vrrse-inaking on tlu?iia/t, and goes 
on with, “lie (Ikihur) excised this choice couplet Irom the pages of his Acts 
{I4a(/i'a/) with the knife of censure, and scratched it out from tlie tablets of liis noble 
heart with tlie finger-nails of repentance. 1 shall now give an account of this spiritual 
matter” [i.e. the repentance), “by presenting the recantations of his Solomon-like 
Majesty in his very own w'ords, which are weightier than any from the lips of 
Aesop.” Shaikh Zain next quotes the Turk! passage here translated in f. Mention 
of the Miih'n:. 
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{(k Mention, of the Mubin}) 

F'roin time to time before it,^ whatever came into m}’ head, 
of good or bad, grave or jest, used to be strung into verse and 
written down, however empty and harsli the verse might be, but 
while I was composing the Mubin, this thought pierced through 
my dull wits and made way into my troubled heart, “ A pity it Fol. 253. 
will be if the tongue which has treasure of utterances so lofty as 
these are, waste itself again on low words ; sad will it be if again 
vile imaginings find way into the mind that has made exposition 
of these sublime realities.” Since that time I had refrained 
from satirical and jesting verse; I was repentant {tdib) \ but these 
matters were totally out of mind and remembrance when I made 
that couplet fon Mulla ‘Ali-janj.^^ A few da\'s later in Digram 
when I had fever and discharge, followed b\' cough, and I began 
to spit l)lood each time I coughed, I knew whence my reproof 
came; I knew what act of mine had brought this affliction on me. 

“Wdioever shall violate his oath, will violate it to the hurt 
of his own soul ; but whoever shall perform that which he hath 
covenanted with God, to that man surely will He give great 
reward” {Qonxn cap. 4S v. 10). 

( Turki\ VVh.'it is it I do with thee, ah 1 my tongue ? 

My entrails bleed a.s a reckoning for tliee. 

Good once as tliy words were, has followed this verse 
jesting, enipty,^’ obscene, has followed a lie. 

If thou say, “ Burn will I not ! " by kcejiing this vow 
Tliou turnest thy rein from this field of strife. ^ 

‘ The Miihiit Index) is mentioned again and quoted on f. 35 In both 
places its name escaped the notice of Erskine and de Courteille, who here took it for 
tnifi, I, and on f. 35i/» omitted it, matters of which the obvious cause is that both 
translators were less familiar with the poem than it is now easy to he. There is 
amplest textual warrant for reading in both the places indicated above; its 

reinstatement gives to the English and French translations what they have needed, 
namely, tlic clinch of a definite .stimulus and rlate of refientance, which was the 
influence of the Muhin in 928 ah. (1521- 2 ad. ). The whole pas.sage about the 
peccant verse and its fruit of contrition sliould he read with others that express the same 
regret for broken law' and may all have been added to the diary at the same time, 
probably in 935 ah. (1529 AD. ). They will he found grouped in the Index s.u. Babur. 

mundin buriiUy by which I understand, as the grammatical construction will 
warrant, before writing the. Midnn. T o read the words as referring to the peccant 
verse, is to take the clinch off the whole passage. 

J i.t. of the ()orun on which the Mubin is based. 

^ Dropping down-stream, with w inc and good company, he entirely forgot his good 
resolutions. 

^ This appears to refer to the good thoughts cmlK^died in the Mubin. 

- This iq^pears to contrast with the “sublime realities” of the Qorbn. 

^ In view of the interest of the passage, and because this verse is not in the Kampiir 
Diwiin, as are many contained in the Hindustan section, the Turk! original is 
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“0 Lord! we have dealt unjustly with our own souls; if 
Thou forgive us not, and be not merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those that perish ” ^ {Qordn cap. 7 v. 22). 

Taking anew the place of the penitent pleading for pardon, 
I gave my mind rest^ from such empty thinking and such 
unlawful occupation. I broke my pen. Made by that Court, 
such reproof of sinful slaves is for their felicity ; happy are the 
highest and the slave when such reproof brings warning and its 
profitable fruit. 

{c. Narrative resumed) 

{Dec. 8 th continued) Marching on that evening, we dismounted 
at ‘Ah-masjid. The ground here being very confined, I always 
Fol. 2531J. used to dismount on a rise overlooking the camp in the valley- 
bottom .3 The camp-fires made a wonderful illumination there 
at night ; assuredly it was because of this that there had always 
been drinking there, and was so now. 

{Dec. gth and lOtJi) To-day 1 rode out before dawn ; I preferred 
a confection {majim)^ and also kept this day a fast. VVe 
dismounted near Bigram (J'eshawar) ; and next morning, the 
camp remaining on that same ground, rode to Karg-awL^'’ \Vp 
crossed the Siyah-ab in front of Jhgrarn, and formed our hunting- 
circle looking down-stream. After a little, a person brought 

(}U()tecl. My tran.slation differs from those of Mr. Krskine and M. de Courtcillc ; all 
three are tentative of a somewliat difficult verse. 

Ni qila f/iin sinhii^ hi la af til ! 

Jihating di)i minini^ ah him qan dur. 

Nh ha yahhshi disauy ha liazl aila shi'^r 
Biri-si f ah ash ft biri yaly^han dur. 

Car disan\^ kuima min, bfi jazm hi la 
Jalauinyim bit 'arm din yim dur. 

' The Qoran puts tlicsc sayings into ihe mouths of Adam and Kve. 

Hai. MS. tindiinlih; Ilminsky, p. yil, yiindiinth \ VV. -i-Ii. I.O. 217, f, 175, 
sard sakhia. 

Of ‘All-masjid the Second Afghan IVar (otficial account) has a picture which 
might he taken friun Hahur’s camp. 

^ Shaikh Zain’s list of the drinking-days (f. 252 note) explains why sometimes 
Ilabur says he preferred ma'jun. In the instances I have noticed, he does this 
on a drinking-day ; the preference will he lher<*fore for a confection over wine. 
December 9th was a Saturday and drinking day ; on it he mentions the preference; 
I'uesday Nov. 2 1st was a drinking day, and he states that he ate majftn. 

5 presumably the karf^-khUna of f. 222<6, rhinoceros-home in both places. A similar 
name applies to a tract in the Rawalpindi District, — Rabur-khana, Tiger-home, which 
is linked to the tradition of Buddha’s self-sacrifice to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger-cubs. [In this Babur-khana is the town Kacha-kot from which Babur always 
names the river Haru.] 
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word that there was a rhino in a bit of jungle near Digram, and 
that people had been ned near-about it. We betook our- 
selves, loose rein, to the place, formed a ring round the jungle, 
made a noise, and brought the rhino out, when it took its wa}^ 
across the plain. Humayun and those come with him from that 
side (Tramontana), who had never seen one before, were much 
entertained. It was pursued for two miles ; many arrows were 
shot at it ; it was brought down without having made a good 
.set at man or horse. Two others were killed. I had often 
wondered how a rhino and an elephant would behave if brought 
face to face ; this time one came out right in front of .some 
elephants the mahauts were bringing along ; it did not face them Fol. 254 . 
when the mahauts drove them towards it, but got off in another 
direction. 

(d Preparations for ferrying the Indus}) 

On the day we were in Jhgram, several of the begs and 
household were appointed, with pay-masters and d'lwans, si.x or 
.se\'en being put in command, to take charge of the boats at the 
Nil-fd) crossing, to make a list of all who were with the army, 
name b)’ name, and to count them up. 

That evening I had fever and discharge "' which led on to 
cough and every time I coughed, 1 spat blood. Anxiety was 
great but, by (jod’s mere)', it passed off in two or three days. 

{Pec. nth) It rained when we left Jbgram ; we dismounted 
on the Kabtil-watcr. 

{c. News from Ldhor.) 

News came that Daulat Khan and (Apaq) Ghazi Khan, 
having collected an army of from 20 to 30,000, had taken 
Kilaniir, and intended to move on l.ahor. At once Mumin-i-‘ali 
the cfUTimissar}' was sent galloj)ing off to say, “ We are advancing 
march by march ; ' do not fight till we arrive.” 

' This is the first lime on an out ward march that liahur has crossed the Indus t)y 
l»oal; hilluMlo he has used the ford above Auock, once hnwever specifying that men 
on fo()t vvex! put over on rafts. 

‘ f. 253- 

In my Translator’s NoU* (p. 42S), attention was drawn to the c i real m stance that 
Habur alvvnys writes lAiulat Khan Ynsuf-khaily and not Daulat Khan Litdl. In doing 
this, he uses the family- or clan-name instead of the tribal one, Ludi. 
i.€. day by day. 
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{Dec. 14th) With two night-halts on the way, we reached the 
water of Sind (Indus), and there dismounted on Thursday the 
28th (of Safar). 

(/. Ferrying the Indus.) 

, {Dec. i6th) On Saturday the 1st of the first RabT‘, we crossed 
the Sind-water, crossed the water of Kacha-kot (Haru), and 
dismounted on the bank of the river/ The begs, pay-masters 
and dlwans who had been put in charge of the boats, reported 
that the number of those come with the army, great and small, 
good and bad, retainer and non-retainer, was written down as 
12,000. 

{g. The eastward march.) 

The rainfall had been somewhat scant in the plains, but 
. 254^, seemed to have been good in the cultivated lands along the 
hill-skirts ; for these reasons we took the road for Sialkot along 
the skirt-hills. Opposite Hati Kakars country ^ we came upon 
a torrent 3 the waters of which were standing in pools. Those 
pools were all frozen over. The ice was not very thick, as thick 
as the hand may-be. Such ice is unusual in Hindustan ; not 
a sign or trace of any was seen in the years we were {aiduk) in 
the country."^ 

We had made five marches from the Sind-water*, after the 
sixth {Dec. 22nd — Rabi‘ I. 7th) we dismounted on a torrent 
in the camping-ground (jmrt) of the Bugials^ below Balnath 
Jogi’s hill which connects with the Hill of Jud. 

‘ darya., which Babur’s precise use of words €.^^. of darya., ritd., and allows to 
apply here to the Indus only. 

Presumably this was near Parhala, which stands, where the Siihan river quits the 
hills, at the eastern entrance of a wild and rocky gor^e a mile in length. It will have 
been up this gorge that Babur approached Parhala in 925 ah. (Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
p. 11). 

3 i.t. here, bed of a mountain-stream. 

^ The Elphinstone Codex here preserves the following note, the authorship of 
which is attested by the scribe’s remark that it is copied from the handwriting of 
Ilumayun Padshah : — As my honoured father writes, we did not know until we 
occupied Hindustan (932 ah.), but afterwards did know, that ice does form here and 
there if there come a colder year. This was markedly so in the year 1 conquered 
Gujrat (942 AH.-1535 At). ) when it was so cold for two or three days between 
Bhulpur and Gualiar that the waters were frozen over a hand's thickness. 

5 This is a Kakar (Gakkhai) clan, known al.so as Haragowah, of which the location 
in Jahangir Py shah’s time was from Rohlas to Hatya, i.e. about where Babur 
encamped [Memoirs of Jahangir., Rogers and Beveridge, p. 97; E. and D. vi, 309 ; 
Provincial Gazetteers of Rawalpindi and Jihlam, p. 64 and p. 97 respectively). 
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{Dec. 2jrd) In order to let people get provisions, we stayed 
the next day in that camp. 'Araq was drunk on that day. 

Mulla Muh. Pavi^hari told many stories ; never had he been so 
talkative. Mulla Sham.s himself was very riotous ; once he 
began, he did not finish till night. 

d'he slaves and servants, good and bad, who had gone out 
after provisions, went further than this " and heedlessly scattered 
over jungle and plain, hill and broken ground. Owing to this, 
a few were overcome ; Kichkina tunqitdr died there. 

{Dec. 2qtJi) Marching on, we crossed the Bihat-water at a ford 
bel(jw Jilarn (Jihlam) and there dismounted. Wall (Rufus) 
came there to see me. He was the Sialkot reserve, and held 
the parganas of Bimruki and Akriada. Thinking about Sialkot, Fol- ^55* 
I took towards him the position of censure and reproach. He 
excused himself, .sa)Tng “ I had come to my pargana before 
Khusrau Kukuldash left Sialkot ; he did not even send me 
word.’' After listening to his excuse, 1 said, “ Since thou hast 
[)aid no attention to Sialkot, why didst thou not join the begs 
in Labor?” He was convicted, but as work was at hand, 1 did 
not trouble about his fault. 

(//, Scouts sent 7vith orders to Ldhor.) 

{Dec. 2jth) Sayyid Tiifan and Sayyid Lachin were sent 
galloping off, each with a pair-horse,^ to .say in Lfilior, “ Do 
not join battle ; meet us at Sialkot or Parsrur ” (mod. Pasrur). 

It was in everyone’s mouth that Ghazi Khan had collected 30 
to 40,000 men, that Daulat Khan, old as he was, had girt two 
swords to his waist, and that they were resolved to fight. 
Thought I, “The proverb says that ten friends are better than 
nine ; do you not make a mistake : when the Labor begs have 
joined you, fight there and then ! ” 

{Dec. 26th and.2jtli) After .starting off the two men to the 
begs, we moved forward, halted one night, and next dismounted 
on the bank of the Chin-ab (Chan-ab). 


’ andln autub., a reference perhaps to going out beyond the corn-lands, perhaps to 
attempt for more than provisions. 

"" ifush-atj a led horse to ride in change. 
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As Buhlulpur was khalsa^ we left the road to visit it. Its 
fort is situated above a deep ravine, on the bank of the Chin-ab. 
It pleased us much. We thought of bringing Sialkot to it. 
Please God ! the chance coming, it shall be done straightway ! 

Fol. 255^. From Buhlulpur we went to camp by boat. 

(/. Jats mid Gujurs?) 

{Dec. 2 ^th) On Friday the 14th of the first Rabi‘ we dis- 
mounted at Sialkot. If one go into Hindustan the Jats and 
Gujurs always pour down in countless hordes from hill and plain 
for loot in bullock and buffalo. These ill-omened peo[)les are 
just senseless oppressors ! P'ormerly their doings did not concern 
us much because the country was an enemy’s, but they began 
the same senseless work after we had taken it. W’hen we 
reached Sialkot, they fell in tumult on poor and needy folks who 
were coming out of the town to dur camp, and stripped them 
bare. I had the sill}' thieves sought for, and ordered two or 
three of them cut to pieces. 

From Sialkot Nur Beg’s brother Shaham also was made to 
gallop off to the begs in Labor to say, “ Make sure where the 
enemy is ; find out from some well-informed person where he 
may be met, and send us word. 

A trader, coming into this camp, represented that ‘Alain Khan 
had let SI. Ibrahim defeat him. 


' According to Shaikh Zain it was in tins year that B.ilnir made Buhlulpur a royal 
domain (IkM. Add. 26,202 f. 16), hut this does not agree with Babur’s explanation 
that Im visited the place because it was K'halia. Us name suggests that it had belonged 
to liuhlfil JStdl ; Babur may have taken it in 930 ah. when he cajMured Sialkot. It 
never received tlie population of Sialkot, as Babur bad planned it should do because 
pond -water was drunk in the latter town and was a source of disease, 'hhe words in 
which Babur describes its situation arc those he uses of Akhsi (f. 4^^); not improbably 
a resemblance inclined his liking towards Buhlfdpur. (It may be noted that this 
Buhlulpur is mentioned in the .Ayin-i-akbarl and marked on large nraps, hut is not 
found in the G. of 1. 1907.) 

‘ Both names are thus spelled in tl c Bdhur nduia. In view of the inclination of 
TurkI to lung vowels, Babur’s .short one in jat may be worth considcrati(m since 
mudern usage of fat and Jat varies. Mr. Crooke writes tlie full vowel, and mentions 
that J.als are Hindus, .Sikhs, and Muhammadans {’/r/bt's and Caslcs of the North- 
UHstern J'rovinces and Oude, iii, 38). On this point and on the orthography of the 
name, Krskine’s note {Memoirs p. 294) is as follows; ‘‘The Jets or Jat.s are the 
Muhammadan peasantry of ihe Banj-ah, the bank of the Indus, Siwistan etc. and 
must not be confounded with tlie Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the 
Jamna, about Agra etc. and which occupies a subordinate po.sition in the country of 
the Rajputs.” 
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(y. 'A lam Khan s action and failure.^) 

Here are the particulars : — ‘Alam Khan, after taking leave of 
me (in Kabul, 931 AH.), went off in that heat by double marches, 
regardless of those with him.^ As at the time I gave him leave 
to go, all the Auzbeg khans and .sultans had laid siege to Balkh, K 
I rode for Balkh as socm as 1 had given him his leave. On his 
reaching Labor, he insisted to the begs, “ You reinforce me ; the 
Badshah said so ; march along with me ; let us get (Apaq) 
Ghazi Khan to join us ; let us iv.ove on Dihll and Agra.” Said 
they, “ Trusting to what, will you join Ghazi Khan ? Moreover 
the royal orders to us were, ‘ If at any time Ghazi Khan has 
sent his younger brother Haji Khan with his son to Court, join 
him ; or do so, if he has sent them, by way of pledge, to Labor ; 
if he has done neither, do not join him.’ You yourself only 
)^estcrday fought him and let him beat you ! Trusting to what, 
will you join him now? Besides all this, it is not for your 
advantage to join him ! ” Having said what-not of this sort, 
they refu.sed ‘Alam Khan. He did not fall in with their views, 
but sent his .son Sher Khan to speak with Daulat Khan and 
with Ghazi Khan, and afterwards all saw one another. 

‘Alam Khan took with him Hilawar Khan, who had come 
into Labor two or three months earlier after his escape from 
prison ; he took also Mahmud Khan (son of) Khan-i-jahan,3 to 

' The following section contains a later- addition to the diary summarizing the 
action of ‘Alam Khan before and after Ilabui heard of the defeat from the trader he 
mentions. It refutes an opinion found here and there in European writings that 
Babur used and threw over ‘Alam Khan. It and Babur’s further narrative shew that 
‘Alam Khan had little valid backing in Hindustan, that he contributed nothing to 
Babur's success, and that no abstention by lEibur from attack on Ibrahim would have 
set ‘Alam Khan on the throne of Dihli. It and other records, Babur’s and those of 
iVfghan chroniclers, allow it to be said that if ‘Alam Khan had been strong enough to 
accomplish his .share of the compact that he should take and should rule Dihli, Babur 
would have kept to his share, namely, would have maintained supremacy in the 
Banj-ah. He advanced against Ibrahim only >vhen ‘Alam Khan had totally failed in 
arms and in securing adherence. 

" This objurgation on over-rapid marching looks like the echo of complaint made 
to Babur by mqn of his own whom he had given to ‘Alam Khan in Kabul. 

3 Mahmud himself may have inherited his father’s title Khan-i-jahan but a little 
further on he is specifically mentioned as the son of Khan-i-jahan, presumably because 
his father had been a more notable man than he was. Of his tribe it may be noted 
that the Haidarabad MS. uniformly writes Nuhani and not Luhani as i.s usual in 
l^uropean writings, and that it does .so even when, as on f. 149 /^, the word is applied 
to a trader. Concerning the tribe, family, or caste vide G. of I. s.n. Lohanas and 
Crooke l.c. s.n. Baihan, para. 2l. 
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whom a pargana in the Labor district had been g^iven. They 
seem to have left matters at this : — Daulat Khan with Ghazi 
Khan was to take all the begs posted in Hindustan to himself, 
indeed he was to take everything on that side ; ' while ‘Alam 
Foi. 256<5. Khan was to take Dilawar Khan and Haji Khan and, reinforced 
by them, was to capture Dihli and Agra. I small Jilwdni and 
other amirs came and saw ‘Alam Khan ; all then betook 
themselves, march by march, straight for Dihli. Near Indri 
came also Sulaiman Shaikh-zada.' Their total touched 30 to 
40,000 men. 

They laid siege to Dihli but could neither take it by assault 
nor do hurt to tne garrison.^ When SI. Ibrahim heard of their 
assembly, he got an army to horse against them ; when they 
heard of his approach, they rose from before the place and 
moved to meet him. They had left matters at this : — “ If we 
attack by day-light, the Afghans will not desert (to us), for the 
sake of their reputations with one another ; but if we attack at 
night when one man cannot see another, each man will obey 
his own orders.” Twice over they started at fall of day from 
a distance of 12 miles (6 kurohs\ and, unable to bring matters 
to a point, neither advanced nor retired, but just sat on horseback 
for two or three watches. On a third occasion they delivered 
an attack when one watch of night remained — their purpose 
seeming to be the burning of tents and huts ! They went ; they 
set fire from every end ; they made a disturbance. Jalal Khan 
Jig-hat^ came with other amirs and saw ‘Alam Khan. 

SI. Ibrahim did not bestir himself till shoot of dawn from 
where he was with a few of his own fiimily^ within his own 
enclo.sure {sardclia). Meantime ‘Alam Khan’s people were busy 
Foi. 257. with plunder and booty. Seeing the smallness of their number, 
SI. Ibrahim’s people moved out against them in rather small 

^ i.e. west of Dihli territory, the Panj-ab. 

^ He was of the Farmul family of which Babur says (f. 139/^) that it was in high 
favour in Hindustan under the Afghans and of which the author of the IVaqi'at-i- 
mushtagt says that it held half the lands of Dihli 'm (E. and I), iv, 547). 

3 Presumably he could not cut off supplies. 

^ The only word .similar to this that I have found is one “ Jaghat ” said to mean 
serpent and to be the name of a Hindu sub-caste of Nats (C'rooke, iv, 72 A' 73). "J'lie 
word here might be a nick-name. Babur writes it as two words. 

5 khasa-khail, presumably members of the Sahii-khail (family) of the Ludi tribe of 
the Afghan race. 
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force with one elephant. 'Alam Khan’s party, not able to make 
stand against the elephant, ran away. He in his flight crossed 
over into the Mlan-du-ab and crossed back again when he 
reached the Panipat neighbourhood. In Indri he contrived on 
some pretext to get 4 laks from Mian Sulaiman.^ He was 
deserted by Ismail Jilwdnl, by Biban ^ and by his own oldest 
son Jalal, who all withdrew into the Mian-du-ab ; and he had 
been deserted just before the fighting, by part of his troopS; 
namely, by Darya Khan {Nuhdni)\ son Saif Khan, by Kh«an-i- 
jahan {NulLani)\ son Mahmud Khan, and by Shaikh Jamal 
Farmiili. When he was passing through Sihrind with Dilawar 
Khan, he heard of our advance and of our capture of Milwat 
(Malot).-^ On this Dilawar Khan — who always had been my 
well-wisher and on m\' account had dragged out three or four 
months in prison, — left ‘Alam Khiin and the rest and went to 
his family in Sultanpur. He waited on me three or four days 
after we took Milwat. ‘Alam Khan and Haji Khan crossed 
the Shatlut (.i/Vj-water and went into Ginguta,^ one of the strong- 
holds in the range that lies between the valley and the plain .5 
There our Afglian and Hazara^ troops besieged them, and had Fol, 257^. 
almost taken that strong fort when night came on. Those 
inside were thinking of escape but could not get out because of 
the press of horses in the Gate. There must have been elephants 
also ; w hen these were urged forward, they trod down and killed 
many horses. ‘Alam Khan, unable to escape mounted, got out 
on foot in the darkness. After a Ink of difficulties, he joined 
Ghriz) Khan, who harl not gone into Milwat but had fled into the 

^ Erskine «.iigj.'esU*d tJial this man w.as n ricli banker, Iml he miglil well be the 
Earni'di Siiaikh /.ada of f, 250//, in view of the excliange Afghiin historians make of 
the i'armul; title Shaikh for Mian ['rankh-i-sher-shahf^ E. ^ D. iv, 347 and 
'J'jt ikh-i'daudi ih. 457)- 

“ I’his Ihhan, or Ihlian, as Ikitnir always calls him without title, is Malik Bilian 
JiiWiUii. He was assockiied with Shaikli Bayazid Farmuli or, as Afghan writers 
style him, Mian Ikiya/id FarmuH. (Anoilier of his name was Mian Biban, son of 
Mian Ata Sahu-khai! [\l. ]). iv, 347).) 

J This name occurs so frequently in and about the Banj-ah as to suggest that it 
means a fort (Ar. maliiiat ?). I'his one in the Siwaliks was founded by Tatar Khan 
Yusuf ‘khail {Lndi) in the time of Buhlul Ludi (E. and D. iv, 415). ' 

in the Beth Jalandhar du-ab. 

5 i.e, on the Siwaliks, here locally known as Katar Dhar. 

^ Presumably they were from the Hazara district east of the Indus. The Tabaqit- 
i-akharl mentions that this dcta».hment was acting under Khalifa apart from Babur 
and inarching through the skirt-hills (lith. ed. px 182). 
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hills. Not bein^^ received with even a little friendliness by 
Ghazi Khan ; needs must ! he came and waited on me at the 
foot of the dale * near Pehlur. 

{k. Diary resumed.) 

A person came to Sialkot from the Labor beps to say they 
would arrive early jiext mornin" to wait on me. 

{Dec. yotJi) Marching early next (la\' (Rabi* I. iSth), wc 
dismounted at Parsrur. There Miih. ‘All favj:;-ja}i^^, Khwaja 
Husain and several braves waited on me. As tlie enemy’s cam}) 
seemed to be on the Labor .side of the Ravi, we sent ruen out 
under Hiljka for news. Near the third watch of the niydit the)’ 
brought word that the eneni}’, on hearing of us, liad fled, nr) man 
looking to another. 

{Dec. yist) ('retting early to horse and leaving baggage and 
train in the charge of Shiih Mir Husain and Jan Leg. we 
bestirred ouiselves. We reached Kalanur in the afternoon, and 
there dismounted. Muhammad .SI. Mir/.a and ‘/\dil Sl.‘ came 
Fol. 258. to wait on me there, together with some of the begs. 

{Jan. 7 s/ 13^6 .//a) We marched early from Kalanur. On 
the road people gave us almost certain news of (diazi Khan and 
other fugitives. Accordingly wc .sent, fl\’ing after those tliers, 
the commanders Muhammadt, Ahmadi,(jritlLiq-qadam, dVeasurer 
Wall and most of those begs who, in Kabul, harl recent))’ bent 
the knee for their begship. So far it was settled : - J hat it 
would be good indeed if they could overtake and ca|:>ture the 
fugitives ; and that, if they were not able to do this, they \^'erc 
to keep careful watch round Milwat (Malol), so as to |)revent 
those inside from getting out and away. Gha/a Khan was the 
object of this watch. 

(/. Capture of Milwat.) 

{Jan. 2nd and 3rd) After .starting those begs ahead, we 
cros.sed the Biah- water (Beas) opposite Kanwahin and dis- 
mounted. From there we marched to the foot of the vallc)’ of 
Fort Milwat, making two night-halts on the way. The begs who 

’ dun, f. 260 and note. 

^ These were IkHI] refugees from llaral. 

3 Sarkar of Bat^lla, in the Bari du-ah (.-V. -i A. Jarrell, p. no). 
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had arrived beiore us, and also those of Hindustan were ordered 
to dismount in such a way as to besie^^e the place clo.scly. 

A grandson of Daulat Khan, son of his eldest son ‘All Khan, 
lsma‘il Khan by name, came out of Milwat to see me ; he took 
back promise mingled with threat, kindness with menace. 

( Jan. 5///j On b'riday fRabl* I. 2ist) 1 moved camp forward 
to within a mile of the fort, went myself to examine the place, 
posted right, left and centre, then returned to camp. 

Daulat Khan sent to represent to me that Ghazi Khan had Fo). 258/;. 
(led into the hills, and that, if his own faults were pardoned, he 
would take service with me and surrender Milwat. Khwaja 
Mir-i-miran was sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort 
him out ; he came, and with him his son ‘Ali Khan. I had 
ordered that the tur) swa)rds he had girt to his waist to fight 
me with, should be hung from his neck. Was such a rustic 
blockhead possible! With things as they were, he still made 
pretensioiis ! When he v as brought a little forward, I ordered 
the swords to be removed from his neck. At the time of our 
seeing one anotlua*' he hesitated to kneel ; I ordered them to 
pull his leg and make him do so. I had him seated quite in 
front, and ordered a ])er.son well acejuainted with Hindustani to 
interj)ret m\' words to him, one after another. Said I, “Thus 
s{)eak I called tliee h'ather. I shewed thee more honour and 
ix'sjx'ct than thou couldst have asked. Thee and thy sons 
1 saved from door-to-door life amongst the Baluchis.^ Thy 
himily and thy liaraui I freed from Ibrahim’s pri.son-house .3 
Three krors 1 gave thee on Tatar Khan’s lands.^ What ill 
sa}^e.st thou 1 have done thee, that thus thou shouldst hang a 
sword on thy either sidc,-'^ lead an army out, fall on lands of 
ours,^’ and .stir strife and trouble ? ” Dumbfounded, the old man 

^ hiirmhiir wac/t (Index s.n. kurush). 

Bcihur’.s phrasing suggests ])eggary. 

This might refer to the time when Ibrahim’s commander Bihar (Bahadur) Khan 
Nuhanl took Labor (Translator’s Note in loco p. 441). 

^ They were his father’s. Erskine c.stimated the 3 l^^ors at 
s/ii^(/, what hangs on either side, perhaps/a satirical reference to (he a.^s’ burden. 

^ As illustrating Babur’s claim to.xule as a Timurid in HindvKslan, it may be noted 
that in 814 AH. (1411 ad.), Kh‘i?r Khan who is allowed by the date to have been 
a vSayyid ruler in Dihli, sent an emba.ssyto Shahrukh Mirza the then Timurid ruler 
of Samarkand to acknowledge his suzerainty {AfeUia'u's-sa'dain, Quatremere, N. et 
Kx. xlv, 196). 
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Fol. 259. stuttered a few words, but he gave no answer, nor indeed could 
answer be given to words so silencing. He was ordered to 
remain with Khvvaja Mir-i-miran. 

[JajL 6th) On Saturday the 22 nd of the first Rabi‘, 1 went 
myself to safeguard the exit of the himilies and Jiarams^ from 
the fort, dismounting on a rise opposite the Gate. To me there 
came ‘All Klian and made offering of a few ashmfls. People 
began to bring out the families just before the Other Ih'ayer. 
Though Ghazi Khan was reported to ha\'e got away, there \\'ere 
who said they had seen him in the fort. I'or this reason several 
of the household and braves^ were posted at the Gate, in order 
to prevent his escape b\' a ruse, for to get awa)^ wa.. liis full 
intention. 3 Moreox er if jewels and other valuables were being 
taken away by stealth, thex^ xvere to be confiscated. I spent 
that night in a tent pitched on the rise in front of the Gate. 

(Jtvi. "til] Icarix’ next morning, Aluhammadi, Abmadi, SI. 
J unaid, ‘/\bdu1-‘aziz, Muhammad ‘Ah and Ofitliiq- 

qadam xvere ordered to enter the fort and take jxosscssion of all 
Fol. 259*^. effect.^. As there xvas much disturbance at the (Pate, I shot off 
a fexv arroxvs by xvay of cha.stisement. Humaxaln’s stor)’-teller 
{qissa-klnvchi) was struck by the arrow of his destiny <'ind at 
once surrendered his life. 

{Jan. and StJi) After spending two nights*^ on the rise, 
I inspected the fort. I xvent into Ghazi Khan’s book-room 
.some of the precious things found in it, I gave to Huma^mn, 
some sent to Kamran (in Oandahar). There xvere many books 
of learned contents,^' but not so many valuable ones as had at 
first apjicared. I pas.sed that night in the fort ; next morning 
I went back to camp. 

{Jan. gth) It had been in our minds that Ghazi Khan xvas in 
the fort, but he, a man dexoid of nice sense of honour, had 

* Firi.shta say.s that Babur mountecl fur the piirpo.se of preserving the lionour of the 
Afglians and Iiy .so doing enabled the families in the fort to get out of it safely (lith. 
ed. p. 204). 

- chukni ; they will have been of the Corps of brave.s ; Appendix H. 

section r'. ). 

^ klfu kulli yharz an! aid: \ l^er.s. trs. ka yharz-i kiiUi-i au hud, 

* Per.sice, the eves of Sunday and Monday ; Anglice, Saturday and Sunday nights. 

5 Ghazi Khan was learned and a pfict (I'drishta ii, 42). 

^ mullayana khnd, perhaps hooks of learned topic hut not in choice copies. 
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escaped to the hills, abandoning ather, bretliren and .sisters in 
Milwat. 

See that man without honour who never 
rhe fiiee of ji;o()(l luck shall behold ; 
bodily ea^e he chose for himself. 

In hardship he left wife and child {GuUstan cap. i, story 17)- 


[/an. JOtli) Leaving that camp on Wedne.sday, we moved 
towards the I tills to which Ghazi Khan had fled. Wlien we 
dismounted in the vaIle}'-hottom two miles from tlie camp in 
the mouth of Milwat/ Dilawar Khan came and waited on me. 

Daulat Khan, ‘Ah Khan and I.sma‘il Khan, with otltcr chiefs, 
were given into Kitta Beg’s charge who was to convey them to 
tlie Bhira fort of Milwat (Malot),^ and there keep guard over Fob 26 
them. In agreement with Dilawar Khan, blood-ransom was 
fixed for some who had been made over each to one man ; .some 
gave security, some were kept prisoner. Daulat Khan died 
wlicn Kitta Beg reached Sultanpur with the prisoners.^ 

Milwat was given into the charge of Muh. ‘All Jcing-ja 7 ig who, 
pledging his own life for it, left his elder brother Arghun and 
a party of braves in it. A body of from 200 to 250 Afghans 
were told off to reinforce him. 

Khwaja Kalan had loaded several camels with Ghazni wines. 

A party u'as held in his quarters overlooking the fort and the 
whole camp, some drinking 'araq, some wine. It was a varied 
party 

J a swan-valley/) 

Marching on, we cros.sed a low hill of the grazing-grounds 
{arghd-ddl-liq) of Milw at and went into the ddn, as Hindustanis 

' f. 257. It .stands in 31" 50' N. and 76° E. (O' of I., 

' Thi.s is on the Salt range, in 32° 42' N. and 72’' 50' E. {/lyin-i-akban trs. Jarrett, 
i, 325 ; JhDvincial (Tazetleer, Jililam District). 

^ He died tlierefore in the town lie himself bum. iviua l^eg probably escorted 
the Afglian families from Milwat al.so ; Dilawar Khan's own seems to have been there 
already (f. 257) 

The Bebm -nAma makes no mention of Daulat Khan’.s relations wdth Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh religion, nor does it mention Nanak himself. A tradition 
(xists that Nanak, when on his Iravebs, made exposition of his doctrines to an 
allcmlive Halmr and that lie was partly in.struiriental in bringing Ilahur again.st the 
Afghans, lie wa.s 12 years older than Ikihur and survived him nine. ((d'. Pahistan 
lith. ed. p. 270 ; and, for Jahangir Tadsliah's notice of Daulat Ktian, '/'nzilk-i- 
/ahinipri, Rogers and Beveridge, p. 87). 
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are understood to call a dale In this dale is a running- 

water^ of Hindustan ; along its sides are many villages ; and it 
is said to be the pargana of the Jaswfil, that is to say, of 
Dilawar Khan’s maternal uncles. It lies there shut-in, with 
meadows along its torrent, rice cultivated here and there, a three 
or four mill-stream flowing in its trough, its width from two to 
6c/. four miles, six even in places, villages on the skirts of its hills— 
hillocks they are rather — where there are no villages, peacocks, 
monkeys, and many fowls which, except that they are mostly of 
one colour, are exactly like house-fowls. 

As no reliable news was had of Ghazi Khan, we arranged for 
Tarclika to go with Binm Deo Malinhas and capture him 
wherever he might be found. 

In the hills of this dale stand thoroughly strong forts ; one on 
the north-east, named Kutila, has sides 70 to 80 yards {qdri) 
of straight kill, the side where the great gate is being perhaps 
7 or 8 yards .3 The width of the place where the draw-bridge 
is made, may be 10 to 12 yards. Across this they have made 
a bridge of two tall trees^ by which horses and herds are taken 
over. I'his was one of the local forts Ghazi Khan had 
strengthened ; his man will have been in it now. Our raiders 
{cfidpquiicJ/i) assaulted it and had almost taken it when night 
came on. The garrison abandoned this difficult place and went 
off. Near this dale is also the stronghold of Ginguta ; it is girt 


' I translatf dim by dale because, as its equivalent, I^abur uses juli^^a by wliicli he 
(lescril)es a more pastoral valley than one he calls a dara. 

- hiy iiqar-su. Babur’s earlier uses of this term [q.v. index] connect it with the 
swift flow of water in irrigation channels ; this may be so liere but also the term may 
make distinction between the rapid mountain-stream and the slow movement ol rivers 
across plain.s. 

3 T))ere are two readings of this sentence ; Erskine’s implies that the neck of land 
connecting the fort-rock with its adjacent hill measures 7 (yards) from side to 

side ; de Courteille’s that where the great gate was, the perpendicular fall surrounding 
the fort shallowed to 7 - 1 ^ yards. The Turk! might be read, I think, to mean which- 
ever alternative was the fact. Erskine’s reading best bears out Babur’s account of 
the .strengtli of the fort, since it allows of a cleft between the hill and the fort some 
140-160 feet deep, as against the 21-24 of de Courteille’s. Erskine may have been in 
posses.sion of information [in 1826] by which he guided his translation (p. 300), “At 
its chief gate, for the space of 7 or [qdrI), there is a place that admits of a draw- 
bridge being thrown acro.ss ; it may be 10 or I 2 gez wide.” If de Courteille’s reading 
be correct in taking 7-8 qari only to be the depth of the cleft, that cleft may be 
artificial. 

< jdiqhdrh^ which also means wood. 
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round by precipices as Kutila is, but is not so strong as Kutila. 

As has been mentioned ‘Alam Khan went into it.* I’ol. 261. 

{n. Babur advances against Ibrahim.) 

After despatching the light troop against GhazJ Khan, 1 put 
my foot in the stirrup of resolution, set my hand on \he rein of 
trust in God, 'and moved forward against Sultini Ibrahim, son of 
.Sultan Sikandar, son of Huhlul Ludi Afghayi, in possession of 
whose throne at that time were the Dihh capital and the 
dominions of Hindustan, whose standing-army was called a Ink 
( 100,000), whose elcjjhants and whose begs’ elephants were 
about looc 

At the end of our first stage, I bestowed Dibalpur on Baqi 
s/iagiid'ival" and sent him to help Halkh''^ ; sent also gifts, taken 
in the success of Milwat, for (my) younger children and various 
train in Kabul, 

When we had made one or two marches down the (Jaswan) 
dun, Shah Tmad .S 7 ///vf.:v arrived from Araish Khan and Mulla 
Muhammad MarJiabd bringing letters that conveyed their good 
wishes for the complete success of our campaign and indicated 
their effort and endeavour towards this. In response, we sent, 
b\^ a fool -man, royal letters expressing our favour. Wc then 
marched on. 

' 

’ chief scrihe (f. 13 n. U) ‘AlKlu'l-wahhah). Shaw's VocahuUiry explains ihe word 
.as meaning also a “high official of Central Asian sovereigns, who is supreme over all 
qazU and mull as. 

B.ahur's persistent interesl in Balkh attracts attention, especially at tliis time so 
sliortly before he does not include it as part of his owm territriries (f. 270). 

Since I wrote of HalUh s.a. 923 ah. (1517 ad.), I have olitained the following 
particulars about it in that year ; they are suminari/ed from the llahihu s-siyar (lith. 
ed. iii, 371). In 923 ah. Khw.and-amir was in retirement at 1‘asht in (ilirirjislan where 
also was Muhammad i /.aman Mlr/.a, The two went in company to Balkli where the 
Mirza besieged Babur's man Ibrahim r/zn//?/- (Slash-face), and treacherously murdered 
one Aurdu-shah, an envoy .sent out to parley with him. Information of what was 
happening was .sent to Bilhur in Kabul. Billiur readied Balkh when it had been 
besieged a month. His pre.sence caii.sed the Mlrza to retire and led liim to go into 
the Dara-i-gaz (Tamarind-valley). Babur, placing in Balkh Faqlr-i-‘ali, one of tho.se 
just come uj) witli him, followed the Mlrza hut turned hack at Aq-giiinh.az (White- 
dome) which lie.s between (diach-charan in the Ilerl-rud valley and the Ghurjistan 
liorder, going no further because the Ghfirji.stanls favoured tlie Mlrza, Babur went 
hack to Kabul by the Flruz-koh, Yaka-aulang (cf. f. 195) and Ghiir ; the Mlrza was 
followed up by others, captured and conveyed to Kabul. 

^ Both were amirs of Hind. I understand the cognomen Mazhab to imply that 
it.s bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan Faith in it.s exposition by divines 
of Islam {Hughes' Dictionaiy of IslCim). 
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{0. 'Alam Khan takes refuge with Bcibur.) 

The light troop we had sent out from Mihvat (Malot), took 
Hurur, Kahlur and all the hill-forts of the neighbourhood — 
places to which because of their strength, no-one seemed to hav'e 
gone for a long time — and came back to me after plundering 
a little. Came also ‘Alam Khan, on foot, ruined, strip})ed bare. 
We sent some of the begs to give him honourable meeting, 
sent horses too, and he waited {inala zainat qildi) in that 
ol. 2b\b. neighbourhood.^ 

Raiders of ours went into the hills and Yalle)'s round-about, 
but after a few nights’ absence, came back without an)’thing to 
count, Shah Mir Husain, Jan Beg and a few of the braves 
asked leave and went off for a raid. 

(/. Incidents of the march for Pani-pat.) 

While we were in the (jaswan) dim, dutiful letters had come 
more than once from Isma'il and Biban ; we replied to 

them from this place by row'd letters such as their hearts 
desired. After we got out of the dale to RCipar, it rained ver}^ 
much and became so cold that a mass of starved and naked 
Hindustanis died. 

When we liad left Rupar and were dismounted at Karal," 
opposite Sihrind, a Hindustani coming said, “ I am SI. Ibrahim’s 
envoy,” and though he had no letter or credentials, asked for an 
envoy from us. We responded at once by sending one or two 
Sawadi night-guards [tiinqitdr)} These humble persons Ibrrdnm 
put in prison ; they made their escape and came back to us on 
the very day we beat him. 

After having halted one night on the way, we dismounted on 
the bank of the torrent^ of Banur and Sanur. Great rivers 

' These incidents are included in the summary of ‘yMam Khan's affairs in section / 
(f. 255/d. It will be observed that Uabur's wording implies the waiting” by one 
of lower rank on a superior. 

“ Klph. MS. Karnal, obviously a clerical error. 

^ Shaikh Sulaiman Eftendi (Kunos) describes a funqifar^is the guardian in war of 
a prince’s tent ; a night-guard ; and a.s one who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince 
is mounting. 

•* > which, inappropriate for the lower course of the Ghaggar, may be due to 
UaHur's visit to its upper course described immediately below. As has been noted, 
however, he uses the word nld to describe the empty bed of a mountain -stream as 
well as the swift water sometimes fdling that bed. The account, here following, of 
his visit to the upper course of the (Uiaggar is somewhat difficult to translate. 
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apart, one running water there is in Hindustan, is this^ ; they 
call it the water of Kakar (Ghaggar). Chitr also is on its bank. 

We rode up it for an e.vcursion. The rising-place (-///) of the 
water of this torrent {riaf) is 3 or 4 kurohs (6-8 m.) above Chitr. 

Going up the (Kakar) torrent, we came to where a 4 or 5 mill- 
stream issues from a broad (side-)valley (dara), up which there Fol. 262. 
are very pleasant places, healthy and convenient. I ordered 
a Cliar-bagh to be made at the mouth of the broad valley of 
this (tributary) water, which falls into the (Kakar-) torrent after 
flowing for one or two kurohs through level ground. From its 
infall to the springs of the Kakar the distance may be 
3 to 4 kurohs (6-8 m.). When it comes down in flood during the 
rains and joins the Kakar, they go together to Sainana and 
Sanam.^ 

In this camp we heard that SI. Ibnlhim had beei’i on our side 
of Dihli and had moved on from that station, also that Hamid 
Khan khasa-kkaik^ the militarv'-collector [shiqdar) of llisar- 
firuza, had left that place with its arm)' and with the army of its 
neighbourhood, and had advanced 10 or 15 kurohs (20-30111.). 

Kitta Reg was sent for news to Ibrahim’s camp, and Mumin 
Ataka to the Hisar-firuza camp. 

( q. ffiuuayiiJi moves against Hamid Khan.') 

{Feb. 2 gtli) Marching from Ambala, we dismounted b\' the 
side of a lake. There Mumin Ataka and Kitta lk*g rejoined 
us, both on the same day, Sunday the 13th of the first J urn ad a. 

We ajjpointed llumayun to act against Hamid Khan, and 
joined the whole of the right (wing) to him, that is to say, 

Khwaja Kalan, SI. Muhammad Diilddi, Treasurer Wall, and 
also some of the begs who.se posts were in Hindustan, namel)’, 
Khusrau, Hindu Reg, ‘Al)dLi’l-‘aziz and Muhammad ‘All Jaug- 
jang, with also, from the liouschold and braves of the centre. 

Shah Mansur Far/as, Kitta Reg and Muhibb-i^'ah l-oi. 262/^ 

Hindnsli^ndO daryalardui hadn/a, (dr mjnr-sfi kiui bOir {dft)\ is added I)V the 
Idph. MS. ),///> ditr. Perhaps the nu-aiiinj^ is that llie <»nc (chief?) irri^jation stream, 
afiart from ^reat rivers, is Uie Gha^^jar. Tlie lu-d of the Ghaggar is undefined and 
the water is consumed for irrigation (G. of I. w, : Index s.n, Cu/ar-sft). 

in Patiala. Maps show what may he Kahur’s strong millstream joining the 
Chaggar. 

' Piesumalily he was of Ibnllilm’s own family, tlie Sahfi-kliail. His defeat was 
opportune because he was on his way to join the main army. 
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Biban waited on me in this camp. These Afghans remain 
very rustic and tactless! This person asked to sit although 
Dilawar Khan, his superior in following and in rank, did not sit, 
and although the sons of ‘Alam Khan, who are of royal birth, 
did not sit. Little ear was lent to his unreason ! 

{Feb, 26th) At dawn on Monday the 14th Humri) rin moved 
out against I.Iamid Khan. After advancing for some distance, 
he sent between 100 and 150 braves scouting ahead, who went 
close up to tile enemy and at once got to grips. But when 
after a few encounters, the dark mass of Hiima\'rin’s tnjops 
shewed in the rear, the eiiem)' ran right awa)’. llumayun’s men 
unhorsed from lOO to 200, struck the heads off one half and 
brought the other half in, together with 7 or 8 ele|)hants. 

{Miirch 2nd) On h'ridav the i8th of the month, Beg Mirak 
AIit!e;/ifii brought news of lluma)'un’s victor)’ to the camp, lie 
(Humayun?) was there and then given a special head-to-foot 
and a special horse from the ro)’al stable, besides promise of 
guerdon { jn Id u ). 

{iMarch j/!/) On Monda)’ the 25th of the month, Humayun 
arrived to wait on me, bringing with him as manv as loc) 
prisoners and 7 or 8 ele])hants. Ustad ‘.Ali-(jiili and the 
Fol. 263. matclilockmen were ordered to shoot all the prisoners, b)’ wa) 
of c.Kample. This had been lluma)’rm's first affair, his first 
ex{)crieiice of battle ; it \yas an excellent ranen ! 

Our men \\ho liad gone in jnirsuit of the fiigiti\es, took 
Ijisar-firfiza at once on arrival, j)Iundered it, aiul retiirncfl to us. 
It was given in guerdon to Hunuyvun, with all its dependencies 
and appurtenances, with it also a bror of mone)'. 

We marched from that camp to Shiahabad. After we had 
despatched a news-gatherer itll-tutay khhi) to SI. Ilhrahnn’s 
camp, we stayed a few da\'s fsn that ground. Raliibat the 
foot-man was .sent with the letters of victory to Ivabul. 

( r. News of lb rd hi in . ) 

{March / ?//<') On Monday the /:Sth of the first Jumada,' We 
being in that same camp, the Sun entered the Sign of the Ram. 

' At thl?; place the Elphinstone Codex ha.s preserved, interpolated in its tex^t, a note 
of Huinayiin s on his first use of the razor. I*art of it is written as l>y I^abur : - 
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News had come again and again from Ibrahim’s camp, “ He is 
coming, marching two miles” or ‘‘four miles”, “stopping in 
each camp two days,” or ‘"three days” We for our part 
advanced from Shahabad and after halting on two nights, 
readied the bank of the jQn-river (Jumna) and encamped 
opposite Sarsawa. From that ground Khwaja Kalan’s servant 
I laidar-quli was sent to get news {til tiitd). 

Having crossed the J un-river at a ford, I visited Sarsawa. 

That da\^ also we ate ludjun. Sarsawa* has a ^i'A\xot{cliashmd) 
from which, a smallish stream issues, not a bad place ! 7 'ardi 
Ik^g k/idksdr f)raising it, I said, “Let it be thine!” so just Fol. 263//. 
because he praised it, Sarsawa was given to him ! 

I had a iilatform fixed in a boat and used to go for 
excursions on tlie river, sometimes too made the marches down 
it. Two marches along its Ijank had been made when, of those 
sent to gather news, I laidar-quli brought word that Ibrahim had 
sent Land Khan {Ludi) and Ilatim Khan {Ludi) across the 
river into the Mian-du-ab ('Tween- waters) with 5 or 6ocx) men, 
and that these la\' encamped some 6 or 7 miles from iiis own. 

(.V. d successful oicon liter,) 

{April 1st) On Sunda)' the i8th of the second jumada, 
wc sent, to ride light again.st this force, Chin-timur Sultan,^ 

“Today in tin's sann- ranip llu* ra.'or or scissors was applied to HiiniavLin's face.” 

Pari is .sit,MU‘(l Ijy lluniayun : --“As the honoured dead, earlier in these Acts 
mentions the first a{)phcation of the razor to liis own face (f. I20), so in imitation fif 
him 1 mention this. I was then at the aj^e of 18 ; now I am at the age of 48, I wlio 
am the sul^ signed .Muhammad lliimayun.” A scribe’s note attests that this is 
“ copied from tlie hand-writing of that honoured one”. As: Ilumayfin’s 48th (lunar) 
birthday occurred a month behue he left Kabul, to attempt the re-conquest of 
Hindustan, in November 1554 AU. (in the last month of 961 AH.), he was still 48 
(lunar) years old on the day he re-entered Dihli on July 23rcl 1 555 At). (Ramzan I.st 
962 AH.), s(» that tliis “.shaving pa.ss.Hge ” will have been entered wdthin those dales. 

That he .should stti(]y liis Fatiier's hook at that lime is natural ; his grandson Jahangir 
did the same wlieii going to Kabul ; so doubtless would do its author’s more remote 
descendants, the sons of .Shah-jahan wlio reconquered I'ran.soxiana. 

(C'onccriiing the “shaving passage” rv'r/c the notes on the Pdpliiiistonc Caide.s in 
JRAS. 19(10 p. 443, 451 ; 1902 p. t)53 ; 1905 p. 754; and 1907 P- CSC) 

* This ancient town of the Saharanpur district is associated with a saint revered hy 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Cf. W. ('rooke’s /h/zr/rtr of Northern India 

p, 133. Fs rhashtna may lie inferred (from HMmr’s uses of the word gra. Index) as 
a water liead, a pool, a gathering place of springs. 

^ He was the eightli son of Jlahur’s maternal-uncle SI. Ahmad Khan and 

had fled to Babur, other brothers following him, from the service of their eldest 
brother Mansur, Khaqan of tlic Muglu'ils {TCmkh-i-rashidl trs. p. 161). 
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Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI. Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, and the 
whole of the left, namely, SI. Junaid, Shrdi Mir IJusain, Qiitluq- 
qadam, and with them also sent ‘Abdu’l-hih and Kitta Bejq; (ol 
the centre). They crossed from our side of the water at the 
Mid-day Prayer, and between the Afternoon and the lAenin^^ 
Prayers bestirred themselves from the other hank. Piban 
liavini," crossed the w'ater on pretext of this movement, ran away. 

[April 2 }id) At day-break the\' came upon the enem\' ; * he 
nade as if comini;' out in a sort of array, but our men closed 
with his at once, overcame them, hustled thian off, pursued and 
unhorsed them till they were ('ppo>ite Ibrrdnm’s own camp. 
Hatirn Khan was one of those unhorsed, w ho was Daiid Kh.in 
\Lhdi)\ elder brother and one of his commanders. Our men 
brought him in when they waited on me. ddiey brought also 
Kol. 264. 60-70 prisoners and 6 or 7 elephants. Most (jf the prisonei's, 

by wa}’ of warning, were made to reach their death-doom. 

it. Prepa rations for battlo.) 

While we were marching on in array of right, left and ceiiti'C, 
the arm\' was numbered;* it did not count up to what had 
been estimated. 

At our next camp it was ordered that evert’ man in the army 
should collect carts, each one according to his ('ircumstances. 
.Seven hundred carts [ardba) were brouglit in. I'he order given 


' fiirz-wagii, wlien there i.s liL'ht ctiouf^h In (listiii^msii oiiu ohjt'cl (mmh .'iimiluT. 

‘ dun khruldi (Index s.ii. dim). Here tin- L. cV K. Monoirs inserts an esiilaiiatniy 
passage in Persian ahoiil tla: dim. ll will have heen in une uf lln lldi //\0 i hromtri 
MSS. Krskine used ; it is in Muh. S/nj\izi\ lilh(.i4raj)h eoj)}' of the Udaipur ( ade\ 
(p. 173). It is not in the 'I’urki te\.t or in all the MSS. of the Persian tian'-latK'n. 
Manifestlv, it was entered at a time when Pahur'sterm dim kiinildi icijuires exjilana- 
tinn in Hindustan. 1 he w'riter of it Imn'iflfdoes not make details clear ; he says ludy. 
“ It is manifest that people declare (liie numher) after counting the mounted arnn in 
the wav aj^reed uiron amongst them, with a whip or a f)ow held in the hand. ' d'liis 
explanation suggests that in the marcli past the troops were measured off as .so many 
how- or whip-lengths (Index s.ii. dim). 

^ These aruA; may have heen the haggagt'-earts of the army and also carts procured 
r)n the spot, Krskine omits (d/t’ we/,' v p. 304)1110 words which show how many carls 
were collected and from whom. Douhtle.ss it would fie through not havni}; these 
circumstances in his mind that he look the arufm for gun-carriages. His incomjrlete 
translation, again, led Stanley Lane-Pooleto write an interesting note in his Inrhur 
(p. 161) to support Er.skine against de Courteille (with whose rendering mine agrees) 
by quoting the circumstance tliat liurnayun had 700 gun.s at < 3 anauj in 1540 AD. It 
must be said in opposition to his support of Erskine’s “ gun carriages tlial there is 
no textual or circumstantial warrant for siippo.sing Uahur to have liad guns, even if 
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to Ustad ‘Ali-quli was that these carts should be joined together 
in Ottoman * fashion, but using ropes of raw In’de instead of 
chains, and that between every two carts 5 or 6 mantelets should 
be fixed, behind which the matchlockmen were to stand to fire. 
'I’o allow of collecting all appliance.s, we delayed 5 or 6 days in 
that camp. When everything was ready, all the begs with such 
biM\ (‘s as had had exj^erience in military affairs were summoned 
t(.' a (jeneral (’ouncil where opinion found decision at this: — 
Pani-j)at" is there with its crowded houses and suburbs. It 
would be on one side of us ; our other sides must be protected 
bv carts and mantelets behind which our foot and matchlockmen 
would stand. With so much settled we marched forward, halted 
ojie night on the wa}’, and reached Pani-pat on Thursday the 
last da)’ (Tplh) of the second Jumada (April i2th). 


hi. The if posed for Cl'S.) 

()\\ our right was the town of Pani-pat with its suburbs ; in 
front (T us w’ere the carts and mantelets we had prepared ; on 
our left and elsew here wore ditch and branch. At distances of Fol. 264/^ 
an arrow’s flight ' sall\’-[)laccs wore left for from lOO to 200 
horsemen. 

.Some in the arin\' were very anxious and full of fear. Nothing 
ucommends anxiety and fear. P'or why? l^ecause what God 
ha^ fixc'd in eternit)’ cannot be changed. But though this is so, 
it was no •(■proach to lie afraid and anxious. P"or u'hy ? localise 
tliose thus anxious and afraid were there with a two or three 
months' journe) between them and their homes ; our affair was 


iiKule in m Midi iiiiinhi r :is lo flcniand 7^0 gun-carriagcs for their transport. 

\\ lull piiiis I'.ahui had al I’ani-pai will liave been lirought from his Kaliul base ; if he 
had ac'fjuired any, say from Labor, he would hardly omit to mention sucli an important 
rcin/fncemt-nl of lii.^ aimamcnt ; if la- had hroiiglit many guns on (’arts from Kabul, lie 
must liavr met with Iransil -dilticultit's harassing enough to chronicle, wdiile he w'as 
making that lung journev troivi Kabul iu I’anl pat, over passes, tliroiigh skirt-hills and 
many fords, 'riu: dnphanis he had in Itigram may have been his transjiort for what 
giin.-, he liad ; he docs not mention his number al Pani-pat ; ,he makes liis victory a 
huw man's siuaa.'ss ; he can he read as indieating that lie had tw'o guns only. 

' 'Pliese Ottoman (text, A'umi, Roman) defence!s Ustad ‘All-quli may have seen at 
the battle of C'haldiran fought some 40 leagues from Tabriz between SI. Salim A'lnfil 
and Shall Lmiahl Safmvi on Rajah 1st 920 am. (Aug. 22nd 1514 Al>. ). Of this battle 
Khwand-amir gives a long aceount. dwelling on the effective use made in it of chained 
carts and palisades [/{ahehu'a-sjyar m, part 4, p. 78; Akbar-nauia trs. i, 241). 

‘ Is this the village of the Pan! Afghans? 

3 Index s.n. arrow. 
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with a foreign tribe and people ; none knew their tongue, nor 
did they know ours : — 

A wandering band, wdth mind a wander ; 

In the grip of a tribe, a tribe unfamiliar. ' 

People estimated the army opposing us at 100,000 men ; 
Ibrahim’s elephants and those of his amirs were said to be about 
1000. In his hands was the treasure of two forbears.'^ In 
Hindustan, when work such as this has to be done, it is 
customary to pay out money to hired retainers who are known 
as b:d-hindi} If it had occurred to Ibrahim to do this, he might 
have had another lak or two of troops. God brought it right ! 
Ibrahim could neither content his braves, nor share out his 
treasure. How should he content his braves when he was ruled 
by avarice and had a craving insatiable to pile coin on coin ? 
He was an unproved brave he provided nothing for his 
>'oi. 265. military operations, he perfected nothing, nor stand, nor move, 
nor fight. 

In the interval at Fani-pat during wliich the army was 
preparing defence on our every side with cart, ditch and branch, 
Darwish-i-muhammad Sarhan had once said to me, "With such 
precautions taken, how is it possible for him to come?” Said 
1 , "Are }'ou likening him to the Ailzbeg khans and sultans? 

* I\irc\}uin u jam' I pareshau ; 

Ciriftar qaiuni u qauml 'aja if). 

These two line.^; do not translate easily without the context of their original place of 
occurrence. I have not found their source. 

^ i,c. of his father and grandfather, Sikandar and BuhU'il. 

3 As to the form of this word the authoritative MSS. of the Turki text agree and 
with tiiem also numerous good ones of the Persian translation. I have made careful 
examination of the word hecau.se it is replaced or explained here and there in MSS. 
by s:hb:ndi, the origin of which is said to he obscure. The sense of h:d hindl and 
of s:hb:ndi is the same, i.e. irregular levy. The word as liahur wrote it must have 
been understood by earlier Indian scribes of both the Turki and Persian texts of the 
Babur-nama. .Some light on its correctness may he thought given by Hobson Jobson 
(Crooke’s ed. p. 136) s.n, Byde or Bede Horse, where the word Byde is said to he an 
equivalent of pinddriy lutiy and gazzac/y raider, plunderer, so that Babur’s word 
b:d-hindt may mean qdzzdg of Hind. Wherever I have referred to the word in many 
MSS. it is pointed to read b:dy and not p:d., thus affording no warrant for under- 
standing foot, foot-man, infantry, and al.so negativing the spelling bid, i.e. with 
a long vowel as in Byde. 

It may l^e noted here that Muh. Shirdzi (p. 174) substituted s:hb:ndi for Babur’s 
word and that this led our friend the late William Irvine to attribute mistake to 
de Courteille who follows the Turki text [Army of the Mughuls p. 66 and Mt'moires 
ii, 163). 

^ bi tajarba yiglt aidl of which the sense may he that Babur ranked Ibrahim, as 
a soldier, with a brave who has not yet proved himself deserving of the rank of beg. 
It cannot mean that he was a youth [yiglt) without experience of battle. 
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In what of movement under arms or of planned operations is 
he to be compared with them ? ” God brought it right ! Things 
fell out just as I .said ! 

[Author'’ s mU on the A iizbeg chiefs.) When I reached Hisar in the year 
I left Samarkand (918 Aif.-I5r2 ad.), and all the Auzbeg khans and sultans 
gathered and came against us, we brought the families and the goods of the 
Mughuls and soldiers into the Hisar suburbs and fortified these by closing the 
lanes. As those khans and sultans were experienced in equipment, in planned 
operations, and in resolute resistance, they saw from our fortificatifin of Hisar 
that we were determined on life or death within it, saw they could not count 
on taking it by assault and, therefore, retired at once from near Nundak of 
Chaghanian. 

{v. Preliminary encounters.) 

During the 7 or 8 day.s we lay in Panl-pat, our men used to 
go, a few together, close up to Ibrahim’s camp, rain arrow.s down 
on hi.s massed troops, cut off and bring in heads. Still he made 265^- 

no move ; nor did his troops sally out. At length, wc acted on 
the advice of .several Hindustani well-wishers and sent out 4 or 
5000 men to deliver a night-attack on his camp, the leaders of 
it being Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammad SI Mirza, ‘Adil Sultan, 
Khusrau, Shah Mir Husain, SI ] unaid Ilarlds, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz the 
Master of the Horse, Muh. 'Ah Janf-janf, Outluq-qadam, 
d'reasurer Wall, Khalifa’s Miihibb-i-‘ali, Ikiy-mastcr Muhammad, 

Jan Beg and Oara-quzi. It being dark, they were not able to 
act togetlier well, and, having .scattered, could effect nothing on 
arrival. They stayed near Ibrahim’s camp till dawn, when the 
nagarets sounded and troops -of his came out in array with 
elepliants. Though our men did not do their work, they got 
off safe and sound ; not a man of them was killed, though they 
were in touch with such a mass of foes. One arrow pierced 
Muly ‘All Jang-jang's leg ; though the wound was not mortal, 
he was good-for-nothing on the day of battle. 

On liearing of this affair, I .sent off Humayun and his troops 
to go 2 or 3 miles to meet them, and followed him myself with 
the rest of the army in battle-array. The party of the night- 
attack joined him and came back with him. The enemy making 
no further advance, we returned to camp and dismoupted. That 
night a false alarm fell on the camp ; for some 20 minutes (one 
garl) there were uproar and call-to-arms ; the disturbance died 
down after a time. Foi. 266. 
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(7t\ Battle of Paul fat}') 

{April 2otJi) On Friday the 8th of Rajab,^ news came, when 
it was light enough to distinguish one thing from another {Jarz- 
ivaqtJ) that the enemy was advancing in fighting-array. We 
at once put on mail,^ armed and mounted.*^ Our right was 
flumayun, Khwaja Kalan, Sultan Muhammad Diildai, Hindu 
Beg, Treasurer Wall and Bir-quli Slstdni \ our left was 
Muhammad SI. Mirza, Mahdi Khwaja, ‘Adil SulUin, Shah Mir 
IJusain, SI. J unaid Barlds, Qutluq-qadam, Jan ]A\g, Pa\'-master 
Muhammad, and Shah Husain (of) ^’aragt Mu^z:hul GhniicJii (?)} 
The right hand of the centre^ was C'lun-timur Sultan, Sulaiman 
Mirza,^ Miihammadi Kukuldash, Shah Mansur Ihirlds, \h'inas-i- 
‘ah, Darw ish-i-miiharnmad Sdrbdn and ‘Abdu'l-lali the librarian, 
d'he left of the centre was Khalifa, Khwaja Mir-i-rrnran, 
Sccrctar\’ .Ahmadi, Tardi Beg (brother) of Ofij Ik'g, Khahfa’s 
Muhilib-i-'ali and Mirza Beg Tarkhan. 'The advancx* was 
Khusrau Kukuldash and Muh. ‘Ah ‘Abdu'l'‘azi/ 

’ \V(.'iI-l-;no\\ n tli*; tiircc (i(,“cisi\c liistoi ic.i ! hattlcvs louijiu near lia- t. vwn of 
I'ani-jiat. 7/ . tliO'CfJ gahur and Ihralriin in 1 ol airl llimii in 

of Aiinual Aihii'’ wiih the MaluaUa ( '* lury iii 17^’!. 'riin lolXwma; 

I lart ic'ulars ahoii» ihn hat l IfUiehl art* not .so h ci iia-nUv' nioiil loiua! :- -(/' ihal iIk' .scent' 
of Ma!a.ii\ vii'loiy was lony held to he liaunled. I'>.uia\i:ni inmsdi, pasMiiL; it at da\Mi 
htjine \r:n - i-,ier, heaid with dismay tlit' din <>l e,,rilhet and the .shouts f>l t.he 
t>a(an’s; </,) th.a. !;,d>iir huilt a (perhaps c< mnneni- >rative I inos.jiie otu mile t" tiie 
n.e. ('I die towri ; '///) that f»nc of i!u“ unaceouiph^hetl tk.ote'' o) Shei .Shah ><0. tlie 
eontpe.aor of g.-ihui ‘ ‘'"ii nmn.aynn, was to laise two nn'miments on the battle field 
ot f a!ii-pa.t, one i,, Ihr.dmn, t.he othei to thoo- ( 'hayhatai sultan^ who^e maityrdoin 
he liiinself had hiouL'id ahoni ; (/>■) that in I<;io ai*. t!u Urilish (Government j'lafed 
.1 nujiiuinent to mark tlie cenc of Shah Abioi!i's vietorv of i 7 f>i au. This monmm.nl 
would aj)}-eai, from Sa\ \ i(l ( ifmlam i ‘ah's j\ ivn, tn stand clo.se to the 

scene of llahiir s \ i(doi\- al-o, .since- tlie Mahratias were entrenclied as h(- was outside 
the town of I'ani-jiat. (('f. la. A I). viii, 4C)i.) 

- I'his iiiifjortant date is f»miltetl from the L. cV 1 ',. Memoirs. 

d his waardiiijLt will cover armour of man and liorse. 

^ afiaiiAnh\ I'eia. trs. su-iviir ^hudAn. Some l.it< r oriental writers locate Babur's 
battle at two or mooe miles from the town of I'ani-pat. and Bai)iir's word adanduk 
might imply that his r.-oalrv rr^le forth and arrayed outside his defences, hut liis 
narrative allows of liis delivering attack, tlirrmgh tiie wide sally-prorts, after arraying 
behind the carts and mantelets w'hich checked his adversary’s swift advance. The 
Mahratias, wiio ma\’ have ocru[>ied the same ground as Ba’our, fortified themselves 
more strongly than he did, as having powerful artiller}'' against them. Ahmad .Shah 
AhdalVs dehmee against tliem was an ordinary ditch and abhadis, [Bahur’s flitch and 
branch,] mostly of dhak trees {Ihtft'a fi'ojidosa)., a local product Balim also is likely to 
have used. 

d he preceding t luce w'r)rds seem to distinguish this Shah Husain from several 
others of his name and may imply that he W'as the .son of J urugh ChCinehi 

(Index and I.f). 217 f. 18..;^ 1. 7). 

'' f or C.al)m\ tenii< 7 vu'c f. 209/e 
^ This is Mlrz.a Khan’s son, /. c. Wais Miyan-sh 5 .hVs. 
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the Master of the Morse was posted as the re.serve. For the 
tiirnin^^-party {iulghuvia) at the jjoint of tlie right wing,^ we 
fixed on Red Wall and Malik Oasim (brother) of Baba QasJiqa, 
with their Miighuls ; for the turning-part}' at the point of the 
left wing, we arrayed Qara-quzi, Abu’l-inuhammad the lancc- 
])layer, Shaikh Jamal Bavin s Shaikh ‘All, Mahndi (?) and 
I'lngn-birdi BasiingJii {Y) Miighu! \ these two partie.s, directly 
the enemy got near, were to turn his rear, one from the right, 
the other from the left. 

When the dark mass of the enemy first came in sight, he 
seemed to incline towards our right ; ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, who was the 
right -reserxe, was sent therefore to reinforce the right. From 
the liiiie that SI. Ibrahim's blackness first appeared, he moved 
.s\^'iftl}^ straight for us, without a check, until lie saw' the dark 
mass of our men, wlien his jiulled u[)and, observing our formation 
and arra}',*-’ made as if asking, "To stand or not ? I'o ad\ance 
or not?” d he\’ could not stand; nor could they make their 
former swift ad\'ance. 

Oui- orders were for the turning-parties to wheel from right 
and left to the Miem}’'s rear, to discharge arrows and to engage 
in tlie fight ; and for the right and left (wings) to advance and 
join b<itt]e with In'm. I'lie turning-parties wheeled round and 
began to rain arrows dow'n. Mahdi Khwaja was tlie first of the 
left to engage ; he was faced bv a troop having an elejihant wu'th 
it ; his men’s flights of arrowss forced it to retire. To reinforce 
tlie left 1 sent Secrctarv Ahmadi and also Ouj Beg’s 7'ardi Beg 
and Khalifa's Muhibb-i-‘ali. On the right also ‘here w'as some 
st ubborn fighting. Orders were given for Muhammadi Kukuldash, 
Shrdi Mansur Injilds, Vunas-i-kali and ‘AbduTIfih to engage 
those facing them in front of the centre. ITom that same 
position Ustad ‘Ali-quh made good discharge of firingi B 


* A (lis()utf for this ri^ta-hand post of honour is recorded on f, lOO/;, as also in 
accounts of Culloden. 

" iartib u ydsai, wliich may inchide, as Erskine look it to do. the carts and 
mantelets ; of rJie.sc liowever, Ibrahim can hardly have failed to liear before he rode 
out of camp. 

3 f. 2i7Aand note; Irvine’s Mr Ituitan Alnyhiil s -p. 1 33. Here Erskine 

notes {Met/is. p. 306) “ The .size of these artillery at this time is very uncertain. The 
word firinyi is now ( 1826 aix ) used in the Deccan for a swivel. At the present day, 
zarb-zan in common usaue i.s a small species of swivel. Both words in Babur's time 
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Mustafa the commissary for his part made excellent discharge 
of zarb-zan shots from the left hand of the centre. Our right, 
left, centre and turning-parties having surrounded the enemy, 
rained arrows down on him and. fought ungrudgingly. He 
made one or two small charges on our right and left but under 
our men’s arrows, fell back on his own centre. His right and 
left hands {qul) were massed in such a crowd that they could 
neither move forward against us nor force a way for flight. 

When the incitement to battle had come, the Sun was spear- 
high ; till mid-day fighting had been in full force ; noon passed, 
the foe was crushed in defeat, our friends rejoicing and gay. 
Hy God’s mercy and kindness, this difficult affair was made eas\' 
for us ! In one half-day, that armed mass Was laid upon the 
earth. Five or six thousand men were killed in one place close 
to Ibrahim. Our estimate of the other dead, lying all over the 
field, was 15 to 16,000, but it came to be known, later in Agra 
from the statements of Hindustanis, that 40 or 50,000 may have 
died in that battle. ‘ 

7 'he foe defeated, pursuit and unhorsing of fugitives began. 
Our men brought in amirs of all ranks and the chiefs thc\^ 
captured ; mahaiits made offering of herd after herd of elephants. 

Ibrahim was thought to have fled ; therefore, while pursuing 
the enemy, we told off Qismatal Mirza, Baba chuhra and Hu jka 
of the khasa-tdbln ^ to lead swift pursuit to Agra and try to 
take him. We passed through his camp, looked into his own 
enclosure {sardcha) and quarters, and dismounted on the bank 
of standing-water (qard-su). 


appear to have been u.sed for field-cannon.” _ (For an account of intermediate 

in date between Bal>ur and Erskine, the AyTn-i-akbari. Cf. f. 264 n. on llie carts 
{araba). ) 

^ Although the authority of the Tarikh-i-sal^tjn-i-afa^^hana is not weighty its 
reproduction of Afghan opinion is worth consideration. It says that astiologers fore- 
told Ibrahim’s defeat ; that his men, though greatly outnumbering Babur’s, were 
out-of-heart through his ill-treatment of them, and his amirs in displeasure against 
him, but that never-the-less, the conflict at I*ani-pat was more desperate than had 
ever been seen. It states that Ibrahim fell where his tomb now is {i.e. in circa 
1002 AH. -1 594 AD.) ; that Bahur went to the spot and, prompted by his tender 
heart, lifted up the head of his dead adversary, and said, “Honour to your courage !”, 
ordered brocade and sweetmeats made ready, enjoined Dilawar Khan and Khalifa to 
bathe the corpse and to bury it where it lay (E. & D. v, 2). Naturally, part of the 
reverence shewn to the dead would be the burial together of head and trunk. 

” f. 209^ and App. H. section f. Baba chtthra would be one of the corps of braves. 
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It was the Afternoon Prayer when Khalifa’s younger brother- 
in-law Tahir Tibri ^ who had found Ibrahim’s body in a heap of 
(lead, brought in his head. 

{x. Detachments sent to occupy Dihli and Agra^ 

On that very same day we appointed liumayun Mirza ^ to 
ride fast and light to Agra with Khwaja Kalan, Muhammadi, 
Shah Man.sur Barlds, Yunas-i-‘ah, ‘Abdu’l-lah and Treasurer 
Wall, to get the place into their hands and to mount guard over 
the treasure. We fixed on Mahdi Khwaja, with Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, ‘y\dil Sulpln, SI. J unaid BarlCxs and Qutluq-qadam to 
leave their baggage, make sudden incursion on Dihli, and keep 
watch (jn the treasuries.^ 

{April 2ist) We marched on next day and when we had gone 
2 miles, di.smounted, for the sake of the horses, on the bank of 
the Jun (J Limn a). 

{April 24tli) On Tuesda}' (Rajab i2th), after we had halted 
on two nights and had made the circuit of Shaikh Nizamu’d-dln 
Anliyd's tomb-^ we dismounted on the bank of the Jun over 
against Dihli.'' That .same night, being Wednc.sday-cve, we made 
an excursion into the fort of Dihli and there spent the night. 

{April 2 ^tli) Next day (Wednesday Rajab 13th) I made the 
circuit of Khwaija Qutbu’d-din’s tomb and visited the tombs 
and residences of SI. Ghiyasu’d-din PuilbaiD and SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din 


* He wa.s a brother of Muhibb-i- ‘all’s mother. 

To give Ilumayim the title Mirza may l>c a scribe's lapse, but might also be 
a nuance of llabur’s, made to shew, with oilier ntinufiar, thal llumayvin was in chief 
command. Tlie other minute matters are thal instead of Ilumayfin’s name lieing the 
first of a simple series of commanders’ names with the enclitic accusative appended 
to the last one {here Wall), as is usual, Humayun’s name has its own enclitic ni ; 
and, again, the phrase is Htonayun with such and such begs, a turn of expression 
differentiating him from the rest. The .same unusual variations occur again, just below, 
perhaps with the same intention of shewing chief command, there of Mahdi Khwaja. 

3 A small matter of wording attracts attention in the preceding two sentences. 
Babur, who does not always avoid verbal repetition, here constructs two .sentences 
which, except for the place-names Dihli and Agra, convey information of precisely 
the same action in entirely different word.s. 

d. 1325 AD. The places Babur visited near Dihli are described in the Reports 
of the Itidian Archaeological Sumey^ in Sayyid Ahmad’s Astir Sa/iddid y)\). 74-85, in 
Keene’s Hand-book to Dihli and Murray’s Hand-book to Bengal etc. The last two 
quote much from the writings of Cunningham and Fergusson. 

5 and on the same side of the river. 

* d. 1235 AD. He wasja native of Aush [U.sh] in Farghana. 

7 d. 1286 AD. He was a Slave ruler of Dihli. 
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Fol. 268. Khilji^ his Minar, and the Hauz-.shamsi, I lauz-i-khas and the 
tombs and gardens of SI. HuhlCil and SI. Sikandar 
Having done this, we dismounted at the camp, went on a boat, 
and there was drunk. 

W'e bestowed the Military Collectoratc [sJiiqchv'Ih^hT) of Dihli 
on Red Wall, made Dost Diwan in the district, sealed the 
treasuries, and mrfle them over to their charge. 

{April 26tJi) On Tliursda}' we dismounted on the bank of the 
jun, over against Tughliiqabad.- 

O’. The khuiba read for Tabur in Dihli.) 

(April 2jth) On Friday (Rajab I5tli) while w e remained on 
tlic same ground, Maulana Mahmud and Shaikli /ain \Acnt with 
a few others into Dihli for the Congregational Jhayer, read the 
khutba in my* name, distributed a portion of m(me\’ to the poor 
and need }', 3 and returned to camp. 

(April 2Sth) Ixaving that ground on Saturda}' (Rajab 16th), 
we ad\ anced march b}' march for Agra. I made an excursion 
to Tughluqrdiad and rejoined the camp. 

(May qlh) On Id'ida}' (Rajab 2and ), we dismounted at the 
mansion [ manzil] of Sulaiman Farmitli in a suburb of Agra, but 
as the place was far from the fort, nirwed on the following day 
to Jalal Khan Jig:haf s house. 

On 1 luinayun’s arrival at Agra, ahead of us, the garrison had 
made excuses and false pretexts (about surrender). Ide and his 
noticing the want of discipline there was, said, “ The long hand 
may be laid on the Treasury ” 1 and so sat down to watch the 
roads out of Agra till we should come. 

' ‘Alriii’u’d-di!! Muh. Sliah A 7 //.;)/' 'J'lirk d. 1316 au. Ii is curious that Balmr 
sitould sjK'cify visiting his Minar {mifuiri, J’ers. trs. 1 . 0 . 2171. 185/;, ))irndy-i-au)?c[\(\ 
not irictuitjn i 1 k; Outh Minar. I'o.ssihly he ronfusod ihc two. The ‘Alai Minar 
leinaiiis unfinished ; the Oiith i.s judged h}' Cunningham to have been founded by 
(ynhu'd-din Aihak 'J ur/,\ r/nv 1200 AD. and to have been cninplt-ted ])y .SI. Shamsu’d- 
dill Altamsli (AUtnni.sli ?) VOri', circa 1220 ad. Of the tw(j tanks Babur visited, the 
Royal-tank [hauz i-khiiz] was made by ‘Alau’u’d-din in 1293 ad. 

' The familiar Turk! word Tiigbluq would reinforce niiidi else met with in Dihli 
to strengthen liahur’s opinion that, as a Turk, he had a right to rule there. Many, 
if not all, of the .Slave dynasty were Turks ; these were followed hy the Khilji Turks, 
these again b}’t}ie Tughluqs. Moreover the Banj-ah he had himself taken, and lands 
on both .sides of the Indu.s further south had been ruled by (ihaznawid Turks. His 
latest conquests were “where the Turk had ruled” (f. 226^) long, wide, and with 
nterludes only of non-Turkl sway. 

3 Berhnps this charity was the Khanis (Fifth) due from a victor. 
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{b. The great diamond.) 

In Sultan Ibrahim's defeat the Raia ofGualiar Bikramajit the * 
Hindu had gone to hell. 

{Author's note on Hikramajif.) The ancestors of Bikramailt had ruled in 
Cualiar for more tlian a hundred years.* Sikandar {Ludi) had sat down in 
Agra for several years in order to take tlie fort ; later on, in Ibrahim’s time, 
‘A/im 1 lumayun Sarnvimi^ had completely invested it for some while ; following 
tins, it v^'as taken on terms under which Shamsahad was given in exchange 
lor It.*' 

Ihkramajit’s cliildren and family were in Agra at the time of 
Ibrahim’s defeat. Wlicn 1 lumayun reached Agra, they must 
liave been planning to flee, but his postings of men (to watch 
the roads) prevented this and guard was kept over them. 
Humayun himself did not let them go [bdrghdli quimds). They 
made him a voluntary offering of a mass of jewels and valuables 
amongst wliich was the famous diamond which ‘Alau’u’d-din 
must have brought. 5 Its reputation is that every appraiser has 
estimated its value at two and a half days’ food for the whole 
world. Apparently it weighs 8 misqdls.^' Humayun offered it 
to me when I arrived at Agra ; I just gave it him back. 

(if (7. Jbrdhltns mother and entourage) 

Amongst men of mark who were in the fort, there were Malik 
Dad Kardni, Milli Surduk and Firuz Khan MhvdtL They, 
being convicted of false dealing, were ordered out for capital 
punishment. Several persons interceded for Malik Kardnt 
and four or five days passed in comings and goings before the 

’ Bikramajjt w:is a Tuniir Rajput. Babur’s unhesitating statement of the Hindu’s 
destination at death may be called a fruit of conviction, rather than of what modern 
opinion calls intolerance. 

" 120 years ((hinningham’s Report of the Archaeological Survey ii, 330 et seq . ). 

1 I’lie 'J'nnkh-i-sher shahi tell.s a gotxJ deal about the man who hore this title, and 
also about olliers who found themselves now in difficulty between Ibrahim’s tyranny 
and Babur’s advance (K. ^ I), iv, 301). 

^ (jiialiar was taken from Bikramajit in 1 518 Al). 

5 i.e. from the Deccan of which ‘Alau'u’d-din is said to have been the first Mu- 
hammadan invader. An account of this diamond, identified as the Koh-i-iuir, is given 
in Hobson Jobson hut its full history is not told by Yule or by Streeter’s Great 
Diamonds of the World, neither mentioning the presentation of the diamond by 
Humayun to Taljmaspof whicli Ahu’l-fazl writes, dwelling on its overplus of paymient 
for all that Humayun in exile received from his Persian host {Akhar-narna trs. i, 349 
and note ; Asiatic Quarterly Reidew, April 1899 H. Beveridge’s art. Babur' s diamond ; 
was it the Koh-i-niir ■!). 

^ 320 rails (Erskine). The rati is 2.171 Troy grains, or in picturesque primitive 
equivalents, is 8 grains of rice, or 64 mustard seeds, or 512 poppy-seeds, — uncertain 
weights which Akbar fixed in cal’s-eye stones. 
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matter was arranged. We then shewed to them (all?) kindness 
and favour in agreement with the petition made for them, and 
we restored them all their goods. A pargana worth 7 laks^^ 
was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother ; parganas were given also 
to these begs of his 3 She was sent out of the fort with her old 
servants and given encamping-ground {yurt) two miles below 
Pol. 269. Agra. 

{May loth) I entered Agra at the Afternoon Prayer of 
Thursday (Rajab 28th) and dismounted at the mansion 
of SI. Ibrahim. 


EXPEDITIONS OF TRAMONTANE MUHAMMADANS 
INTO HIND. 

{a. Babur's five attempts on Hindustan^ 

PTom the date 910 at which the country of Kabul was con- 
quered, down to now (932 ah.) (my) desire for Hindustan had 
been constant, but owing sometimes to the feeble counsels of 
begs, sometimes to the non-accompaniment of elder and younger 
brethren, a move on Hindustan had not been practicable and its 
territories had remained unsubdued. At length no such obstacles 
were left ; no beg, great or small {beg begat) of lower birth, s could 
speak an opposing word. In 925 All. (1519 AO.) we led an army 
out and, after taking Bajaur by storm in 2 ~igari (44-6^^ minutes), 
and making a general massacre of its people, went on into Bhira. 
Bhira we neither over-ran nor plundered ; we imposed a ransom 
on its people, taking from them in money and goods to the value 

' Babur’s plurals allow the supposition that the three men’s lives were spared. 
Malik Dad served him thenceforth. 

Erskine estimated these as dams and worth about ;fi750, but this maybe an 
underestimate (//. of 1 . i, App. E. ). 

3 “ These begs of his” (or hers) may ne the three written of above. 

These will include cousins and his half-brothers Jahangir and Nasir as opposing 
before he took action in 925 AH. (1519 ad. ). The time between 910 ah. and 925 ah. 
at which he would most desire Hindustan is after 920 ah. in which year he returned 
defeated from Transoxiana. 

5 kichlk karim, which here seems to make contrast between the ruling birth of 
members of his own family and the lower birth of even great begs still with him. 
Where the phrase occurs on f. 295, Erskine renders it by “down to the dregs”, and 
de Courteille (ii, 235) by “oV toiites les touches" but neither translation appears to 
me to suit Babur’s uses of the term, inasmuch as both seem to go too low (cf. f. I’joh). 
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of 4 laks of shdhrukhis and having shared this out to the army 
and auxiliaries, returned to Kabul. .JFrom then till now we 
laboriously held tight^ to Hindustan, five times leading ah army 
into it.^ The fifth -time, God the Most High, by his own mercy 
and favour, made such a foe as SI. Ibrahim the vanquished and 
loser, such a realm as Hindustan lour conquest and possession. 


ij). Three invaders from Tramoniana.) 

From the time of the revered Prophet down till now 3 three 
men from that side"^ have conquered and ruled Hindustan. SI. 

Mahmud Ghdzi^ was the first, who and whose descendants sat 
long on the scat of government in Hindustan. SI. Shihabu’d-din Fol. 269^. 
of Ghur was the second,^’ whose slaves and dependants royally 
shepherded 7 this realm for many years. I am the third. 

But my task was not like the task of those other rulers. Fo* 
why ? Because SI. Mahmud, when he conquered Hindustan, had 
the throne of Khurasan subject to his rule, vassal and obedient to 
him were the sultans of Khwarizm and the Marches 7- 
and under his hand was the ruler of Samarkand. Though his 
army may not have numbered 2 laks, what question is there that 
it ® was one. Then again, rajas were his opponents ; all Hindu- 
stan was not under one supreme head {pddshdh), but each raja 
ruled independently in his own country. SI. Shihabu’d-din again, 

— though he himself had no rule in Khurasan, his elder brother 
Ghiyasu’d-din had it. The Tabaqdt-i-ndnrl^ brings it forward 

* aiitrushub, Fers. trs. chaspida, stuck to. 

^ The first expedition is fixed by the preceding passage as in 925 AH. which was 
indeed the first time a passage of the Indus is recorded. Three others are found 
recorded, those of 926, 930 and 932 ah. Perhaps the fifth was not led by Babur in 
person, and may be that of his troops accompanying ‘Alam Khan in 931 ah. But 
he may count into the set of five, the one made in 910 ah. which he himself meant 
to cross the Indus. Various opinions are found expressed by European writers as to 
the dates of tlic five. 

3 Muhammad died 632 AD. (ll ah.). 

< Tramontana, n. of Ilindu-kush. For particulars about the dynasties mentioned 
by Babur see Stanley Lane- Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk by race, d. 1030 ad. (421 ah.). 

^ known as Muh. Ghuri, d. 1206 AI). (602 ah.). 

7 surubturlar, lit. drove them like sheep (cf. f. 154^). 

^ hhud, itself, not Babur’s only llibernianism. 

’ “Idiis is an excellent history of the Musalman world down to the time of SI. Nasir 
of Dihli A.D. 1252. It was written by Abu ‘Umar Minhaj al jurjani. See Stewart’s 
catalogue of Tipoo’s Library, p. 7 ” (P-rskine). It has been translated by Raverty. 
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that he once led into Hindustan an army of 120,000 men and 
horse in mail.^ If is opponents ;»lso were rais and rajas; one 
man did not hold all Hindustan. 

That time we came to Bhira, we had at most some 1500 to 
2000 men. We had made no {)revdous move on Hindustan with 
an arm)' equal to that which came the fifth time, wlu.'ri we beat 
SI. Ibrahim and conquered the realm of Hindustan, the total 
written down for which, takini^ one retaiiUT with another, and 
Pol. 270. vvith traders and servants, was 12,000. Dcqic'ndent on me were 
the countries of Ifadakhshan, QCmduz, Kabul and (Jandahar, but 
no reckonable profit came from them, rather it was necessarv' to 
reinforce them full\' because several lie close U> an enemy, d'hen 
again, all Mawara’u’n-nahr was in the jiower of the Auzbeg khans 
and sultans, an ancient foe whose armies counted u[j to 100,000. 
Moreover Hindustan, from Bhira to liilifir, was in the power of 
the Afghans and m it SI. Ibrahim was supienie. In proportion 
to his territory his army ought to have been 5 Az/’.r, but at that 
time the Eastern amirs were in hostility to him. His army was 
estimated at 100,000 and people .said his elephants and those of 
his amirs were 1000. 

Under .such conditions, in this .strength, and having in my rear 
100,000 old enemies such as are the Auzhegs, we put trust in God 
and faced the ruler of such a dense army and of domains so wide. 
As our trust was in Him, the most high (dod did not make our 
labour and hardships vain, but defeated that powerful foe and 
conquered that broad realm. Not as clue to strength and effort 
of our own do we look upon this good fortune, but as had solely 
through God’s pleasure and kindness. We know that this 
happiness was not the fruit of our own ambition and resolve, but 
that it was purely from His mercy and favour. 

DESCRIPTION OF HINDUSTAN. 

{a. Hifidustdn.) 

The country of Hindustan is extensive, full of men, and full 
Fol. 270^. of produce. On the east, south, and even on the west, it ends at 
its great enclosing ocean (m?M daryd-si-gha). On the north 

‘ bargustwan w&r ; Erskine, cataphract hor.se. 
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it has mountains which connect with those of Ilindu-kush, 
Kafiristan and Kashmir. North-west of it lie Kabul, Ghazni 
and Oandahar. Dihli is held {airimish) to be the capital of the 
whole of Hindustan. From the death of Shihabu’d-din Ghuri 
(d. 6o2 ah. — i2o6 ad.) to the latter part of the reign of SI. F'iruz 
Shah { Tnglduq I'n^k d. 790 All. — 1388 AD.), the greater part of 
Hindustan must have been under the rule of the sultans of Dihli, 

(/;. Rulers conteuipovarv u'ith Raburs coyuiuest.) 

At the date of my conquest of Hindustan it was governed by 
five Musalman rulers { pad shakp and two Fagans [kafir) These 
were the respected and independent rulers, but there were also, 
in the hills and jungles, many rais and rajas, held in little esteem 
{kieJdk karhn). 

F'irst, tliere were the Afghans who had possession of Dihli, the 
capital, and held the country from Bhira to F>ihar. J unpur, before 
their time, had been in {lossessioii of SI. ljusain (F.astern)^ 

whose dynasty 1 lindustanis call Furabi (Kastern). His ancestors 
will have been cup-bearers in the presence of SI. F'lruz Shah 
and those (rughluq) sultans; they became supreme in J unpur 
after his death. At that time Dihli was in the hands of 
SI. ‘Alau’u’d-din (‘Alam Khan) of the Sayyid dynasty to who.se 
ancest(^r Timur Heg had giv'cii it when, after having captured it, 
he went away.*^ SI. Huhlul LudJ and his son (Sikandar) got 
pos.session of the capital junpur and the capital Dihli, and 
brouglit botli under one government (881 AH. — 1476 AD.). 

Secondly, there was SI. Muhammad Muzaffer in Gujrat ; he 
departed from tlie world a few days before the defeat of 
SI. Ibrahim, i le was skilled in the Law, a ruler {pddshdh) seeking Fol. 271. 
after knowledge, and a constant copyist of the Holy Book. His 
dynasty people call Tank .5 [I is ancestors also will have been 

' riic nuiTUTMus instances of the word pddshah in this part of the Bdhur-nama 
nnply no such distinction as attaches to the title Kmperor by which it is frequently 
translated (Index r.w. pads hah) 
d. 1500 M). (905 AH.). 

3 ( 1 . I3HS AD. (790 MI.). 

I'hc ancestor mentioned appears to be Nasrat Shah, a grandson of Piruz Shah 
Tui^hluq (S. L.- Poole p. 300 and Beale, 298). 

^ His family belonged to the Rajput sept of Tank, and had become Muhammadan 
in the person (T Sadharan the first ruler of Gujrat (Crooke’s Tribes and Castes \ 
Afinlt-i-sikandariy Bay ley p. 67 and n, ). 
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wine-servers to SI. Firuz S?x^h and those (Tughluq) sultans ; they 
became possessed of Gujrat after his death. 

Thirdly, there were the Bahmanis of the Dakkan (Deccan, 
South), but at the present time no independent authority is left 
them ; their great begs have laid hands on the whole country, 
and must be asked for whatever is needed.’^ 

Fourthly, there was SI. Mahmud in the country of Malw^ 
which [people call also Mandau.^ llis dynasty they call Khilij 
{Turk). Rana Sanga had defeated SI. Mahmud and taken' 
possession of most of his country. This dynasty also has 
become feeble. SI. Mahmud s ancestors also must have been 
cherished by SI. Firuz Shfih ; they became possessed of the 
Malwa country after his death.3 

Fifthly, there was Nasrat Shah‘s in the country of Bengal. 
His father (Husain Shah), a sayyid styled ‘Alau’u’d-din, had 
ruled in Bengal and Nasrat Shah attained to rule by inheritance. 
A surprising custom in Bengal is that hcreditar\' succession is 
rare. I'he royal office is permanent and there are permanent 
offices of amirs, wazirs and mansab-dars (officials). It is the 
office that Bengalis regard with respect. Attached to each 
office is a body of obedient, subordinate retainers and servants. 
If the royal heart demand that a person should be dismissed 
lol another be appointed to sit in his place, the whole body of 

subordinates attached to that office become tlie (new) office- 
holder’s. I'here is indeed this peculiarity of the royal office 
itself that any person who kills the ruler {pddshdh) and seats 
himself on the throne, becomes ruler himself ; amirs, wazirs, 
soldiers and peasants submit to him at once, obey him, and 
recognize him for the rightful ruler his predecessor in office had 
been.-^ Bengalis say, “ We arc faithful to the throne ; we loyally 


' S. L. -I‘oole p. 316-7. 

* Mandau (Mandu) was the capital of Malwa. 

Stanley Lane-Poole shews (j). 311) a dynasty of three Ohuris interposed between 
the death of Firuz Shah in 790 All. and the accession in 839 ah. of the first Khilji 
ruler of Gujrat Mahmud Shah. 

^ He reigned from 1518 to 1532 ad. (925 to 939 am. S.L.-P. p. 308) and had to 
wife a daugliter of Ibrahim Ludi {Kiyazu s-satatin). His dynasty was known as the 
Husain-shahi, after his father. 

5 “Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed down to a very late 
period in Malabar. There was a jubilee every 12 years in the Samorin’s country, and 
any-one who succeeded in forcing his way through the Samorin's guards and slew 
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obey whoever occupies it.” As for instance, before the reign of 
Nasrat Shali’s father ‘Alau u’d-din, an Aby.ssinian {Habshi, 
named Muzoffar Shah) had killed his sovereign (Mahmud 
f Shah Ilyas), mounted the throne and ruled for .some time. 
‘Alau’u’d-d m killed that Abyssinian, .seated himself on the throne 
aiul became ruler. When he died, his son (Nasrat) became 
ruler by inheritance. Another Bengali custom is to regard it 
as a di.sgraceful fault in a new ruler if he expend and consume 
the treasure of his predecessors. Qn coming to rule he must 
gather treasure of his own. 7 'o amass treasure Bengalis regard 
as a glorious di.stinctior,. Another custom in Bengal is that 
from ancient times paryajias have l)ccn assigned to meet the 
charges of tlic trea.-iury, stables, and all royal ex[)enditure and 
to defra\ tliesc charges n > impost is laid on other lands. 

'These five, mentioned above, were the great Musalman rulers, 
honoured in Jiindustan, man) ']egi()ncd, and broad-landed. Of 
the Tagans the greater both in tcriitory and army, is the Raja 
of Ihjiinagar.' 

The second is Rana Sanga who in these latter days had 
grown great by his own valour and sword. His original country 
wa.', (dhtur ; in the downfall from j)OW'cr of the Mandau .sultans, 
he bcLanie p(.l^^e^sed of many of their dependencies such as 
KanlaiihQr, .S.irangjajr, Hlnlsari and ('handin. Chandiri 1 stormed 
in 934 All. ( 1 5.!S A.l>. and, !>}• God’s pleasure, took it in a few 
hour.^ ; in it wa.'. Kana Sanga’s great and trusted man Midni 


him, rti^ned in his sloul. ‘A juhilee is procl.'iiincd througiiout Ids dominions at the 
end oi 12 yi'ars, and a ten! is pitcdicd foi liim in a spacious plain, and a p;rcat feast 
is rt’lclirati'd for ID or 12 days with mirth and jollity, guns firing i\i|;dt and day, so, 
at liie end of the feast, any foui of the guesl^> tliat have a mind to gain a throne by 
a desperate action in fighting their w'ay tlirough 30 or 40,000 of Ids guards, and kill 
the Samorin in his tent, he that kills him, succeeds him in his empire.’ See Hamilton’.s 
AVve Aaount of I he End Indies vol. i. p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, 
again a very few years ago, but without success” (Krskine p. 311). 

'I’he custom Babur writes of —it is one dealt with at length in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough — would appear from Blochmann’s Geography and History of Bengal (JASB 
1873 p. 286) to liave been practised by the Ilahshl rulers of Bengal of whom he 
quotes I'aria y Souza as saying, “ d’hey olxserve no rule of inheritance from father to 
son, hut even slaves sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds 
it three days, they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out 
that in 40 years space they had 13 kings successively.” 

^ No doubt this represents Vija3'anagar in the Deccan. 

’ This date places the composition of the Description of Hindustan in agreement 
with Shaikh Zain’s statement that it was in writing in 935 AH. 


Fol. 27 
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Rao ; we made general massacre of the Pagans in it and, as will 
be narrated, converted what for many years had beeiHa mansion 
of hostility, into a mansion of Islam. 

There are very many rais and rajas on all sides and quarters 
of Hindustan, some obedient to Islam, some, because of their 
remoteness or because their places are fastnesses, not subject to 
Musalman rule. 

(r. Of Hindustan?} 

Hindustan is of the first climate, the second climate, and 
the third climate; of the fourth climate it has none. It is 
a wonderful cjuntry. Compared with our countries it is a 
different world ; its mountains, rivers, jungles and deserts, its 
towns, its cultivated lands, its animals and plants, its peoples 
and their tongues, its rains, and its winds, arc all different. In 
some respects the hot-country {garm-slt) that depends on Kabul, 
is like Hindustan, but in others, it is different. Once the water 
of Sind is crossed, everything is in the Hindustan way {tariq) 
Fol. 272^. land, water, tree, rock, people and horde, opinion and custom. 

{d. Of the northern mountains) 

After crossing the Sind-river (ea.stwards), there arc countries, 
in the northern mountains mentioned above, a{)j3ertaining to 
Kashmir and once included in it, although most of them, as for 
example, Pakli and Shahmang (?), do not now obey it. Heyond 
Kashmir there are countless peoples and hordes, pnrganas and 
cultivated lands, in the mountains. As far as Jkngal, as far 
indeed as the shore of the great ocean, the peoples are without 
break. About this procession of men no-one has been able 
to give authentic information in reply to our enquiries and 
investigations. So far people have been saying that they call 
these hill-men Kas} It has struck me that as a Hindustani 
pronounces shin as sin {i.e. sh as j), and as Kashmir is the one 
respectable town in these mountains, no other indeed being 
heard of, Hindustanis might pronounce it Kasmlr.^ These 

’ Arc they the Khas of Nepal and Sikkim ? (G. of I.). 

’ Here Er.skine notes that the Persian (trs.) adds, “ mir signifying a hill, and kas 
being the name of the natives of the hill-country.” This may not support the name 
kas as correct but may be merely an explanation of Babur’s meaning. It is not in 
I.O. 217 f. 189 or in Muh. SkirdzVs lithographed Wdqi^&t-i-hdhuri p. 190. 
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people trade in musk-bags, bJiri-qutas^ saffron, lead and 
copper. 

Hind is call these mountains Sawalak-parbat. In the Hindi 
tongue sawdi 4 ak means one lak and a quarter, that is, 125,000, 
and parbat means a hill, which makes 125,000 hills.^ The snow 
on these mountains never lessens ; it is seen white from many 
districts of Hind, as, for example. Labor, Sihrind and Sambal. 

The range, which in Kabul is known as Hindu-kush, comes from 
Kabul eastwards into Hindustan, with slight inclination to the 
south. The Hindustanat^ are to the south of it. Tibet lies to 
the north of it and of that unknown horde called Kas. Fol. 273 . 

[e. Of rivers.) 

Many rivers ri.se in these mountains and flow through Hindu- 
stan. Six rise north of Sihrind, namely Sind, Bahat (Jilam), 

Chan-ab Rawi, Blah, and Sutluj ^ ; all meet near Multan, 
flow westwards under the name of Sind, pass through the Tatta 
country and fall into the ‘Uman(-sea). 

Besides the.se six there are others, such as Jun (Jumna), Gang 
(Ganges), Kahap (l\apti?),Gumti,Gagar (Ghaggar),Siru,Gandak, 
and many more ; all unite with the Gang-darya, flow east under 
its name, pass through the Bengal country, and are poured into 
the great ocean. They all rise in the Sawalak-parbat. 

Many rivers rise in the Hindustan hills, as, for instance, 
Charribal, lianas, Bitwi, and Sun (Son). There is no snow what- 
ever on these mountams. Their waters also join the Gang-darya. 

(/ A rdvalli . ) 

Another Hindustan range runs north and south. It begins in 
the Dihli country at a small rocky hill on which is Firuz Shah s 
residence, called Jahan-nama,5 and, going on from there, appears 
near Dihli in detached, very low, scattered here and there, rocky 

* Either yak or the tassels of the yak. See Appendix M. 

* My husband tells me that Babur’s authority for this interpretation of Sawalak 
may be the Zafar-n&ma (Bib. Ind. ed. ii, 149). 

* i.e. the countries of Hindustan. 

< so pointed, carefully, in the Hai. MS. Mr. Erskine notes of these rivers that 
they we the Indus, Hydaspes, Ascesines, Hydraotes, Hesudrus and Hyphasis. 

5 Aytn-i-akdartj jarrett 279. 
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Fol. 273^. little hills.^ Beyond Mhvat, it enters the Biana country. The 
hills of Sikri, Bari and Dulpur are also part of this same including 
range. The hills of Gualiar — they write it Galiur — although 
they do not connect with it, are off-sets of this range ; so are the 
hills of Rantanbur, Chitur, Chandiri, and Mandau. They are cut 
off from it in some places by 7 to 8 kurohs (14 to 16 m.). These 
hills are very low, rough, rocky and jungly. No snow whatever 
falls on them. They are the makers, in Hindustan, of several 
rivers. 

{g. Irrigation.) 

The greater part of the Hindu.stan country is situated on level 
land. Many though its towns and cultivated lands are, it nowliere 
has running waters.^ Rivers and, in some places, standing-waters 
are its “running-waters” (aqdr-siildr). Rven where, as for some 
towns, it is practicable to convey water by digging channels {driq), 
this is not done, h^or not doing it there may be several reasons, 
one being that water is not at all a necessity in cultivating crops 
and orchards. Autumn crops grow l)y the downpour of the rains 
themsdves ; and strange it is that spring crops grow even when 
no rain falls. 1 o young trees water is made to flf)w by means of 
buckets or a wheel. They are given water ccaistantly during two 
or three years ; after which they need no more. Some vegetables 
are watered constantly. 

In Labor, Dibalpur and those parts, pcojde water by means 
of a wheel. 'J'hey make two circles of ropes long enough to 
suit the depth of the well, fix strips of wood between them, and 
on these fasten pitchers. I'he ropes with the wood and attached 
Fol. 274. pitchers arc put over the well-wheel. At one end of the w'hecl- 
axlc a second wheel is fixed, and close (qask) to it another on 
an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock turns ; its teeth 
catch in the teeth of the second, and thus the wheel wRh the 
pitchers is turned. A trough is set where the water empties from 
the pitchers and from this the water is conveyed everywhere. 

' parcha pircha^ kichikrdk klchikrak, anda mvnda, tdshliq tdqghina. The 
Gazetteer of India (1907 i, i) puts into scientific wiirds, what Babur here describes, 
the ruin of a great former range. 

' Here dqdr-siil&r might safely be replaced by “irrigation channels” (Index s.n.). 
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In Agra, Chandwar, Biana and those parts, again, people 
water with a bucket ; this is a laboriou.s and filthy way. At the 
well-edge they set up a fork of wood, having a roller adjusted 
between the forks, tie a rope to a large bucket, put the rope 
over the roller, and tie its other end to the bullock. One person 
must drive the bullock, another empty the bucket. luery time 
the bullock turns after having drawn the bucket out of the well, 
that rope lies on tlie bullock-track, in pollution of urine and 
dung, before it de.scend.', again into the v.ell. To some crops 
needing water, men and women carry it b}' repeated efforts in 
pi tellers.' 

(//. Other parttculiD s about I { induedan,) 

1 he towns and country of Hindustan arc greatly wanting in 
charm. Its town^ aiai lands arc all of caie sort; there are no 
walls to the orchards [baghdt), and most places arc on the dead 
level plain. Under tlie monsoon-rains the banks oi some of its 
rivers and torrent.s are worn into deep clianneLs, difficult and Fol. 274/^ 
troublesome to pass through anvavTiere. In manv’ parts of the 
plains thorny jmigle grows, behind tlie gfiod defence of which 
the [)eo[)lc of the pariiwia become stubborn!}' rebellious and pay 
no taxes. 

Ifxcept for the rivers and ticrc and there standing-waters, 
there is little “running-waaer’’. So much so is this that towns 
and countries subsist on the w ater of w'clLs or on such as collects 
in tanks during the rains. 

In Hindustan hamlets and villages, towns indeed, are 
de])opLiIated and set up in a moment! If the peojde of a large 
towm, one inhabited for years even, flee from it, thev' do it in 
such a 'way that not a sign or trace of them remains in a day or 
a day and a half.^ On the other hand, if they fix their eyes on 

* 7'h'c verb liere is tashmtiq ; it also expresses to carry like ants (f. 220), presumably 
from each person’s carrying a pitcher or a .stone at a time, and repeatedly. 

“This” notes Krskine (p. 315) “is the wuha or w.ilsa, so well described by 
C’olonel Wilks in hi.s Historical Sketches vol. i. p. W9, note ‘On the approach of 
an liostile army, the iinfortiinatc inhabitants of India bury under gound their most 
cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child above years of age 
(the infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of gram proportioned 
to their strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country 
(if such can be found,) exempt from the miseries of war; sometimes of a strong 
fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and w oods where they 
prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy, and if this .shouM l>e 
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a place in which to settle, they need not dig water-courses or 
construct dams because their crops are all rain-grown,^ and as 
the population of Hindustan is unlimited, it swarms in. They 
make a tank or dig a well ; they need not build houses or set 
up. walls — ^/w5-grass [Andropdgon muricatum) abounds, wood 
is unlimited, huts are made, and straightway there is a village 
or a town ! 

(/. Fauna of Hindustan : — Mammals) 

The elephant, which Hindustanis call hdt{J)l, is one of the 
wild animals peculiar to Hindustan. It inhabits the (western ?) 
borders of the Kalpi country, and becomes more numerous in 
its wild state the further east one goes (in Kalpi ?). From this 
tract it is that captured elephants are brought ; in Karrah and 
fol 275. Manikpur elephant-catching is the work of 30 or 40 villages.^ 
People answer (jazvdb birurld}) for them direct to the exchequer.^ 
The elephant is an immense animal and very sagacious. If 
people speak to it, it understands ; if they command anything 
from it, it does it. Its value is according to its size ; it is .sold 
by measure {qdrlldb ) ; the larger it is, the higher its price. People 

protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large [x^rtion 
nece.s.sarily die.s of hunger.’ See (he note it.self. Tl^e Historical Sketcl^e.s .should l>e 
read by cvery-one who desires to have an accurate idea of the South of India. It is 
to be regretted that we do not posse.ss the hi.stury of any other f)ari of India, written 
with the .same knowledge or research.” 

“ The word ivulsa or waha is Dravidian. Telugii has valasa, ‘ emigration, flight, 
or renioving from home ft)r fear of a hostile army.’ Kanarese has ^lalast^ dias('\ and 
dlist\ ‘ flight, a removing from home for fear of a ho.stile army.’ Tamil has vala^ei, 
‘flying for fear, removing hastily.’ The word is an interesting one. I feel pretty 
sure it is not Aryan, hut Dravidian ; and yet it stands alone iti Dravidian, witl) 
nothing tliat I can find in the way of a root or affinities to explain its etymology. 
Po.s.sihly it may he a borrowed word in Dravidian. Malayalam has no corresponding 
word. Can it have been lx>rrowed from Kolarian or other primitive Indian speech ?” 
(Letter to H. Ileveridge from Mr, F. E. Pargiter, 8th August, 1914.) 

Wulsa seems to be a derivative from Sanscrit ulvash, and to answer to Persian 
wairani and Turk! buzii^hlughi. 

* lalmiy which in Afghani (Pushtu) signifies grown without irrigation. 

“ “The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s time must be prodigious. The 
wild elephant is now confined to the forests under Hemala, and to the Ghats of 
Malabar. A wild elephant near Karrah, Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the 
present day (1826 ad.), totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in these 
countries down to Babur’s days, be considered rather hostile to the accounts given of 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times?” (Enskine). 

3 dHwin. I.O. 217 f, 1903, dar diwan fil jaw&b miguind \ Mems. p. 316. They 
account to the government for the elephants they take ; Mt^ms. ii, 188, I^s habitants 
paymt Pimpdt aver le produit de leur chasse. Though de Courteille’s reading probably 
states the fact, Erskine’s includes de C.’sand more, ina.smuch as it covers all captures 
and these might reach to a surplusage over the imposts. 
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rumour that it is heard of in some islands as 10 qdri'^ high, but 
in this tract it ^ is not seen above 4 or 5. It eats and drinks 
entirely with its trunk ; if it lose the trunk, it cannot live. It 
has two great teeth (tusks) in its upper jaw, one on each side of 
its trunk ; by setting these against walls and trees, it brings 
them down ; with these it fights and does whatever hard tasks 
fall to it. People call these ivory {'dj, ^2,x.ghdf) ; they are highly 
valued by Hindustanis. The elephant has no hair .3 It is much 
relied on by Hindustanis, accompanying every troop of their 
armies. It has some useful qualities: — it crosses great rivers 
with ease, carrying a mass of baggage, and three or four have 
gone dragging without trouble the cart of the mortar {qazdji) it 
takes four or five hundred men to haul.^ But its stomach is 
large ; one elephant eats the corn (bughuz) of two strings {qitdr) 
of camels .5 

The rhinoceros is another. This also is a large animal, equal 
in bulk to perhaps three buffaloes. The opinion current in those 
countries (Tramontana) that it can lift an elephant on its horn, 
seems mistaken. It has a single horn on its nose, more than 
nine inches {garish) long ; one of two qdrtsh is not seen.^ Out 
of one large horn were made a drinking-vessel 7 and a dice-box, 
leaving over [the thickness of] 3 or 4 hands.® The rhinoceros’ 

’ I'ers. trs. gaz~ 24 inches. // es( bon do rappeJer quo le rnot turk qSri, quo la 
version per sane rend par dc^stpie proprement I'espace compris entre le haul de 
r^paule jusquau bout des divi^fs (de Courtcille, ii, 189 note). The qaj'i like one of 
its equivalents, the cll (Zenker), is a variable measure ; it seems to approach more 
nearly to a yard than to a i;az of^4 inches. See Memoirs of Jahdngir (R. & B. 
pp. 18, 141 and notes) for the neights of elephants, and for discussion of ^ome 
measures. 

''' khiidy itsell. 

3 i.e, pelt ; as Erskine notes, its skin is scattered with small hairs. Details :.uch 
as this one stir the question, for whom was Babur writing ? Not for Hindustan where 
what he writes is patent ; hardly for Kabul ; perhaps for Transoxania. 

^ Shaikh Zain’s wording shows this reference to be to a special piece of artillery, 
perhaps that of f. 302. 

s A string of camels contains from five to seven, or, in poetry, even more 
(Vullers, ii, 728, sermone poetico series decern camelorum). The item of food 
compared is corn only {bughm) and takes no account therefore of the elephant’s 
green food 

^ The Ency. Br. states tnat the horn seldom exceeds a foot in length ; there is one 
in the B.M. measuring 18 inches. 

1 ib-khwura kishtl^ water-drinker’s boat, in which name kishti may be used with 
reference to shape as boat is in sauce-boat. Erskine notes that rhinoceros-horn is 
>suppo.sed to sweat on approach of poison. 

* ailtk, Pers. trs. ^igus/it, finger, each seemingly representing about one inch, 
a hand’s thickness, alhger’s breadth. 
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hide is very thick ; an arrow shot from a stiff bow, drawn with 
full strength right up to the arm-pit, if it pierce at all, might 
penetrate 4 inches (a/7M\ hands). From the sides (j/as//) of its 
fore and hind legs,* folds hang which from a distance look like 
housings thrown over it. It resembles the horse more than it 
does any other animal.^ As the horse has a small stomach 
(appetite?), so has the rhinoceros; as in the horse a piece of 
bone (pastern ?) grows in place of small bones (T. ashiiq, Vr. 
ossf/rfs ( Zenker \ knuckles), so one grows in the rhinoceros; as 
in the horse’s hand kers. (/ds/) there is kiniiuk [o\ gu mu k\ 

a tibia, or marrow), so there is in the rhinoceros.-^ It is more 
ferocious than the elephant and cannot be made obedient and 
submissive, 'riicM-e are masses of it in the Parashawar and 
i lashnagar jungles, so too between the vSind-river and the jungles 
of the Hhira couiiti)'. Masses tliere art* also on the llinks of 
Foi. 276, the Saru-ri\ (T ii'i 1 lindCistan. Some were killed in the Parashawar 
and llashna'.eir jungles in our moves on 1 lindiistiin. It strikes 
|)Owerfully w alh its horn ; men and horses enough have been 
horned in those huiits.^ In one of them the liorse of a chnJira 
(brave) named Maqsud wcis tosserl a sjiear’s-iength, for which 
reasrai the man was nick-named the rhino’s aim {maqsud-i-kay^a\ 
I'he wild -buffalo is anolk.er. It is much larger than the 
(domestic; buffalo and its horns do not turn back in the same 
way/' It is a iniglUily destructive aiid ferocious animal. 

The ///Zr-gs?/? f blue-bull ) is another. It may stand as high 
a.s a horse l)ut is somewhat lighter in build, d'he male is bluish- 
gray, hence, .seerningi)', peopk,: call it nlla-giu. It has two 
rather .small horns. On its tin oat is a tuft of hair, nine inches 
long ; (in this) it resembles llie yak."' Its lioof is cleft (a/>z') 


’ 111. Ikuh] {qul) ;ui() 1(4' \hui), 

• 'I'lic anatomical dclail;, by wliich Ufibur .snpport.s tlii:, statemcMit arc clitTicult to 
translate, but bis pronpinjj of the two animals is in apneement wiJi the modern 
classification of’ tlicrn as two of the three VniU<tata ncra, the third being the tapir 
(Fauna of llritish India : Mammals, lUanfor<i and, illustration, 4hS). 

^ De Oairteille (ii, 190) reads /’«;//«/', o,sseuse ; ICrskme reads marrow. 

^ Index rhinoceros. 

5 Bos bubalus. 

“ .so as to grow into the flc.sh” (Fr.skine, p. 317). 

7 si( in text. It may he noted that the name ml-iiai, common in general Kuropean 
writings, is that of the cow ; nil-gau, that of tlic bull (Blanford). # 

® b \h \ ri qufds ; soe Appendix M. 
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like the hoof of cattle. The doe is of the colour of the bughii- 
maral^ \ .she, for her part, has no horns and is plumper than 
the male. 

The lu)p[-dccr [kotah-paicha) is another.^ It may be of the 
size of tlie white deer (iiq kiyik). It has short legs, hence its 
name, little-legged. Its horns are like a bughus but smaller; 
like tlie bugliu it casts them every year. Being rather a poor 
runner, it does not leave the jungle. 

Another is a deer (kiylk) after the fashion of the male deer 
{airkdki buna) of tlie jnru/d Its back is black, its belly white, its 
horns longer than the buna's, but more crooked. A Hindustani F 
calls it kaiaharad a word which may have been originally kcild 
-haran, black-buck, ar.d u hich lias been softened in pronunciation 
to kalabara, d'he doe is Iight-cr)l(.)nred. By means of this 
kalabara pcogtle catch deer ; thc\' fasten a noose {balga) on its 
horns, hang a stone as large as a ball on one of its feet, so as 
to keep it from getting far away after it has brought about the 
capture of a deer, and set it opposite wild deer when the.se 
are seen. As these (kalabara) deer arc singularly combative, 
advance to fight is marie at once, d he two deer strike with 
their laams and push one aiastlier backwards and forward.s, 
during which tlie wild one's horns become entangled in the net 
that is fast to tin: tame oiu:'.s. If the wild one would run awa)', 
the tame one does not go ; it is impeded alsri by the stone on 
its foot. I'eoplc take many deer in this way ; after capture they 
tame them and use them in llieir turn 1 (j take others;^ they 
also set them to fight at liome ; the deer fight very well. 

d'hcrc is a smaller deer (kiylk) on the Hindustan hill-skirts, 
as large may-be as the one year’s lamb of the nrqdrghaicha 
( Ovis poll). 

’ The doe is hrown (Blanford, p. 5^^)- The word bughu (staci;) i.s used alone 
just below and seems likely to represent the bull of the A.siatic wapiti (f. 4 n. on 
bughu-mardi ) 

Axis porcinus (Jerdon, C twits pordnus). 

3 Saiga tart uric a (Shaw). 1 ,irki huna is used, like I'mj^lish dei’r, for male, female, 
and both. Here it seems defined by airkiiki lo mean or huek. 

< Antelope eervuapra. black-buck, .so called from the dark hue of its back (Yule’s 
H.J. s,n. Rlack-biick). 

-> tuyuq, underlined in the Elph. M.S. by kiira, c.an non -ball ; Erskine, foot-ball, 
de Courteillc, pierre plus grosse que la chnnllc [tuynq). 

^ This mode of catchin^^ antelopes is descrilii'd in the Ayin-i-akbaja, and is noted 
by Erskine as common in his day. 


()]. 2’]U 
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The ^/>;/-co\v ^ is another, a very small one, perhaps as large 
as the qnchqar (ram) of those countries (Tramontana). Its flesh 
is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey {maimun) is another — a Hindustani calls it 
bandar. Of this too there are many kinds, one being what people 
Fol, 277. take to those countrieSj The jugglers [ihli) teach them tricks. 

This kmd is in Ihi:^ inoiintains of Nur-dara, in the skirt-hills of 
Safid'koh neighbouring on Khaibar, and from there downwards 
all through Hindustan. It is not found higher up. Its hair is 
yellow, its face white, tail not very long. — Another kind, not 
found in Bajaur, Sawad and those parts, is much larger than the 
one. taken to those countries (Tramontana). Its tail is very 
long, its hair whit'sh, its face quite black. It is in the mountains 
and jungles of Hindustan.^ — Yet another kind is distinguished 
(ba/d dur), quite black in hair, face and limbs.3 

The nazval (?iub)^ is another. It may be somewhat smaller 
than the bisb. It climbs tree.s. Some call it the mush-i-kkurma 
(palm-rat). It is thought lucky. 

A mouse (T. sichqdn) people call galdhrl (squirrel) is another. 
It is just always in trees, running up and down with amazing 
alertness and speed.^ 


’ H. gaina. It is 3 feet high (Yule’s H.J. s.n. Gynce). Cf. A. A. Blochmann, 
p, 149. The ram with which it is compared may be that of Ovis ammon (VigiK^’s 
Kashmir etc. ii, 278). 

= Here the Pers. trs. adds : — They call this kind of monkey langur (baboon, I.O. 
217 f. 192). 

3 Here the Pers. trs. adds what Erskine mistakenly attributes to Babur : — People 
bring it from several islands. — They bring yet another kind from several islands, 
yellowish-grey in colour like a pustin tin (leather coat of ? ; Erskine, skin of the 
tig, tin). Its head is broader and its body much larger than those of other monkeys. 
It is very fierce and de.structive. It is singular quod penis ejus semper sit erectus^ et 
nunquam non ad coitum idoneus [Erskine]. 

^ This name is explained on the margin of the Elph. MS. as r&su^ which is the 
weasel of Tartary” (Erskine). Rasu is an Indian name for the squirrel ir/j/n/r 
indicus. The kish^ with which Babur’s nul is compared, is explained by dc C. as 
belette^ weasel, and by Steingass as a fur-bearing animal ; the fur-bearing weasel is 
{Mustelidae) puiorius ermina., the ermine- weasel (Blanford, p. 165), which thus 
seems to be Babur’s kish. The alternative name Babur gives for his ««/, i.e. mush- 
i-khurma^ is, in India, that Sciurus palmarum^ the palm-squirrel (G. of I. i, 227) ; 
this then, it seems that Babur’s nul is. (Erskine took nul here to be the mongoose 
[Herpestes mungus) (p. 318) ; and Blanford, perhaps partly on Erskine’s warrant, 
gives musKi-khurma as a name of the lesser mungus of Bengal. I gather that the 
name nawal is not exclusively confined even now to the mungus . ) 

5 If this be a tree-mouse and not a squirrel, it may be Vandeleuria oleracea (G. of 
I. i, 228). 
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( j. Fauna oj Hindustan : — Birds.y 

The peacock (Ar. taus) is one. It is a beautifullv' coloured and 
splendid animal. Its form iandani) is not equal to its colouring 
and beauty. Its body ma}' be as large as the crane’s (turna) 
but it is not so tall. On the head of both cork and hen are 20 
t<j 30 feathers rising some 2 or 5 -iiKlics high. The hen has 
neither colour nor beauty. The head of the rock has an 
iridescent collar iv/jv?;;/) ; its neck is of a beautiful l)Iue ; Koi. 277/y. 
below the neck, its hack is painted in yellow, ])arr(.>t-green. blue 
and violet colours. The dowers" on its back are much the 
smaller ; below the back as far as the tail-tips are [larger] dowers 
painted in the same colours. The tail of .some peacocks grows 
to the length of a man’s extended arms.-^ It has a small tail 
under its dowered feather.s, like the tail of other birds ; this 
ordinary tail and its primaries are red. It is in Ikajaur and 
Saweid and below them ; it is not in Kunur [Kunur] and the 
Lamghanat or any place above them. Its dight is feebler than 
the pheasant’s [qirghdival ) ; it cannot do more than make one 
or two short dights .5 On account of its feeble dight, it frequents 
the hills or jungles, which is curiou.s, since jackals abound in the 
jungles it frequents. What damage might these jackals not do 
to birds that trail from jungle to jungle, tails as long as a man’s 
stretch {quliuh)\ 1 -IindQ.stanis call the peacock inor. Its desh 
is lawful food, according to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanidi ; 
it is like that of the partridge and not unsavoury, but is eaten 
with instinctive aversion, in the way camel-de.sh i.s. 

The parrot (H. tuti) is another. This akso is in Bajaur 
and countries lower down. It comes into Ningnahar and the 

^ The notes to this section arc restricted to what serves to identify the birds Babur 
mentions, though temptation is great to add something to this from the mass of 
interesting circumstance scattered in the many writings of observers and lovers of 
birds. I have thought it useful to indicate to what language a bird’s name belongs. 

^ Persian, gitl ; English, eyes. 

3 qulUch (Zenker, p. 720) ; Pers. trs. (217 f. \^lh) yak gad-i-adm ; de Courteille, 
brasse (fathom). These three are expressions of the measure from finger-tip to 
finger-tip of a man’s extended arms, which should be his height, a fathom (6 feet). 

^ qanaty of which here “primaries” appears to be the correct rendering, since 
Jerdon says (ii, 506) of the bird that its “wings are striated black and white, 
primaries and tail deep chestnut 

5 The qirghdwaly which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take several 
flights immediately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get 
tired and take to running (Erskine). 
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Lam^^hanat in the heats when mulberries ripen ; it is not there 
at other times. It is of many, many kinds. One .sort is that 
which people carry into those fd'rainontane) countries. The}' 
Kol. 278. make it speak words. — Another sort is smaller , this also the)' 
make speak words. The\' call it the junylc-parrot. It is 
numerous in Bajaur, Sawad and that neii^dihon rhood, so much 
so that 5 or 6oco fly in one flock ikhail). l-ietwcen it and the 
one first-named the difference is in hulk ; in colouring they are 
just one and the same. — Another sort is still smaller than the 
jungle-parrot. Its head is (juite red, tlu‘ top of its wings (/>. the 
primaries) is rexi also ; the tip of its tail for two hands’-thickness 
is lustrous.^ d he head of some j)arrots of this kind is iridescent 
{silsaiii). It dees not liecome a talker. People call it the 
Kashmir (tarrot. — Another sort is rather smaller than the jungle' 
parrot ; it:, beak is black ; round its neck is a wide black collar ; 
its primaries arc red. It is an excellent learner of words. — We 
used to think tliat whatever a j)arrot or a :sliarak{mhia) might sav' 
of words })eople had taught it, it could not speak of any matter 
out of its own head. .At this juncture - one of m}^ immediatf- 
ser\'ants Ahri'l-qasim lalalr, reportssl a singular thing to me. 
;\ jxirrot of this sort whose cage must h.ow been co\ered up, 
said, “ l'nco\er my face: ; I am stinini;." And another time 
when palki hearers sat down t(.) take breath, this parrot, 
[)resumahly on hearing wa}Tarers pass h)’, said, Men arc going 
past, are \'ou not going on ? ’’ Let credit rest with the narrator,-' 
hut never-thedess, so long as a person has not heard with Ids 
own ears, he may not believe! — Another kind is of a beautiful 
tv.i. 27Se full red ; it has other colours also, hut, as nothing is distinctly 
remembered about them, no descri})tion is made. It is a ver)' 
beautiful bird, both in colour and form. People are understood 
to make this also sjKxik words.-^ Its defect is a most unpleasant, 
sharp voice, like the drawing of broken china on a copper plate."' 

' Ar. harraq, as on f. 278A last line whfse the iaj)h. MS. has barraq, niarhed 
vvilli the tashdid. 

’ This was, juxsiimaldy, ju.st when P»ahui wa.s writing the pas.sage. 

^ 1 'his sentence is in Arabic. 

A Persian note, partially cxpimtjeel Ironi the text of the Elph. MS. is to ihe 
etlect that 4 or 5 other kinds of parrot are heard of which the revered author did 
not sec. 

Krskine sui;j.test.s that this ina) he the loory [Lorn ulus vernaHs, Indian loriquet). 
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The fP.) sJurrak * i.s another. It is numerous in the Lainghanat 
and a!x)unds lower down, all over Hindustan. Like the parrot, 
it is of inan\' kinds, — The kind that is numerous in the Lam- 
c^lianat has a black head ; its primaries {qdndt) are spotted, its 
b()d\' rather larger and thicker^ than that of the (T.) chughur- 
chf((].^ IT‘f)ple teach it to speak words. — Another kind thev 
call p'jidavK'dli^ ; they bring it from Bengal ; it i.s black all 
over and of much greatca' bulk than the shdrak (here, hou.se- 
uihia). Its i)ill and foot arc )x‘llo\v and on each ear are 
yellow wattles which hang down and have a bad appearance.^ 
It learns to speak w'ell amd clearl)'. — Another kind of shdrak 
is slenderer than the last and is red round the eyes. It 
does not learn to spcsik. lV‘(:»ple call it the shdrak k 

Again, at the time when (934 AH.) I had made a bridge over 
(jang ((janges), crossed it, and put my adversaries to flight, 
a kind of shdrak was seen, in tlie neighbourliood of Laknau 
and Aud (C)udei, for the first time, which had a white breast, 
j)iebald head, and black back. This kind does not learn to 
speaks 


‘ 'Hu- Itirds iriimi uiiclci tlic iianic shitrah to include what Oates and 

Ihanioid (wlinai 1 j.illow a'' tiiey j-d'e,- tlu* lesults of earlier w'oikers) class under 
S!u))}usy and siarlirij^, j;rackle and rnina, and tree-stare [hauna 

oj India, tkite,. vuK. i and n, lllanlord, V(»ls. iii and iv). 

’rurki, ija!a ; I Iniin-d, \). idifn/?). 

’ n. I). K'iss’s / 1 <! of Hirds, p. 314, Chix^hl ruhin ,, Northem swallow ; 

l'’!pli. MS. 1. 2}ol> inicrinied /// (.Sie.'npass lark). 'J'he de.scrij>lion of the hnd allows 
It Id he d/innn\ iiuin!:, tie.- 1 1 imalava!! starling (Oates, 1, 

I'dph. and llai. M.SS. (Sans, and l>en‘.;ali) p.ndui \ two good MSS. ol ihe 
I'ers. irs. (l.( ). 217 and 21S) f nidinvaii \ Ihninsky (p. 3O1) nnna \ hirskinc 

{Mams. p. 319) pi ndiiivt'H , hut wiiliout his customary translal ton of an Jndian name. 
Idle three forms shewn ahoM- can all mean “having protuherance <rr lump ' {pindd] 
and reler to ifie bird’s wallle. liul the wijrd ol the pre.siniiaiily well inlormed 
senhes of 1.0. 217 and 2l8 can relei to the bird s sagacity in speecli and he panila 
ivali, possessed of wisdom. VVitli the same spelling, the word can translate into 
tlie epithet rtd/i^dosa, given It) the wattled mtna by lanmeus. This epilliet 
Mr. Leonard Wray informs me has lieen explained to him as due to the frerjiieiiting 
dI temples by the birds ; and tliat in Makna lliey are lound living in cotes near 
(diiiiese temples. — An alternative name (one akso connecting with rc/ixdosa) allowed 
by the form of the word is bnida-ivali . II. binda is a mark on the forehead, made 
as a preparative to devotion by Hindus, or in Sans, and Hengali, is ibe spot (d paint 
made on an elepliant’s trunk; the meaning would thus be “ havii'g a mark”, 
(d. Jerdon and Oates s.u. Eulahes ndii^iosa. 

5 Eulabes intermedia, the Indian grackle or hill mina. Here the Fers, trs. .add.s 
.lliat people call it vilna. 

Calami s ihalybcius, the glo.ssy starling or tree-stare, which never descend.s to the 
ground. 

^ Sturnopastor eonira, the pied mina. 
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The liija^ is another. This bird they call (Ar.) Im-qalamun 
(chameleon) because, between head and tail, it has five or six 
chan^in^];; colours, resplendent (barnuf) like a pii;eon s throat. 

Fol. 279. It is about as large as tlie kahg-i-darJ" and seems to be the 
kab^-i-darJ (d Hindustan. As the kalq^-i-dari moves (jiirur) 
Oil the heads (knUdi) of mountain.s, so does this. It is in the 
Nijr-aii mountains of the countries of Kabul, and in the 
mountains lower (k>wn but it is not found higher up. Peo[)le 
tell this wonderful thing about it: — Wdien the fiird.s, at tlie 
onset <*f winter, descend to the hill-skirts, if they come over 
a vinewird, the v' can lly no further and are taken. Cod knows 
the truth ! 'I'he (lesh of this bird is ver\' .savour)'. 

The partridge (('///;vv//j is another. 'I'liis is not [)eciiliar to 
Hindustan but is al.s<.) in the (y>rw-v/> countries > ; as however 
some kinds are onl\' in Hindustan, jiarticulars of them are given 
here. I he durraj ilhuvicolinus vulgaris) may be of the same 
bulk as the kik/ik ^ ; the cock’s l)ack is the colour of the hen- 
pheasant iqirg/iauud-fii/ig ui(hla~si)\ its throat and breast are 
black, with quite white spot.s." A red line comes down on both 
sides of both eyes7 It is named from its cty ® which is some- 
thing like Shir daraui shakrakk It pronounces sJnr short ; 
ddraiu shakrak it says distinctly. Astarabad [)artridgc.s are said 
to cry Bat uilnl thtildr (Quick ! they have caught me). The 
partrid<ge of Arabia and those parts is understood to cry, Bil 


‘ Pari of tin* following passage about the luia (var. luhha, (inha) is verbatim with 
part of that on f. 135 ; both were writien af)out 9 .> 4-5 AH. as is shewn by Shaikh 
/ain (Index s.tj.) and by inference from reference.s in the text (Index i.«. ICN. date 
ol compo-Silion). .Srr Api)eMdix N. 

l/it. mountain partridge. There is ground for understanding that one of the 
bird.s known in the region as monals is meant. See Appendix N. 

* .San.s. 'ha kora \ Ar. iluniy \ l\ kalv^\ T. kikUk. 

< Here, probably, southern Afghanistan. 

Ciucabis rhukiir (.Scully, Shaw’s Vocabulary) or C, pallescens (Hume, quoted 
iiiulcr No. 126 E. 1 ). Ross’ Polyglot A/j 7 ). 

'' “ In some parts of the country {i.e. India before 1S41 AD.}, tippets used to be 
made of the beautiful black, white-spotted feathers of the lower plumage (of the 
(/urraj), and were in much request, hut they are rarely procurable now” [Bengal 
Sporting Magazine for 1 84 1, quoted by jerdon, ii, 561). 

7 A broad collar of red ixisses round the whole neck (Jerdon, ii, 558). 

® Ar. durraj means one who repeats wliat he hear.s, a tell-tale. 

’ Various translations have been made of this passage, “ I have milk and sugar” 
(Er.skitie), du tail, un pen de sucre" (de Courteille), but with short r/i. r, it 

might be read in more than onie way ignoring milk and sugar. See Jerdon, ii, 558 
and H<vbson Jobson s.n. Black partridge. 
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skakar tadawm al ni'ain (with sugar pleasure endures) ! 'I'lic 
hen-bird has the colour of the young pheasant. The.se birds 
are found below Nijr-au. — Another kind is called kanjai Its 
bulk may be that of the one already described. Its voice is 
very like that of the kikUk but much shriller. There is little Fol. 279^^. 
difference in colour between the cock and hen. It is found in 
l^arashawar, Ilashnagar and countries lower down, but not 
higher up. 

T\\^ p{ii)id~paikdr^ is another. Its size may be that of the 
kahg~i~dari ; its shape is that of the hou.se-cock, its colour that 
of the hen. lo'om forehead ituniagii) to throat it is of a beautiful 
colour, cpiite red. it is in the Hindustan mountains. 

The wild-fowl [s(diydi-i(Xugh)- is another. It flies like a 
pheasant, and is not of all colours as house-fowl are. It is in 
the mountains of Hajaur and lower down, but not higher up. 

The chihi (or jilsi) ^ is another. In bulk it equals the p(h)ul- 
paikar but the latter has the finer colouring. It is in the 
mountains of Bajaur, 

The shdiu is another. It is about as large as a houseTowI ; 
its colour is unique {^hair mukarrar)} It also is in the mountains 
of Hajaur. 

The (|uail(P./’/7<r/^/;/^?)is another. It is not peculiar to 1 linduslan 
but four or five kinds are so. — One is that which goes to our 
countries (Tramontana), larger and more spreading than the 
(Hindustan) quail.'’ — Another kind 7 is smaller than the one first 
named. Its primaries and tail are reddish. It flies in flocks 
like the cJiir {Phasianiis Wallichii ), — Another kind is smaller 
than that which goes to our countries and is darker on throat 

‘ Flower-faced, Trapogoit melanocephala, the horned {sin^) -inonal. It is described 
by Jahangir {Mfnioirs, K. and H., ii, 220) under the names [II. and V.] phu/ paUar 
and Ka.slimiri, ion/ih. 

• (f alius son/iiratii, the grey jungle- fowl. 

3 I'erbaps Bamhiisicola fylchii^ the western l)aml)U- partridge, l^'or rhil stic E. D. 

Ross, l.i. No. 127. 

* Jahangir {l.c.) describes, under tlie Kasliniiri name pul, what may be litis l)ird. 

U .seems to be Callus ferrui^incus, the red jungle-fowl (Hlanford, iv, 75). 

5 Jahangir lielps to identify the bird by mentioning its elongated tail-feathers, — 

.sea.sonal only. 

^ The migrant quail will be Colitruix communis, the grey quail, 8 inches long ; 
what it is compared with seems likely to be tlie bush-quail, whicl) is non-migrant and 
sliorter. 

7 Perhaps J^erdicula argunda, the rock bush-quail, whicl) flies in small coveys. 
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Fol. 280. and breast.* -Another kind goes in small numbers to Kabul ; 

ft is very small, perhaps a little larger than the ^xdlow wag-tail 
\qdrcha) ^ ; they call it qurixtu in Kabul. 

I'hc Indian hu.starcl \y . khavihdl)^ is another. It is about as 
large as \\\^{^ .)iughdaq{Otis tarda, the great bustard ), and seems 
to be the tilghdaq of Hindu.stan.'^ Its flesh is delicious ; of some 
birds the leg is good, of others, the wing ; of the bustard all the 
meat is delicious and excellent. 

The florican (Ib charr)^ is another. It is rather less th.an the 
iughdiri {/wubara)^' \ the cock’s back is like the tughdJrfs, and 
its breast is blacK. 'J'he hen is of one colour. 

The Hindustan .sand-grou.se (T. bdiihri-qai a ) " is another. It is 
smaller and slenderer thaji the bd^^^hri-qard [/'/rrac/ov arcnarms\ 
of those countries ( Tramontana }. Also its cry is sharper. 

Of the birds that frequent water and the banks of rivers, one 
is the dun^f' an aniniai of great bull;, cai.ii wing measuring 
a quliuh (fathom). It has ik* piumagf.* iiuqi) on Iusk^ or neck ; 
a thing like <i bag hang.'^ from it.s iicck ; its back is bka k ; it^ 
breast is w'hite. It goe.^ sometimes to Kabul ; one \ear jieojde 
brought one tlie\' h<i(i taiiglit. It beeana^ \'er\ tame; if meat 

' iV'rlojjv i'oHnuiK to'oxuV'idi ilic or rain (jna)!, 7 iik'1k-.s i(.)n^. 

' l^■r!la()s Mnf.Liihi / //'vnAr, ,! v»;!in\\ wt;; tail wine)) suniinn-^ in ('rniral A.'^ia 
(O.ilcs, n, 2nS). II so, lU Kalnil naiiic iiov lOcr to its tlasliiriij ('(»lour. IC D. 

I<(».s, No. : fit- (itiiru illc s / )ii tioihuy whidi j^ives wagtail, and 

/riil.or’s wliirll li\'-s (lie roi.Mlt, 

' F.ur^'ioHs i'tiu\ir,i\n ; 'I’lirki, tui^luiar f/i/latui. 

Idslviiin noting ( .Moin,'.. p. >21), iha' the luisianl is coninion in ihc J)akkan wiicrn 
il is than a turkey, savs it isralird and oi;y,n.‘sts that tliis is a rorriij)! ion 

of 'J iu‘ ol hotli wojaO arc >lir\\n hy llahur, luTC, and m the ncvl 

following, account ol the < harz. ( '(. ( i. ol I. i, 200 aiui JC I), I\f)ss l.f. Nos. ^0, 40 

' Syp/tco(f\ hi)!yd:tnsis and .S. di/r/'/d, which arc hoth smaller tlian (V/.s houbaia 
[tU'didiri). 1(1 lliruliistan .S', aurila is known as likh which name is the nearest 
a[j()roach I have (omul to Uahur'.s luhha. 

Jcidon mentions (ii, 615) that thi‘ hird is common in Atghanistan and there 
called dtiy^daor {fmdiddr, liirjidtri). 

" Cf. Appendix 1), smei‘ I wrote which, furtlier inhjrmation lias made it fairly .safe 
to say that tin* Ilindnstan bdyhn-ijard is tzxustus, t)ic common sand- 

^pouse and that the one <d f, 49/^ is PltrccJes arciujrms, the larger or black -bellied 
"'and -grouse. /'. f.xus/ns is said lyv ^'uIe (II. j. s.n. Kock-pigc'on) to have Ijcen 
miscalled rock-pigeon hy Anglo-Indians, perhaps because its tliglit resemhle.s the 
pigeon’s. This accounts for JOrskine’s ren<lering (p. 321 ) here by rock - 
pigeon. 

Leptopidux dubius, Hind, harpila. Hindustanis call it pird-dhip; (VAdydx\y) and 
pr.dii dhauk (hlanford), both names referring, perha[)s, to its pouch. It is the 
adjutant of Anglo- India. Cf. f. 235. 
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were thrown to it, it never failed to catch it in its bill. Once it 
swallowed a six-nailed shoe, another time a whole fowl, wings Fol. 2^. 
«'ind feathers, all right down. 

The {Gms aniigone) is another. Turks in Hindustan 
call it ihva-turna (camel-crane). It may be smaller than the 
ding but its neck is rather longer. Its head is quite rcd.^ People 
keep this bird at their houses ; it becomes very tame. 

The vidnck " is another. In stature it approaches the sdras, 
but its bulk is less. It resembles the lag-lag {Ciconia alba, the 
white stork) but is much larger ; its bill is larger and is black. 

Its head is iridescent, its neck white, its wings partly-coloured ; 
the tips and border- feathers and under parts of the wings are 
white, their middle black. 

Another stork (lag-lag) has a white neck and all other parts 
black. It goes to tho.se countries (Tramontana). It is rather 
smaller than the lag-lag (Ciennia alba), A Hindustani calls it 
yak-rang (one colour ?). 

Anotlier stork in colour and shape is exactly like the storks 
that go to those countries. Its bill is blacker and its bulk much 
less than the lag-lag^ (Ciconia alba)} 

Another bird re.sembles the grey heron (auqdr) and the Lag- 
lag ; but its bill is longer than the heron’s and its body smaller 
than the white stork’s (lag-lag). 

Another is the large buzak^ f black ibis). In bulk it may 
equal the buzzard (Turki, sdr). The back of its wings is white. 

It has a loud cry. 

The white buzak^ is another. Its head and bill are black. 

‘ only when young (Hlanhjrd, ii, 188). 

‘ Elph. MS. f?iunk:s(i or viankia ; Ilai. MS. m:nk. Haughton’s Bengali 
Dictionary gives two forms of tlic name manek-jnr 2ivA manak-yoi. It is Dissura 
episcopus, the white-necked stork (Blanford iv, 370, who gives manik-jor amongst its 
Indian names). Jerdon clas.ses it (ii, 737) as Ciconia leucocephala. It is the beef- 
.steak bird of Anglo- India. 

3 Ciconia nigra (Blanford, iv, 369). 

^ Under the Hindtfstani form, buza^ of Persian huzak the birds Babur mentions as 
buzak can be identified. The large one is Jnocotis papillosus, buza, kala buza, black 
curlew, king-curlew. The bird it equals in size is a buzzard, Turki stir (not Persian 
sdr, starling). The king-curlew has a large while patch on the inner lesser and 
riiarginal coverts of its wings (Blanford, iv, 303). This agrees with Babur’s statement 
about the wings of the large buzak. Its length is 27 inches, while the starling’s is 
9j inches. 

5 /bis melanocephala, the white ibis, Pers. safed buzak, Bengali sabtU buza. It is 
30 inches long. 
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ol. 281. It is much larger than the one that goes to those countries,^ but 
smaller than the Hindustan buzak? 

Tht gharm^pdi ^ (spotted-billed duck) is another. It is larger 
than the siina bfivchin^ (mallard). The drake and duck are of 
one colour. It is in Hashnagar at all seasons, sometimes it goes 
into the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very savoury. 

The shdh-murgh {Sarcidiornis melanonotus,cov[\h duck or nukta) 
is another. It may be a little smaller than a goose. It has a 
swelling on its bill; its back is black; Is flesh is excellent eating. 

The zmnmaj is another. It is about as large as the biirgut 
(Aguila chrysaetus, the golden eagle). 

The (T.) dld-qdrgha of Hindustan is another {Conms comix, 
the pied crow). This is slenderer and smaller than the dld- 
qdrgha of those countries (Tramontana). Its neck is partly 
white. 

Another Hindustan bird resembles the crow (T. gdrcha, 
C. splcndens) and the magpie (Ar. 'aqqa). In the Lamghanat 
people call it the jungle-bird (P. murgh-i-jangal)} Its head 
and breast are black ; its wings and tail reddish ; its eye quite 
red. Having a feeble flight, it does not come out of the jungle, 
whence its name. 

The great bat (P. shapara)^ is another. People call it (Hindi) 
chumgddur. It is about as large as the owl . ydpdldq, Otus 
hrachyotus), and has a head like a puppy’s. When it is thinking 
of lodging for the night on a tree, it takes hold of a branch, turns 
head-down wards, and so remains. It has much singularity. 

The magpie (Ar. 'aqqa) is another. I'coplc call it (H. ?) maid 
{Dendrocitta rtifa, the Indian tree-pie). It may be somevviial 


' Perhaps, Plcgadis fakinellus, the glossy ihi.s, which in most part.s of India is 
a winter visitor. Its length i.s 25 inches. 

^ Erskine .suggests that this is Platalca lemorodia, the (hamach-buza, spoon-bill. 
It is 33 inches long. 

3 Anas poeci lor hyncha. The llai. MS. writes yharw-pdl, and this is the Indian 
name given by IJlanford (iv, 437). 

^ Anas bosihas. Dr. Ro.ss notes (No. 147), from the Sanyldkh, that suna is the 
drake, burchin, the duck and that it is common in China to call a certain variety of 
bird by the comliined .sex-names. Something like this is shewn by the uses of huyhd 
and niardl q.v. Index, 

5 Centropus rujipennis, the common coucal (Yule’s II.J. s.n. Crow- pheasant) ; 
H. niakokhd, Curulus castaneus (Buchanan, quoted by Forbes). 

^ PUropus edwardsii, the flying-fox. The inclusion of the lial here amongst birds, 
may be a clerical accident, since on f.136 a flying-fox is not written of as a bird. 
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less than the 'aqqa {Pica rustica\ which moreover is pied black 
and white, while the inatd is pied brown and black.^ 

Another is a small bird, perhaps of the size of \d\^{^\)sdnduldch? Fol. 2%\b. 
It is of a beautiful red with a little black on its wings. 

The karcha^ is another ; it is after the fashion of a swallow 
T. qdrlughdch), but much larger and quite black. 

The kiiiP {Eudynaviys orientalis, the koel) is another. It may 
be as large as the crow (P. zdg) but is much slenderer. It has 
a kind of song and is understood to be the bulbul of Hindustan. 

Its honour w'ith Hindustanis is as great as is the bulbul’s. It 
ahvaj’s sta}’s in closely-wooded gardens. 

Another bird is after the fashion of the {Ar.) shiqarrdk {Cissa 
chhievsis, the grecn-inagpie). It clings to trees, is perhaps as 
large as the green-magpie, and is parrot-green {Gccinus striolatus, 
the little green- woodpecker ?*) 

{k. Fauna of Hindustan : — Aquatic animals.) 

One is the water-tiger (P. shir-abi, Crocodilus palustris).^ This 
is in the standing-waters. It is like a Vizard (T . gi/ds).^ People 
say it carries off men and even buffaloes. 

‘ Babur hurt* uses wliat is ))()th tlie Kabul and Andijan name for the magpie, 

Ar. (Oatrs, i, 31 and Scully’s Voc. ). instead of T. sa^hizghan or 1 ‘. dam-sicha 

(tail-waggci ). 

The I’ers. trs. writes sCindulath viamnlii, viainiila being Arabic for wag-tail. 

De Courtellh’ s I>ictionarv describes the siuuiuUich as small and having a long tail, 
the cock-hird green, the hen, yellow. Tlie wag-lail suiting tins in colouring is 
Mnfatilia borciii/’; (( lutes, ii, 204 ; syn. J>i<((rO's the green wag-tail) ; this, as 

a migrant, serve^ to coingare witii tlie Indian “little bird’’, which seems likely to be 
a red -start. 

3 This word niav represent Scully’s kin(/i and be the Turk! name for a swift, 
perhaps Cy/sflus (ij/ims. 

* This name is taken from its cry during the breeding season (Yule's H.J. 
s.n. Koel). 

5 Babur’s distinction between the three crocodiles he mentions .seems to he that 
of names he heard, skir-ah'y siydh-sai y and gharidl. 

^ In this {las.sagc my husband finds the explanation of two somewhat vague 
statements of later date, one made by Ahu’l-fa/;! (A. A. Blochmann, p. 65) that 
Akbar called the kilds (cherry) the shdh-dlfi (king-plum), the other by Jahangir that 
this change was made because kilds means lizard [ JaJidiigir s Memoirs^ R. cv B. i, 1 16). 

What Akbar did is shewm hy Ikahur ; it was to reject the Persian name kilds, cherry, 
because it closely rcscmliled Turkl gilds ^ lizard. There is a lizard Sfellio I.ehmanni 
of Transoxiana with which Babur may well have compared the crocodile’s appe..rance 
(Schuyler’.s TurkistdUy i, 383). Akbar in Hindustan may have had Varanus salvator 
(6 ft. long) in mind, if indeed he had not the great lizard, at lagartOy the alligator 
itself in his thought. The name kilds evidently was banished only from the Court 
circle, since it is still current in Kashmir (Blochmann l.c. p. 616) ; and Speede 
(p. 201) gives kecrasy cherry, as used in India. 
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The (P.) siydh-sdr (black-head) is another. This also is like 
a lizard. It is in all rivers of Hindustan. One that was taken 
and brought in was about 4-5 qdri {cir. 13 feet) long and as 
thick perhaps as a sheep. It is said to grow still larger. Its 
snout is over half a yard long. It has rows of small teeth in its 
u[)per and lower jaws. It comes out of the water and sinks into 
the mud [bdtd). 

The (Sans.) {Gavialus y;angctiais) is another.' It is 

said to grow large ; many in the arm\^ saw it in the Sarfi (Gogra) 
river. It is said to take [People ; wliile we were on that river’s 
banks (934 -935 A.H.), it took one or two slave-women ijiddiik), 
and it took three or four cam])-followers between Ghazipur and 
Banaras. In that neighbourhood I saw one but from a distance 
only and not quite clearly. 

The water-hog (P. kkuk-dhi, Platanista gangciica, the porpoise) 
is another. This also is in all Hindustan rivers. It comes u[) 
suddenly out of the water ; its head appears and disappears ; it 
Fol. 282. dives again and stays below, shewing its tail. Its snout is as 
long as the siydh-sdr s and it lias the same rows of small teeth. 
Its head and the rest of its body are fish-like. When at i)lay in 
the water, it looks like a water-carrier’s bag {mashak). Water- 
hogs, playing in the Saru, leap right out of the water ; like fish, 
they never leave it. 

Again there is the kalah (or fish ]^bdligh\^ Two bones 

’ This name as now used, is that of tlie purely fish-eatiii^ crocodile. [In the 
'I'urki text Babur’s account of the <;handl follows that of the porpoise ; but it is grouped 
liere with those of the two other crocodiles.] 

* As the Hai. MS. and also I.O. 2lt) f. 137 (Bers. trs. ) write kalah g'(rAr/;)-flsh, 
this may be a large crayTi.sh. ()ne called by a name approximating to gv/Ar/; lish is 
found in Malayan waters, 7 >iz. the g.r/(r//-|)rawn [hudang (cf. Bengali yula-( 

-prawn, Haughton). Ca/a/i and .v'/V/tz may express lament made when the fish is 
caught (Haughtrm pp. 931, 933, 952) ; 01 li k,i/a/i be read, this may exi)res.s scolding. 
Two good M.SS. of the fVd(//‘‘dl-i-bdhur{ (I'ers, trs.) write kaka ; and their word 
cannot but have weight. Erskine reproduces kaka but offers no exjilanation of it, 
a failure betokening difficulty in his obtaining (uie. My husband suggests that kaka 
may represent a stuttering .sound, doing so on the analogy of Vullers’ explanation of 
the word, — Idr ridiculus et facet us qui siuiu! balbiitiat ; and also lie inclines tt) take 
the fish to be a crab [kakra). Ikissibly kaka is a popular or vulgar name for a cray- 
lish or a crab. Whether the sound is lament, scolding, or .stuttering the fisherman 
knows ! Shaikh Zain enlarges Babur's notice of this fish ; he says the bones are 
prolonged [bar dwarda) from the ears, that these it agitates at time of capture, making 
a noise like the word kaka by whicli it is known, that it is two zz^a/cz/A 18 in. ) long, its 
flesh surprisingly ta.sty, and that it is very active, leaping a [cir. a yard) out of the 
water when the ftshermaifs net is set to take it. For information about the Malayan 
fish, I am indebted to Mr. Cecil Wray. 
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each about 3 inches (m/ik) long, come out in aline with its ears ; 
these it shakes when taken, producing an extraordinary noise, 
whence, seemingly, people have called it /^a/a/i [ov gala li\. 

The flesh of Ilindri.slan fishes is very savour)' ; they have no 
odour {aid) or tiresomeness.^ They are surprising!)' active. On 
one occasion when pco|)le coming, had flung a net across a stream, 
leaving its two edges half a yard above the water, most fish passed 
b\’ lea[)ing a )'ard above it. In many rivers are little fish which 
fling themselv'cs a 3'ard or more out of the water if there be harsh Tol. 282/^. 
noise or sound of feet. 

The frogs of Hindustan, though olhcrwi.se like those other 
(Tramontane), run 6 or 7 yards on the face of the water.^ 

(/. Vegetable products of Hindustan : Fruits) 

The mango (P. anbah) is one of the fruits peculiar to Hindustan. 
Hindustanis [)ronounce the b in its name as though no vowel 
followed it {ix. .Sans, anb) f this being awkward to utter, some 
people call the fruit [P.] naghreak^ as Khwaja Khusrau does : — 

ma [var. k/nvaak] naipiz-kun-i 
h\v^h-Jarin mewa fvar. nX mat\-i- HiudusiCind' 

Mangoes when good, are vei*)' good, but, many as are eaten, few 
arc first-rate. They arc usually plucked unripe and ripened in 
the house. Unrij)e, the)’ make excellent condiments are 

good also preserved in s)'rup.^’ Taking it altogether, tlie mango 
is the best fruit of Hindustan. Some so |)raise it as to give it 
preference over all fruits except the musk-melon (T. gaiufiu), but 

‘ T. qiyunli^dti, presumably referring to spines ordiffienU hones ; T. (Xu, however, 
means a scahhard [Slniw j. 

One of the common frog.s is a small one which, when alarmed, jumps along the 
surface of the water (G. of I. i, 273), 

3 Afib and (inbaJi (pronounced amb and anibah) are now less commonly used names 
than Hm. ft is an interesting comment on Bahur\s words that Ahu’l-fazl spells anb, 
letter by letter, and .say.s that the,/^ is quiescent {Ayin 28 ; for the origin of the word 
mango, vide Yule’s H.J. j.//.}. 

^ A corresponding diminutive would be fairling. 

5 I'he variants, entered in parenthesis, are found in the Bib. Ind. ed. of the 
Ayiv-i-akhari 75 and in a (bazar) copy of the Qumuii s-siVdaiu in my hiisliand’s 
possession. As Amir Khusrau was a poet of Hindustan, either Unvaak [kJnyesh] [our 
own] or ma [our] would suit his meaning. The couplet is, literally : — 

Our fairling, [i.e. mango] beauty-maker of the garden, 

Fairest fruit of Hindustan. 

^ Daulat Kl)an Yusnf-khail Ludi in 929 Alt. sent Babur a gift of mangoes preserved 
in honey [in loco p. 440). 
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such praise outmatches it. It resembles the kdrdi peach. ^ It 
ripens in the rains. It is eaten in two ways : ont is to squeeze 
it to a pulp, make a hole in it, and suck out the juice, — the other, 
to peel and eat it like the peach. Its tree grows very large^ 
and has a leaf somewhat resembling the peach-tree’s. The 
trunk is ill-looking and ill-shaped, but in Bengal and Gujrat is 
heard of as growing handsome {khfth)} 

The plantain (Sans, keldy Musa sapientum) i.s another.^ An 
Fol. 283. ‘Arab calls it inauz.^ Its tree is not very tall, indeed is not to 
be called a tree, since it is something between a grass and a tree. 
Its leaf is a little like that of the anidn-qarM but grows about 
2 yards {qdrt) long and nearly one broad. Out of the middle of 
its leaves rises, hcart-like, a bud which resembles a sheep’s heart. 
As each leaf (petal) of this bud expands, there grows at its base 
a row of 6 or 7 flowers which become the plantains. The.se 
flowers become visible with the lengthening of the heart-like 
shoot and the opening of the petals of the bud. The tree is 
understood to flower once only.^ The fruit has two pleasant 
qualities, one that it peels easily, the other that it has neither stone 
nor fibre.^ It is rather longer and thinner than the egg-plant 
(P. bddanjdn ; Solaniim vielongena). It is not very sweet ; the 
Bengal plantain chini-champa) is, however, said to be very 


’ I have learned nothing more definite about the word kardi than that it is the 
n.ame of a superior kind of peach [Ghiyam lAuj^hai). 

The preceding sentence is out of place in the Turki text ; it may therefore be 
a marginal note, pcrliaps not made by Uabur. 

3 This sentence suggests that Babur, writing in Agra or f athpur did not there see 
fine mango-trees. 

See Yule’s Il.J. on the plantain, the banana of the West. 

5 This word i.s a descendant of Sanscrit mocha, and jjareiil of musa the botanical 
name of the fruit (Yule). 

^ Shaikh Efi’endi (Kunos), Zenker and de Courleille say of this only that it is the 
name of a tree. Shaw gives a name that approaches it, arman, a grass, a weed ; 
Scully explains this as Artemisia vulf^aris, wormwood, liut Roxburgh gives no 
Artemisia having a leaf resembling the plantain’s. Scully has aramadin, unexplained, 
which, like aman-qanl, may refer to comfort in shade. Babur’s comparison will be 
with .something known in Transoxiana. Maize has general resemblance with the 
plantain. So too have the names of the plants, since mocha and mauz stand for the 
plantain and (Hindi) mukai for maize. These incidental reseml)lances bear, however 
lightly, on the question considered in the Ency. Br. (art. maize) whether maize was 
early in Asia or not ; .some writers hold that it was ; if Babur’s amdn-gard 
maize, maize will have been familiar in Transoxiana in his day. 

^ Abu’l-fazl mentions that the plantain-tree bears no second crop unless cut down 
to the stump. 

® Babur was fortunate not to have met with a seed-bearing plantain. 
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sweet. The plantain is a very good-looking tree, its broad, 
broad, leaves of beautiful green having an excellent appearance. 

The anbli (H. imU, Tnmarindus indica, the tamarind) is 
another. this name {anbli) people call the khnrmd-i-hind 
(Indian date-tree).^ It has fjnel)'-cut leaves (leaflets), precisely 
like those of the (T.) bfiid, except that they are not so finely-cut.^ 

It is a very good-looking tree, giving dense shade. It grows wild 
in masses too. 

The (Bcng.) juahwwa {Bassia latifolia) is another.^ People 
call it also {V .) gtil-chikdn (or cJiigdn, distilling-fiower). This also 
is a very large tree. Most of the wood in the houses of Hindu- ^^3^* 
stanis is from it. Spirit Cara^/) is distilled from its flowers^ not 
only so, but they are dried and eaten like raisins, and from them 
thus dried, spirit is also extracted. The dried flowers taste just 
like kishmish ; 5 they have an ill-flavour. The flowers are not bad 
in their natural state-'; they are eatable. The viaJniwd grows 
wild also. Its fruit is ta.steles.s, has rather a large seed with a 
thin husk, and from this seed, again, ^ oil is extracted. 

The mimusops (Sans, khirui, Mijjiiisops kauki) is another. Its 
tree, though not ver)' large, is not small. The fruit is )'eIlow and 

’ Tlie ripe “dates'’ are called P. iamar-i Hind, whence our tamarind, and 
7 'aviar Indus Iftdi\ a. 

- Sophora alopecuroides, a lej^uminous plant (.Scully). 

Ahu'l-fazl j^ives galaundj as tiie name of llie “Iniit’’ [wc.v/.g, — l-'orlio>, as that 
of the fallen dower, (’f. Hrandis p. 42(1 and \'ide’s II. |. s.n. Mohwa. 

* Ilahur seems to say that spirit is e.vtracted from b-Mli the fresh and the dried 
dim-ers. The fresh ones are favourite food vvitli deer and jackal.^ ; they have a .sweet 
spirituous taste. Krskine notes that the s))irii m.ade from lliem was well known in 
Homlmy by the name of Moura, or of Parsi-l)randy, and that the farm of it was 
a considerable article of revenue (p. 32511.). Koxl)urgh describes it as strong and 
intoxicating (p. 41 1 ). 

5 This is the name of a green, stoneles.s grape which wlien dried, results in a raisir’ 
resembling the sultanas of Europe {Jahangir s Memoirs and Vule's li, ). s.n. ; Griffiths' 

Joimial of I'ravel pp. 35Q, 3S8). 

^ Aul, lit. the aid of the dower. The I’ersian translatiim renders aid by bh winch 
may allow' lioth words to he understood in their (root) .sense {){ bein^, i.t\ natural 
state. De Courleilie translates by quand la flair rst Jral he (ii, 210) ; Erskine took 
bu to mean smell {Memoirs p. 325), hut the aid it translate.s, does not seem to have 
this meaning. Eor reading aid as “the natural slate", there is circumstantial 
support in the flower’s being eaten raw (Roxburgh). 'I'he annotator of the Elphin* 
stone MS. [whose defacement of that Codex has been often mentioned], has added 
points and tashdid to the aiil-i {i.e. its aul)y st) as to produce aivioali (first, f. 235). 

Against this there are the obvious objections that the Persian translation docs not 
reproduce, and that its bii docs not render awwali ; also that aitld is a noun with its 
enclitic genitive (f). 

7 This word seems to be meant to draw attention to the various merit' of the 
mahinvii tree. 
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thinner than the red jujube (T. chlkda, ELcagnus a7igiistifolia). 
It has just the grape’s flavour, but a rather bad after-taste ; it 
is not bad, however, and is eatal)le. The husk of its stone 
is thin. 

The (Sans.) jdman {EugC7iia jcwihoUDia) ^ is another. Its leaf, 
except for being thicker and greener, is quite like the willow’s 
(T. tdf). The tree does not want for beaut w Its fruit is like 
a black grape, is sourish, and not very good. 

Idle (M.) kiDJirak (i^eng. ka)}irii7iga, Averrhoa (aranibola) is 
another. Its fruit is five-sided, about as large as the 'ai 7 i-dln^ 
and some 3 inches long. It ripens to \ ellow ; gatliered unripe, 
it is very bitter; gathered ri{)e, its bitterness has become sub- 
acid, not bad, not wanting in })leasantness.-^ 

The jack-fruit (11. kadhik H. kaiitJial, Artociirpus intcgri folia) 
is another.-^ Hiis is a fruit of singular form and havour ; it hxiks 
Fol. 28 .^. like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis {gif a) ; 

and it is sickeningiy-sweet. Inside it are fllbei1-like stones^’ 
which, on the whole, resemble dates, but are round, not long, 
and have softer substance ; these are eaten, d'he jack-fruit is 
very adhesive ; for this reason people are said to oil mouth and 
hands before eating of it. It is heard of also as growing, not 
only on the branches of its tree, but on trunk and root too.^ One 
would .say that the tree was all hung round with haggi.ses.^ 

The monkey-jack (H. hadhal, H. burkiik Artocarfiis lacoocha] 
is another. The fruit may be of the size of a (juince f var. ajrple). 

' Kr.skinc notes that tliis is not to he confounded \si)h I',, jambu^ llie rose-af)ple 
p. 325 n.). Cf. Viile’s II.J. s.fi. Jamhu. 

var. A^ai-nlu, j^hah-iilu, ^Aiain a/fi, ^hafl-aln. .Scully enters '‘ain-alu (irue-pluin .g 
unexplained. The Xvrww/’ fruit is 3 in. lon^^ (lirandis) and of the si/e of a lemon 
(t innin^er) ; dimensions which make liahur’s 4 allik (hand’s-thickness) a slij^dit excess 
only, and wliicli thus allow ailih\ with its Version translation, ani^usht, to lu'approxi- 
, mately an inch. 

3 Speede, giving' tlie fruit its Sanscrit name kamarun^a, says it is acid, ratlier 
plea.sarit, something like an insipid apple ; also that its prelty pink hlossoms ^row on 
the trunk and main luanches (i, 211). 

< Cf. Yule’s I l.J. y.;/. jack-fruit. In a Calcutta nurseryman’s catalogue of 1914 AD. 
three kinds of jack-tree are offeied for sale, viz. “Crispy or Khaja, Soft or Neo, 
Rose-.scented ” (Seth. Feronia Nursery). 

5 The is a sheep’s .stomach stuffed witli rice, minced meat, and spices, and 
boiled as a pudding. The re.semhlance of the jack, as it hangs on the tree, to the 
haggis, is wonderfully complete (Erskine). 

^ These when roasted have the taste of chestnuts. 

7 Firminger (p. 186) de.scribes an ingenious method of training. 

® For a note of Hurnayun’s on the jack -fruit see Appendix 0 . 
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Its smell is not bad.^ Unripe it is a singularly tasteless and 
einpty^ thin^ ; wlien rij)e, it is not so had. It ri])ens soft, can 
he pulled to [)iecc.‘^ and eaten an^'where, tastes very much like 
a rotten quince, and has an excellent little austere flavour. 

The lote- fruit fSans. bn\ Zizyphns jujuba) is another. Its 
Tersian name is understocjd to he kaiiar.^ It is of se\’eral kinds ; 
of one the fruit is lai\e[cr than the plum (alitcha)^ \ another is 
shaped like the I jusaini ^U'ape. Most of them are not \-er\' good ; 
we saw one in Dandir (Gualiar) tliat was really good, 'hhe lote- 
tree sheds its lea\’cs under the Signs Saiir and jau^a (IjuII and 
'I'wins ), burgeons under SVr/v/Ab/and Crab and Lion; which 

are the true rainy-.season, — then becoming fresh and green, and 
it ripens its fruit under Dahl and (I^ucket i.c. Aquarius, and 
I'i.sh). 

d'lie LSans.) karaunda [ Curissa cay(wdasp\\^ Cf)rinda.,)is another. 

It grows in hushes after the fashion of the (T.j cJnka of our 
country g' hut the chlka grows on mountain.s, the on the Fol. 284//. 
plains. In flavour it is like the rhubarb itself,^’ but is sweeter and 
less juiew 

Hie (Sans.) pcuuydla [k'liUimrtid cataphracia)'' is another. It 
is larger than the plum iiducha) and like the red-ap()le unripe.^ 

It is a little austere and is good. The tree is taller than the 
pomegranate’s ; its leaf is like that of the almond-tree but 
smaller. 


' (lui-i-yamfin ai/niis. It i.s soniewhat ruriou.s tl)at JCibui no comment on 

liic odour of the jack it, self. 

' ^us/i, Kngli.sh bosh (Shaw). The Persian translation in.seits no more al)out this 
fruit. 

Steingass applie.s tliis name to the plantain. 

^ Erskine notes that “ this is the hullace-plum, small, not more than twice a.s large 
as the sloe and not s(j high-flavoured ; it is generally yellow, sometimes red." Like 
BaJjur, Brandis enumerates .several varieties and mentions the .seasonal changes of the 
tree (p. 170). 

This will he Kabul, probably, becau.se Tran.soxiana i.s written of by Babur 
usually, if not invariably, as “that country", and because he mentions the chikda 
(i.e. khika?), under its Persian name sinjid^ in his Dtsrription of Kabul (f. i29/>). 

^ P. mar maujau^ which I take to refer to the riwajlar of Kabul. (Cf. f. 1 29/;, 
where, however, (note 5) are corriycuda (>1 Mas.son’s ra'umh for rlwif, and his third 
to second volume.) Kehr’s Codex contains an extra j)a.s.sagc about the karaitti da, 
idz. that from it i.s made a tasty irittcr-like dish, re.sembling a rhubarb-fritter 
(Ilminsky, p. 369). 

7 People call it (P.) pii/asa also (Elph. MS. f. 236, marginal note). 

^ Perhap.s the red-apple of Kalnil, where two sorts are common, both ro.sy, one 
very much .so, but much inferior to the other (Griffith’s of Travel p. 38S). 
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The {W.) gillar {Ficus glo 7 nerata, the clustered ^ is another. 
The fruit grows out of the tree-trunk, resembles the fig (P. anjir), 
but is singularly tasteless. 

The (Sans.) auihi {Phyllanthus enihlica, the myrobalan-tree) is 
another. This also is a five-sided fruit. ^ It looks like the un- 
blown cotton-pod. It is an astringent and ill-flavoured thing, 
but confiture made of it is not bad. It is a wholesome fruit. Its 
tree is of excellent form and has very minute leaves. 

The ( 11 .) chirftvjJ {BucJia)U'itiia latifolia)^ is another. This 
tree had been understood to grow in the hills, but I knew later 
about it, because there were three or four clumps of it in our 
gardens. It is much like the ^na/uizva. Its kernel is not bad, 
a thing between the walnut and the almond, not bad ! rather 
smaller than the pistachio and round ; people put it in custards 
{V, pdluda) and sweetmeats (Ar. Jiahva). 

The date-palm (P. khurnid, PJuvnix dacty/ifera) is another. 
This is not peculiar to Hindu.stan, but is here described because 
it is not in those countries (Tramontana). It grows in Lamghan 
also.^ Us branches (f.c. leaves) grow from just one place at its 
top ; its leaves (/>. leaflets) grow on both sides of the branches 
(midribs) from neck {huiri) to tip ; its trunk is rough and ill- 
coloured ; its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. 
People say that the date-palm amongst vegetables resembles an 
animal in two respects : one is that, as, if an animal’s head be 
cut off, its life is taken, so it is with the date-palm, if its head is 
cut off, it dries off ; the other is that, as the offspring of animals 
is not produced without the male, so too with the date-palm, it 
gives no good fruit unless a branch of the male-tree be brought 
into touch with the female-tree. The truth of this last matter 
is not known (to me). The above-mentioned head of the date- 
palm is called its cheese. The tree so grows that where its leaves 
come out is cheese-white, the leaves becoming green as they 
lengthen. This white part, the so-called cheese, is tolerable 
eating, not bad, much like the walnut. People make a wound in 

* Its downy fruit ^rows in bundles from the trunk and large branches (Roxburgh). 

® The reference by “also” {ham) will be to the kamrak (f. 283^), but both 
Roxburgh and brand is say the amla is six striated. 

3 The Sanscrit and Bengali name for the chirunji-tree is piyala (Roxburgh p. 363). 

< Cf. f. 2503. 
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the cheese, and into this wound insert a Ieaf(let), in such a way 
that all ]i(|uid flowing from the wound runs down it.^ The tip 
of the leaflet is set over the mouth of a pot suspended to the tree 
in such a way that it collects whatever liquor is yielded by the 
wound. I'his licjuor is rather pleasant if drunk at once; if drunk 
after two or three days, people say it is quite exhilarating 
[kaiflyat). Once when I had gone to visit Iklri,^ and made an Fol. 285 ^. 
excursion to the villages on the bank of the Chambal-river, w'e 
met in with people collecting this date-liquor in the valley-bottom. 

A good deal was drunk ; no hilarity was felt ; much must be 
drunk, .seemingly, to produce a little cheer. 

d1ie coco-nut palm (P. ftdrgll, Cocos nucifera) is another. An 
‘Arab gives it Arabic form 3 and says 7idrjil ; Hindustan people 
say ndlh\ seemingly by popular error.'^ Its fruit is the Hindi- 
nut from which black spoons [qard qdshuq) are made and the 
larger ones of which .serve for guitar-bodies. The coco-palm has 
general resemblance to the date-palm, but has more, and more 
glistening leaves. Like the walnut, the coco-nut has a green 
outer husk ; but its husk is of fibre on fibre. All ropes for ships 
and boats and also cord for sewing boat-seams are heard of as 
made from these husks. The nut, when stripped of its husk, near 
one end shews a triangle of hollows, two of which are solid, the 
third a nothing {bush), easily pierced. Before the kernel forms, 
there is fluid inside ; people pierce the soft hollow and drink 
this ; it tastes like date-palm cheese in solution, and is not bad. 

The (Sans.) tar {Borassus flabelliformis, the Palmyra-palm) is 
another. Its branches {i.e, leaves) also are quite at its top. Just as Fol. 286. 
with the date-palm, people hang a pot on it, take its juice and 
drink it. They call this liquor tdri ; 5 it is said to be more ex- 
hilarating than date liquor. I'or about a yard along its branches 

* The leaflet is rigid enough to serve as a runlet, but soon wears out ; for this 
reason, the usual practice is to use one of split bamboo. 

* This is a famous hunting-ground between Hiana and Dhiilpur, Rajpiitana, visited 
in 933 AH. (f. 330/^). Babur’s great -great-grandson Shah-jahan built a hunting-lodge 
there (G. of I.). 

3 Hai. MS. mti'arvab, but the Elph. MS. viaghrih, [occidentalizing]. The Ilai. 

MS. when writing of the orange {itifra) also has ma^'hrib. A distinction of locality 
may be drawn by maghrib. 

^ Babur’s “ Ilindiistan people” [ail] are those neither Turks nor Afghans. 

s This name, with its usual form tadi (toddy), is used for the fermented sap of the 
date, coco, and vihCv palms also (cf. Yule’s H.J. s.n. toddy). 
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(/>. leaf-stems) ^ there are no leaves ; above this, at the tip of 
the branch (stem), 30 or 40 open out like the spread palm of the 
hand, all from one place. These lea\'es approach a yard in length. 
People often write Hindi characters on them after the fashion of 
account rolls {tiaftar yusnnluq^. 

The orange (Ar. naranj, Citrus anrantiuui) and orange-like 
fruits are others of Hindustan.^ Oranges grow well in the 
Lamghanat, Ikijaiir and Sawad. The Lamghanat one is smallish, 
has a navek^ is vei*}' agreealdc, fragile and juic}'. It is noi at all 
like the orange of Khurasan and those parts, being so fragile 
that many spoil before reaching Kabul from the I.amghanat 
wTich may he \ ^ ■ \ 4 yCC/ur/i (^>5 /0 miles), while the Astarabad 
orange, b}^ reason of its thick skin and scant juice, carries with 
Fol. 286^ less damage from there to Samarkand, some 270-2S0 

d'he Hajaur orange is about as large as a quince, ver}' juicy and 
more acid than other oranges. Khwaja Kalan once said to me, 
“ \\T counted the oranges gathered fi'orn a single tree of this sort 
in Ikajaur and it mounted up to 7,000.” It had been always in 
my mind that the word was an Arabic form ;5 it would 

seem to be really so, since every-one in Bajaur and Sawad says 
(P.) ndrang!^ 


* Babur writes of the long leaf-stalk as a branch [shahh) ; he also seems to have 
taken each spike of the fan-leaf to represent a separate leaf. [Kor two omissions 
from my trs. ^ee Appendix O.] 

^ Most of the fruits Babur describes as orange-like are named in the following 
classified list, taken from Watts’ Economic Products of Jndia \ — “ Citrus aurantium, 
naran^i, sani(lara, amrit-phal ; C. decumana, pumclo, shaddock, forbidden-fruit, 
sada-phal ; C. medica proper, turunj, limn ; C. medica limonum, Jambhira, 
harna-nehiiP Under C. aurantium Brandis enters botli the sweet and the Seville 
oranges [niirangi] ; tin’s Babur appears to do also. 

3 kindiklik\ explained in the Elph. CMdex by najwnr{i. 238). This detail is omitted 
by the Persian translation. Firminger’s description (p. 221) of Aurangabad oranges 
suggests that they also are navel -oranges. At the present time one of the best 
oranges had in England is the navel one of California. 

^ Useful addition is made to earlier notes on the variability of the ylgMch^ a 
variability depending on time taken to cover the ground, by the following passage 
from Henderson and \\MVL\t\ Lahor to Kar/f/zm/ (p. 120), which shews that even in 
the last century the farsang (the P. word used in the Persian translation of the 
Babur -ndma for T. yighdeh) was computed by time. “ All the way from Kargallik 
(Qarghaliq) to Yarkand, there were tall wooden mile-posts along the roads, at intervals 
of about 5 miles, or rather one hour’s journey, apart. On a board at the top of each 
post, or farsang^^ it is called, the distances were very legibly written in Turki.” 

5 ma^rib, Elph. MS. magharrih ; (cf. f. 285;^ note). 

^ i.e, ndrang (Sans, narangd) has been changed to ndranj in the ‘Arab mouth. 
What is probably one of Humayun’s notes preserved by the Elph. Codex (f. 238), 
appears to say — it is mutilated — that ndrang has been corrupted into ndranj. 
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I'he lime f R. liuiu, C. acidci) is another. It is very plentiful, 
about the si/.c of a hen’s e^g, and of the same shape. If a person 
poisoned drink the water in which its fibres have been boiled, 
dan[;cr is averted.' 

I'he citron (V. turuuj'^ C. medica) is another of the fruits 
resembling the orange. Ikijauris and Sawadis call it bdlang and 
lienee give the name bdlang-niavidlhi to its marmalade {marabbd) 
confiture. In Hindustan people call the /// 77/ ?//' There 
are two kinds of tunnij : one is sweet, flavourless and nauseating, 
of no use for eating but with {)eel that may be good for mar- 
malade ; it has the same sickening sweetness as the Lamghanat 
iuyii}}j\ the other, that of Hindustan and Rajaur, is acid, quite 
deliciously acid, and makes excellent sherbet, w^jll-lkivoured, and 
wholes(.)me drinking. Its size may be that of the Khusrawi melon ; 
it has a thick skin, wrinkled and uneven, with one end thinner and 
beaked. It is of a deeper \’ellow than the orange {ndranj). Its 
tree has no trunk, is rather low, grows in bushes, and has a larger Tol. 28 
leaf than the orange. 

'hhe sangidva^ is another fruit resembling the orange {naranj). 


‘ Tlic: Elph. ('odex hus a note - mutilated in early binding — which is attested hy 
its s<'rihe as copied from llutuavun’s hand- writing, and is to the eflcct that once on 
his way from llte Ilot-lialh, he saw people who luid taken poison and lestored them 
by ^iviiiR lime-jLiice, 

Krskine here notes that the same antidotal quality is ascribed to the citron bx 
Virgil ; — 

Media fert tristes succos. tardumque saporem 
J’elicis mali, quo non [)raesentius ullum, 

Porula si (juando saevae inlecere novercae, 

Miscueruntijue herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxiliuin venil, ac membris agit atra vonena. 

Georgies II. v, 126, 

Vidt' Ileyne’s note i, 43S. 

- V. lurinij^ wrinkled, puckered ; Sans. vJjCipHra.x\\f}i\\.bijaura {.lyin 28), seed- 
fdled. 

baliur may have confused tliis with H. bijaitra ; sr» loo appears to have done the 
w'liu r (llumayun?) of a [now mutilated) note in the Klph. Codex (f. 238), which 
seems to say that the fruit or its name w'ent from Hajaur to Himliistan. Is the 
coinitry of Ikijaur so-narned from its indigenous orange W'hence /vrya/rnp ? 

'The name occurs also north of Kangra. 

^ t M this name variants are numerous, santra, sanfkara^ samtara^ tic. Walts 
classes it C. auranduni ; Krskine makes it the common sweet orange ; Firminger, 
qu(.)l ing Koss (p. 221 ) w-riles that, as grown in the Nagpur gardens it is one of the finest 
Indian oranges, with rind thin, smooth and close, d'he Kmperor iMiihanimad Shah 
is said to have altered its name to heeauseof its fine colour (ra«g) (Forbes). 

Speede (ii, 109) gives both names. As lo the meaning and origin of the name santara 
or sanfra, so suggestive of (antra, the rortuguese home of a similar orange, it maybe 
.said that it looks like a hill-name used in N.K. India, for there is a village in the 
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It is like the citron {turunj) in colour and form, but has both 
ends of its skin lev el ; ^ also it is not rough and is somewhat the 
smaller fruit. Its tree is large, as large as the apricot (iulnuj), 
with a leaf like the orange’s. It is a deliciouslv' acid fruit, making 
a very pleasant and wholesome sherbet. Like the lime it is a 
powerful stomachic, but not weakening like the orange [iiaraiij). 

The large lime which they call (II.) in Hindustan is 

another fruit resembling tfjc orange. It has tlie sha|.)e nf a goose’s 
egg, but unlike that egg, does not taper to the cnd^. Its skin is 
smooth like the sa}igtara s ; it is remarkabl)' juicy. 

The (IT) jdnbin lime^ is another orangedike fruit. It is orange- 
shaped and, though )’ell()w, not orange-yellou . It smells like the 
citron {Juruuj) ; it too is deliciously acid. 

d'he (Sans.) sadd-fal {phal ) * is another orange-like fruit. This 
is pear-shaped, colours like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to 
the sickly-sweetness of the orange {jidranj). 

The (Dtird-fal (sic. Hai. MS. — Sans, auiril^phal)'^ is another 
orange-like fruit. 

The lemon {W. knnid , C. liniouui}! ) is another fruit resembling 
the orange (gidrcDij ) ; it ma)' be as large as the g(d-gal and is also 
acid. 

The (Sans.) anud-bld*" is another fruit resembling the orange. 

liimtan Hills, (Western Duar.s) known from iti, oranj[^e }4rovL‘> as .Suntra harl. Abode 
of llie oranj^e. I'o this (iiR-ntioncd already a.s my hu.sband’s .su^jj;csl n>n in M r. ( 'rooku’s 
cd. of Vulc’.s H.J.) support is given by tlie item “Suntiira, famous Nipai variety”, 
entered in Seth’s Nursery- list of 1914 (J'er<>nia Nurseries, Calcutta). Diglit on the 
quc.stion of origin could be thrown, no doubt, by those aca^uainted with the dialects 
of the hill -tract concerned. 

‘ This refers, presumalily, to the absence of the beak characteristic of all citrons. 

" meller, from the Sans, root which provides the names of several lemons by 
reason of their solvent quality, specified by llahur {infra) of the amal-bid. Krskine 
notes that in his day the was know n as kiltnrk {galmak ?). 

^ Sans. Jamlnrd, II. jamkir, classed by Abii’l-fazl as one of the somewhat sour 
fruits and by Watts as Citrus nirdira limonu?n. 

^ Watts, C, decumana, the shaddock or punielo ; Firminger (p. 223) has C. decumana 
pyrijormis suiting Ilabur’s “ pear-shaped ”. What Uahur compared it with will be 
the Transoxanian pear and quince (/' amnid dsifS bihi) and not the Indian guava and 
iJengal quince (/’. aniyuddL\\<\ //, barl), 

5 Tlie Turk! text writes amrd. Watts cla.sses the atnrit-phal as a C. aiirantium. 
7 'his supports Krskine’s suggestion that it is the mandarin-orange. Ilumayun 
describes it in a note which is written pell-mell in the text of the Elph. Codex and 
contains also descriptions of the /'i/w/Yuand <2 oranges ; it can be seen translated 

in Appendix D. 

^ So spelled in the Turk! text and also in two good M.SS. of tlie I*ers. trs. I.O. 
217 and 218, but by Abu’l fazl anial-bit. liotii P. bid and P. bit mean willow and 
cane (ratan), so that amal-bid {bit) can mean acid willow and acid-cane. But as 
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After three years (in Hindustan), it was first seen to-day.* They 
say a needle melts away if put inside it,“ either from its acidity Fol. 2 %^b. 
or some other property. It is as acid, perhaps, as the citron and 
lemon {turunj and 

( m . Vegetable products of H industdn : — Flowers , ) 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the (D.) 
jdsu7i {Hibiscus rosa sinensis), which some Hindustanis call 
(Hindi) gazlial^ *lt is not a grass {giydli) ; its tree (is in stems 
like the bush of the red-rose ; it) is rather taller than the bush 
of the red-rose.^^ * The flower of the jdsun is fuller in colour than 
that of the pomegranate, and may be of the size of the red-rose, 
but, the red-ro.se, when its bud has grown, opens simply, whereas, 
when the jdsHn~hu(\ opens, a stem on whicli other petals grow, 
is seen like a heart amongst its ex|)anded petals. Though the 
two are parts of the one flower, yet the outcome of the lengthening 
and thinning of that .stem-like heart of the first-opened petals 
gives the semblance of two flowers.^’ It is not a common matter. 

The beautifully coloured flowers look very well on the tree, but 

liabur is writing of a fruit like an orange, (lie cane that hears an acid fruit, Calamus 
rotanjr^ can he left aside in favour of Citrus mfdita acidissuna. Of tfjis fruit the 
solvent properly n!il)ur luenlions, as well as llic commonly-known service in cleansing 
melal, link it, hy these uses, with the w illow and sugge.st a ground for understanding, 
as Krskine did, that aiiialdud meant acid- willow ; fur willow-wood i.s used to rub ru.st 
off metal. 

' This slatenient shows tliat Babur w'as writing the Description of Hindustan in 
935 All. (1528- 9 AD. ), which is the date given for it by Shaikh Zain. 

^ This story of the needle is believed in India of all the citron kind, which are hence 
called sui-gal (needle-melter) in the Dakhin (Erskine). Cf Forbes, p. 4S9 s.n. 
suf-i;al. 

3 Erskine here quotes information from Abu’l-fazl (Ayin 28) about Akbar’s 
encouragement of the cultivation of fruit.s. 

* Hindustani (Urdu) yar/ia/. Many varieties of Hibiscus (syn. Althea) grow in 
India ; some thrive in Surrey gardens ; the jdsun by name and colour can be taken 
as what is known in Malayan, Tamil, etc., as the shoe-flower, from its use in darkening 
leather (Yule’s H.J.). 

5 I surmise that what 1 have placed between asterisks here belongs to the next- 
'follow'ing plant, the oleander. For though the branches of ihc jdsun grow vertically, 
the bush is a dense mass upon one stout trunk, or stout short stem. The words placed 
in parenthesis above are not with the I laidarabad but arc with the Elphinstone Codex. 

There would seem to have been a .scribe’s skip from one “ rose” to the other. As 
has been .shewn repeatedly, this part of the B.ilmr-nama has been much annotated ; in 
the Elph. Codex, where only most of the notes are preserved, some are entered by 
the scrilie pell-mell into Babur’s text. The present instance may be a case of a 
marginal note, added to the text in a wrong place. 

^ The peduncle suppcjrling the plume of medial petals is clearly seen only when the 
flower opens first. Tlie plumed Hibiscus is found in florists’ catalogues described as 
“ double 
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they do not last long ; they fade in just one day. The jdsun 
blossoms very well through the four months of the rains ; it seems 
indeed to flower all tlfrougli the year ; with this profusion, how- 
ever, it gives no perfume. 

The (H.) kanir {Ncrium odorum, the oleander) ^ is another. It 
grows both red and white. Like the peach-flower, it is five 
pctalled. It is like the peach-bloom (in colour?), but opens 14 
or 15 flow'ers from one place, so that seen from a distance, they 
look like one great flower. I'he oleander-bush is taller than the 
ro.se-bush. The red oleander has a sort of .scent, faint and agree- 
able. (Like the jdsun^ it also blooms well and profu.selv in the 
Fol. 288. rains, and it also is had through most of the year. 

The (M.) {kiurd) {Pandanus odoratissimus, the screw-pine) is 
another,^ It has a very agreeable perfume,'^ M usk has the defect 
of being dry ; this may be called moist musk — a very agreeable 
perfume. The tree’s singular ap[)earancc notwithstanding, it has 
flow'ers perhaps ij to 2 qdrlsh (13A to i<S inches) long. It has 
long leaves having the character of the reed (V) gharau'^ and 
having spines. Of these leaves, while pressed together bud-like, 
the outer ones are the greener and more spiny ; the inner ones 
are .soft and white. In amongst the.se inner leaves grow^ things 
like what belongs to the middle of a flower, and from the.se 
things comes the e.Kcellent perfume. When the tree first comes 
up not yet shewing any trunk, it is like the bush ijmta) of the 
male-reed,'’ but with w ider and more spiny leaves. What serves 
it for a trunk is very shapeless, its roots remaining shewm. 

‘ Tliis Anglo Indian.s call also rosc-bay. A Persian name appears to be zahr^pydh, 
poison grass, which makes il the more probable that the d(Mil)tfijl passage in tlie 
previous description of the jdsun heiongs to the rod-like oleander, known as the 
poison-grass. The oleander is common in river-beds over much country known to 
liahur, outside India. 

Roxburgh give.s a full and interesting account of this tree. 

J Here the Klpli. Codex, only, has the (.seeming) note, “An ‘Arab calls it kdzi'" 
(or kdwi). This fills out Steingass’ part-explanation of kdwi, “the blossom of the 
fragrant palm-tree, arnidg'' (p. loio), and of armdf, “a kind of date-tree with 
a fragrant blossom ” (p. 39), by making at md/ and kdwi seem to be the I*andanus 
and its flower. 

* Calamus scriptorius (Vullers ii, 607. If.B. ). AlnVl-fa/.l compares the leaves to 
jawdri, the great millet (Forbes) ; Hlochmann (A. A. p. 83) translates jawdri by 
maize {juwdrd, Forbes). 

5 T. airkdk-qufnushy a name Scully enters unexplained. Under gumush (reed) he 
enters Arundo mada^ascarensis ; Babur’s comparison will be with some Transoxanian 
Arundo or Calamus ^ presumably. 
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The [V) ydsman (jasmine) is another ; the white they call (B.) 
champa} It is Iarge»' and more strongly scented than our 

(;/. Seasons of the year}) 

Again: — whereas there are four seasons in those countries,^ 
there are three in Hindustan, namely, four months are summer ; 
four are the rains ; four are winter. The beginning of their 
months is from the welcome of the crescent-moons.^ Every 
three )'ears they add a month to the year ; if one had been added 
to the rainy season, the next is added, three years later, to the 
winter months, the next, in the same way, to the hot months. 
This is their mode of intercalation.^ {Chait, Baisdkh, Jeth and Fol. 
Asdrli) are the hot months, corresponding with the Fish, (Ram, 

Ihill and Twins ; Sdwan, Bhddon, Kitpr and Kdtik) are the 
rainy months, corresponding with the Crab, (Lion, Virgin and 
l^alance ; Aghan, Piis, Mdgh and Phdlgun) arc the cold months, 
corresponding with the Scorpion, (Archer, Capricorn, and Bucket 
or Aquarius). 

The people of Hind, having thus divided the year into three 
seasons of four months each, divide each of those seasons by 
taking from each, tlie two months of the force of the heat, rain,- 
and cohd. Of the hot moqths the last two, i,e. Jeth and Asdrh 
are the force of the heat ; of the rainy montlis, the first two, i.e. 
Sdwan ix\APhddon are the force of.the rains ; of the cold season 
the middle two, ix. Pus and Mdgh are the force of the cold. B3 
this classification there are six seasons in Hindustan. 


' Champa seems to have t)eeiT Babur’s word (Klph. and Ilai. MSS.), but i.s the 
(B. ) name for Michelia champaka ; the Fers. translation corrects il by (B.) ihamhell, 
{yasman, jasmine). 

’ Here, “ out.side India” will be meant, where Hindu rules do not prevail. 

^ Hind ailari-nJui:) ibtida-si hilcil ailar-jun)^ istiqhal-diu ditr. I'he use here of 
isitqbdly welcome, attracts atteniion ; docs it allude to the unixersal wclcomi of lighter 
nights? or is it reminiscent of Muhammadan welcotne to the Moon’s crescent in 
Shawwal ? 

^ For an exact statement of the intercalary months 7//r/e Cunningham’s Indian Et as, 
p. 91. In my next sentence {supra){\\*i parenthesis-marks indicate blank.s left on the 
page of the Hai. M.S. as though waiting for information. Fhese and other similar 
blanks make for the opinion that the Hai. Codex is a direct cofjy of Babur’s draft 
manuscript. 

5 The sextuple division {ritu) of the year is referred to on f. 284, where the Signs 
Crab and Lion are called the season of the true Rains. 
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Fol. 289. 


{0. Days of the week.) 

To the days also they have given names: — ' {Sanlchar is 
Saturday ; Rabi-bdr is Sunday ; Sofu-wdri?. Monday ; MangaU 
wdr is TuXisday : Budh-bdr is Wednesday; Brihaspat~hdr is 
Thursday ; Shakr-bdr is Friday) 

(/. Divisions of time.) 

As in our countries what is known by the (Turki) term kieha- 
gundiiz (a day-and-night, nycthemeron) is divided into 24 parts, 
each called an hour (Ar. sdat), and the hour is divided into 60 
parts, each called a minute (Ar. darf.qa), so that a day-and-night 

{Author's note on the daqlqa . ) The daqlqa is about as long as six repetitions 
of the FiViha with the BismilUih., so that a day-and-night is as long as 8040 
repetitions of the Fatiha with tlte BismilDh. 

consists of 1440 minutes, — so the people of Hind divide the night- 
and-day into 6o parts, each called a (S.) gharl.'^ They also 
divide the night into four and the day into four, calling each part 
a (S.) pahr (watch) which in Persian is a pds. A watch and 
watchman {pds u pdsbdn) had been heard about (by us) in those 
countries (Transoxania), but without these particulars. Agreeing 
with the division into watches, a body of g handlist is chosen 
and appointed in all considerable towns of Hindustan. They 
cast a broad brass (plate-) thing,*^ perhaps as large as a tray 
{tabaq) and about two hands’-thickness ; this they call a fharidl 
and hang up in a high place {bir bidand yir~dd). Also they have 
a vessel perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup 5 and filling 

' IJabur appears not lo liave enteral either the Hindi or the I’ersian names of the 
week; — the Hai. MS. has a blank space; the Klph. MS. had iia: Persian naines 
only, and Hindi ones liave been w'rilten in aljove tljese ; Kehr h;is tlie Persian ones 
only ; Ilminsky has added the Hindi ones. (Tl)e spelling of the Hindi names, in my 
translation, is copied from Forbes’ Dictionary.) 

“ The Hai. .MS. writes gdrl and i^arial. The word now' sianus lor the hour of 
6o minutes, 

3 i.e. gong-men. The name is applied also to an alligator J.acertns i^angcticus 
(Forbes). 

^ There is some confusion in the text here, the Hai. MS. reading birinj-din tlshi[}) 
ftlma quiuhturldr — the Elph. MS. (f. 240^) birin^-din bir yassi nlma quiubfurlbr. 
The Persian translation, being based on the text of the Klphinstone (k)dex reads az 
hiring yak rhiz pahni rekhia and. The word tlshi of the I lai, MS. may represent 
tasht plate or yissi^ broad ; against the latter however there is the sentence tiiat follows 
and gives the size. 

* Here again the wording of the Hai. MS. is not clear ; the sense however is 
obvious. Concerning the clepsydra vide A. A. Jarrett, ii, 15 and notes; Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities \ Yule’s HJ. s.n. Ghurry. 
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in one ^hari {i.e. 24 minutes). The g^/tartd/ls put this into water 
and wait till it fills. For example, they will put the perforated Fol. 289^. 
cup into water at day-birth ; when it fills the first time, they strike 
the gong once with their mallets ; when a second time, twice, and 
so on till the end of the watch. They announce theviend of a 
watch by several rapid blows of their mallets. After tnese they 
pause ; then strike once more, if the first day-watch has ended, 
twice if the second, three times if the third, and four times if the 
fourth. After the fourth day-watch, when the night-watches 
begin, these arc gone through in the same way. It used to be 
the rule to beat the sign of a watch only when the watch ended ; 
so that sleepers chancing to wake in the night and hear the sound 
of a third or fourth ghari, would not know whether it was of the 
second or third night-watch. I therefore ordered that at night 
or on a cloudy day the sign of the watch should be struck after 
that of \\\egJiari, for example, that after striking the third ^hari 
of the first night-watch, the gharidlls were to pause and then 
strike the sign of the watch, in order to make it known that this 
third ^ 7 ;^/;'/ was of the first night-watch, — and that after striking 
k\\\x gharls of the third night-watch, they should pause and then 
strike the sign of the third watch, in order to make it known that 
this fourth ghavl was of the third night-watch. It did very well ; 
anyone happening to wake in the night and hear the gong, would 
know what g/iarl of what watch of night it was. 

Again, they divide the gliari into 60 parts, each part being 
called a gal ; ' by this each night-and-day will consist of 3,500/^7/^. Fol. 290. 

{Au(hoy\ no(r on the pal.) ThfV^ay the lonj^lh of a pal is tlic shutting and 
opening of the eyelids 60 limes, which in a niglit-and-day would he 216,000 
shuttings and o})enings of the eyes. Experiment shews that a pal is al)Out 
ecjual to 8 repetitions of the {htl-huwa-allah~ and Hismillah ; this would be 
28,000 repetitions in a night-and-day. 

[q. Measures.) 

The people of Hind have also well-arranged measures: — 

8 rails — I mdsha ; 4 ludsha ~ i tank — 32 rath ; 5 niasJia — 

I jnisqdl = 40 rails ; 1 2 vidsha — i iiila — 96 rath ; 1 4 tula == i scr. 

* The tah’e is; — 60 bipah — l pat; 60 pals ~ l ^'/uirT (24m.l ; 60 A hart or 
8 pahr = one din-rat (nycthemeronh 

^ Qoran, cap. CXII, which is a declaration of God’s unity. 

3 The (S. ) rati = 8 rice-grains (Eng. 8 barley-corns) ; the (S. ) rnasha is a kidney- 
bean ; the (P. ) t&nk is about 2 oz. ; the (Ar. ) misqal is equal to 40 rails \ the (S. ) tllhl 
is about 145 oz. \ the (S.) sgr is of various values (Wilson’s Glossary and Yule’s H.J. ). 
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This is everywhere fixed : — 40 ser = i mdnbdn ; 12 mdnbdn ^ 

1 nidni ; 100 mdfii they call a vitndsa} 

Pearls and jewels they weigh by the tdnk, 

(r. Modes of reckoning) 

The people of Hind have also an excellent mode of reckoning : 
100,000 they call a lak\ 100 laks, krur \ \00 kn'irs, an arb\ 

1 00 arbs, I karb ; 1 00 karbs, l nil ; 1 00 nllSy I padcvn ; 1 00 padains, 

I sdng. The fixing of such high reckonings as these is proof of 
the great amount of wealth in Hindustan. 

(^. Hindu inkabitants of Hindustan.) 

Most of the inhabitants of Hindustan are pagans ; they call 
a pagan a Hindu. Most Hindus believe in the transmigration 
of souls. All artisans, wage-earners, and officials arc Hindus. In 
our countries dwellers in the wilds {i.e. nomads) get tribal names; 

Fol. 290^. here the settled people of the cultivated lands and villages get 
tribal names.^ Again every artisan there is follows the trade 
that has come down to him from forefather to forefather. 

(/. Defects of Hindustan.) 

Hindustan is a country of few charms. Its people have no 
good looks; of .social intercour.'^e, })a)’ingand receiving visits there 
is none ; of genius and capacity none ; of manners none ; in 
handicraft and work there is no form or symmetry, method or 
quality ; there are no good horses, no good dogs, no grapes, musk- 
melons or first-rate fruits, no ice or cold water, no good bread or 
cooked food in the hdzdrs, no Hot-baths, no Colleges, no candles, 
torches or candle.sticks. 

In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang they 
call lamp-men [diwati), who in the left hand hold a smallish 
wooden tri[)od to one corner of which a thing like the top of 


' There being 40 Bengal rm tc the man., Bahur’s word mCxnban seems to be another 
name tor the man or maxmd. I have not hjund vianhnn or mindsii. At first sight 
inanhan might be taken, in the Ilai. MS. for (T. ) bowman, a weight of 13 or 15 lbs., 
but this does not suit. Cf. f. 167 note to batman and f. I’llb (where, iiowevcr, in the 
note f. 157 requires correction to f. 167). Fur Babur’s talile (jf measures the Pers. 
tr.s, has 40 sers ^ I man\ 12 mans - i mani \ 100 mdni they call tnindsa {zi'J., 
f. 201^, 1 . 8 ). 

’ Presumably these are ca.ste-nanie.s. 
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a candlestick is fixed, having a wick in it about as thick as the 
thumb. In the right hand they hold a gourd, through a narrow 
slit made in which, oil is let trickle in a thin thread when the 
wick needs it. Great people keep a hundred or two of these 
lamp-men. This is the Hindustan substitute for lamps and 
candlesticks ! I f their rulers and begs have work at night needing 
candles, these dirty lamp-men bring the.se lamp.s, go close up and I'oi. 291. 
there stand. 

l^xcept their large rivers and their standing-waters which flow 
in ravines or hollows (there are no waters). There are no 
running-waters in their gardens or residences i^imdratlar)} 

These residences have no charm, air (liawd)^ regularity or 
symmetry. 

Peasants and people of low standing go about naked. They 
tie on a thing called lungiitd^ a decency-clout which hangs two 
spans below the navel, F'rom the tie of this pendant decency - 
clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind. Women also tie on a cloth {lting\ one-half of which goes 
round the waist, the other is thrown over the head. 

{u. Advantages of Hindustan.) 

Pleasant things of Hindustan are that it is a large country and 
has masses of gold and silver. Its air in the Rains is very fine. 
Sometimes it rains 10, 1 5 or 20 times a day' ; torrents pour down 
all at once and rivers flow wlicre no water had been. While it 
rains and through the Rains, the air is remarkably' fine, not to be 
surpas.sed for healthiness and charm. 1 he fault is that the air 
becomes very^ soft and damjx A bow of those (1 ransoxanian) 
countries after going through the Rains in Hindustan, may^ not 
be drawn even ; it is ruined ; not onlv the bow, everything is Fol. 291^ 
affected, armour, book, cloth, and utensils all ; a house even does 

‘ The words in parenthesis appear to be omitted from the text ; to add them brings 
Habur'.s remark into agreement with others on what he several times makes note of, 
viz. the absence not only of irrigation-channels but of tho.se whicli c<jnvey “ running- 
waters” to houses and gardens. Such he writes of in farghana ; such are a well- 
known charm e.g. in Madeira, where the swift current of clear water flowing through 
the streets, turns into private precincts by side-runlets. 

= The Hai. MS. writes lunguta-dik, likea lungula, which better agrees with Babur’s 
u.sual phrasing. Lung is Bersian for a cloth passed between the loins, is an equivalent 
of S. dhoti. Babur’s use of it [infra) for the woman's (B. ) chaddar or (S. ) sdn does 
not suit the Dictionary definition of its meaning. 
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not last long. Not only in the Rains but also in the cold and 
the hot seasons, the airs are excellent ; at these times, however, 
the north-west wind constantly gets up laden with dust and earth. 
It gets up in great strength every year in the heats, under the 
Bull and Twins when the Rains are near ; so strong and carrying 
so much dust and earth* that there is no seeing one another. 
People call this wind Darkener of the Sky (H. dndhi). The 
weather is hot under the Bull and Twins, but not intolerably 
so, not so hot as in Balkh and Qandahar and not for half 
so long. 

Another good thing in Hindustan is that it has unnumbered 
and endless workmen of every kind. There is a fixed caste ( jauid) 
for every sort of work and for every thing, which has done that 
work or that thing from father to son till now. Mulla Sharaf, 
writing in the Zafar-ndnia about the building of d'lrnur Jk.'g’s 
Stone Mosque, lays stress on the fact that on it 200 stone-cutters 
worked, from Azarbaijan, Pars, Hindustan and other countries. 
But 680 men worked daily on my buildings in Agra and of Agra 
stone-cutters only ; while 1491 stone-cutters worked daily on rny 
buildings in Agra, Sikri, lhana, Dulpur, Gualiar and Kuil. In 
the same way there are numberless artisans and workmen of 
every sort in Hindustan. 

{v. Revenues of Hindustan.) 

The revenue of the countries now held by me (935 AJr.- 
1528 AD.) from Bhira to Bihar is 52 krurs,^ as will be known in 
detail from the following summary.^ t-^l^ht or nine krurs of this 

‘ When Erskinc published the Memoirs in 1826 ad. he estimated this sum at 
i§ millions Sterling, but when he published his Histoy of India in 1854, he had made 
further research into the problem of Indian money values, and judged then that Babur’s 
revenue was ^'4, 2 12,000. 

^ Erskine here notes that the promised details had not been preserved, hut in 
1854 AD. he had found them in a “paraphra.se of part of Babur”, manifestly in 
Shaikh Zain’s work. He entered and discu.ssed them and some matters of money- 
values in Appendices D. and E. of his History of India., vol. I. Jim insky found 
them in Kehr’s Codex (C. ii, 230). The scribe of the Elph. MS. has entered the 
revenues of three sarkars only, with his usual quotation marks indicating something 
extraneous or doubtful. The Hai. MS. has them in contents precisely as I have 
entered them above, but with a scattered mode of setting down. They are in Persian, 
presumably as they were rendered to Babur by some Indian official. This official 
statement will have been with Babur’s own papers ; it will have been copied by 
Shaikh Zain into his own paraplirase. It differs slightly in Erskine’s and again, in 
de Courteille’s versions. I regret that I am incompetent to throw any light upon the 
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are from parganas of rais and rajas who, as obedient from of 
old, receive allowance and maintenance 

Revenuks of Hindustan from what has so far come under the 

VICTORIOUS STANDARDS 


Sarkars. 

1 

[ Kriirs. 

Lak.s. 

Tankas. 

d rans-sutluj : -Bhira, Lahiir, Sialkut, Dlbalpur, etc. 

3 

33 

>5.989 

Silnind .......... 


29 

31.985 

Hisar-firuza ........ 

1 

30 

75.174 

The capital Dihli and Mian-du*ab . 

3 

69 

50.254 

Miwat, not included in Sikandar’s time . 

I 

69 

til, 000 

Hiana 

I 

44 

' 4 , 93 ° Kol. 292/* 

A^ra . 


29 

76,919 

iM ian-wilayat ( M idlands) 

2 

91 

19 

Gualiar 

2 

23 

57,450 

Kalpi and Sehonda (Seondha) .... 

4 

28 

55,950 

Qanauj 

I 

36 

63,358 

Sarnbhal . 

I 

38 

44 ,cxX) 

Laknur and Baksar ... 

I 

39 

82.433 

Khairabad . . 


12 

65,000 

Aud (Oude) and Bahraj (Baraich) . . . . 

I 

17 

C 369 Fol. 293. 

J unpur 

4 

0 

88,333 

Karra and Miinikpur 

I 

63 

27.282 

Bihar 

4 

5 

60,000 

Sarwar 

I 

55 

17.506I 

Saran 

I 

10 

> 8.373 

Chaniparan 

I 

90 

86,060 

Kanjjla i 


43 

30.300 

Tiihiit from Raja Rup-narain’s tribute, silver 


2 

55.000 

black (i.e. copper) 


27 

50,000 

Rantanbhur from Bull, Chatsu, and Malarna. 


20 

00,000 

Nagur . 


— 


Raja Bikrarnajit in Rantanbhur .... 

“ 

— 


Kalanjari 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bir-sang-deo (or, Sang only) .... 

— 

— 

~ 

Raja Bikam-deo 

— 

— 

— 

Raja Bikam-chand 

— 

— 

— 


^ So far as particulars and deWiils about the land and people 
of the country of Hindustan have become definitely knowm, they 
have been narrated and described ; wdiatever matters worthy of 
record may come to view hereafter, I shall write down. 


question of its values and that I must leave some uncertain names to those more 
expert than myself. Cf. Erskine’s Appendices l.c, and Thomas’ Revenue resouras 
of the Mughal Empire, For a few comments see App, P. 

* Mere the Turki text resumes in the Hai, MS. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. Distribution of treasure in Agraf 

[May 1 2th) On Saturday the 29th ^ of Rajab the examination 
and distribution of the treasure were begun. To Humayun 
were given 70 laks from the Treasury, and, o\'er and above this, 
a treasure hou.se was bestowed on him just as it was, without 
ascertaining and writing down its contents. To some begs 
10 laks were given, 8, 7, or 6 to others.3 Suitable money-gifts 
were bestowed from the Treasury on the whole army, to every 
tribe there was, Afghan, Hazara, ‘Arab, Biluch etc. to each 
according to its position. Every trader and student, indeed every 
man who had come with the army, took ample portion and share 
of bounteous gift and largess. To tho.se not with the army went 
a mass of treasure in gift and largess, as for instance, 17 laks to 
Kamran, 15 laks to Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, while to ‘Askari, 
Hindal and indeed to the whole various train of relations and 
\^(.)unger children went masses of red and white (gold and sih-er), 
of plenishing, jewels and slaves.^ Many gifts went to the begs 
and soldiery on that side (Tramontana). Valuable gifts (sa?ig/idt) 
Fol. 294. were sent for the various relations in Samarkand, Khura.san, 
Kashghar and ‘Iraq. To holy men belonging to Samarkand 
and Khurasan went offerings vowed to God {nuzur) ; so too to 


’ Klph. MS. f. 243d ; W. i. B. I.O. 215 has not the events of this year (as to which 
omission vide, note at the \>cginning of 932 ah. f. 251/9 and 217 f. 203; Meins, 
p. 334 ; Ilminsky’s imprint p. 380 ; MCtm. ii, 232. 

■* 'I'his should lie 30th if Saturday was the day of the week (Gladwin, Cunningliam 
and Bfihur’s narrative of f. 269). Saturday appears likely to he right ; Hahur entered 
Agra on Thursday 28th; Friday would be used for the Congregational Prayer and 
preliminaries inevitable before the distribution of the treasure. The last day of 
Babur's narrative 932 AH. is Thursday Rajah 28th ; he would not be likely to mistake 
liefweon Friday, the day of hi.s first Congregational prayer in Agra, and Saturday. It 
niusl be kept in mind that the Description oj Hindustan is an interpolation here, and 
that it was written in 935 AH., 'hree years later than the incidents here recorded. 
The date Rajab 29th may nrrt be Babur’s own entry ; or if it be, may have been 
made after the interpolation of the dividing mass of tlic Description and made 
wrongly. 

^ Krskine e.stimated these .suras as “probably ^^56,700 to Humayun; and the 
smaller ones as /8, 100, ^^6,480, and jf4,86o respectively ; very large sums 

for tlie age ” {History of India., i. 440 n. and App. E. ) 

^ Thc.se will be his daughters. Gul-badan gives precise details of the gifts to the 
family circle {Humdyiin’ndma f. 10). 

5 Some of these slaves were SI, Ibrahim’s dancing-girls (Gul-badan, ib . ). 
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Makka and Madina. We gave one shdhrukhi for every soul 
in the country of Kabul and the valley-side * of Varsak, man and 
woman, bond and free, of age or non-age.^ 

{b. Disaffection to Babur i) 

On our first coming to Agra, there was remarkable dislike and 
hostility between its people and mine, the peasantry and soldiers 
running away in fear of our men. Delhi and Agra excepted, 
not a fortified town but strengthened its defences and neither 
was in obedience nor submitted. Qasim Sambhali was in 
Sambhal ; Nizam Khan was in Biana ; in Miwat was Hasan 
Khan Miwati himself, impious mannikin I who was the sole 
leader of the trouble and mischief.^ Muhammad Zaitu7i was in 
Dulpur ; Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdnt^ was in Gualiar; IJiusain 
Khan Nuhdnl was in Rapri ; Outb Khan was in Itawa (Etawa) ; 
‘Alam Khan {Kdipi) was in Kalpi. Oanauj and the other side 
of Gang (Ganges) was all held by Afghans in independent 
hostilit\’,5 such as Nasir Khan NuJidni Ma‘ruf Farmfili a 
crowd of other amirs. These had been in rebellion for three or 
four )'cars before Ibrahim’s death and when I defeated him, 
were liolding Oanauj and the whole country beyond it. At 
the present time thc)^ were l>ang two or three marches on our 
side of Oanauj and had made ihhar Khan the son of Darya Khan 
NiiJinui their piuLsIidli, under the st}'le Sultan Muhammad. 
Marghub the slave was in Mahawm(J//^//;'f7 ?) ; he remained there, 
thus close, for .some time but came no nearer. 


‘ Ar. sada. l’cMiia{)s it was ;i stalion of ri liunUred men. Varsak is in iJadakhshan, 
on tlic walcr flowing to Jaliqan from the Khwaja Muhammad range. Erskinc read 
(p- 335) ^(^da l^arsak as sadur rashk\ incentive to emulation ; de C. (ii, 233) translates 
sada conjecturally by tir< onscrip/ion. Shaikh Zain has V’arsak and to the recipients 
of the gifts adds the “ KhwasUs, pe(j[)le noted for their piety” (.V.N. trs. H. H. 
i, 248 n. ). The gift to Varsak may well have been made in gratitude for hospitality 
received by Babur in the lime of adversity after his loss of Samarkand and before his 
return to Kabul in 920 aji. 

^ circa KXl. or I id. Babur left himself stripped so bare by his far-flung largess 
that he was nick-named l^alaiular (Kirishta). 

3 Badayuni says of him (Bib. hid. ed. i, 340) that lie was kafir kaliina-gu^ a pagan 
making the Muhammadan Confession of l^aith, and ..hat he had heard of him, in 
AkbaEs time from Bairam Khan-i-khanan, as kingly in appearance and poetic in 
temperament. He was killed fighting for Kana Sanga at Kanwaha. 

^ This is his family name. 

5 i.e. not acting with Hasan Miwati. 
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{c. Discojitoit ifi Babur s army.) 

It was the hot-season when we came to Agra. All the 
inhabitants [khalah]) had run away in terror. Neither grain for 
ourselves nor corn for our horses was to be had. The village.s, 
out of hostility and hatred to us had taken to thieving and 
highway-robbery ; there was no moving on the roads. There 
had been no chance since the treasure was distributed to .send 
men in .strength into the parganas and elsewhere. Moreover 
the N'car was a very ’hot one ; violent pestilential winds struck 
people down in heaps together ; mas.ses began to die off. 

On these account.s the greater part of the begs and best braves 
became unwilling t ) stay in Hindustan, indeed .set their faces for 
leaving it. It is no reproach to old and experienced begs if they 
speak of such matters ; even if they do so, this man (Jkibur) ^ja.s 
enough .sense and rea-son to get at what is honest or what is 
mutinous in their representations, to distinguish between loss 
and gain. ]3ut as this man had seen his task whole, for himself, 
when he re.solved on it, what taste was there in their reiterating 
that things should be done differently? What recommends 
the expre.ssion of dista.steful opinions by men of little standing 
Fol. 295, {kichik karini) ? Here is a curious thing : — This last time of 
our riding out from Kabul, a few men of little standing had just 
been made begs ; what I looked for from them was that if 1 
went through fire and water and came out again, they would 
have gone in with me unhesitatingly, and with me have come 
out, that wherever I went, there at my side would they be,— not 
that they would speak against my fixed purpose, not that they 
would turn back from any task or great affair on which, ^1 
coun.selling, all consenting, we had resolved, so long as that 
counsel was not abandoned. Badly as these new begs behaved, 
Secretary Ahmadi and Treasurer Wall behaved still worse. 
Khwaja Kalan had done well in the march out from Kabul, in 
Ibrahim’s defeat and until Agra was occupied ; he had spoken 
bold words and shewn ambitious views. But a few days after 
the capture of Agra, all his views changed, — the one zealous for 
departure at any price was Khwaja Kalan.* 

^ Gul-badan says tliat the Khwaja several times asked leave on the ground that 
his con.slitution was not fitted for the climate of Hindustan ; tliat His Majesty was 
not at all, at all, willing fur him to go, hut gave W'ay at length to his importunity. 
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{d. Babur calls a council.) 

When I knew of this un. stead me.ss amonj^st (my) people, I 
summoned all the bc^s and took counsel. Said I, “I'here is no 
supremacy and ^mip on the world without means and resources; 
without lands and retainers sovereignty and comwYdwOip'Jclshdlillq 
u amirluj) are impossible. By the labours of .several years, by 
encountering hardship, by long travel, by flinging myself and 
the army into battle, and by deadly slaughter, we, through God’s Kol. 29s^- 
grace, beat these masses of enemies in order that we might take 
their broad lands. And now what force compels us, what 
necessity has arisen that wc should, without cause, abandon 
countries takem at such risk of life? Was it for us to remain in 
Kabul, the sport of harsh poverty ? Henceforth, let no well- 
wisher of mine speak of such things ! But let not those turn 
Ijack from going who, weak in strong persistence, have .set their 
faces to depart ! ” By thc.se words, which recalled just and 
reasonable views to their minds, I made them, willy-nilly, quit 
their fear.s. 

(r. Khwdja KaUin decides to leave Hindustan.) 

As Khwaja Kalan had no heart to stay in Hindustan, matters 
were .settled in this way : — As he had many retainers, he was to 
convoy the gifts, and, as there were few men in Kabul and 
Ghazni, was to keep these places guarded and victualled. 

I bestowed on him Ghazni, Girdiz and the Sultan Mas‘udi Hazara, 
gave also the Hindustan pargana of G’huram,^ worth 3 or 
4 laks. It was settled for Khwaja Mir-i-miran also to go to 
Kabul ; the gifts were put into his immediate charge, under the 
custody of Mulla Hasan the banker (sarrdf) and Tuka^ Hhidu. 

Loathing Hindustan, Khwaja Kalan, when on his way, had 
the following couplet inscr’bed on the wall of his residence Fol. 296 . 
{dmdrati) in Dihli : — 

^ If .safe and sound I cross the Sind, 

( Blacken iny face ere I wish for Hind ! 

It was ill-mannered in him to compose and write up this partly- 
jesting verse while I still .stayed in Hind. If his departure 

’ in Patiala, about 25 miles s.w. of Ambala. 

* Sliaikh Zain, Gul-badan and Erskine write Nau-kar. It was now that Khwaja 
Kalan conveyed money for the repair of the great dam at Ghazni (f. 139 ). 

3 ^ 
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caused me one vexation, such a jest doubled it/ I composed 
the following off-hand verse, wrote it down and sent it to him : — 

Give a hundred thanks, Babur, that tlie f^encrous Pardoner 
Has given tliee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom. 

If thou {i.e. the Khwaja) have not the strength for their heats, 

If thou say, “ Let me see the cold side (j'ws),” Glraznl is there.’ 

(/ Ai'crettojis to Babur s force?) 

At this juncture, Mulla Apaq was sent into Kul with royal 
letters of favour for the soldiers and quiver-wearers {tarkash- 
hanJ) of that neighb^irhood. Shaikh Guran (G’hiliran)^ came 

{Author's note on Mulla Apaq.) Formerly l>o Ij.ad been in a very low 
position indeed, but two or three years before this time, had gathered his 
elder and younger brethren into a compact body and had brought them in 
(to me), togerner willi the Auriiq-zai and otljcr Afghans of the banks of the 
Sind. 

trustfully and loyally to do obeisance, bringing with him from 
2 to 3,000 soldiers and quiver-wearers from Between-two- 
waters {Midn-dfi-db). 

Yunas-i-‘ari when on his way from Dihli to Agra"^ had lo.st 
his way a little and got separated from Humayun ; he then met 
in with ‘All Khan FarmulTs sons and train, ^ had a small affair 
with them, took them prisoners and brought them in. Taking 
advantage of this, one of the sons thus captured was sent to his 
Fob 29615. father in company with Daulat-qadam Turks'^ovi Mirza Mugkul 
who conveyed royal letters of favour to ‘Ah Khan. At this 
time of break-up, ‘All Khan had gone to Miwat ; he came to 

^ The friends did not meet again ; that their friendship weathered this storm is 
.shewn by Babur’s letter of f, 359. The Abitshqa says the couplet was inscribed on 
a marble tablet near the Hauz-i-khas at the time the Khwaja was in Dihli after 
bidding Babur farewell in Agra. 

‘ This quatrain is in the Rampiir Diwan {q.v. index). The Abushqa quotes the 
following as Khwaja Kalan’s reply, but without mentioning wliere the original was 
found. Cf. de Courteille, Diet. j’.w. taskarl. An English version is given in my 
hu.sband’s article Some verses by the Emperor Babur (A.Q. R. January, 191 1). 

You shew your gaiety and your .wit, 

In each word there lie acres of charm. 

Were not all things of Hind upside-down, 

How could you in the heal be so pleasant on cold 1 
It is an old remark of travellers that everything in India is the opposite of what one 
sees elsewhere. Timur is said to have remarked it-and to liave told his soldiers not 
to be afraid of the elephsints of India, “For,” said he, “their trunks are empty 
sleeves, and they carry their tails in front; in Hindustan everything is reversed” 
(H. Beveridge ), Cf. App. O. 

^ BadayunI i, 337 speaks of him as unrivalled in music. 

f. 267t5. 

s auriiq^ which here no doubt represents the women of the family. 
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me when Mirza Mughul returned, was promoted, and given 
valid (?) parganas^ worth 25 laks. 

[g. Action against the rebels of the East.) 

SI. Ibrahim had appointed several amirs under Mustafa 
Farmuli Firuz Khan Sdratig-khdni, to act against the rebel 
amirs of the East {F^urab). Mustafa had fought them and 
thoroughly drubbed them, giving them more than one good 
beating. He dying before I bnlhim’s defeat, his younger brother 
Shaikh Ra)’a/ad — Ibrahim being occupied with a momentous 
matter- — had led and watched over his elder brother’s men. He 
now c.imc to serve me, together with h'lruz Khan, Mahmud Khan 
.Vnhdni and Oazi Ji.i, I shewed them greater kindness and 
favour than was their claim ; giving to Idruz Khan i krur, ^0 laks 
and 5000 t< 7 nkas from Junpur, to Shaikh Ikiyazid i knlr, 48 laks 
and 50,000 tankas from Aud rOude), to Mahmud Khan 90 laks 
and 55,000 tankas from Ghazipur, and to Qazi Jia 20 laks} 

I h. (lifts n/adc to various officers.) 

It was a few da)s after the ‘Id of ShawwaH that a large 
jiarty was held in the j)illared-porch of the domed building 
standing in the middle of SI. Ibrahim's private apartments. At 
this party there were bestowed on Humayun a chdr-qabF^ a 
sword-belt,^’ a tipuckdq horse with saddle mounted in gold ; on 
Chin-timur Sultan, Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. Mirza 
ikdr-qabs, sword-belts and dagger-belts ; and to the begs and Fol. 297 
braves, to each according to his rank, were given sword-belts, 
dagger-belts, and dresses of honour, in ai; to the number 
specified below : — 


' parranalay. 

‘ liahur'.^ advance, presumatdy. 

' 'riic full amounts here j^iven ,are not in all MSS., souk scribc.s contentinj^ them- 
s( Iv(“s with lh(“ larj^est item of each pult [Memoirs p. 337). 

* d'he ‘Id of Shawvva), it will he renienihered, is celebrated at the conclu.sion of 
the Ivatnz.an fa'^t, on seeing tlie first new moon of Shawwal. In A.H. 932 it must 
have fallen about july I lUi 1526 (Krskine). 

'■ A ^(iuar(‘ shawl, or napkin, of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank and 
distinction [Memoirs p. 33S n. ) ; nne tniiiqne enriehie de broderics [M thnoi res ii, 240 n. ). 

kamar-shamskir. This Steingass explains as sword-belt, Krskine by “sword 
with a belt”. The summary following shews that many weapons were given and 
not belts alone. There is a good deal of variation in the MSS. M*'‘i 

lias not a complete list. Tiic mo.st all the lists show is that gift.s were many. 
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2 items [ya s) of iilufhHq horses with saddles. 

1 6 it s {qahz^i) of poinards, .set with jewels, elc. 

S it IS [ijahzj) "( piirpet over-garments. 

2 itei *> {(oh) of jewelled sword -bells. 

— ite s of broad daj^gers ( jamd'har) set with jewels. 

2y ile s of jewelled hangers {khaujar), 

— ilen s of ^uld-hilted Hindi knives {kard). 

51 piec- of purpet. 

On the day of this party it rained aniazin^^ly, rain falling’ 
thirteen times. As outside places had been assigned to a good 
many people, they were drowned out {gharaq). 

(J. Of various forts and postings) 

Samana fin Patiala) had been given to Muhammad! Kukul- 
dash and it had been arranged for him to make swift descent on 
Sambal (Sambhalj, but Sainbal was now bestowed on llumayun, 
in addition to his guerdon of Hisar-firuza, and in his .service 
was Hindu Prcg. To suit this, therefore, Hindu Beg was sent 
to make the iiicursion in Muhammarli’s place, and with him 
Kitta P>eg, Baba QasJiqa s (brother) Malik Qasim and his elder 
and younger brethren, Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’huran) 
with the (juiver-wearers from Between-two-waters {Midn-dii- 
2<)ib. dh). Three or four times a person had come from Qasirn 
Saw/^a/i, sa\’ing, “ d'he renegade ] 5 lban is besieging Sambal and 
has brought it to extremity ; come qLiickl\s” Biban, with the 
array and the preparation {d( 7 jdt) with which he had deserted 
us,^ had gone skirting the hills and gathering up Afghan and 
Hindustani deserters, until, finding Sanibal at this juncture ill- 
garrisoned, he laid siege to it. Hindu Beg and Kitta I^eg and 
the rest of tho.se appointed to make the incursion, got to the 
Ahlir-pas.sage ^ and from there .sent ahead Ikiba Oashqds Malik 
QcHsim with his elder and younger brethren, while they them- 
.selves were getting over the water. Malik Qasim crossed, 
advanced swiftly with from 100 to 150 men — his own and his 
brethren’s — and reached Sambal by the Mid-day Prayer. Biban 
for his part came out of his camp in array. Malik Qasim and 
his troop moved rapidly forward, got the fort in their rear, and 
came to grips. Biban could make no stand ; he fled. Malik 
Qasim cut off the 'heads of part of his force, took many horses, 

^ f. 26315. 

= over the Ganges, a little above Anup-shahr in the Buland-shahr district. 
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a few elephant.s and a mass of booty. Next day when the 
other begs arrived, Qasim Sambali came out and saw them, but 
not liking to surrender tlie fort, made tliern fal.se pretences. 

One day Shaikh Guran (G'huran) and Hindu Beg having talked 
the matter over with them, got Qasim Sainball out to the 
presence of the begs, and took men of ours into the fort. They 
brought Qasim’s wife and dependents safely out, and sent 
Qasim (to Court).* 

Qalandar the foot-man was sent to Niz.am Khan in Biana 
with royal letters of promise and threat ; with these was sent Fol. 298 
also the following little off-hand (Persian) verse : — ^ 

Strive not with the Turk, o Mir of Ihana ! 

His skill and liis courage are obvious. 

If thou Come not soon, nor give ear to counsel, — 

What need to detail {hayan) wliat is obvious 

Biana being one of the famous forts of Hindustan, the senseless 
mannikin, relx'ing on its strength, demanded what not even its 
strength could enforce. Not giving him a good an.'iwer, we 
ordered siege apparatus to be looked to. 

Baba Quli l^eg was sent with royal letters of promi.se and 
threat to Muhammad Zaitun (in Dulpur) ; Muhammad Zaitiin 
also made false excuses. 

While we were still in Kabul, Rana Sanga had sent an envoy 
to testify to his good wishes and to propo.se this plan : “If the 
honoured Padshah will come to near Dihli from that side, 

I from this will move on Agra.” But I beat Ibrahim, I took 
Dihli and Agra, and up to now that Pagan has given no sign 
soever of moving. After a while he went and laid siege to 
Kandar3 a fort in which was MakaiTs son, Hasan by name. 

This Hasan-of-Makan had .sent a person to me several times, 
but had not shewn him.self. \\> had not been able to detach Fol. 298 
reinforcement for him becau.se, as the forts round-about— Atawa 
(Etawa), Dulpur, and Biana — had not yet surrendered, and 
the P'.astern Afghans were seated with their army in obstinate 
rebellion two or three marches on the Agra side of Qanuj, my 
mind was not quite free from the whirl and strain of things 

' A seeming omission in the text is made good in njy translation by Shaikh Zain’s 
help, who says Qasim was sent to Court. 

‘ Tliis quatrain is in the Rampvir Dhvan. It appears to pun on Biana and bi(y )dn. 

3 Kandar is in RajpCitana ; Abu’l-fazl writes Kiihan-dar, old habitation. 
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close at hand. Makan’s Hasan therefore, becoming helpless, 
had surrendered Kandar two or three months ago. 

Hu.sain Khan (NuMnl) became afraid in Rapii, and he 
abandoning it, it was given to Muhammad \W\ 

To Qutb Khan in Ktawa royal letters of promise and threat 
had been sent several times, but as he neither came and saw me, 
nor abandoned l^tawa and got awaw it was given to Mahdi 
Khwaja and he was sent against it with a strong reinforcement 
of begs and household troops under the command of Muhammad 
SI. Mirza, SI. Muhammad Duldai, Muhantmad ‘Alt 
and ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz the Master of the Horse. Qanuj was gi\ en to 
SI. Muhammad DiJddl\ he was also (as mentioned) a[)pointed 
against Etawa ; so too were Phruz Khan, Mahmud Khan, 
Shaikh Bayazid and Oazi Jia, highly favoured commanders to 
whom Eastern parf^anas had been given, 
ol. 299. Muhammad Zaitun, who was seated in Dulpur, deceived us 
and did not come. VVe gave DCilpur to SI. J unaid Barlds and 
reinforced him by appointing ‘Adil Sultan, Muharnmadi 
Kukuldash, Shah Man.sur Barlds, Qutliiq-qadam, Treasurer 
Wall, Jan Beg, ‘Abdu’l-lah, Pir-quli, and Shah Ha.san Ydragl 
(or Bdragi), who were to attack Dulftur, take it, make it over to 
Jimaid Barlds and advance on Biana. 

{j. Plan of operations adopted?) 

These armies appointed, we summoned the Turk amirs ^ and 
the Hindustan amirs, and tossed the following matters in 
amongst them : — The various rebel amirs of the East, that is to 
say, those under Nasir Khan Nuhdnl Ma‘ruf Farmfdi, have 
crossed Gang (Ganges) with 40 to 50,000 men, taken Qanuj, 
and now lie some three miles on our side of the river. ^The 
Pagan Rana Sanga has captured Kandar and is in a hostile and 
mischievous attitude. The end of the Rains is near. It seems 
expedient to move either against the rebels or the Pagan, since 
the task of the forts near-by is easy ; when the great foes are 
got rid of, what road will remain open for the rest ? Rana 
Sanga is thought not to be the equal of the rebels.) 

* This is the first time Babur’s begs arc called amirs in his book ; it may be by 
a scribe’s slip. 
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To this all replied unanimously, “ Rana Sanga is the most 
distant, and it is not known that he will come nearer ; the 
enemy who is closest at hand must first be got rid of. We are 
for riding against the rebels.” Humayun then represented, Fol. 2995 . 
” What need is there for the Padshah to ride out ? This service 
I will do.” This came as a pleasure to evcry-one ; the Turk and 
Hind amirs gladly accepted his views ; he was appointed for the 
East. A Kabuli of Ahmad-i-qasims was sent galloping off to 
tell the armies that had been despatched against Dulpur to join 
Humayun at Chandvvar ; * also those sent against PTawa under 
Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M. were ordered to join him. 

21S/) Humayun set out on Thursday the 13th of 
Zu’l-qa'da, dismounted at a little village called Jilisir (Jalesar) 
some 3 kurohs from Agra, there stayed one night, then moved 
forward march by marcli. 

{k. Khivaja Kaldns departure) 

2Sth) On Thursday the 20th of this same month, 

Khwaja Kalan started for Kabul. 

(/. Of gardens and picasaunces.) 

One of the great defects of Hindustan being its lack of 
running-waters,^ it kept coming to my mind that waters should 
be made to flow b\' means of wheels erected wherever 1 might 
settle down, also that grounds should be laid out in an orderly 
and symmetrical wa\'. With this object in view, we crossed the 
J un-water to look at garden-grounds a few days after entering 
Agra. Those grounds were so bad and unattractive that we 
traversed them with a hundred disgusts and repulsions. So 
ugly and displeasing were they, that the idea of making a Fol. 300 . 
Char-bagh in them passed from my mind, but needs must ! as 
there was no other land near Agra, that same ground was taken 
in hand a few days later. 

The beginning was made with the large well from which water 
comes for the Hot-bath, and also with the piece of ground where 

* Chandwar is on the Jumna, between Agra and Etawah. 

^ Here iqar-sular will stand for the waters which flow — sometimes in marble 
channels — to nourish plants and charm the eye, such for example as beautify the 
Taj-mahal pleasauncc. 
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the tamarind-trees and the octagonal tank now are. After that 
came the large tank with its enclosure ; after that the tank and 
tdldr^ in front of the outer (?) residence ‘ ; after that the private- 
house {khilwai-khdua) with its garden and various dwellings ; 
after that the Hot-bath. Then in that charmless and disorderly 
Hind, plots of garden-^ were seen laid out with order and 
symmetr)’, with suitable borders and parterres in every corner, 
and in every border ro.se and narcissus in perfect arrangement. 


Construction of a chanibcred-zvell.) 

Three things oppre.s.sed us in Hindustan, its heat, its violent 
winds, its dust Again.st all three the l>ath is a protection, for 
in it, what is known of dust and wind ? and in the heats it is so 
chilly that one is almost cold. The bath-room in which the 
heated tank is, is altogether of stone, the whole, e.xcept for the 
izdra (dado?) of white stone, being, pavement and roofing, of 
red Blana stone. 

Khalifa also and Shaikh Zain, Yunas-i-‘ali and whoever got 
Fol. iQob. land on that other bank of the river laid out regul.ar and orderly 
gardens with tanks, made running-waters also b\^ setting up 
wheels like those in Dipalpur and Labor, d'he people of Hind 
who had never seen grounds planned so syirimetricall\' and thus 
laid out, called the side of the Jim where (our) residences were, 
Kabul. 

In an empty space inside the fort, which was between 
Ibrahim’s residence and the ramparts, 1 ordered a large 
chambered- well {wain) to be made, measuring loby lod a large 


^ index s.u. The IZilar is mised on pillars and open in frejnt ; it serves often for an 
Audience-liall (Erskine). 

^ (ash "iniarat, which may refer to Uie extra-mural location of the house, or 
contrast it witli the inner khilwat-khCma^ the women’s quarters, of the next sentence. 
The point is noted as one concerning the use <)f the word task (Index ). I have 
found no instance in whicli it is certain tliat li.ihur uses tiuh, a stone or rock, as an 
adjective. On f. 301 he writes tiuhdin 'imarat, housc-of-stone, wliich the Persian 
text renders by din&yatd um^in. Wherever task can he translated as meaning 
outer, this accords with Babur’s usual diction. 

3 bdrhcha (Index j-.w. ). That Baliur was the admitted pioneer of orderly gardens 
in India is shewn by the 30th Ayitiy CJn Perfumes After the foot prints of 
Firdaus-makani (Babur) had added to the glory of Hindustan, embellishment by 
avenues and landscape-gardening was seen, while heart-expanding buildings and the 
sound of falling- waters widened the eyes of beholders.” 

^ Perhaps gaz^ each somewhat less than 36 inches. 
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well with a flight of steps, which in Hindustan is called a ivdin} 

This well was begun before the Char-bagh^; they were busy 
digging it in the true Rains i^ahi bishkdl, Sawan and Bhadon) ; 
it fell in several times and buried the hired workmen ; it was 
finished after the Holy Battle w'ith Rana Sanga, as is stated in 
the inscription on the stone that bears the chronogram of its 
completion. It is a complete ivdin, having a three-storeyed 
house in it. The lowest storey consists of three rooms, each of 
which opens on the descending steps, at intervals of three steps 
from one another. When the water is at its lowest, it is one 
stc|) below the bottom chamber ; when it rises in the Rains, it 
sometimes goes into the top storey. In the middle storey an 
inner cliamber has been excavated which connects with the 
(loinefl building in which the bullock turns the well-wheel. The Fol. 301. 
top siovv.y is a single room, reached from two sides by 5 or 6 
steps whicli lead down to it from the enclosure overlooked from 
the well-head, k'acing the right-hand way down, is the stone 
inscribed witli the date of completion. At the side of this well 
is another the bottom of which may be at half the depth of the 
first, and into which water comes from that first one when the 
bullock turns the wheel in the domed building afore-mentioned, 
d'his second well also is fitted with a wheel, by means of which 
water is carried al()ng tlie raiTi{.)arts to the higii-garden. A stone 
building itds/idln d^iiarat) stands at the mouth of the well and 
there is an outer mosque-' outside {tdshqdri) the enclosure in 
which the well is. Idie mosque is not well done ; it is in the 
Hindustani fashion. 

{fi. Hunidyun s cavipaign.) 

At the time Humayun got to horse, the rebel amirs under 
Nasir Khan Nuhdnt and Ma'ruf b annuli were assembled at 
Jajmau.'^ Arrived within 20 to 30 miles of them, he sent out 

* The more familiar Indian name is baoli. Sucli wells attracted Peter Mundy's 
attention ; Yule gives an account of their names and plan (Mundy’s Travels in Asia, 

Hakluyt Society, ed. R. C. Temple, and Yule’s Hobson Jobson s.n, Bowly). Babur’s 
account of his great wain is not easy to translate; his interpreters vary from one 
another ; probably no one of them has felt assur-ed of translating correctly. 

^ i.c. the one across the river. 

3 task masjid ; this, unless some adjectival affix {c.g. din] has been omitted by the 
scribe, I incline to read as meaning extra, supplementary, or outer, not as “mosque- 
of stone 

or Jajmawa, the old name for the sub-district of Kanhpur (Cawnpur). 
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Mumin Ataka for news ; it became a raid for loot ; Mumin 
Ataka was not able to bring even the least useful information. 
The rebels heard about him however, made no stay but fled and 
got away. After Mumin Ataka, Qusm-nal (?) was .sent for news, 
with Baba Chuhra ^ and Bujka ; they brought it of the breaking- 
up and flight of the rebels. Humayun advancing, took Jajmau 
Fol. 301^. and passed on. Near Dilmau ^ Path Khan Sarwdni came and 
saw him, and was sent to me with Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad 
SI. Mirza. 

[o. News of ilic Auzhegs.) 

This year ‘Ubaidu’l-Iah Khan {Auzheg) led an army out of 
Bukhara against Marv. In the citadel of Marv were perhaps 
10 to 15 peasants whom he overcame and killed ; then having 
taken the revenues of Marv in 40 or 50 days , 3 he went on to 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs were some 30 to 40 Red-heads {QlzU-bdsh) 
who did not surrender, but shut the Gate : the peasantry however 
scattered them and opened the Gate to the Auzbcg who entering, 
killed the Red-heads. Sarakhs taken, he went against Tus and 
Mashhad. The inhabitants of Mashhad being helpless, let him 
in. Tus he besieged for 8 months, took possession of on terms, 
did not keep those terms, but killed every man of name and 
made their women captive. 

{p. A fairs of G if rat. ) 

In this year Bahadur Khan, — he who now rules in Gujrat in 
the place of his father SI. Muzaffar having gone to 

SI. Ibrahim after quarrel with his father, had been received 
without honour. He had sent dutiful letters to me while I was 
near Panl-pat ; I had replied by royal letters of favour and 
kindness summoning him to me. He had thought of coming, 
but changing his mind, drew off from Ibrahim’s army towards 
Gujrat. Meantime his father SI. Muzaffar had died (Friday 
Jumada 11 . 2nd AH.— March i6th 1526 AD.); his elder brother 
Sikandar Shah who was SI. Muzaffar’s eldest son, had become 

‘ i.e. of the Corps of Hraves. 

* Dilmau is on the left bank of the Ganges, s.e. from Bareilly (Erskine). 

3 Marv-nlng bundi-nt ba^^hlab, which Erskine renders by “Having settled the 
revenue of Merv”, and de Courteille by, Apres avoir occupi Mervd' Were the 
year’s revenues compressed into a 40 to 50 days collection ? 
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ruler in their father’s place and, owing to his evil disposition, Fol. 302 . 
had been strangled by his slave ‘Imadu’l-mulk, acting with 
others (Sha'ban i-tth — May 25th). Bahadur Khan, while he 
was on his road for Gujrat, was invited and escorted to sit in 
his father’s place under the style Bahadur Shah (Ramzan 26th — 

July btli). He for his part did well ; he retaliated by death on 
‘Imadu’l-mulk for his treachery to his salt, and killed some 
others of his father's begs.' People point at him as a dread- 
naught {bi hdk) youth and a shedder of much blood. 

^ i.e. those who had part in his brother’s murder. Cf. Nizamu'd-din Alunacl's 
'f'abaqat-i-akbari and the Mlnit^-nkandayi (irs. History of Gujrat E. C. Kaylcy). 
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(< 7 . Ayinomicemeyit of the birih of a sou.) 

In Muharrain Beg; Wais bnniglit tlic news of leirucj's birtli ; 
tlioLigh a foot-man had brougiit it alread\'. 1 k‘ (miiu; this montli 
for the gift to the messenger r»f good tidings.- d'lie birth must 
have been on Friday eve, Shaww'al *-\b'd '03^ -\ti. August 2 nd 
1526 AD.) ; the name given was IdirCKj. 

[b. Cast in 0 !; of a mortar.) 

[October 22nd- Muharram Jjth) F.'-tad ‘Aliujuli iiad l)ec‘n 
ordered to cast a large mortar for use against J-»iana and other 
forts which liad not }’et submitted. Wdien all the furnaces and 
materials were ready, he sent a person to me and, on Monda\’ 
the 15th of the month, we went t(.) see the mortar cast. Round 
the mortar-mould he had had eight furnaces made in which 
Fol. yctib, vvere the molten materials. From below each furnace a channel 
went direct to the mould. When he o[)ened the furnacedioles 
on our arrival, the molten metal poured like water through all 
these channels into the mould. After awhile and l)efore the 
mould was full, the flow stopped from one furnace after another. 
Ustad ‘Ah-quli must have made .some miscalculation either as 
to the furnaces or the materials. In his great distress, he was 
for throwing him.self into the mould of molten metal, i)ut we 
comforted him, put a robe of honour on him, and so brought 
him out of his shame. The mould was left a day or tw'o to 
cool ; when it was opened, Ustad ‘Ali-quli with great delight 
sent to say, The stone-chamber [tdsk-aivi) is without defect; 
to cast the powder-compartment {ddru-klidno) is easy.” 1 le got 

' Elph. MS. f. 252 ; W.-i-U. 1 . 0 . 215 f. and 217 1. lO^b ; Meins, p. 343. 

* sifdmht (Zenker). F.iruq was MahTm'.s .son; lie died in 934 A. 1 1 . l»efore Ins 
father had seen liim. 
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the stonc-chamber out and told off a body of men to accoutre 
it, while he busied himself with casting the powder-compartment. 

(r. J Kirill.) 

Mahdi Khwaja arrived bringing Path Khan Sarwdni frorr 
Humay Lin’s presence, they having parted from him in Dilmau 
I looked with favour on loath Khan, gave him the parganas 
had beei] his father ‘Azain-humayun’s, and other lands also, one 
par;^(ina given being worth a krur and 6o laksP 

In Hindustan the\’ give permanent titles \jnuqarrarl khiidbldr^ 
to highly -favoured amirs, one such being ‘Azam-humayun 
(August Might), one Khan-i-jahan (Khan-of-the-world), another Fol. 
Khan-i-khanan (Khan-of-khans). Path Khan’s father’s title 
was ‘Azani-huma\Tm but 1 set this aside because on account of 
numayuii it was not seemK' for any person to bear it, and 
I gave Path Khan Sarivdni the title of Khan-i-jahan. 

{November iqth) On W’ednesday the 8th of Safari awnings 
w'ere set up (in the Char-bagh) at the edge of the large tank 
beyond the tamarind-trees, and an entertainment was prepared 
there. We invited Path Khan Sarwdni to a wine-part\', gave 
him wine, bestowed on him a turban and head-to-foot of my 
own wearing, uplifted his head with kindness and favour-^ and 
allowed him to go to his own districts. It was arranged for his 
son Mahmud to remain always in waiting. 

{d. Various military mat ter si) 

[November yoth) On Wednesday the 24th of Muharram 5 
Muhammad ‘Ah (son of Mihtar) Haidar the stirrup-holder was 

' .salah. It is cli-ar from the ta^h-aivV'' (Pers. trs. khana-i-sanp) of this mortar 
{(Jinan) that stones were its missiles. Krskine notes that from Babur’s account cannon 
would seem sometimes to have been made in parts and edamped together, and that 
they were Irequenlly formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. 

The ace(}Utrement [salah) presumably was the addition of fittings. 

' About ;C,|0,ooo sterling (Erskinc). 

3 The MS.S. write Safar but it seems probable that Muharram should be 
substituted for this ; one ground far not accepting .Safar being that it breaks the 
consecutive order of dates, .another that .Safar allows what seems a long time for the 
journey from near Dilmau to Agra. All MSS. d have seen give the 8th as the day 
of the month but Krskine has 20th. In this jxirt of BiUjur's writings dates are 
.sparse ; it is a narrative and not a diary. 

* Tiiis phrase, foreign to Babur's diction, smacks of a (Anirt-lVrsian milieu. 

5 Here the Klph. M.S. has .Safar Muharram {f. 253), as has also I.O. 215 f. 200^, 
but it seems unsafe to take this as an a/ Sa/aranl extension of Muharram because 
Muh. 'Safar 24th was not a W ednesday. As in the passage noted just above, it 
seems likely ibid Muharram is right. 
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sent (to Humayun) with this injunction, “As — thanks be to 
God ! — the rebels have fled, do you, as soon as this messenger 
arrives, appoint a few suitable begs to J unpur, and come quickly 
to us yourself, for Rana Sanga the Pagan is conveniently close ; 
let us think first of him ! ” 

After (Humayun’s) army had gone to the East, we appointed, 
to make a plundering excursion into the Biana neighbourhood, 
Tardi Beg (brother) of Quj Beg with his elder brother Sher-afgan, 
Muhammad Khalil the master-gelder with his 

brethren and the gelders {aklitacJrlar),^ Rustam Turkman with 
his brethren, and also, of the Hinaustani people, Daud SarwdnL 
Fol. 303^. If they, by promise and persuasion, could make the Biana 
garrison look towards us, they were to do so ; if not, they were 
to weaken the enemy by raid and plunder. 

In the fort of Tahangar^ was ‘Alarn Khan the elder brother 
of that same Nizam Khan of Biana. People of his had come 
again and again to .set forth his obedience and well-wishing ; he 
now took it on himself to say, “ If the Padshah appoint an army, 
it will be my part by promise and persuasion to bring in the 
quiver-weavers of Biana and to effect the capture of that fort.” 
This being .so, the following orders were given to the braves of 
Tardi Beg s expedition, “ As ‘ Alam Khan, a local man, has taken 
it on himself to serve and submit in this manner, act you with 
him and in the way he approves in this matter of Biana.” 
Swordsmen though some Hindustanis may be, most of them are 
ignorant and unskilled in military move and stand [yurush u 
turush), in soldierly counsel and procedure. When our expedition 
joined ‘Alam Khan, he paid no attention to what any-one else 
said, did not consider whether his action was good or bad, but 
went close up to Biana, taking our men with him. Our expedi- 
tion numbered from 250 to 300 Turks with somewhat over 2000 
Hindustanis and local people, while Nizam Khan of Biana’s 
Afghans and sipdhis^ were an army of over 4000 horse and of 
Fol. 304. foot-men themselves again, more than 10,000. Nizam Khan 

^ Cf. f. 15^ note to Qambar-i-‘all. The title Akhta-hei^l is to be found translated 
by “Master of the Horse”, but this would not suit both uses of akhta in the 
above sentence. Cf. Shaw’s Vocabulary. 

* i.e. Tahangarh in Karauli, Rajputana. 

3 Perhaps sip&hl represents Hindustani foot-soldiers. 
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looked his opponents over, sallied suddenly out and, his mas.sed 
horse chargin^^ down, put our exf>editioDar)^ force to flight. His 
men unhorsed his elder brother ‘Alain Khan, took 5 or 6 others 
prisoner and contrived to capture part of the baggage. As we 
had already made encouraging promises to Nizam Khan, we now, 
spite of this last impropriety, pardoned all earlier and this later 
fault, and sent him royal letters. As he heard of Rana Sanga’s 
rapid advance, he had no resource but to call on Sayyid Rafi‘ ^ 
fur mediation, surrender the fort to our men, and come in with 
Sayyid Raff, when he was exalted to the felicity of an interview.' 

I bestowed on him a pargana in Mian-du-ab worth 20 Inks} 

Dost, Lord-of-the-gate was sent for a time to Biana, but a few 
days later it was bestowed on MadhI Khv\'aja with a fixed 
allowance of 70 laks,‘^ and Jie was given leave to go there. 

Tatar Khan Sdrang-khdnt, who was in Gualiar, had been 
sending constantly to assure us of his obedience and good- 
wishes. After the pagan took Kandar and was close to Biana, 
Dharrnankat, one of the Gualiar raja.s, and another pagan styled 
Khan-i-jahan, went into the Gualiar neighbourhood and, coveting 
the fort, began to stir trouble and tumult. Tatar Khan, thus 
placed in difficulty, was for surrendering Gufdiar (to us). Most 
of our begs, household and best braves being away with 
(I lumayun’s) army or on various raids, we joined to Rahim-dad Fol. 3( 
a few Bhira men and Lahoris with Hastachi^ tunqihir and his 
brethren. We assigned parganas in Gualiar it.sclf to all those 
mentioned above. Mulla Apaq and Shaikh Guran (G’Jiuran) 
went also with them, they to return after Rahlm-dad was estab- 
lished in Gualiar. By the time they were near Gualiar however, 

I'atar Khan’s views had changed, and he did not invite them 
into the fort. Meantime Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus (Helper) 
a darwi.sh-like man, not only very learned but with a large 
following of students and disciples, sent from inside the fort to 
say to Rahim-dad, “ Get yourselves into the fort somehow, for 

* RafPu-d-din Safawi, a native of Ij near the Persian Gulf, teacher of Abu’l-fazl’s 
father and buried near A^^ra [Ayin-i-akbari). 

- This phrase, again, departs from Babur's simplicity of statement. 

About g, 5,000 (Erskine). 

^ About ;ifi7,500 (Erskine). 

5 llai. MS. and 215 f. 201^, Hastl ; Elph. MS. f. 254, and Ilminsky, p. 394, 
Aimishchi ; Memoirs^ p. 346, Imshiji, so too M^nioircs, ii, 257. 
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the vicus of this person (Tatar Khan) have changed, and he 
has e\ il in his mind.’ Hearing tliis, Rahlm-dad .sent to say to 
latiir Klian, “ 'I'here is danger from the Fagan totho.se outside; 
let me bring a few men into the fort and let the rest stay 
outside.’ Under insistence, Tatar Khan agreed to this, and 
Rahim-dad went in with rather few men. Said he, “ Let our 
|)eopIe sta\' near this (late,” posted them near the Hati-pul 
( Llephant-gate) and thnjugh that Gate during that same night 
brought in the whole of his troop. Next (la\, d atar Khan, 
reduced t(^ hel{)lessness, will\'-nilly, made over the fort, and set 
out to come and wait on me in Agra. A subsistence allowance 
of 20 laks was assigned to him (»n than wan 
Fol. 305. Muhammad Zaitiiv also took the onl}' course open to liiin by 
surrendering Dfilpur and coming to wait on me. A pargarta 
wortlt a few laks was ])e.stowed f)n In'm. ])ul|.)iir was made 
a ro\’al domain (klialy}) with Abu’Lfatli Turknuhi'^ as its 
m i 1 i t a r - c o 1 1 ec t o r [shiqddr). 

In tile I fi.sar-firuza neighbourhood Hamid Khan Sdran^- 
k/idiii with a l)o(ly of his own Afghans and of the Pani Afghans 
he had collected — fnjin 3 to 4,000 in all — was in a hostile and 
troublesome attitude. On Wednesday the 1 5th Safar (Nov. 2 1 st) 
\ve appointed against him Chm-timur SI. [Chaghatdi) with the 
commanders Secretary Ahmadi, Abu’l-fath Turkman, Malik 
Dad Karardn'i^ and Mujidiid Khan of Multan. These going, 
fell suddenly on him from a di.stance, beat his Afghans well, 
killed a mass of them and sent in man}^ heads. 

{c. Embassy from Persia.) 

In the last days of Safar, Khwajagi Asad who had been sent 
to Shah-zada Tahma.sp^ in ‘Iraq, returned with a Turkman 
named Sulaiman who amongst other gifts brought two Circassian 
girls {qizldr). 

^ About £^^00 (Erskine). liianwan lie.s in the mbah of Agra, 

^ Cf. f. 175 for Habur'.s estimate of his .service. 

3 (T. f. 268/^ for ]kil)ur’s clemency to Ihm. 

Eirishta (Hriggs ii, 53) mentions that Asad had gone to Tahmasp from Kabul to 
congratulate him on his accession. Shah Isma‘il had died in 930 ah. (1524 ad.) ; 
the title Shah /ida is a misnomer therefore in 933 ah. — one pos.sibly prompted by 
Jahrnasp’s youth. 
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Aftoji/'t to poisofi Fnihur.) 

2 1st) Oil I’l'iday I he i6th of the fu st Kabi' a strange 
event occurred which was detailcTl in a letter written to Kabul. 

'Fhat letter is inserted here jirst as it was written, without 
addition or takin^-away, and is as follows : — ‘ 

" d he details of the momentous event of i^'riday the iCtli of 
the first Rabf in the date 933 |l)ec. 2ist 1526 ad.J are as 
follows: — Ihe ill-omened old woman* Ibrahim’s mother heard Fol. 305^. 
that I ate thuyi;^s from the hands of Hindustanis — the thint^ 
beiny tliat three or four months (sirlier, as I had not seen 
IliiKlustani dishes, I had ordered Ibrahim’s cooks to be brought 
and out of 5 ^ or 60 had kcj)t four. Of this she heard, sent to 
Atawa (Jetawaj for Alynad the chashfiti^ir — in Hindustan tliey 
call a taster {hakiiical) a chdshnlgir — and, having got him , 3 gave 
a tula of poison, w’ra|)ped in a square of paper, — as has been 
mentioned a tula is rather more than 2 misqdls^ — into the hand 
of a slac'c- woman who was to give it to him. That poison 
Ahmad gave to the Hindu.stani cooks in our kitchen, promising 
them four par^tauas if they would get it somehow into the food. 
Following the first slave-woman that ill-omened old woman sent 
a second to see if the first did or did not give the poison she had 
recei\efl to Ahmad. Well was it that Ahmad put the poison 
not mt{j the cooking-pot but on a dish ! He did not put it into 
the pot becau.se I had strictly ordered the tasters to compel any 
Hindustanis wdio were prc.sent while food was cooking in the 
pots, to taste that food . 3 Our graceless tasters were neglectful 
when the food {ash) was being dished up. Thin slices of bread 
w'erc fiut on a porcelain dish ; on these less than half of the 
paper packet of }K)ison was sprinkled, and over this buttered 


' The ItTU i is likelv to have been written to Mahlm and to have been brought 
hack to India by Ium in 035 Ab- (t. 380/d. Some MSS. of the Pers. trs. reproduce 
il in 'I’urki and lollovv this l)y a Persian version ; otliers omit the Turkl. 

'I'lirkl, hud. Hindi hduui means s: ter or palerrial-uiint l)iit this would not suit 
fiMin Hahiir's mouth, the more ch'arlv iif that his epithet for the offender is had-bakht. 

( inl-badan ( 1 1 . N. f. 19) calls I 

^ .Slu' may have been still in the pi .cc assigned to her near Agra when Babur 
occupied iMf. -Tip). 

^ 1 200. Frskme notes that llie !iih. is about efjiial in weight to the silver riipL 

" Il appears from (he kitchen-arrange lenls detailed hy .Ahu’l fa?,!, that helore food 
was dished u[), it was tasred from the pe hy a cook and a subordinate taster, and next 
by lh( Head -taster. 
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Fol. 306. fritters were laid. It would have been bad if the poison had 
been strewn on the fritters or thrown into the pot. In his 
confusion, the man threw the larger half into the fire-place.” 

“On Friday, late after the Afternoon Prayer, when the cooked 
meats were set out, I ate a good deal of a dish of hare and also 
much fried carrot, took a few mouthfuls of the poisoned Hindu- 
stani food without noticing any unpleasant flavour, took also 
a mouthful or two of dried-meat {gag). Then I felt sick. As 
some dried meat eaten on the previous day had had an un- 
pleasant taste, I thought my nausea due to the dried-meat. 
Again and again my heart rose ; after retching two or three 
times I was near vomiting on the table-cloth. At last 1 saw it 
would not do, got up, went retching every moment of the way 
to the water-clo.set {db-khdna) and on reaching it vomited much. 
Never had I vomited after food, used not to do so indeed while 
drinking. I became suspicious ; 1 had the cooks put in ward 
and ordered some of the vomit given to a dog and the dog to 
be watched. It was somewhat out-of-sorts near the first watch 
of the next day ; its belly was swollen and however much people 
threw stones at it and turned it over, it did not get up. In that 
state it remained till mid-day ; it then got up ; it did not die. 

Fol. 306/. One or two of the braves who also had eaten of that dish, vomited 
a good deal next day ; one was in a very bad state. In the end 
all escaped. {Persian) ‘An evil arrived but happily passed on!’ 
God gave me new-birth ! I am coming from that other world ; 
I am born today of my mother ; I was sick ; I live ; through 
God, I know today the worth of life ! ” ^ 

“ I ordered Pay-master SI. Muhammad to watch the cook ; 
when he was taken for torture {gin), he related the above 
particulars one after another.” 

“Monday being Court-day,! ordered the grandees and notables, 
amirs and vvazirs to be present and that those two men and two 
women should be brought and questioned. They there related 
the particulars of the affair. That taster I had cut in pieces, 
that cook skinned alive ; one of tho.se women 1 had thrown 

* The Turk! .scnience.s whicli litre follow the wellTnown Persian proverb, Kasida 
bud hahn tvall ba khair <^uiiuht, are entered as ver.se in sonic MSS. ; they may be 
a pro.se quotation. 
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under an elephant, the other shot with a match-lock. The old 
woman {bud) I had kept under guard ; she will meet her doom, 
the captive of her own act.” * 

“ On Saturday I drank a bowl of milk, on Sunday 'araq in 
which stamped-clay was dissolved.^ On Monday I drank milk 
in which were dissolved stamped-clay and the best theriac,^ a 
strong purge. As on the first day, Saturday, something very 
dark like parched bile was voided.” 

“ Thanks be to God ! no harm has been done. Till now 
I had not known so well how sweet a thing life can seem ! As 
the line has it, ‘ He who has been near to death knows the worth 
of life.’ Spite of m)\self, 1 am all up.set whenever the dreadful Fol. 307. 
occurrence cpmes back to my mind. It must have been God’s 
favour gave me life anew; with what words can 1 thank him?” 

“ Although the terror of the occurrence was too great for 
words, I have written all that happened, with detail and circum- 
stance, because 1 said to myself, ‘ Don’t let their hearts be kept 
in anxiety ! ’ 'Fhanks be to God ! there may be other days yet 
to see ! All has passed off well and for good ; have no fear or 
anxiety in your minds.” 

“This was written on Tuesday the 2oth of the first Rabi‘, 

1 being then in the Char-bagh.” 

When we were free from the anxiety of these occurrences, the 
above letter was written and sent to Kabul. 

{g. Dealings with Ibrahim s family) 

As this great crime had raised its head through that ill-omened 
old woman {bud-i-bad-bakht), she was given over to Yunas-i-‘ah 
and KhwajagI Asad who after taking her money and goods, 
slaves and slave-women {ddclfik), made her over for careful watch 
to ‘Abdu’r-rahim shagkdwald Her grandson, Ibrahim’s son had 
been cared for with much respect and delicacy, but as the 
attempt on my life had been made, clearly, by that family, it 

' She, lifter being put under contribution by two of Pal)ur’s officers (f. 307 was 
started off for Kabul, l)Ut, perhaps dreading iier reception there, tlirew herself into 
tlie Indus in crossing and was drowned. (Cf. A.N. Irs. II. Beveridge Errata and 
addenda p. xi for the authorities. ) 

^ fnakhtum, Lcmnian earth, terra sii^illata^ each piece of wliicli was impressed, 
when taken from the quarry, wdth a guarantee- stamp (Cf. Ency. Br. s.n. Lemnos). 

3 tiridg-i-fd^'t^h antidote. 

^ Index 
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did not seem advisable to keep him in A^^ra ; he was joined 
therefore to Mulla Sarsan — who liad come from Kamran on 
important business — and was started off with the Mulla to 
Kamran on Thursday Rabl' I. 29th (Jan. jrd 152; ad.).^ 

(/?. Jlumayuns campaign) 

Fol. 307/^. Humayun, actinj^^'a^^ainst the Eastern rebels-’ took Juna-pur 
(j/V), went swiftly aj^ainst Na.sir Khan [NuJiani) in (lha/i-{)Qr 
and found tliat he had ^n)ne across the (jan_t^-ri\ e-r, presumably 
on news* of }duma)'Qn’s approach. Jd'om (diazi-piir lluina)’un 
went at^ainst KhancP but the Afghans of the place had crossed 
the Saru-water (Co^ra) [)resLimably on the news* of his cominj^. 
Kharkl was [)lLindered and the army turned hack. 

Humayun, in accordance with m\' arrant^mrnents, left Shkdi 
Mir Husain and Si. J unaid with a body of effective braves in 
Juna-pur, posted Oa/.i Jia with them, and {)laced Shaikh Bayazid 
[Farmull] in Aude (Oude). The.se important matters settled, 
he crossed Gan<^ from near Karrah-Mrmik|)ur and took the 
Kal[3i road. When he came opposite Kal[)i, in which was Jalal 
Khan jik-Jiafs (sonj ‘Alam Khan who had sent me dutiful 
letters [)ut had not waited on me himself, he sent some-one to 
chase fear from ‘Alam Khanks lieart and so brought him along 
(to Agra). 

Jlumayun arrived and waited on me in the Garden of Kight- 
paradi.ses-1 on Sunday tlie 3rd of the 2nd Rabf (Jan. 6th 
15-7 A]).). On the same day Khwaja Dost-i-khawand arrived 
from Kabul. 

(/. Rand Sanga s approach.) 

Meantime Mahdi Khwajaks people began to come in, treading 
on one another’s heels and saying, The Rana’s advance is 

* Kaniniii was in Oandahar (Index .v.;/. ). Krskine observes here tliat liabur’s 
oniissK^n lo ^ive tlu' iiaiiit' of IbraliMii s s(;n, is noh'worlby ; the son may however 
have been a child and hi.^ name not known to or recalled by llabur when writing .some 
years later. 

' 29b.. 

^ The Ayin-i nkhnn Icjrates ibi.s in the sarkar ol Jun pQr, a location suiting the 
conle.vt. 'i'he second Persian tian.slatioii (‘Abdu'r raliim's) lias here a .scribe's skip 
from one “ news” to another (lioth asterisked in iny text) ; hence Er.skine has an 
omission. 

♦ .this is the (Ti;lr bagb of f. 30C, known later as the Pam (.Aramj-bagh (Garden- 
of-rest). 

^ Presumably he was coming up from Marwar 
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certain. Ila.san Khan Mhvdtlxs heard ot al.so as likely to join 
him. d'hc\' must lx: thought about above all else. It would 
favour our fortune, if a troop came ahead of the army to 
reinforce JViana.” 

Decidiii^ to ^^et to horse, we sent on, to ride light to Biana, 
the commanders Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yunas -i-‘aly, Shah 
Mansiir lunlds, Kitta Pjeg, Qismati ^ and Bujka. 

In the fight with Ibrahim, Hasan KIkiij MiwdtVs son Nahar 
Khan had fallen into our hands ; we had kept him as an hostage 
and, ristensibl)' on his account, his father had been making 
cornings-and goings with us, constantl)’ asking for him. It now 
occurred to several people that if Hasan Khan were conciliated 
b\' sending liim his son, lie would thereby be the more favourably 
disposed and his waiting on me might be the better brought 
alioLit. Accordingly Nahar Khan was dressed in a robe of 
honour ; {jroini.ses were made to him for his father, and he was 
given leave to go. That hypocritical mannikin [hlasan Khan] 
must have waited just till his son had leave from me to go, for 
on hearing of this and w hile his son as yet had not joined him, 
he came out of Alur (Ahvar) and at once joined Rana Sanga in 
Todafbhim, Agra District;. It must have been ill-judged to 
let his son go just then. 

Meantime much rain was falling; parties w^erc frequent; even 
Huma)'un wais present at them and, abhori'ent though it was to 
him, sinned" every few' da)cs 

(y. I'rauiontanc affairs.) 

One of the strange events in these days of respite ^ was this : — 
When Huma}mn was coming from J^'ort Victory (Qila‘-i-zafar) 
to join the Hindustan army, (Muh. 932 All. - Oct. 1525 AD.) 
Mulla Baba of Bashaghar {Chaghatdi) and his younger brother 
Briba Shaikh deserted on the wiiy, and went to Kitin-qara SI. 
{AurJx'g), into whose hands Balkh had fallen through the 

’ This name varies ; the Hai. MS. in most ca.ses writes Qismati, but on f. 2()’]b, 
Qisniatai ; the Elph. ^tS. on f. 220 has Q:s:mnai ; De Courieille writes QismL 

artkob (jlldl, perhaps drank wine, perhaps ate opium-confections to the u.se of 
whiclt he became addicted later on (Gulbadan’s Humayun-nama f. and 73^). 

^ farsatldr., i.e. between the occupation of Agra and the campaign against Rana 
Sanga. 


Fob 30 I 
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enfeeblement of its garrison/ This hollow^ mannikin and his 
younger brother having taken the labours of this side (Cis- 
Balkh?) on their own necks, come into the neighbourhood of 
Aibak, Khurram and Sar-bagh/ 

Shah Sikandar — his footing in Ghuri lost through the surrender 
of Balkh — is about to make over that fort to the Auzbeg, when 
Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh, coming with a few Aiizbegs, take 
possession of it. Mir Hamah, as his fort is close by, has no 
help for it ; he is for submitting to the Auzbeg. but a few days 
later Mulla Baba and Baba Shaikh come with a few Auzbegs to 
Mir Hamah’s fort, purposing to make the Mir and his troop 
march out and to take them towards ikalkh. Mir Hamah 
makes Baba Shaikh dismount inside the fort, and gives the rest 
felt huts {autdq) here and there. He slashes at l^aba Shaikh, 
puts him and some others in bonds, and sends a man galloping 
off to Tingri-birdi {^Quehm, in Qunduz). Tingrl-birdi sends off 
Yar-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu’l-latif with a few effective braves, but before 
they reach Mir Hamah’s fort, Mulla Baba has arrived there with 
his Auzbegs ; he had thought of a hand-to-hand fight [aurush- 
murusJi), but he can do nothing. Mir Hamah and his men joined 
Tingri-birdi’s and came to Qunduz. Baba Shaikh’s wound must 
have been severe ; they cut his head off and Mir Hamah brought 
Fol. 309. it (to Agra) in the.se same days of respite. I uplifted his head 
with favour and kindne.ss, distinguishing him amongst his fellows 
and equals. When Baqi shagJidwal went [to Balkh] ^ I promi.sed 
him a ser of gold for the head of each of the ill-conditioned old 
couple ; one ser of gold was now given to Mir Hamah for Baba 
Shaikh's head, over and above the favours referred to above."^ 

[Jz. Action of part of the Bidna reinforcement., 

Qismati who had ridden light for Biana, brought back several 
heads he had cut off ; when he and Bujka had gone with a few 

‘ Apparently the siege Babur broke up in 931 ah. had been renewed by the 
Auzbegs (f. 255^ and Trs. Note s.a. 931 AH. section r). 

* These places are on the Khulm'river between Kliulm and Kahmard. The 
present tense of this and the following sentences is Babur’s. 

3 f. 261. 

♦ Erskine here notes that if the ser Babur mentions be one of 14 /w/ar, the value is 
about ; if of 24 tulas^ about ;^45. 
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braves to get news, they had beaten two of tlie l\agan’s scouting- 
parties and had made / O to 8o prisoners, Qismati brought news 
that Hasan Khan reall)' had joined Kana Sanga. 

(/. Trial-test of the large mortar of f. joj.) 

{/u'h. lot/i) On Sunday the Sth of the month (Jumada I.), 

1 went to see Ustad ‘Ali-quli discharge stones from that large 
mortar of his in casting which the stone-chamber wai without 
defect and which he had completetl afterwards by casting tlie 
j)owder-compartmcnt. It was discharged at the Afterncx)n 
Prayer; the throw of the stone was 1600 paces. A gift wa.s 
made to the Master of a sword-belt, robe of honour, and 
tfuchaq (horse). 

(/;/. Taluir traves Agra against Kana Sanga.) 

{h'eb. nth) On Monday the 9th of the first Jumada, we got 
out of the suburbs of Agra, on our journey (safar) for the Holy 
W'ar, and dismounted in the open countr)^ where we remained 
three or four da\ s to collect our army and be its rallying-point.* 

As little confidence was placed in Hindustani people, the Hindu- 
stan amirs were inscribed for exjieditions to this or to that 
side ‘Alain Klian ffahangari) was sent hastily to Gilaliar to Fol. 309^ 
reinforce Rahim-dad ; Makan, Oasim ikg Sanbali {Sainbhalt\ 

Hamid with his elder and }'oungcr brethren and Muhammad 
Zaitun were inscribed to go swiftly to Sanbal. 

(;/. Defeat of the advance -force.) 

Into this .same camp came the news that owing to Rana 
Sanga’s swift advance with all his army,“ our scouts were able 
neither to get into the fort (Biana) tliemselvcs nor to send news 
into it. The Buina garrison made a rather incautious sally too 
far out ; the enemy fell on them in some force and put them to 

* T. chapdiiq. Cf. the two IVr.sian translations 215 f. 205^ and 217 f. 215 ; also 
Ilminsky, p. 401. 

' bfili^hdn ihfriki. The Kana’s forces are thus stated by Tod {jftiijasidn ; Annals 
of Manvdr Cap. ix) “ Kij|;hty thousand horse, 7 Kajas of the highest rank, 

9 Kaos, and 104 chieftains bearing tlie titles of Kawul and Kawut, with 5^0 war- 
elephanl.s, followed him into the field.” Babur’s army, all told, was 12,000 when he 
crossed the Indus from Kfibul ; it will have had accretions from his own officers in 
the J*anj ab and some also from other quarters, and will have had losses at Panipat ,* 
his reliable kernel of fighting-strength cannot but have !)een numerically insignificant, 
compared with the Rajput host. I'od says that almost all the princes of Rajastan 
followed the Kana at Kanwa. 
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rout/ There Sang^ur Khan Janjiiba became a martyr. Kitta 
Beg had galloped into the pell-mell without his cuirass ; he got 
one pagan afoot [ydyai^ldtlb) and was overcoming him, when 
the pagan snatched a sword from one of Kitta Beg’s own 
servants and slashed the Beg across the shoulder. Kitta Beg 
suffered great pain ; he could not come into the Holy-battle 
with Rana Sanga, was long in recovering and always remained 
blemished. 

Whether because they were themselves afraid, or whether to 
frighten others is not known but Oismati, Shah Mansur Barlds 
and all from Biana praised and lauded the fierceness and valour 
of the pagan army. 

Qasim Master-of-thc-horse was sent from the starting-ground 
[safar qilghdn yurt) with his spadesmen, to dig many wells 
where the army was next to dismount in the Madhakur pargana. 

{Feb. i 6 th) Marching out of Agra on Saturday the 14th of 
the first Jumada, dismount was made where the wells had been 
Fol. 310. dug. We marched on next day. It crossed my mind that the 
well-watered ground for a large camp was at Sikri.^ h being 
possible that the Pagan was encamped there and in possession 
of the water, we arrayed precisely, in right, left and centre. As 
Qismati and Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn in their comings and 
goings had seen and got to know all sides of Biana, they were 
sent ahead to look for camping-ground on the bank of the Slkrl- 
lake {kill). When we reached the (Madhakur) camp, persons 
were sent galloping off to tell Mahdi Khwaja and the Biana 
garrison to join me without delay. Humayun’s servant Beg 
Mirak Mughiil was sent out with a few braves to get news of 
the Pagan. They started that night, and next morning brought 
word that he was heard of as having arrived and dismounted at 
a place one kuroh (2 miles) on our side {ailkdrdk) of Basawar.^ 
On this same day Mahdi Khwaja and Muhammad SI. M’^za 
rejoined us with the troops that had ridden light to Biana. 


* durhSiti^r. This is the first use of the word in the Babur -nama ; the defacer of 
the Elph. Codex has altered it to aurafiir. 

* Shaikh Zain records (Al)ii’l-fazl also, perhaps quoting from him] that Babur, by 
varying diacritical points, changed the name Sikri to Shukri in sign of gratitude for his 
victory over the Rana. 'Fhe place became the Fathpur-sikri of Akbar. 

3 Erskine locates this as lo to 12 miles n.w. of Biana. 
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(o. Discomfiture of a reconnoitring party) 

The begs were appointed in turns for scouting-duty. When 
it was ‘Abdu’b'aziz’s turn, he went out of Sikri, looking neither 
before nor behind, right out along the road to Kanwa which 
is 5 kuroh (lOm.) away. The Rana mu^t have been marching 
forward ; he heard of our men’s moving out in their reinless 
{jaldu-siz) way, and made 4 or 5»000 of his own fall suddenly on 
them. With ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and Mulla Apaq may have been 1000 
to 1500 men ; they took no stock of their opponents but just Foi. 310^, 
got to grips ; they were hurried off at once, many of them being 
made prisoner. 

On news of this, we despatched Khalifa’s Muhibb-i-‘all with 
Khalifa’s retainers. Mulla Husain and some others aubruq- 
subruq were sent to support them,^ and Muhammad ‘All Jang- 
jang also. Presumably it was before the arrival of this first, 
Muhibb-i-‘ali’s, reinforcement that the Pagan had hurried off 
‘Abdu’l-‘aziz and his men, taken his standard, martyred Mulla 
Ni‘mat, Mulla Daud and the younger brother of Mulla Apaq, 
with several more. Directly the reinforcement arrived the 
pagans overcame Tahir-tibrI, the maternal uncle of Khalifa’s 
Muhibb-i-‘ali, who had not got up with the hurrying reinforce- 
ment [?].3 Meantime Muhibb-i-‘ali even had been thrown down, 

‘ Thi.s phrase has not occurred in the B.N. before ; presumably it expresses what 
has not yet been expres.scd ; this Erskine’s rendering, “ each according to the speed 
of his hor.se,” docs also. The first Persian translation, which in this portion is by 
Muhammad-quli Mughul His&ri^ translates by az dambalyak d/gar ( 1 . 0 . 215, f. 20^b ) ; 
the second, ‘Abdu'r-rahim’s, merely reproduces the phrase ; De Courteille (ii, 272) 
appears to render it by (amirs) que je ne nomme pas. If my reading of X^hir-tibri’s 
failure be correct [infra] ^ Erskine’s translation suits the context. 

* The passage cut off by my asterisks has this outside intere.st that it torms tne intro- 
duction to the so-called “ Fragments ”, that is, to certain Turki matter not included 
in the standard Bdbur-ndma., but preserved with the Kehr- Ilminsky -de Courteille 
text. As is well-known in Baburiana, opinion has varied as to the genesis of this 
matter ; there is now no doubt that it is a translation into Turki from the [Persian] 
Akbar-ndma^ prefaced by the above -asterisked pas.sage of the. Babur -ndina and 
continuous (wdth.slight omissions) from Bib. Ind. ed. i, 106 to 120 (trs. H. Beveridge 
i, 260 to 282). It covers the time from before the tattle of Kanwa to the end of 
Abu’l-fazl’s description of Babur’s death, attainments and Court ; it has been made 
to seem Babur’s own, down to his death-bed, by-changing the third person of A. F.’s 
narrative into the autobiographical first person. (Cf. Ilminsky, p, 403 J. 4 and 
p. 494 ; Mimoires ii, 272 and 443 to 464 ; JRAS. I9<^, p. 76.) 

A minute point in the history of the B.N. manuscripts may be plabcd on record 
here ; viz. that the variants from the true Edbur^ndma text which occur in the Kehr - 
Ilminsky eoe, occur also in the corrupt Turki text of 1 . 0 . No. 214 (JRAS 1900, p. 455 )- 

3 chdpdr kumak yitmds., perhaps implying that -the speed of his horses was not 
equal to that of Muhibbd-’ali’s. Translators vary as to the meaning of the phrase. 
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but Baku getting in from the rear, brought him out. The enemy 
pursued for over a kuroh (2 m.), stopped liovvever at the sight of 
the black mass of Muh. ‘All Jdng-jajigs troops. 

Foot upon foot news came that the foe had come near and 
nearer. We put on our armour and our horses’ mail, took our 
arms and, ordering the carts to be dragged after us, rode out at 
the gallop. We advanced one kuroh. The foe must have 
turned aside. 

(/. Babur fortifies his camp.) 

For the sake of water, we dismounted with a large lake {kuf) 
on one side of us. Our front was defended by carts chained 
together*, the space between each two, across which the chains 
stretched, being 7 or 8 qdri {circa yards). Mustafa Rumi had 
Fol. 311. had the carts made in the Rumi way, excellent carts, very .strong 
and suitable.* As Ustad ‘Ali-quli was jealous of him, Mustafa 
was posted to the right, in front of Humayun. Where the carts 
did not reach to, Khurasani and Hindustani spadesmen and 
miners were made to dig a ditch. 

Owing to the Pagan’s rapid advance, to the fighting-work in 
Biana and to the praise and laud of the pagans made by Shah 
Mansur, Qismati and the rest from Biana, people in the army 
shewed sign of want of heart. On the top of all this came the 
defeat of ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz. In order to hearten our men, and give 
a look of strength to the army, the camp was defended and shut 
in where there were no carts, by stretching ropes of raw hide on 
wooden tripods, set 7 or 8 qdri apart. Time had drawn out to 
20 or 25 days before these appliances and materials were fully 
ready.^ 

{q. A reinforcement from Kdbul.) 

Just at this time there arrived from Kabul Qasim-i-husain 
SI. {Aiizbeg Shaibdn) who is the son of a daughter of SI. Husain 
M. {Bdi-qard), and with him Ahmad -i-yusuf {Aughldqchi\ 
Qawwam-i-aurdu Shah and also several single friends of mine, 

* Erskine and de Courtcille both give Mustafa the commendation the Turkl and 
Persian texts give to the carts. 

* According to Tod’s RAjastUn, negotiations went on during the interval, having 
for their object the fixing of a frontier between the Kana and Babur. They were 
conducted by a “traitor” .Salah’d-din Tuar the chief of Raisin, who moreover is 
said to have deserted to Babur during the battle. 
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counting; up in all to 500 men. Muhammad Sharif, the a.strologer 
of ill-aui^mry, came with them too, so did J^aba Dost the water- 
bearer {sill hi) who, having gone to Kabul for wine, had there Koi. 311^. 
loaded three strings of camels with acceptable Ghazni wines. 

At a time such as this, when, as has been mentioned, the army 
was anxious and afraid by reason of past occurrences and vicissi- 
tude.s, wild words and opinions, this Muhammad Sharif, the 
ill-augurer, though he had not a helpful word to say to me, kept 
insisting to all he met, “ Mars is in the west in these days ; ^ 
who comes into the fight from this (east) side will be defeated.” 

Timid people who que.stioned the ill-augurer, became the more 
shattered in heart. VVe gave no ear to his wild words, made no 
change in our operations, but got ready in earnest for the fight. 

(lu'/). 24th) On Sunday the 22nd (of Jumada I.) Shaikh 
Jamril was sent to collect all available quiver- wearers from 
between the two waters (Ganges and Jumna) and from Dihli, so 
that with this force he might over-run and plunder the Miwat 
villages, leaving nothing undone which could awaken the enemy’s 
anxict}' for that side. Mulla Tark-i-‘ah, then on his way from 
Kabul, was ordered to join Shaikh Jamal and to neglect nothing 
of ruin and jdundcr in Miwat ; orders to the same purport were 
given also to Maghfur the Diwan. They went ; they over-ran 
and raided a few' villages in lonely corners {hujqdq ) ; they took 
some prisoners; but their passage through did not arouse much 
anxiety ! 

{r. Babur re?iounces zuirte.) 

On Monday the 23rd of the first Jumada (Feb. 25th), when Fol. 312, 

I went out riding, I reflected, as I rode, that the wish to cease 
from sin had been always in my mind, and that my forbidden 
acts had set lasting stain upon my heart. Said I, “ Oh ! my 
soul ! ” 

{Persian) “ How long wilt thou draw savour from sin r 

Repentance is not without savour, taste it ! ” ' 

* Cf. f. 89 for Babur’s disastrous obedience to astrological warning. 

* For the reading of this second line, given by the MSS. vtz. Tattba ham hi 
maza nist^ hackask^ Ilminsky (pu 405) has Tauha kam bi maaa^ mast hakkis^ which 
de Courteille [II, 276] renders by, “ 0 wropu inserts/! que ne goUtes-tu aussi k la 
f/nitencet" The Persian coaplet seems likely to be a quotation and may yet he 
found elsewhere. It U not in the Rdmpur Diwan v/hich amtains the Turld veistt 
following it (E. D. Roas p. 21). 
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{Turkt) Through years how many has sin defiled thee ? 

How much of peace has transgression given thee ? 

How much hast thou been tliy passions’ slave ? 

How much of thy life flung away ? 

With the Ghazi’s resolve since now thou hast marched, 

Thou hast looked thine own death in the face ! 

Who resolves to hold stubbornly fast to the death, 

Thou knowest what change he attains, 

That far he removes him from all things forbidden. 

That from all his offences he cleanses himself. 

With my own gain liefore me, I vowed to obey. 

In this my transgression,* the drinking of wine.“ 

The flagons and cups of silver and gold, the vessels of feasting, 
I had them all brought ; 

I had them all broken up 3 then and there. 

Thus rased I my heart by renouncement of wine. 


The fragments of the gold and silver vessels were shared out 
to deserving persons and to darwLshes. The first to agree in 
renouncing wine was ‘Asas;^ he had already agreed also about 
leaving his beard untrimmed . 5 That night and next day some 
Foi. 312^. 300 begs and persons of the household, soldiers and not .soldiers, 
renounced wine. What wine we had with us was poured on the 
ground ; what Baba Do.st had brought was ordered salted to 
make vinegar. At the place where the wine was poured upon 
the ground, a well was ordered to be dug, built up with stone 
and having an almshouse beside it. It was already finished in 
Muharram 935 (ah. — Sep. 1528 AD.) at the time I went to 
Sikri from Dulpur on my way back from visiting Gualiar. 


‘ kichmakUk^ to pass over (to exceed ?), to ford or go through a river, whence to 
transgress. The same metaohor of crossing a stream occurs, in conneclmn with 
drinking, on f. 189/5. 

^ Thi.s line shews that Babur's renouncement was of wine only ; he continued to 
cat confections {ma\jnn). 

3 Cf. f. 186(6. Babur w-ould announce his renunciation m Dlwan ; tiicre tf/o the 
forbidden vessels of precious metals would be broken. His few words leave it to Ids 
readers to picture the memorable .scene. 

< Tliis night-guard {'‘asas) cannot he the one concerning whom Gul-hadan records 
that he wa.s the victim of a little j<»ke made at his expense by Babur ( H. N. Index s.n . ). 
He seems likely to be the Hajl Muh. ‘jjjj whom AhiVl-fazl mentions in connection 
with Kamran in 953 AH. (1S47 Al>.). He may be the '’asas who took charge of 
Babur’s tomb at Agra (cf. Gul-badaris H. N. j.w. Muh ‘Ali ‘ajaj taghdi^ and 
Akbar-ndma trs, i, 502). 

s aaqdli (ju qmdq/a u qulmdqta. Erskine here notes that “a vow to leave the 
beard untrimmed wa.s made sometimes by persons wlio .set out against the infidels. 
Tliey did not trim the beard till they returned victoriou.s. Some vows of similar 
nature may he found in Scripture”, e.f'. II Samuel, cap. 19 v. 24. 
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Xs. Remission of a due,) 

I had vowed already that, if I gained the victory over Sanga 
the pagan, 1 would remit the tamghci * to all Musalmans. Of 
this vow I)arwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn and Shaikh Zain 
reminded me at the time I renounced wine. Said I, “ You do 
well to remind me.” 

*The tainghd was remitted to all Musalmans of the dominions 
I held.^ I sent for the clerks {inunsJiildr), and ordered them to 
write for their news-letters (^akJibar) the farmdn concerning the 
two im|jortant acts that had been done. Shaikh Zain wrote 
the farmdn with his own elegance (insbdsi bi/a) and his fine 
letter (ins/id) was sent to all my dominions. It is as 
follows : — ^ 


farmAn announcing hAbur’s renunciation 

OF \VINK.4 

5 Lr/ us praise the Long-siifferijig One zvho loveth the penitent 
and who loveth the cleansers of themselves ; and let thanks be 
rendered to the Gracious One zvho ah solve th His debtors, and 
forgiveth those ivho seek forgiveness. Blessings be upon Muhammad 
the Crown of Creatures, on the Holy family, on the pure Com- 
panions, and on the mirrors of the glorious congregation, to wit, 
the Masters of Wdsdom who are treasure-houses of the pearls of 
purity and who bear the impress of the sparkling jewels of this 
purport ; — that tlie nature of man is prone to evil, and that the 
abandonment of sinful ap{)etites is only feasible by Divine aid j 

* Indfx s.n. The tiini<yui w:is not really abolished until Jahangir’s time — if then 
(H. Hevendge). See I’honias’ /utw////' I\(’son7'rcA of the Mughal Empire. 

* 7'here is this to notice here : Jlahur’s narrative has made the remission of the 
iamoiui contingent on liis success, l)ul liie farman which announced that remission is 
dated some three weeks l)elore his victory over Rana Sanga (Jumada II, 13 th — 
March lOth). Manifestly Habur's remission was absolute and made at the date given 
by Shaikh Zain as tliat of the farmafi. d'he fai mCin seems to have been des|)atched 
IS soon as it was ready, but may have been inserted in Babur’s narrative at a later 
date, togrtiuT with tlie preceding paragraph which I have asterisked. 

^ “There is a lacuna in the 'I’liiki c^^»pv ” (/.c. the Idphinstone (axlex) “from this 
olace to th(‘ begin ing of the year 935 * 3'ib iben I therefore follow only 
Mr. Mclcalfe's and t iv own Persian copies” (Kr.skine). 

* lam indeliled t my husband for this revised version of the farman. He is 
indebted to M. dc Courttdlle lor help generally, and specially lor the references to the 
(^)oran (y.?'. ittfra) 

5 The passages in italics are Arabic in the original, and where traced to the Qoran, 
arc in Sale's words. 
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and the help that cometh from on hi^h. “ Every soul is prone 
unto cviiP'^ (and a^[][ain) ''This is the bounty of God ; He udll give 
the same unto whom Me plea set h ; and God is endued with great 
bounty T ^ 

Our motive for these remarks and for repeatini; these state- 
ments is that, by reason of human frailty, of the customs of 
kings and of the great, all of us, from the Shah to the sij)ahi, in 
the heyday of our youth, have transgressed and done what we 
ought not to have done. After some days of sorrow and 
repentance, we abandoned evil practices one by one, and the 
gates of retrogression became closec.. But the renunciation of 
wine, the greatest and most indispensable of renunciations, 
remained under .i veil in the chamber of deeds pledged to appear 
in due season, and did not show its countenance until the 
glorious hour when wc had put on the garb of the holy warrior 
and had cncamj)cd with the army of Islam over against the 
infidels in order to slay them. On this occasion 1 received 
a secret inspiration and heard an infallible voice say "Is not the 
time yet come unto those who believe, that their hearts should 
humbly submit to the admonition of God, and that truth which 
hath been revealed?"^ Thereupon wc set ourselves to extirpate 
the things of wickedness, and we earnestly knocked at the gates 
of repentance. The Guide of Help a.ssisted us, according to the 
saying “ Whoever knocks and re-knocks, to him it will he opened", 
and an order was given that with the Holy War there should 
3UV' begin the .still greater war which has to be waged against 
sensuality. In short, we declared with sincerity that we would 
subjugate our passions, and I engraved on the tablet of my heart 
“ / turn unto Thee 7vith repentance, and I am the first of true 
believers",^ And I made public the resolution to abstain from 
wine, which liad been hidden in the treasury of my breast. The 
victorious servants, in accordance with the illustrious order, 
dashal u|K)n the earth of contempt and destruction the flagons 
and the cu|)s, and the other utensils in gold and silver, which in 
their numl)er and their brilliance were like the .stars of the 
firmament. They dashed them in pieces, as, God willing ! soon 


' (hnin, Sitrah XII, v. 53. 
> Smtak LVIl, v. 15. 


Siirak LVII. V. 21. 
< Snrak VII, v. 140. 
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will be dashed the gods of the idolaters, — and they distributed 
the fragments among the poor and needy. By the blessing of 
this acceptable repentance, many of the courtiers, by virtue of 
the sa\dng that men follozu the religion of their kings, embraced 
abstinence at the same assemblage, and entirely renounced the 
use of wine, and up till now crowds of our subjects hourly 
attain this auspicious happiness. I hope that in accordance 
with the sa\’ing “//^ who incites to good deeds has the same 
Vezvard as he ivho does them'" the benefit of this action will react 
on the royal fortune and increase it day b)^ day by victories. 

After carrying out this design an universal decree was issued 
that in the imperial dominions — May God protect them from Fol. 314 
every danger and calamity — no-one shall partake of strong 
drink, or engage in its manufacture, nor sell it, nor buy it or 
possess it, nor convey it or fetch it. ''Beware of touching itB 
" Perchance this will give you prosperity!' * 

In thanks for these great victories,^ and as a thank-ofifering 
for God’s acceptance of repentance and sorrow, the ocean of the 
royal munificence became commoved, and those waves of kind- 
ness, which are the cause of the civilization of the world and of 
the glor}^ of the sons of Adam, were displayed, — and through- 
out all the territories the tax {tamghd) on Musalmans was 
abolished, — though its yield was more than the dreams of 
avarice, and though it had been established and maintained by 
former rulers, — for it is a practice outside of the edicts of the 
Prince of Apostles (Muhammad). So a decree was passed that 
in no city, town, road, ferry, pass, or port, should the tax be 
levied or exacted. No alteration whatsoever of this order is 
to be [permitted. “ Whoever after hearing it makes any change 
therein, the sin of such change will he upon him!' ^ 

The proper course {sabJl) for all who shelter under the shade ot 
the ro)'al benevolence, whether they be Turk, Tajik, ‘Arab, Hindi, 
or I'arsi (Persian), peasants or soldiers, of every nation or tribe 


' SNJ d/i 1 1, V. 1S5. 

- Thesr may h«‘ self roivjiiosts ns lias liccn iindcrsUMMl hy F.r.skinc (p. 356) and 
dc ConrlL-illc (ii. 2S1) Ixu as tlic Diviiu- “ .acceplanre ” aould seem lo llaliur vouched 
for hy his niililary success, “victories” may stand for Ids success at Kanwa. 

’ Sitrah 1 1 , 177 " here, in Sale's traiislalioii, llic change referred to is the s|.Krciai 
one of altering a Icj^ cy 
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of the sons of Adam, is to strengthen themselves by the tenets 
of religion, and to be full of hope and prayer for the dynasty 
which is linked with eternity, and to adhere to these ordinances, 
and not in any way to transgress them. It behoves all to act 
according to this farmdn ; they are to accept it as authentic 
when it comes attested by the Sign-Manual. 

Written by order of the Exalted one, — May his excellence 
endure for ever ! on the 24th of Jumada I. 933 (February 26th 
1527). 

(/. Alarm in Babur si^amp) 

3U^. In these days, as has been mentioned, (our people) great 
and small, had been made very anxious and timid by past 
occurrences. No manly word or brave counsel was heard from 
any one soever. What bold speech was there from the wazirs 
who are to speak out {digucht), or from the amirs who will 
devour the land {wildyat-ylghiichi) ? ^ None had advice to give, 
none a bold plan of his own to expound. Khalifa (however) 
did well in this campaign, neglecting nothing of control and 
supervision, painstaking and diligence. 

At length after I had made enquiry concerning people s want 
of heart and had seen their slackness for myself, a plan occurred 
to me ; I summoned all the begs and braves and said to them, 

Begs and brave< ! 

{Persian) Who comes into the world will die ; 

What lasts and lives will be God. 

[Turki] He w'ho hath entered the assembly of life, 

Drinketh at last of the cup of death. 

He who hath come to the inn of life, 

Pascetli at last from Earth’s house of woe. 

’ The words dipirhi and yipichi are translated in the second lVdqi''at-i-bahun by 
sukhanyiii and \ivlUiyat\khwdr. This ignores in them the future element supplied 
by their component pi which would allow them to apply to conditions dependent 
on Babur’s success. The l lai. MS- and Ilminsky read tipic/u, supporter- or helper- 
to-be, in [)lace of \\\q, ylyucfn, ca,tcr-to-be I have inferr(;d from the Uiwdr of the Pers. 
translation ; hence de Courteille writes amirs aiixqueh incoinbatt 1' obligation dc 
rapermtr le pui'ernement'". But ICrskine, using the Pers. text alone, and thus 
having khwdr before him, translates by, “amirs who enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms.” 
The two Turki words make a depreciatory “jingle”, l)Ut tiie first one, dipahi, may 
imply serious reference to the duty, declared by Muhammad to be incumbent upon 
a wazir, of reminding his sovereign “when be forgettetb bis duty”. Both may be 
taken as alluding to dignities to be attained by success in the encounter from which 
wazirs and amirs were shrinking. 
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“Better than liie with a bad name, is death with a good one. 

{Persian) Well is it with me, if I die with good name ! 

A good name must I have, since the body is death’s. ‘ 

“ God the Most High has allotted to us such happiness and has 
created for us such good-fortune that we die as martyrs, we kill 
as avengers of His cause. Therefore must each of you take oath FoL 315. 
upon His Holy Word that he will not think of turning his face 
from this foe, or withdraw from this deadly encounter so long as 
life is not rent from his body.’^ All those present, beg and 
retainer, great and small, took the Holy Book joyfully into 
their hands and made vow and compact to this purport. The 
plan was perfect ; it worked admirably for those near and afar, 
for seers and hearers, for friend and foe. 

(«. Babur's perilous position.) 

In those same days trouble and disturbance aro.se on every 
side ; — Husain Khan went and took Rapri; Qutb Khans 

man took Chandwar ^ ; a mannikin called Rustam Khan who 
had collected quiver- wearers from Between -the -two -waters 
(Ganges and Jamna), took Kul (Koel) and made Kichik ‘Ali 
prisoner ; Khwaja Zahid abandoned Sarnbal and went off ; 

SI. Muhammad Diildal came from Qanuj to me ; the Guallar 
pagans laid siege to that fort ; ‘Alam Khan when sent to 
reinforce it, did not go to Gualiar but to nis own district. Every 
day bad news came from every side. Desertion of many 
Hindustanis set in ; Haibat Khan Karg-anddz^ deserted and 
went to Sanibal ; Hasan Khan of Bari deserted and joined the 
Pagan. We gave attention to none of them but went straight 
on with our own affair. 

(?'. Babur advances to fight.) 

The apparatus and appliances, the carts and wheeled tripods 
being ready, we arrayed in right, left and centre, and marched 
forward on New Year’s Day,*^ Tuesday, the 9th of the second Fol. 3 
Jumada (March 13th.), having the carts 5 and wheeled tripods 

' Firdausi’s Shah-nama [Krskine]. 

- Also Chand-wal ; it is 25 m. east of Agra and on the Jamna {Tabaqat'i-nasin, 

Ravcrty, {). 742 n.P]. 

3 Pi()hal)ly, Overt hrower of the rhinoceros, hut if Gurg-andaz be read, of the wolf. 

< According to the Persian calendar this is the day the Sun enters Aries. 

5 The practical purpose of this order of march is shewn in the account of the battle 
of Panipat, and in the Letter of Victory, f. 319. 
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moving in front of us, with Ustad ‘Ali-quli and all the matchlock- 
men ranged behind them in order that these men, being on foot, 
should not be left behind the array but should advance with it. 

When the various divisions, right, left and centre, had gone 
each to its place, I galloped from one to another to give 
encouragement to begs, braves, and sipdhis. After each man 
had had assigned to him his post and usual work with his 
company, we advanced, marshalled on the plan determined, for 
as much as one kuroh (2 m.) * and then dismounted. 

The Pagan’s men, for their part, were on the alert ; they 
came from their side, one company after another. 

The camp was laid out and strongly protected by ditch and 
carts. As we did not intend to fight that day, we sent a few 
unmailed braves ahead, who were to get to grips with the enemy 
and thus take an omen. They made a few pagans prisoner, 
cut off and brought in their heads. Malik Qasim also cut off 
and brought in a few heads ; he did well. By these successes 
the hearts of our men became ver\’ strong. 

When we marched on next day, I had it in my mind to 
fight, but Khalifa and other well-wishers represented that the 
camping-ground previously decided on was near and that it 
would favour our fortunes if we had a ditch and defences made 
there and went there direct. Khalifa accordingly rode off to get 
FoL 316. the ditch dug ; he settled its position with the spades-men, 
appointed overseers of the work and returned to us. 

{w. The battle of Kdiiwa^ ^ 

On Saturday the 13th of the second Jumada (March 17th, 
1527 AD.) we had the carts dragged in front of us (as before), 
made a kuroh (2 m.) of road, arrayed in right, left and centre, 
and dismounted on the ground selected. 

* htroheha, perhaps a short ktiroky but I have not found Babur using cha as a 
diminutive in such a case as kuroheha. 

* or Kanua, in the Itiana district and three marches from Biana-town. “ It had 
V)een determined on l)y Rana Sangram Singh (?>. Sanga}for the northern limit of his 
dominions, and he liad here built a small palace.” Tod thus describes Babur’s foe, 
“Sanga Kana was of the middle stature, and of great muscular strength, fair in 
complexion, with unusually large eyes which appear to be peculiar to his descendants. 

1 Ic cxliil kited at his death but the fragments of a warrior : one eye was lost in the 
\mn\ with his brother, an arm in action with the kings of Dehll, and he was 
a cripple owing to a limb being broken by a cannon ball in another ; while he 
counted 80 wounds from the sword or Uic lance on various parts of his body” (Tod’s 
A\ijds/dn^ cap. Annals of Mewar). 
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A few tents had been set up ; a few were in setting up when 
news of the appearance of the enemy was brought. Mounting 
instantly, 1 ordered every man to his post and that our array 
should be protected with the carts.* 

* As the following Letter-of-victory {Fatli-iiamd) which is 
what Shaikh Zain had indited, makes known particulars about 
the army of Islam, the great host of the pagans with the position 
of their arrayed ranks, and the encounters had between them 
and the army of Islam, it is inserted here without addition or 
deduction.^ 

SHAIKH ZAIN’S LETTER-OF-VICTORY. 

{a. Introduction?} 

Praise be to God the Faithful Promiser ^ the Helper of 1 1 is 
seroants^ the Supporter of His armieSy the Scatterer of hostile 
hostSy the One alone ivithout whom there is nothing. Pol. 3163. 

* Here M. de C. has the following; note (ii, 27311.) ; it supplements my own of 

f. 264 (n. 3l- “ tx mot ani/xi, j'ai (raduit par chariot est pris par M. Leyden''' 

(this should he Krskine) dans k sens de \i;^nn\ ce que je ne crois pas e.xatt ; tout 
an plus iiynifierait-il affiW (^un carria^^e). “ // me parait impossible d'admettre 
qne Haber etit <) sa disposition nne artillerie attelee aussi considHahle. Ces araba 
pouvaient servir en partic it tru 'importer des piLes de campapie, mais its avaient aussi 
tine autre destination, com me o'l le voit par la suite du fLcit." It does not appear to 
me that Piskine translates th word araba hy the word yun, hut that the arabas 
(all of which lie look to he carriages) being there, he supposed tlie guns. This 
was not correct as tile various passages alH)ut carts as defences show (cf. Index 
s.nn. araba and carts). 

“ It is characteristic of Hahur that he reproduces Shaikh Zain’s Fath~nama, not 
because of its ehxjuence hut because of its u''eful details. Krskine and de ('ourteille 
have the following notes concerning Shaikh Zain’s Jarman \ — “ Nothing can form 
a more striking coiitra.st to the simple, manly and intelligent .style of llaher himself, 
than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read tliis 
Kirman to any native of India who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official iKimhasL of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but Turks who paid due 
praise to the calm simplicity of liaher” [Mems. p. 359]. ''' Comme la prHt'dente 

XfarmAn), cette piece est redi^^te en lanyyte per sane et offre tin modHedes plus accompUs 
du style en tisai^e dans les chancelleries orientates. La traduction (Cun semb table 
morceau d' eloquence est de la plus grande difficult ty si on veut Ptre dairy tout en res taut 
JicUle d C original.^' 

Like the Renunciation fanntlny the Lettcr-of-victory with its preceding .sentence 
which 1 have asterisked, was prolmbly inserted into Babur’s narrative somewhat 
later than the battle of Kanwa. Hence Babur’s pluperiect-ten.se “had indited”. 

I am indebted to my husband for help in revising the difficult Fath-nama ; he 
has done it with consideration of the variants between the earlier Knglish and the 
I'rench translation.s. No doubt it could be dealt with more searchingly .still by one 
well-versed in the ()oran and the Tradition.s, and thus able to explain others of its 
allusions. The italics denote Arabic passages in the original ; inany t)f these arc 
from the fjoran, and in tracing them M. de Courteille’s notes have been most u.seful 
to us. 
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0 Thou the Exalt er of the pillars of Islam, Helper of thy 
faithful minister, Overthrower of the pedestals of idols, Overcomer 
of rebellious foes, Exterminator to the uttermost of ihe followers of 
darkness ! 

Lauds be to God the Lord of the worlds, and may the blessing 
of God be upon the best of His creatures Muhammad, Lord of 
ghdzis and champions of the Faith, and upon his companions, the 
pointers of the way, until the Day of judgment. 

The successive gifts of the Almighty are the cause of frequent 
praises and tha.iksgivings, and the number of these praises and 
thanksgivings is, in its turn, the cause of the constant succession 
of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and 
every thanksgiving is followed by a mercy. To render full 
thanks is beyond men’s power ; the mightiest are helpless to 
discharge their obligations. Above all, adequate thanks cannot 
be rendered for a benefit than which none is greater in the 
world and nothing is more blessed, in the world to come, to wit, 
victory over most powerful infidels and dominion over wealthiest 
heretics, ‘‘ these are the unbelievers, the wickedT ^ In the eyes of 
the judicious, no blessing can be greater than this. Thanks be 
to God ! that this great blessing and mighty boon, which from 
the cradle until now has been the real object of this right-thinking 
mind (Babur’s), has now manifested itself by the graciousness of 
the King of the worlds ; the Opener who dispenses his treasures 
without awaiting solicitation, hath opened them with a master- 
key before our victorious Nawab (Babur),* so that the names of 
our 3 conquering heroes have been emblazoned in the records of 
glorious ghdzis. By the help of our victorious soldiers the 
Fol. 317. standards of Islam have been raised to the highest pinnacles. 
The account of this auspicious fortune is as follows : — 


* Qoran, cap. 80, last sentence. 

* Shaikh Zain, in his version oi tht Bddur-n&mcL, .styles Babur Nawab where there 
can be no doubt of the application of the title, viz. in describing Shah Tahmasp's 
gifts to him (mentioned by Babur on f. 305)- He uses the title also in the farmin of 
renunciation (f. 313-^), but it does not appear in my text, “ royal ” (fortune) standing 
for it [in loco p. 5 S 5 » h 

3 The possessive pronoun occurs several times in the Letter-of-victory. As there 
is no semblance of putting forward that letter as being Babur’s, the pronoun seems to 
imply “ on our side ”. 
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(b. Rand Sangd and his forces.) 

When the flashing-.swords of o.ir Islam-guarded soldiers had 
illuminated the land of Hindustan with rays of victory and 
conquest, ks has been recorded in former letters-of-victory,^ 
the Divine favour caused our standards to be upreared in the 
territories of Dihli, Agra, J un-pur, Kharid,^ Bihar, etc., when 
many chiefs, both pagans and Muhammadans submitted to our 
generals and shewed sincere^ obedience to our fortunate Nawab. 

Hut Rana Sanga the pagan who in earlier times breathed 
submissive to the Nawab, 3 now was puffed up with pride and 
became of the number of unbelievers.'^ Satan-like he threw back 
his head and collected an army of accursed heretics, thus 
gathering a rabble-rout of whom some wore the accursed torque 
[tauq), the zmd}\^ on the neck, some had in the skirt the 
calamitous thorn of apostacy.^ Previous to the rising in Hindu- 
stan of the Sun of dominion and the emergence there of the 
light of the Shahanshah s Khalifate \i.e. Babur’s] the authority 
of that execrated pagan (Sanga) — at the Judgment Day he shall 
have no friendf was such that not one of all the exalted 
sovereigns of this wide realm, such as the Sultan of Dihll, the Fol. ii'tb. 
Sultan of Gujrat and the Sultan of Mandu, could cope with this 
cvil-dispositioned one, without the help of other pagans ; one 
and all they cajoled him and temporized with him ; and he had 
this authority although the rajas and rals of high degree, who 
obeyed him in this battle, and the governors and commanders 


* The Bahur-nama inqludes no other than Shaikh Zain’s about Kanwa. Those 
here alluded to will he the announcements of success at Milwat, Panipat, Dibalpur 
and perhaps elsewlK*re in Hindustan. 

In Jun-[u'ir {Ayin-i-akharl) ; Elliot tk. Dowson note (iv, 285-4) that it appears 
to have included, near Sikandarpiir, the country on both sides of the Gogra, and 
i hence on that river’s left bank down to the Ganges. 

^ That the word Naw.il) here refers to Babur and not to his lieutenants, is shewn 
hy his mention (f. 278) of Sanga’s messages to himself. 

^ Qoran, cap. 2, v, 32. The passage quoted is part of a description of Satan, 
lienee mention of Satan in Shaikh Zain’s next sentence. 

5 The brahminical thread 

* kh&r-i-mihnat-i-iriidad dar ddman. This Erskinc renders by “who fixed thorns 
from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their garments ” (p. 360). Several good 
MSS. have khdr, thorn, but Ilminsky has At. khimar, cymar, instead (p. 41 1). 
De Courteille renders the passage by ^portent au pan de Uurs habits la marque 
douloureuse de Vapostasie ” (ii, 290). To read kkimdr^ cymar (scarf), would serve, 
as a .scarf is part of some Hindu costumes. 

7 Qoran, cap. 69, v. 35. 
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wlio were amongst his followers in this conflict, had not obeyed 
him in any earlier fight or, out of regard to their own dignity, 
been friendly with him. Infidel standards dominated some 
200 towns in the territories of Islam ; in them mosques and 
shrines fell into ruin ; from them the wives and children of the 
Faithful were carried away captive. So greatly had his forces 
grown that, according to the Hindu calculation by which one 
lak of revenue should yield lOO horsemen, and one kriir of 
revenue, 10,000 horsemen, the territories subject to the Pagan 
(Sanga) yielding lO knirs, should yield him 100,000 horse. 
Many noted pagans who hitherto had not helped him in battle, 
now swelled his ranks out of hostility to the |)eople of Islam. 
Ten powerful chiefs, each the leader of a pagan host, uprose in 
rebellion, as smoke rises, and linked themselves, as though 
Fol. 318. enchained, to that perverse one (Sanga); and this infidel decade 
who, unlike the blessed ten,* uplifted mi.sery-freighted .standards 
which denounce unto them excruciatine^ punishment,- had man)' 
dependants, and troops, and wide-extended lands. As, for 
instance, Salahu’d-din ^ had territory yielding 30,000 horse, 
Rawal Odai Singh of Bagar had 12,000, Medini Rai had 12,000, 
Hasan Khan of Miwat had 12,000, Bar-mal of Idr had 4,000, 
Narpat Hara had 7,000, Satrvi of Kach (Cutch) had 6,000, 
Dharm-deo had 4,000, Bir-sing-deo had 4,000, and Mahmud 
Khan, son of SI. Sikandar, to whom, though he possessed neither 
district nor pargana, I 0,000 horse had gathered in hope of his 
attaining supremacy. Thus, according to the calculation of 
Hind, 201,000 was the total of those sundered from salvation. 
In brief, that haughty pagan, inwardly blind, and hardened of 


‘ M. Defremery, when reviewing the French lran.slation of the B.N. {Journal cUs 
Savam 1873), points out (p. l8) that it makes no mention of the “blessed ten”. 
Erskine mentions them but without explanation. They are the asharah mubash- 
sharah, the decade of followers of Muhammad who “received got)d tidings”, and 
who.se certain entry into Paradise he foretold. 

^ (^oran, cap. 3, v. 20. M. Defremery reads Shaikh Zain to mean that these 
words of the (^oran were on the infidel standards, but it would be simpler to read 
Shaikh Zain as meaning that the infidel insignia on the standards “denounce 
punishment ” on their users. 

^ He seems to have been a Rajput convert to Muhammadanism who changed hi.*! 
Hindi name Silhadi for what Babur writes. His son married Sanga’s daughter ; 
his fiefs were Raisin and Sarangpur ; he deserted to Babur in the battle of Kanwa. 
(Cf. Flrskine’s History oj India i, 47 1 note ; Miritd-sikandari^ Bayley’s trs. s.n . ; 
Akbar nama, U.K.’s trs. i, 261 ; TTod’s KHJastin cap. Mewar. ) 
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heart, having joined with other pagans, dark-fated and doomed 
to perdition, advanced to contend with the followers of Islam 
and to destroy the foundations of the law of the Prince of Men 
(Muhammad), on whom be God’s blessing! The protagonists 
of the royal forces fell, like divine destiny, on that one-eyed 
Dajjal * who, to understanding men, shewed the truth of the 
saying, When Fate arrives, the eye becomes blind, and, setting 
before their eyes the scripture which saith. Whosoever striveth 
to promote the true religion, striveth for the good of his own soul,^ FoL 318^. 
they acted on the precept to which obedience is due, Fight 
against infidels and hypocrites. 

{c. Military movements?^ 

{March ijth, 152J) On Saturday the 13th day of the second 
Jumada of the date 933, a day blessed by the words, God hath 
blessed your Saturday, the army of Islam was encamped near 
the village of Kanwa, a dependency of Biana, hard by a hill 
which was 2 kurohs (4 m.) from the enemies of the Faith. 

When those accursed infidel foes of Muhammad’s religion heard 
the reverberation of the armies of Islam, they arrayed their 
ill-starred forces and moved forward with one heart, relying on 
their mountain-like, demon-shaped elephants, as had relied the 
Lords of the Elephant ^ who went to overthrow the sanctuary 
{kdbd) of Islam. 

' Dejal or al Masih al Dajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the MahamnuMlan 
Anti Christ. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters 
K. F. R. signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to appear in the latter days riding on an 
ass, and will he followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on the Earth 
40 days, of v.hich one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter 
Mekka or Medina, which are to be guarded by angels. He is finally to ue slain at 
the gate of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Musalmans profess great veneration, calling 
him the breath or spirit of God. — See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the Koran^'* 

[Erskine]. 

* Qoran, cap. 29, v. 5. 

3 ‘^This alludes to the defeat of [an Abyssinian ChrislianJ Abraha the prince of 
Yemen who [in the year of Muhammad’s birth] marched his army and some elephants 
to destroy the ka^ba of Makka. ‘ The Meccans,’ says Sale, * at the appearance of so 
considerable a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
their city or temple. But God himself undertook the defence of both. For when 
Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on which he 
rode, which was a very large one and named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigher 
to the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, 
though he would rise and march briskly enough if they turned him towards any other 
quarter ; and while matters were in this posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, 
like swallows, came flying from the sea-coast, every-one of which carried three stones. 
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“ Having these elephants, the wretched Hindus 
Became prond, like the Lords of the Elephant ; 

Yet were they odious and vile as is the evening of death, 

Blacker * than night, outnumbering the stars, 

All such as fire is^ but their heads upraised 
In hate, as rises its smoke in the azure sky. 

Ant-like they come from right and from left. 

Thousands and thousands of horse and foot.” 

They advanced towards the victorious encampment, intending 
Fob 319. to give battle. The holy warriors of Islam, trees in the garden 
of valour, moved forward in ranks straight as serried pi^es and, 
like pines uplift their crests to heaven, uplifting their helmet- 
crests which shone even as shine the hearts of those that strive 
in the way of the Lord ; their array was like Alexander’s iron- 
wall, 3 and, as is the way of the Prophet’s Law, straight and firm 
and strong, as though they were a well-compacted building ; and 
they became fortunate and successful in accordance with the 
sa\dng, They are directed by their Lord, and they shall prosper!^ 

In that array no rent was frayed by timid souls ; 

Firm was it as the Shahanshah's resoKc, strung as the Faith ; 

Their standards bruslied against the sky : 

Verily we have p- anted ihcc certain 'idetory.' 

Obeying the cautions of prudence, we imitated the ghazls of 
Rum^ by posting matchlockrnen {tiif anclTian) and cannoneers 
irdd-anddzdn) along the line of carts which were chained to one 
another in front of us ; in fact, Islam’s arm\' was so arrayed and 
so steadfast that primal Intcliigence^ and the firmament {*agl-i- 
pir u charkh-i-anr) applauded the marshalling thereof. To 
effect this arrangement and organization, Xizamu’d-din ‘Ah 
Khalifa, the pillar of the Imperial fortune, exerted himself 

one in each foot and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon ihc 
heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.’ The rest were 
swept away by a flood or perished by a plague, Al)raha alone reaching Senaa, wliere 
the also died ” [F^rskine]. The above is taken from Sale’s note to the 105 chapter of 
the Qoran, entitled “ the Elephant 

^ Presumably black by reason of their dark large mas'.. 

^ Presumably, devouring as fire. 

^ This is 50 m. long and blocked the narrow pass of the Caspian Iron-gates. It 
ends south of the Russian town of Dar-band. on the w'cst shore of the Caspian. 
Erskine states that it was erected to repress the invasions of \'ajuj and Mujuj ((jog 
and Magog). 

^ Qoran, cap. Iki, v. 4. 

5 Qoran, cap. ii, v. 4. Erskine appears to quote another verse. 

Qoran, cap. xlviii, v, 1. 

^ Index s.n. 

^ Khirad, Intelligence or the first IntcUi^nce, was supposed to be the guardian of 

the frni/,Tfai heaven (Erskine). 
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strenuously ; his efforts were in accord with Destiny, and were 
approved by his sovereign’s luminous judgment. 

{d Commanders of the centre^ 

His Majesty’s post was in the centre. In the right-hand of 
the centre were stationed the illustrious and most upright Fol. ji^^. 
brother, the beloved friend of Destiny, the favoured of Him 
whose aid is entreated {i.e. God), Chin-timur Sultan,* — the 
illustrious son, accepted in the sight of the revered /xllah, 
Sulaiman Shah,® — the reservoir of sanctity, the way-show::r, 

Khwaja Kamfilu’d-din (Perfect-in-the Faith) Dost-i-khawand, — 
the trusted of the sultanate, the abider near the sublime threshold, 
the close companion, the cream of associates, Kamalu’d-din 
Vunas-i-‘ah, — tlie pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in friendship, 

Jalal u’d-din fGlory-of-the-F*aith) Shah Mansur Barlds, — the 
pillar of royal retainers, most excellent of servants, Nizamu’d-din 
(Upholder -of -the- Faith) Darwish-i-muhammad Sdrbdn, — the 
jjillars of royal retainers, the sincere in fidelity, Shihabu’d-dm 
(Meteor-of-the-Faith ) 'Abciu’l-lah the librarian and Nizamu’d-din 
Dost Lord-of-the-Gatc. 

In the left-hand of the centre took each hi.^^ post, the reservoir 
of .sovereignty, all}’ of the Khalifatc, object of royal favour, Sultan 
‘Ala'u’d-dm ‘Alarn Khan .son of SI. Bahlul Lddi, — the intimate 
of illustrious Majest}’, the high priest {dastur) of sadrs amongst 
men, the refuge of :dl [)eople, the pillar of Islam, Shaikh Zain of 
Khawaf,'^ — the pijlar of the nobility, Kamalu’d-din Muhibb-i-‘ah, 
son of the intimate counsellor named above [i.e. Khalifa), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, Ni/amu’d-din Tardi Peg brother of Ouj 
(son of) Ahmad, whom God hath taken into His mere}’, — Shir- Fol. 320. 
afgan son of the above-named Ouj 1 kg deceased, — the pillar of 
great ones, the mighty khan, Araish Khan,*^ — the vvazir, greatest 

' Chm-timur Chingiz- khanid Chaghatal is called Babur’s brother because a 
(maternal ) cousin of Babur’s own generation, their last common ance.stor being 
VCinas Khan. 

^ Sulaiman Timurid Miran-shahi is called Babur’s son necause his father wa.s of 
Babur’s generation, their last common ancestor being SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza. fie was 
13 years old and, through Shah Beglm, hereditary shah of Badakhshan. 

The Shaikh was able, it would appear, to see himself as others saw him, since 
the al>ove description of him i.s his own. It is confirmed by Abu’l-fazl and Badayuni’s 
accounts of his attainments. 

^ The honourable post given to this amir of Hind is likely to be due to his loyalty 
to Babur. 
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of wazirs amongst men, Khwaja Kamalu’d-dm Husain, — and 
a number of other attendants at Court {diwanidn). 

[e. Commanders of the right wing) 

In the right wing was the exalted son, honourable and 
fortunate, the befriended of Destiny, the Star of the Sign of 
sovereignty and success, Sun of the sphere of the Khalifate, 
lauded of slave and free, Muhammad Humavun Bahadur. On 
that exalted prince’s right hand there were, one whose rank 
approximates to royalty and who is distinguished by the favour 
of the royal giver of gifts, Qasim-i-husain Sultan, — the pillar of 
the nobility Ni^^amu’d-din Ahma l i-yusuf Aughldqchi^ — the 
trusted of royalty, most excellent of servants, Jalalu’d-dm Hindu 
'Btgquchtny ^ — the trusted of royalty, perfect in loyalty, Jalalu’d- 
dm Khusrau Kukuldash, — the trusted of royalty, Qawam (var. 
Qiyam) Beg Aurdu-shdh, — the pillar of royal retainers, of perfect 
sincerity. Wall Qard-quzi the treasurer, 3 — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Nizamu’d-din Pir-quli of Sistan, — the pillar of wazirs, 
Khwaja Kamalu’d-din pahlawdn (champion) of Badakhshan, — 
the pillar of royal retainers, ‘Abdu’l-shakur, — the pillar of the 
nobility, most excellent of servants, the envoy from ‘Iraq 
Sulaiman Aqa, — and Husain Aqa the envoy from Sistan. On 
320^. the victory-crowned left of the fortunate son already named 
there were, the sayyid of lofty birth, of the family of Murtiza 
(‘All), Mir Hama (or Hama), — the pillar of royal retainers, the 
perfect in sincerity, Shamsu’d - din Muhammad! Kukuldash and 
Nizamu’d-dIn Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddr,^ In the right wing 


' Ahmad may be a nephew of Yusuf of the same agnomen (Index s.nn.). 

’ I have not discovered the name of this old servant or the meaning of his seeming- 
sobriquet, Hindu. As a he will have been a Mughul or Turk. The circum- 
stance of his service with a son of Mahmud Mtrdn-sh^hi (down to 905 ah.) makes it 
pc>ssible that he drew his name in his youtii from the tract s.e. of Mahmud’s Hiwr 
territory which has been known as Little Hind (Index s.n. Hind). This is however 
conjecture merely. Another suggestion is that as Aindu can mean blacky it may 
stand for the common gard of the Turks e.g. Qara Barlas, Black Barlas. 

3 I am uncertain whether Qara-quxI is the name of a place, or the jesting sobriquet 
of more than one meaning it can be. 

* Scul-full, animated ; var. Hai. MS. kh&n-d&r. No agnomen is used for Asad by 
Babur. The Akbar-ndma varies to jdmaddry wardrobe-keeper, cup-holder {Bib. Ind, 
ed. i, 107), and Firishtato sar-jdmadar^ bead wardrobe-keeper (lith. cd. p. 209 top). 
It would be torprising to find such an official sent as envoy to Traq, as Asad was 
before and after he fought at Kanwa. 
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there were, of the amirs of Hind, — the pillar of the State, the 
Khan-of-Khans, Dil5war Khan,* — the pillar of the nobility, 
Malik Dad Karardni, — and the pillar of the nobility, the 
Shaikh-of-shaikhs, Shaikh Guran, each standing in his appointed 
place. 

(/ Commanders of the left wing.) 

In the left wing of the armies of Islam there extended their 
ranks, — the lord of lofty lineage, the refuge of those in 
authority, the ornament of the family of Ta Ha and Ya Sin,^ 
the model for the descendants of the prince of ambassadors 
(Muhammad), Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, — the exalted and fortunate 
brother, the well-regarded of his Majesty, Muhammad SL Mirza,3 
— the personage approximating to royalty, the descended of 
monarchs, ‘Adil Sultan son of Mahdi Sultan,^ — the trusted in 
the State, perfect in attachment, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz Master of the 
Horse, — the trusted in the State, the pure in friendship, 
Shamsu’d-dm Muhammad ‘Ali fangfang ,^ — the pillar of royal 
retainers, Jalalu’d-din Qutluq-qadam qardwal (scout), — the 
pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in sincerity, Jalalu’d-din 
Shah llusddn ydrdgi Mughul GhdnchiiJ )^ — and Niz5mu’d-din 
Jan-i-muhammad Beg Atdka. 

Of amirs of Hind there were in this division, the scions of 
sultans, Kamal Khan and Jamal Khan sons of the SI. ‘AU’u’d-din Fol 
above-mentioned, — the most excellent officer ‘Ali Khan Shaikh- 
zada of Farmul, — and the pillar of the nobility, Nizam Khan of 
Biana. 


‘ son of Daulat Khan YUsuf-khail Likdi. 

’ These arc the titles of the 20th and 36th chapters of the Qoran ; Sale offers 
conjectural explanations of them. The **£imily” is Muhammad’s. 

3 a Bal-qara Timurid of Bibur’s generation, their last common ancestor being 
Timur himself. 

^ an Auzbeg who married a daughter of SI. Husain M. Bed -gar A, 

3 It has been pointed out to me that there is a Chinese title of nobility 
and that it may he behind the words jang-jang. Though the suggestion appean to me 
improbable, looking to the record of Babur’s officer, to the prevalence of sobriquets 
amongst his people, aqd to what would be the sporadic appearance of a Chinese title 
or even class-name borne by a single man amongst them, I add this suggestion to 
those of my note on the meaning of the words (Index s.k. Muh. ‘AH). The '^itle 
JUn-weing occurs in Dr. Denison Ross’ Thru MSS. from Kdskghary p. 5 » 5 

translator’s preface, p. 14. 

® Cf. f. 266 and f. 299. Yerdgi may be the name of his office, (from ydrdq) and 
mean provisioner of arms or food or other military requirements. 
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( g- The flanking parties) 

For the flank-movement {ifdghamd) of the right wing there 
were posted two of the most trusted of the household retainers, 
Tardika ^ and Malik Qasim the brother of Baba Qashqa, with 
a body of Mughuls; for the flank-movement of the left wing 
were the two trusted chiefs Mumin A taka and Rustam Turkman^ 
leading a body of special troops. 

{h. The Chief of the Staff) 

The pillar of royal retainers, the perfect in loyalty, the cream 
of privy-counsellors, Nizamu’d-din Sultan Muhammad Bakhshi, 
after posting the ghdzls of Islam, came to receive the royal 
commands. He despatched adjutants {taivdchi) and messengers 
{yasdwat) in various directions to convey imperative orders 
concerning the marshalling of the troops to the great sultans 
and amirs. Arid when the Commanders had taken up their 
positions, an imperative order was given that none should quit 
his post or, uncommanded, stretch forth his arm to fight. 

(/. The battle) 

One watch ^ of the afore-mentioned da\^ had elapsed u hen the 
opposing forces approached each other and the battle began. 
As Light opposes Darkness, so did the centres of the two 
Pol. ii\b. armies oppose one another. Fighting began on the right and 
left wings, such fighting as shook the Earth and filled highest 
Heaven with clangour. 

The left wing of the ill-fated pagans advanced against the 
right wing of the Faith-garbed troops of Islam and charged 
down on Khusrau Kukuldash and ILiba Qashqa’s brother Malik 
Qasim. The most glorious and most upright brother Chin-timur 
Sultan, obeying orders, went to reinforce them and, engaging in 
the conflict with bold attack, bore the pagans back almost to 
the rear of their centre. Guerdon was made for the brother’s 
glorious fame.3 The marvel of the Age, Mustafa of Rum, had 
his post in the centre (of the right wing) where was the exalted 
son, upright and fortunate, the object of the favourable regard of 

* or, Tatdi the champion, Gr. monomachus (A.N. trs. i, 107 n. ). 

’ var. I watch and i g'harii ; the time will have been between 9 and 10 a.m. 

2 jiJiidu ba n&m al 'aziz-i-ban^dar shud^ a phrase not easy to translate. 
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Creative Majesty {i.e, God), the one distinguished by the particular 
grace of the mighty Sovereign who commands to do and not to do 
{i,e. Babur), Muhammad Humayun Bahadur. This Mustafa of 
Rum had the carts {ardbahd) ^ brought forward and broke the 
ranks of pagans with matchlock and culverin dark like their 
hearts (?).^ In the thick of the fight, the most glorious brother 
Qa^im.-i-husainSultiin and the pillars of royal retainers, Nizamu’d- 
din Ahmad-i-}'usuf and Oawam Beg, obeying orders, hastened 
to their help. And since band after band of pagan troops 
followed each other to help their men, so we, in our turn, sent 
the trusted in the State, the glory of the Faith, Hindu Beg, and, 
after him, the pillars of the nobility, Muhammadi Kukuldash 
and Khwajagi Asad jdn-ddr, and, after them, the trusted in Foi. 
the State, the trustworthy in the resplendent Court, the most 
confided-in of nobles, the elect of confidential servants, Yunas- 
i-‘all, together with the pillar of the nobility, the perfect in 
friendship, Shah Mansur Barlds and the pillar' of the grandees, 
the pure in fidelity, ‘Abdu’l-lah the librarian, and after these, the 
oillar of the nobles. Dost the^Lord-of-the-Gate, and Muhammad 
Khalil the master-gelder {akhta-begt)^ 

The pagan right wing made repeated and desperate attack on 
the left wing of the army of Islam, falling furiously on the holy 
warriors, possessors of salvation, but each time was made to 
turn back or, smitten with the arrows of victory, was made to 
descend into Hell, the house of perdition ; they shaU be ihrozvn to 
bur?t therein, and an unhappy iwelling shall it be.^ Then the 
trusty amongst the nobles, Mumin Ataka and Rustam Turkmdn 
betook themselves to the rear 5 of the host of darkened pagans ; 
and to help them were sent the Commanders Khwaja Mahmud 
and ‘All Ataka, servants of him who amongst the royal retainers 
is near the throne, the trusted of the Sultanate, Nizamu’d-din 
‘Ali Khalifa. 

viz. those chained together as a defence and probably also those conveying the 
culverins. 

^ The comparison may be between the darkening smoke of the fire-arms and the 
heresy darkening pagan hearts. 

3 There appears to be a distinction of title between the akhta^bep and the mir- 
akhwur {master of the horse). 

^ Qoran, cap. 14, v. 33. 

5 These two men were in one of the flanking-parties. 
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Our high - born brother ^ Muhammad SI. Mirza, and the 
representative of royal dignity, ‘Adil Sultan, and the trusted in 
the State, the strengthener of the Faith, ‘Abdu’l-‘azJz, the Master 
of the Horse, and the glory of the Faith, Qutluq-qadam qardwal, 
and the meteor of the Faith, Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang, 
and the pillar of royal retainers, Shah Husain ydragi Mughiil 
Ghdnchi(^) stretched out the arm to fight and stood firm. To 
support them we sent ihtDastur, the highest of vvazirs, Khwaja 
Fol. 322^. Kamalu’d-din Husain with a body of diwdnis? Every holy 
warrior was eager to show his zeal, entering the fight with 
desperate joy as if approving the verse. Say, Do you expect any 
other should befall us than one of the two most excellent things, 
victory or martyrdom?^ and, with display of life-devotion, 
uplifted the standard of life-sacrifice. 

As the conflict and battle lasted long, an imperative order was 
issued that the special royal corps (tdbindn-i-khdsadfddshdhi) ^ 
who, heroes of one hue, 5 were standing, like tigers enchained, 
behind the carts,^ should go out on the right and the left of the 
centre/ leaving the matchlockmen’s post in-between, and join 
battle on both sides. As the True Dawn emerges from its cleft 
in the horizon, so they emerged from behind the carts ; they 
poured a ruddy crepuscule of the blood of those ill-fated pagans 
on the nadir of tiiC Heavens, that battle-field ; they made fall 
from the firmament of existence many heads of the headstrong, 
as stars fall from the firmament of heaven. The marvel of the 
Age, Ustad ‘Ali-qull, who with his own appurtenances stood in 
front of the centre, did deeds of valour, discharging against the 
iron-mantled forts of the infidels® stones of such size that were 
(one) put into a^ scale of the Balance in which actions are 
weighed, that scale shall be heavy with good works and he 

* This phrase “our brother” wouW support the view that Shaikh Zain wrote as 
for Babur, if there were not, on the other hand, mention of Babur as His Majesty, 
and the precious royal soul. 

’ (Swiniin here may mean those as>ociated with the wazir in his duties : and not 
those attending at Court. 

s Qoran, cap. 14, v. 52. 

^ Index s.H. chuhra (a brave). 

5 hizabrAn-i-besha yakrangi, literall; , forest-tigers (or, lions) of one hue. 

* There may be reference here to the chains used to connect the carts into a defence. 

^ The braves of the kki^a tibin were part of Babur’s own centre. 

® perhaps the cataphract elephants ; perhaps the men in mail. 
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(/>. its owner) shall lead a pleasing life ^ ; and were such stones 
discharged against a hill, broad of base and high of summit, it 
would become like carded wool.^ Such stones Ustad ‘Ali-qull 
discharged at the iron-clad fortress of the pagan ranks and 
by this discharge of stones, and abundance of culverins and 
matchlocks (?) ^ destroyed many of the builded bodies of the Foi. 323 
pagans. The matchlockmen of the royal centre, in obedience 
to orders, going from behind the carts into the midst of the 
battle, each one of them made many a pagan taste of the poison 
of death. The foot-soldiers, going into a most dangerous place, 
made their names to be blazoned amongst those of the forest- 
tigers [i.c. heroes) of valour and the champions in the field of 
manly deeds. Just at this time came an order from his 
Majesty the Kha^an that the carts of the centre should be 
advanced ; and the gracious i;x)yal soul {i.e, Babur) moved 
towards the pagan soldiers, Victory and Fortune on his right, 
Prestige and Conquest on his left. On witnessing this event, 
the victorious troops followed from all sides ; the whole surging 
ocean of the army rose in mighty waves ; the courage of all the 
crocodiles^ of that ocean was manifested by the strength of their 
deeds ; an obscuring cloud of dust o’erspread the sky (?). The 
dust that gathered over the battle-field was traversed by the 
lightning-flashes of the sword ; the Sun’s face was shorn of light 
as is a mirror’s back ; the striker and the struck, the victor and 
the vanquished were commingled, all distinction between them 
lost. The Wizard of Time produced such a night that its only 
planets were arrows, 5 its only constellations of fixed stars were 
the steadfast squadrons. 

Upon that day of battle sank and rose 
Blood to the Fish and dust-clouds to the Moon, 

While through the horse-hoofs on that spacious plain, Fol. 32 

One Earth flew up to make another Heaven.® 

' Qoran, cap. loi, v. 54. 

Qoran, cap. loi, v. 4. 

3 b& andikhtan-i sang u parb-zan tufak bisyiri. As Babur does not in any place 
mention metal missiles, it seems safest to translate sang by its plain meaning of stone. 

^ Also, metaphorically, swords. 

5 Ur, My husband thinks there is a play upon the two meanings of this word, 
arrow and the planet Mercury ; so too in the next sentence, that there may be allusion 
in the kuAkib sawAbit to the constellation Pegasus, opposed to Babur’s squadrons 
of horse. 

® The Fish mentioned in this verse is the one pictured by Muhammadan cosmogony 
as supporting the Earth. The violence of the fray is illustrated by supposing that of 
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At the moment when the holy warriors were heedlessly flinging 
away their lives, they heard a secret voice say, Be not dismayed, 
neither be grieved, for, if ye believe, ye shall be exalted above the 
unbelievers^ and from the infallible Informer heard the joyful 
words, Assistance is from God, and a speedy victory ! And do 
thou bear glad tidings to true believers} Then they fought with 
such delight that the plaudits of the saints of the Holy Assembly 
reached them and the angels from near the Throne, fluttered 
round their heads like moths. Between the first and second 
Pra}’ers, there was such blaze of combat that the flames thereof 
raised standards above the heavens, and the right and left of 
the arm}^ of Islam rolled back the left and right of the doomed 
infidels in one mass upon their centre. 

When signs were manifest of the victory of the Strivers and 
of the up-rearing of the standards of Islam, those accursed 
infidels and v'icked unbelievers remained for one hour confounded. 
At length, their hearts abandoning life, the}' fell upon the right 
and left of our centre. Their attack on the left was the more 
vigorous and there they approached furthest, but the holy warriors, 
their minds set on the reward, planted shoots [nihal] of arrows 
in the field of the breast of each one of them, and, such being 
their gloomy fate, overthrew them. In this state of affairs, the 
breezes of victory and fortune blew over the meadow of our 
Foi. 324. happy Nawab, and brought the good news. Verily we have 
granted thee a manifest factory} And Victory the beautiful 
woman {shahid) whose world -adornment of waving tresses was 
embellished by God will aid you with a mighty nid,^ bestowed 
on us the good fortune that had been hidden behind a veil, and 
made it a reality. The absurd {bdtU) Hindus, knowing their 
position perilous, dispersed like carded wool before the wind, and 
like moths scattered abroad}^ Many fell dead on the field of battle ; 
others, desisting from fighting, fled to the desert of exile and 

Earth’s seven climes one rose to Heaven in dust, thus giving Heaven eight. The 
verse is from Firdausi’s Shah~nama, [Turner-Macan’s ed. i, 222]. The translation 
of it is Warner’s, [ii, 15 and n.]. I am indebted for the information given in this 
note to my husband’s long search in the Shdh-ndind, 

^ Qoran, cap. 3, v. 133. 

* Qoran, cap. 61, v. 13. 

3 Qoran, cap. 48, v. 1. 

^ Qoran, cap. 48, v. 3. 
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became the food of crows and kites. Mounds were made of 
the bodies of the slain, pillars of their heads. 

(y. Hindu chiefs killed in the battle.) 

Hasan Khan of Mhvat was enrolled in the list of the dead by 
the force of a matchlock izarb-i-tufak ) ; most of those headstrong 
chiefs of tribes were slain likewise, and ended their days by 
arrow and matchlock [tir u tufak). Of their number was Rawal 
Udi Sing]) of lUigar,^ ruler iivdli) of the Dungarpur country, who 
had 12,000 horse. Rai Chandraban Chiihdn who had 4,000 horse, 

Bhuj)at Rao son of that Salahu’d-din already mentioned, wlio 
was lord of Chandiri and had 6,000 horse, Man ik-chand Chuhdn 
and l)i]j)at Rao who had each 4,000 horse, Kanku or Gangu) 
anrl Karm Singh and Dankusi [Vf who had each horse, and 
a number of others, each one of whom was leadei* of a great Foi. 324/^. 
command, a splendid and magnificent chieftain. All these trod 
the road to Hell, removing from this hou.se of clay to the pit of 
perdition. The enemy’s country [darn l~harb) was full, as Hell 
is full, of wounded who had died on the road. The lowest pit 
was gorged with miscreants who had surrendered their souls to 
the lord of Hell. In whatever direction one from the army of 
Islam hastened, he found everywhere a .self-willed one dead ; 
whatever march the illustrious camp made in the wake of the 
fugitives, it found no foot-space without its prostrate foe. 

All the Hindus .slain, abject {khwa?\ var. zdr) and mean, 

Hy matchlock-stones, like the Elephants’ lords, ^ 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill a fount of running blood. 

Dreading the arrows of (our) splendid ranks, 

Passed they in flight to each waste and hill.’ 


[see p. 572J Jardsh. De Courteille, reading^Jr/JjA, transUtes this metaphor by 
comme un lit lorsquil est dCJait. He refers to (^oran, cap, 10 ’, v. 3 . A better 
metaphor for the breaking up of an army than that of moths scattering, one allowed 
by the word fardsh., but possibly not by Muhammad, is vanished i ke bubbles on wine. 
' Pagar isan old name for Dungarpfir and Baiiswara [6'. of I, vi, a o8 j.«. Banswara]. 
^ jrV, Hai. MS. and may be so read in I.O. 217 f.220^; Ers-tine writes Bikersi 
(p. 367) and notes the variant Nagersi ; llminsky (p. 421) Nrkrd ; de Courteille 
(ii, 307) Niguersi. 

3 Cf. f. ®it)d note, where it is seen that the stones which killt^d the lords of the 
Elephants were so small as to be carried in the bill of a bird like u swallow. Were 
such stones used in matchlocks in Babur’s day? 

* gtizdran^ var. pirazdn^ caused to flee and hogs (Erskine notes the double- 
meaning). 


39 
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They turn their backs. The command of God is to be 
performed. Now praise be to God, All-hearing and All-wise, 
for victory is from God alone, the Mighty, the Wise.* Written 
Jumada II. 25th 933 (ah. — March 29th 1527 a.d.).* 


MINOR SEQUELS OF VICTORY. 

(a. Babur assu 7 nes the title of Ghdzi.) 

After this success Ghdzi (Victor in a Holy-war) was written 
amongst the royal titles. 


* This passage, entered in some MSS. as if verse, is made up of Qoran, cap. 17, 
V. 49, cap. 33, V. 38, and cap. 3, v. 122. 

^ As the day of battle was Jumada II. 13th (March i6th), the Fath-ndma was 
ready and dated twelve days after that battle. It was started for Kabul on Rajab 9th 
(April nth). Something maybe .said here appropriately about the surmise contained 
in Dr. Ilminsky’s Preface and M. de Courteille’s note to M^rnoires ii, 443 and 450, to 
the effect that Babur wrote a plain account of the battle of Kanwa and for this in his 
narrative substituted Shaikh Zain’s Fatk-ndma, and that the plain account has been 
preserved in Kehr’s Bdbur-ndma volume [whence Ilminsky reproduced it, it was 
translated by M. de Courteille and became known as a “ Fragment” of Baburiana], 
Almost certainly both scholars would have judged adversely of their suggestion by 
the light of to-day’s easier research. The following considerations making against its 
value, may be set down : — 

(1) There is no sign lhat Babur ever wrote a plain account of the battle or any 
account of it. The ?>aiJiiragainst his doing so his statement that he inserts Shaikh 
Zain’s Fath-ndma beooQte it gives particulars. If he had written any account, it would 
be found preceding the Fath-ndma^ as his account of his renunciation of wine precedes 
Shaikh Zain’s Farmdn announcing the act. 

(2) Moreover, the Fragment” cannot be described as a plain account such as 
would harmonize with Babur’s style ; it is in truth highly rhetorical, though less so 
as Shaikh Zain’s. 

(3) The “Fragment” begins with a quotation from the Bdbur-ndma (f. 3io<^ and n. ), 
skips a good deal of Babur’s matter preliminary to the battle, and passes on with what 
there can be no doubt is a translation in inferior Turk! of the Akbar-ndma account. 

(4) The whole of the extra matter is seen to be continuous and not fragmentary, 
if it is collated with the chapter in which Abu’l-fazl describes the battle, its sequel of 
events, the death, character, attainments, and Court of Babur. Down to the death, 
it is changed to the first person so as to make Babur seem to write it. The probable 
concocter of it is Jahangir. 

(5) If the Fragment were Babur’s composition, where was it when ‘Abdu-r-rahlm 
translated the Bdbur-ndma in 998 AH. -1590 ad. ; where too did Abu’l-fazl find it to 
reproduce in the Akbar-ndma ? 

(6) The source of AbiTl-fazl’s information seems without doubt to be Babur’s own 
narrative and Shaikh Zain’s Fath-ndma, There are many significant resemblances 
between the two rhetoricians’ metaphors and details selected. 

(7) A good deal might be said of the dissimilarities between Babur’s diction and that 
of the “ Fragment ”. But this is needless in face of the larger and more circumstantial 
objections already mentioned. 

(For a fuller account of the “Fragment” sec JR AS. Jan. 1906 pp. 81, 85 and 

I908p.7sff.) 
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Below the titles {tughra) ’ entered on the Fath-ndma, I wrote 

the following quatrain : — ’ 

For Islam’s sake, I wandered in the wilds, 

Prepared for war with pagans and Hindus, 

Resolved myself to meet the martyr’s death. 

Thanks be to God ! a ghizi I became. 

{b. Chronograms of the victory) 

Shaikh Zain had found {tdpib nidi) the words Fath-i-pddshdh- 
i-isldm 3 (Victory of the Padshah of the Faith) to be a chronogram 
of the victory. Mir Gesu, one of the people come from Kabul, 
had also found these same words to be a chronogram, had 
composed them in a quatrain and sent this to me. It was 
a coincidence that Shaikh Zain and Mir Gesu should bring 
forward precisely the same words in the quatrains they composed 
to embellish their discoveries.^ Once before when Shaikh Zain 
found the date of the victory at Dibalpur in the words Wasat- 
i-shahr RabVu'l-awwal^ (Middle of the month Rabi' I.), Mir 
Gesu had found it in the very same words. 

HISTORICAL NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

{a. After the victory) 

The foes beaten, we hurried them off, dismounting one after 
another. The Pagan’s encirclement^ may have been 2 kurohs 

‘ Tughra means an imperial signature also, but would Babur sign Shaikh Zain’s 
Fath-inifna} His autograph verse at the end of the Rdmpur Diwdn has his signature 
following it. He is’likely to have signed this verse. Cf. App. Q. [Erskine notes 
that titles were written on the back of despatches, an unlikely place for the quatrain, 
one surmises.] 

* This is in the Rdmpur diwdn (E. D. R. Plate 17). Hr. E. Denison Ross points 
out (p. 17 n. ) that in the 2 nd line the Hai. Codex varies from the Diwdn. The MS. 
ia ATong : it contains many inaccuracies in the latter part of tlie Hindustan section, 
perhaps due to a change of scribe. 

3 These words by abjad yield 93 p From Babur’s use of the pluperfect tense, 
I think it may be inferred that (my) Sections a and h are an attachment to the Fath- 
ndma., entered with it at a somewhat later date. 

< My translation of this puzzling sentence is tentative only. 

5 Thi.s statement shews that the Dibalpur affair occurred in one of the B.N. gaps, 
and in 930 AH. The words make 330 by abjad. It may be noted here that on 
f.312^ and notes there are remarks concerning whether Babur’s remi.ssion of the 
tamghd was contingent on his winning at Kanwa. If the remission had been delayed 
until his victory was won, it would have found fitting mention with the other sequels 
of victory chronicled above ; as it is not with these sequels, it may be accepted as an 
absolute remission, proclaimed before the fight. The point was a little uncertain 
owing to the seemingly somewhat deferred insertion in Babur’s narrative of Shaikh 
Zaire’s Famiin. 

^ d£ira, presumably a defended circle. As the word aurdu [bracketed in the 
text] shows, B&bor us^ it both for his own and for Sanga’s camps. 


Fol. 325, 
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from our camp {aurdii) ; when we reached his camp [afirdil), 
we sent Muhammadi, ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, ‘All Khan and some others 
in pursuit of him. There was a little slackness ; ^ I ou^^ht to 
have gone myself, and not have left the matter to what 
I expected from other people. When 1 had gone as much as 
a kuroh (2 m.) beyond the I’agan’s camp, I turned back because 
it was late in the day ; I came to our camp at the Bed-time 
Prayer. 

With what ill-omened words Muhammad Sharif the astrologer 
had fretted me ! Yet he came at once to congratulate me ! 
I emptied my inwards ^ in abuse of him, but, spite of his being 
heathenish, ill-omened of speech, extremely self-satisfied, and 
a most disagreeable person, I bestowed a lak upon him because 
there had been deserving service from him in former times, and, 
Foi. 325<^. after saying he w^as not to stay in my dominions, I gave him 
leave to go. 

{b. Suppression of a rebellion.) 

{March ijth) We remained next day {Juinada II. ic^th) on 
that same ground. Muhammad ‘Ali J<^ng-jang and Shaikh 
Guran and ‘Abdu’l-inalik ^ the armourer were sent off with 
a dense army against Ilias Khan who, having rebelled in 

Between-the-two-waters (Ganges and Jumna), had taken Kul 
(Koel) and made Kichlk ‘Ah prisoner.*^ He could not fight 
when they came up ; his force scattered in all directions ; he 
him.self was taken a few days later and brought intoy\gra where 
I had him flayed alive, 

(r. A trophy of victory I) 

An order was given to set up a pillar of pagan heads on the 
infant-hill {koh-bacha) between which and our camp the battle 
had been fought. 

' Hence the Kana escaped. He died in this year, noi without .suspicion of poisf)n. 

- aichimm khiili qildim, a seeming^ equivalent for I'higlish, “1 poured out my 
spleen." 

^ var. maluk as e.^. in I.O. 217 f, 225/;, and also elsewhere in the Bahur-nCwia. 

^ On f. 315 the acts attributed to Ilias Khan are said to have been doner* by 
a “ mannikin called Rustam Khan”. Neither name appears elsewhere in the B.N. ; 
the hero’s name seems a sarcasm on the small man. 
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(d. Bhhia 7n sited.) 

[March 2oth) Marcliin ^ on from that ground, and after halting 
on two nights, \v'e reached Biana {Sunday, Jumdda 11. 17th). 
Countless numbers of the bodies of pagans and apostates^ who 
had fallen in their flight, lay on the road as far as lhana, indeed 
as far as Alur and Miwat." 

i c. Disciissio)! of plaits.) 

On our return to camp, I summoned the Turk amirs and the 
amirs of Hind to a consultation about moving into the Pagan 
rSangaj’s countr)^ ; the plan was given up because of the little 
water and much heat on the road. 

(/. Jlhvdti) 

Near Dihli lies the Miwat country which yields revenue of 
3 or 4 krurs.'^ Hasan Khan Mhvdti^ and his ancestors one 
after another had ruled it with ab.solute sway for a hundred 
)^ear.s or two. They must have made^ imperfect submission to 
the Dilili Sultans ; the Sultans of Hind,^’ whether becau.se their Fol. 326. 
own dominions were wide, or because their opportunity was 
narrow, or because of the Miwat hill-country,^ did not turn 
in the Miwat direction, did not establish order in it, but just 

’ llnbur so-call?; l^olh Hasan and his followers, presumably because they followed 
thor race sympathies, a.s of Rajput origin, and fought against co-religionists. Though 
Hasan's subjects, Mco , were noininaby Muhammadans, it appears that they practised 
some Hindu customs. For an account of Miw’at, see Gazetteer of Uhvur (Alwar, 

Aim ) hy Major 1*. \\ . I’owlett. 

' Alwar being in Miwat, Rahur may mean that bodies were found beyond that 
town in the main portion of the Miwat country which lies north of Alwar towards 
Dihli. 

3 Major Rowlett speaking (p.9l oi the revenue Miwat paid to Babur, quotes Thomas 
as aying that ine coins stated in Ralmr’s Revenue Accounts, vtz. 169,81,000 (ankas 
were pndiahly Sikaridari tavkas., or Rs. 8,490,50. 

This word appears to have been restricted in its use to the Khan-zadas of the ruling 
house in Miwat, and was not u.sed for their sul:)jects, the Meos (Powlett l.c. Cap. I.). 

The uses of “ Miwatl ” and “ Meo ” suggest something analogous with tiiose of 
“Cdinghalai” and “ Mughfil” in Babur’s time. The resemblance includes mutual 
dislike and distrust (Powlett /.<.). 

qilurlar aikau dfir. Thi.s prc.sumptive past tense is frequently U.sed by the cautious 
B.il)ur. I quote it here and in a few places near-following l>ecause it supports Shaw’s 
statement that in it the use of a/t’coi (I'A’Ci/i) reduces the positive affirmation of the 
perfect to presumption 01 rumour. With this statement all grammarians are not 
agreed ; it is fully supported hy the Biibur-vama, 

^ Contrast here is suggested between Sultans of Dihli & Hind ; is it Iretween the 
greater Turks with whom BM)ur classes himself immediately below as a conqueror 
of Hind, and the Ludi Sultans of Dihli ? 

^ The^.strength of the Tijara hills towards Dihli is historical (Powlett Lc. p. 132). 
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put Up with this amount of (imperfect) submission. For our 
own part, we did after the fashion of earlier Sultans ; having 
conquered Hind, we shewed favour to Hasan Khan, but that 
thankless and heathenish apostate disregarded our kindness 
and benefits, was not grateful for favour and promotion, but 
became the mover of all disturbance and the cause of all 
misdoing. 

When, as has been mentioned, we abandoned the plan 
(against Rana Sanga), we moved to subdue Miwat. Having 
made 4 night*halts on the way, we dismounted on the bank 
of the Manas-ni * 6 kuroks (12 m.) from Alur, the present seat 
of government in Miwat. Hasan Khan and his forefathers must 
have had their seat in Tijara, but when I turned towards 
Hindustan, beat Pahar (or Bihar) Khan and took Labor and 
Dibalpur (93CAH.-1524AD.), he bethought himself betimes and 
busied himself for a residence i'widrat) in Fort Alur (Alwar). 

His trusted man, Karm-chand by name, who had come from 
him to me in Agra when his son (Nahar i.e. Tiger) was with me 
there , 3 came now from lhat son’s presence in Alur and asked 
326^. for peace. ‘AbduV-rahmi shaghdival went with him to Alur, 
conveying letters of royal favour, and returned bringing Nahar 
Khan who was restored to favour and received parganas worth 
several laks for his support. 

{g. Rewards to officers^ 

Thinking, “ What good work Khusrau did in the battle ! ” 
I named him for Alur and gaye him 50 laks for his support, 
but unluckily for himself, he put on airs and did not accept 
this. Later on it \khwud, itself] came to be known that 
Chm-timur must have done ^ that work ; guerdon was made 
him for his renown (?);5 Tijara-town, the seat of government 

* This is one of the names of the principal river which eastwards to the south 
of Alwar town ; other names are Barah and RQparel. Powlett notes that it appears 
in Thorn’s Map of the battle of T^swarree (1803 ad. ), which he reproduces on p. 146. 
But it is still current in Gurgaon, with also a variant Manas-le, man-killer ( C, of 
Gurgaon 1910 ad. ivA, p.6). 

* auUururldr aik&n dur^ the presumptive past tense. 

3 f.308. 

* qilgk&n aik&n dur, the presumptive past tense. 

5 Sultan dtigki juidu huluh ; Pers. trs. Juldu ha n&m-i Sult&n shud. The juldu 
guerdon seems to be apart from the fief and allowance. 
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in Miwat, wa.s bestowed on him together with an allowance 
of 50 /cfks for his support. 

Alur and an allowance of 15 /aks was bestowed on Tardika 
for, I'ardi y(tkka) who in the flanking-party of the right-hand 
[g(d) had done better than the rest. Idle contents of the Alur 
treasur}’ were bestowed on Humayun. 

(//. A /war 7nsited.) 

{April \ lth) Marching from that camp on Wednesday the 
1st of the montii of Rajab, we came to within 2 JairoJn (4 m.) of 
Alur. I went to see the fort, there spent the nieht, and next 
dav’ went back to camp. 

( /, I.,eavc given to various follower si^ 

When the oath before-mentioned * was given to great and 
small befnre the Holy-battle with Rana Sanga, it had been 
mentioned tliat tliere would be nothing to hinder leave after Fol. 327. 
this \ ictor)', and that leave would be given to anyone wishing 
to go away (from Hindustan). Most of Humayun’s men were 
from Radakhshan or eksewhere on that side (of Hindu-kush); 
they had never before been of an arm\' led out for even a month 
or two ; there had been weakness amongst them before the 
fight ; on these accounts and also because Kabul was empty of 
troops, it was now decided to give Humaxuln leave for Kabul. 

{April wth) Lea\ing the matter at this, we inarched from 
Alur on Thursda\’ the 9th of Rajab, did 4 or 5 kurohs (8-10 m.) 
and dismounted on the liank of the Manas-water. 

Mahdi Khwaja also had man\' discomforts ; he too was given 
leave for Kabul. The military-collectorate of Riana [he held] 
was bestowed on Dost Lord-of-the-gate, and, as previously 
Ktawa had been named hu' Mahdi Khwaja,^ Mahdi Kliwaja’s 
son JaTar Khwaja was sent there in his father’s |)lace when 
(later) Outb Khan abandoned it and went offd 

' f 

r..it)ur does not record thi.s detail (f.315). 

J f. 298/ii and {.^2'^b. JaTar is mentioned as Mahdi's son by Cxul-badan and in the 
Hablhu s-siyar iii, 311, 312. 

*• f. 388<^. 
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(y. Despatch of the LcttfV'of^ytctor;^.) 

l^tcaiise of the leave ^nven to JIumayun, two or three days 
were spent on this ground. From it Mumin-i-‘ari the messenger 
fau'achi) was sent off for Kabul with the Fath-ndma.) 

{k. Excursions and return to A^ra.) 

Praise had been heard of the P'iruzpur-spring and of the 
great lake of Kutila.^ Leaving the camp on that same ground, 
I rode out on Sunday {Rajah \ 2 th- April \^tJi) both to visit 
. 327^. these places and to set Humayun on his way. After visiting 
Firuzpur and its spring on that srme day, majun was eaten. 
In the valley where the spring rises, oleanders {kamr) were 
in bloom ; the place is not without charm but is over-praised. 
I ordered a reservoir of hewn stone, 10 by lo^ to be made 
where the water widened, spent the night in that valley, next 
day rode on and visited the Kutila lake. It is surrounded by 
mountain-skirts. The Manas-m is heard-.say to go into it.^ 
It is a very large lake, from its one side the other side is not 
well seen. In the middle of it is rising ground. At its sides 
are many small boats, by going off in which the villagers living 
near it are said to escape from any tumult or disturbance. 
Even on our arrival a few people weot in them to the middle of 
the lake. 

On our way back from the lake, we dismounted in Ilumayun’s 
camp. There we rested and ate food, and after having put 
robes of honour on him and his begs, bade him farewell at 
the Bed-time Prayer, and rode on. We slept for a little at some 
place on the road, at shoot of day passed through the pargana 
of Khari, again slept a little, and at length got to our camp 

' Tlie town of Firuzpur is commonly known as Flruzpur jhirka (Flruzpiir of the 
spring), from a small perennial stream which issues from a number of fissures in the 
rocks borocring the road through a pass in the M'uvat hills which leads from the town 
vid rijararo Kewari [G. of Gurgaon^ p.249). In AlnVl-fazl’s da; there was a Ili rlu 
shrine of Mahadeo near the spring, which is still a place of annual pilgrimage. The 
Kutila hake is called Kotla-y^// in the G. of G'. (p. /). It extends now 3 m. by 'ik m. 
varying in size with the season ; in Ahii’l-fazl’s day it was 4 ko^ (8 m. ) round. It lies 
partly in thedi.strict of Nuh, partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts join at the foot 
of the .Alwar hills. 

^ This is the frequently mentioned size for reservoirs ; the measure here is probably 
the qCiri, cir. a yard. 

bahur does not state it as r fact known to himself that the Manas-m falls into the 
Kutila lake ; it did so formerly, but now does not, tradition assigning a cause for the 
change (G\ of G. p.6). He uses the hear-say tense, kirar atrnish. 
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which had dismounted at Toda-(bhim).^ After leaving Toda, 
we dismounted at Sunkar ; there Hasan Khan Miwdti s son Foi. 328. 
Nahar Khan escaped from ‘AbduV-rahim’s charge. 

Going on from that place, we halted one night, then 
dismounted at a spring situated on the bill of a mountain 
between Busawar and Chausa^(or Jusa); there awnings were 
set up and we committed the sin of majmi. When the army 
liad passed by this spring, I'ardi Beg khdksdrh^A praised it ; he 
(or we) had come and seen it from on horse-back {sar-asbgi) 
and passed on. It is a perfect spring. In Hindustan where 
there are never running-waters,-" people seek out the springs 
themselves. The rare springs that are found, come oozing 
dro[) by drop {db-zi/i) out of the ground, not bubbling up 
like springs of those land.s.’^ From this spring comes about 
a half-mill-watcr. U bubbles up on the hill-skirt; meadows 
lie round it ; it is very beautiful. I ordered an octagonal 
reservoir of hewn stone made above ^ it. While we were at the 
border of the spring, under the soothing influence of ma'jun, 

I'ardi Beg, contending for its surpassing beauty, said again and 
again, {Persian) “ Since 1 am celebrating the beauty of the 
place/' a name ought to be settled for it ‘AbduTlah said, “ It 
must be called the Royal-spring approved of by Tardi Beg.” 

This saying caused much joke and laughter. 

Dost Lord-of-thc-gate coming up from Biana, waited on me 
at this spring-head. Leaving this place, we visited Biana again, Fo). 328^. 
went on to Sikri, dismounted there at the side of a garden which 
had been ordered made, stayed two days supervising the garden, 
and on Tliursday the 23rd of Rajab(/f/n 7 25///), reached Agra. 

(/. Chandwdr and Raprl regamed) 

During recent disturbances, the enemy, as has been mentioned," 
had possessed themselves of Chandwar® and Rapri. Against 

’ Kliari and Toda were in Akbar’s sarkar of Rantambhor. 

Bhosawar is in Bhurtpur, and Chausa (or Jusa) may be the Chausath of the Ayin- 
i-akbari^ ii, 183. 

' As has been noled frequently, this phrase stands for artificial water-courses. 

* Certainly Trans-IIindu-kush lands ; presumably also those of Trans-Indus, Kabul 
in chief. 

ans/i ; perhaps the reservoir was so built as to contain the bubbling spring. 

^ C/tuH jai khwu.s h karda dm. 

' f- 3 i 5 . 

® var. Janwar (Jarrett). It is 25 m. east of Agra on the Muttra- Etawa road [G. of I. ). 
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those places we now sent Muhammad ‘Ali f(^n^-jang, Quj Beg’s 
(brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Abdii’l-malik the armourer, and Hasan 
Khan with his Darya-khanis. When they were nearChandwar 
Outb Khan’s people in it got out and away. Our men laid hands 
on it, and passed on to RaprL Here Husain Khan Nuhdnis 
people came to the lane-end ^ thinking to fight a little, could not 
stand the attack of our men, and took to flight. Husain Khan 
himself with a few followers went into the J un-river (Jumna) 
on an elephant and was drowned. Qutb Khan, for his part, 
abandoned Etawa on hearing these news, fled with a few and 
got away. Etawa having been named for Mahdi Khwaja, his 
5on Ja‘far Khwaja was sent there in his place.^ 

(;;/. Apportionment of fufs.) 

When Rana Sanga sallied out against us, most Hindustfinis 
and Afghans, as has been mentioned,'^ turned round against us 
and took possession of their parganas and districts^ 

SI. Muhammad Diilddi \\\\(.) had abandoned Qanuj and come 
to me, would not agree to go there again, wiiether from fear or 
for his reputation’s sake ; he therefore exchanged the 30 laks 
of Oaniij for tlie J 5 of Sihrind, and Qanuj was bestowed with 
an allowance of 30 /aks on Muhammad SI. Mirza. Ikadaiin 5 
was given to Qasim-i-husain Sultan and he was sent again.st 
Ibban who liad laid siege to Luknur during the disturbance with 
Rana Sanga, together with Muhammad SI. Mirza, and, of Turk 
amirs, Baba Oash(|a’s Malik Oasim with his elder and \a)unger 
brethren and liis Mughuls, and Abu’l-rnuhaminad the lance- 
jilayer, and Mu'yad with hE fathers Darya-klianis and those of 
1 liisain Kluin Daryd-khdni and the retaibc:rs of SI. Muhammad 
Dfilddh and again, of amirs of H ind, 'Ali Khan 1' armuri iiwA Malik 
Dad h arardni ?i\\^ .Shaikh Muhaininad uf Shaikh Bhakhdrlf) 
and Tatar Khan Khan-i-jahan. 


' kHcha-}iand, perli.nps a l)arricad<“ al tfu* limit of a sulnirljan lam*. 

' Tlii., lias been mentioned already (1. j.-7). 

*' i.e. those professedly held for iJabur. 

Or, according to local pronunciation, Ibrdayrin. 

^ This is the old name of Shahabad in Rampur (O 7 /. xxii, 197), The A.-i-A. 
locate.s it in Jiarr.bal. Cf. E. and D.'s fli'Uory of hdw, iv, 384 n. and v. 215 n. 
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At the time this army was crossing the Gang-river (Ganges), 

Biban, hearing about it, fled, abandoning his baggage. Our 
army followed him to Khairabad,^ stayed there a few days and 
then turned back. 

(ji. Appointments and dispersion for the Rains) 

After the treasure had been shared out,^ Rana Sanga’s great 
affair intervened before districts and par^a?ias were apportioned. 

During the respite now from Holy-war against the Pagan 
(Sanga), this apportionment was made. As the Rains were near, 
it was settled for every-one to go to his pargana, get equipment Fol. 329 ^ 
ready, and be present when the Rains were over. 

{p. Misconduct of Humdyun) 

Meantime news came that Humayun had gone into Dihli, 
there opened several treasure-houses and, without permission, 
taken possession of their contents. 1 had never looked for 
such a thing from him ; it grieved me very much ; I wrote and 
sent off to him very severe reproaches.^ 

{p. An embassy to frdq.) 

Khwajagi Asad who had already gone as envoy to ‘Iraq and 
returned with Sulaiman Turkman) was again joined with him 
and on the 15th of Sha‘ban [May ijih) sent with befitting gifts 
to Shrih-zada Tahmasp, 

{q. Tardi Beg khdksdr resigns semnee) 

I had brought Tardi Beg out from the darwish-life and made 
a soldier of him ; for how many years had he served me ! Now 
his desire for the darwish-life was overmastering and he asked 
for leave. It was given and he was sent as an envoy to Kamran 
conveying 3 laks from the Treasury for him.5 

* Perhaps the one in Sltapur. 

" f.305^- 

3 As the Elphinstone Codex which is the treasure-house of Humayun’s notes, has 
a long lacuna into which this episode falls, it is not known if the culprit entered 
in his copy of the Babiir-nCimad, marginal excu.se for his misconduct (cf. f .252 and n.) ; 
such excuse was likely to be that he knew he would be forgiven by his clement father. 

5 Kamran would be in Qandahar. Erskine notes that the sum sent to him would 
be about j^ 7 .So, but that if the coins were rupis, it would be 30 , 000 . 
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(r. Lines addressed to deserting friends?) 

A little fragment * had been composed suiting the state of 
those who had gone away during the past year ; I now addressed 
it to Mulla ‘All Khan and sent it to him b\^ Tardi Beg. It is 
as follows : — ^ 

\h you who have jjonc from iliis country of Hind, 

Fol. 33 °' Aware for yourselves of its woe and its pain, 

With longing desire for Kabul’s fine air, 

You went hot-foot forth out of Hind. 

The pleasure you looked for you will have found iher:* 

With sociable ease and charm and delight ; 

As for us, God be thanked ! we still are alive, 

In spite of much pain and unending distress ; 

Pleasures of sense and bodily toil 

Have been passed-by by you, passed-by too by us. 


(s. Of the Ramzan Feast.) 

Ramzan was spent this year with ablution and tardwih^ in 
the Garden-of-eight-paradises. Since my nth year I had not 
kept the Ramzan Feast for two successive years in the same 
place; last year I had kept it in Agra; this year, saying, “Don’t 
break the rule ! ’’ I went on the last day of the month to keep 
it in Sikri. Tents were set up on a stone platform made on 
the n.e. side of the Garden-of-victory which is now being laid 
out at Sikri, and in them the Feast was held.'i 

(/. Playing cards) 

The night we left Agra Mir ‘Ali the armourer was sent to 
Shah Ha.san {Arghun) in Tatta to take him playing-cards 
[ganjifa] he much liked and had asked for.5 


‘ qita\ for account of which form of poem see Plochmann’s translations of Saifl’s 
and Jami’s Prosody, p.86. 

' Ravipur Dlwan (E. D. Ross’ ed. p. 16 and Plate 14a). I am unceitain as to 
the meaning of 11.4 and 10. 1 am not sure that what in most MSS. ends line 4, vi-s. 
aiil dam, should not be read as aiilum, death ; this is allowed by Plate 14a where for 
space the word is divided and may be aulunt. To read afilum and that the deserters 
fled from the death in Hind they were anxious about, has an answering phrase in ‘'we 
still are alive ”. LI, 9 and 10 perhaps mean that in the things named all have done 
alike. [Ilminsky reads khdir nafsi for the el.sewheic hazz-n(ifsi.\ 

3 These are 20 attitudes {rak'ah) assumed in prayer during Ramzan after the Ped- 
time Prayer. The ablution [^husi] is the bathing of the wliole body for ceremonial 
purification. 

^ This Feast is the ‘Id-i-fitr, held at the breaking of the Ramzan Fast on the 
1st of Shawwal. 

5 Erskine notes that this is the earliest mention of playing-cards he can recall in 
oriental literature. 
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{^August jrd) On Sunday the 5th of Zu'l-qa‘da I fell ill ; the 
illness lasted 17 days. 

(August 2^th) On PVida)- the 24th of the same month we 
set out to visit Dulpur. That night I slept at a place half-way ; KoI. 330/^ 
reached Sikandar’s dam ^ at dawn, and dismounted there. 

At the end of the hill below the dam the rock is of building- 
stone. I had Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter brought 
and gave him an order that if a house could be cut all in one 
piece in that rock, it was to be done, but thatdf the rock were 
too low for a residence {dnidrat), it was to be levelled and have 
a reservoir, all in one piece, cut out of it. 

From Dulpur we went on to visit Bari Next morning 
(August 26tli) I rode out from Ban through the hills between 
it and the Charnbal-river in order to view the river. This done 
I went back to Bari. In these hills^ we saw the ebony-tree, the 
fruit of which people call tindu. It is said that there are white 
ebony-trees al.so and that most ebony-trees in these hills are of 
this kind.^ On leaving Bari we went to Sikri ; we reached 
Agra on the 29th of the same month (August 28th). 

(v. Doubts about Shaikh Bdyazid Farnmlii) 

As in these days [)eople were telling wild news about Shaikh 
Bayazid, SI. Quli Turk was sent to him to give him tryst in 
20 days. 

(zv. Religious and inetrical exercises.) 

(August 28th) On Friday the 2nd of ZuT-hijja I began what 
one is made to read 4 1 times.*^ 

In these same days I cut up [taqt/] the following couplet of 
mine into 504 measures ^ ; — 

' f.339^- 

- The two varieties mentioned by Babur seem to be Diospyms mdanoxylon, the 
wood of which is called iindu abnus in Hindustani, and D. tomentosa^ Hindi, tindu 
(Brandis s.nn.). Bari i.s 19 m. we.st of Dulpur. 

3 mtUd, perhaps the time at which the Shaikh was to appear before Babur. 

^ The Pers. trs. makes the more definite statement that what held to be read 
was a Section of the Qoran {wird). This was done with remedial aim for the illness. 

5 As this statement needs comment, and as it is linked to matters mentioned in the 
Rampur Diwdny it seems better to remit remarks upon it to Appendix Q, Some 
matters concerning the Rdmpur Diwdn. 
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‘'Shall I tell of her eye or her brow, her fire or her speech? 

Shall I tell of her stature or cheek, of her hair or her waist ? ” 

On this account a treatise ‘ was arranged. 

{x. Return of illness) 

Kol. 331. On this day [i.e. 2nd Zu’l-hijja) 1 fell ill again ; the illnes.s 
lasted nine days. 

( f. Start for Sambal) 

(Sep. 2 ph) On Thursday the 29th of ZO’l-hijja we rode out 
for an excursion to Kul and Sarnhal. 


rtsala. See Appendix (>. 



934 AH. — SET* 27th 1527 to SEP. 15th 1528 AD.' 

(a. Visit to Kill {Aii^ark) and Sanibal.) 

LS>/>. 2yili) On Saturday tlie 1 st of Muharram we dismounted 
in Kill (Koel). Iluma^ain had left Darvv^lsh(-i-‘ah) and Yusuf-i- 
‘all ~ in Sarnbal; they crossed one river, ^ fought Oiitb Sirwdni^ 
and a party of rajas, beat them well and killed a mass of men. 
They sent a few lieads and an elephant into Kill while we were 
there. After we had gone about Kul for two days, we dismounted 
at Shaikh Guran’s house by his invitation, where he entertained 
us hospitably and laid an offering before us. 

{Sep, jot/i — Aln/i, 4th) Riding on from that place, we dis- 
mounted at Autruli (Atrauli).^ 

{Oct. 1st — Mtih. 5//^) On Wednesday we crossed the river 
Gang (Ganges) and spent the night in villages of Sarnbal. 

{Oct. 2nd — Miih. 6th) On Thursday we dismounted in Saxnbal. 
After going about in it for two days, we left on Saturday. 

( Oct. jth — Muh. (4th) On Sunday we dismounted in Sikandara^ 

' Elph. MS lacuna \ I.O. 2\^ lacuna and 2ij {.22^ ; Mems. p.373- This year's 
narnitivc rcsiiniies llie diary form. 

= There i.s some uncertainty about thc.se names and also as to which adversary 
crossed the river, d’he sentence which, I think, shews, by plural verb, that 
llumayun left two men and, by its co-ordinate participles, that it was they crossed 
the river, is as follows : — (I)arwish and Vusuf, understood) Quid S>frvuini-nf u dir 
para rdjatar-ni hir daryd aulud aurushud yakshi dasid turldr. Aiilud^ aurushud 
and ddsil) are grammatically referable to the same subject, [whatever was the fact 
al)out the crossing). 

J bir daryd \ W. -i-H. 217 f. 229, yak daryd., one river, but many MS.S. har daryd, 
every river. Jf it did not seem pretty certain that the rebels were not in the Miyan' 
du-ab one would surmise the river to be “ one river ” of the two enclosing the tract 
“between the waters”, and that one to he the Ganges. It may be one near 
Sarnbhal, east of the Ganges. 

^ var. Shirwaiil. The place giving the cognomen may be Sarwan, a thakurdt of 
the Malwa Agency \ G. of /, ). Qutb of Sirwan may be the Qutb Khan of earlier 
mention without the cognomen. 

5 n. w. of Aligarh (Kill). It may be noted here, where instances begin to be 
frequent, that my translation “we marched” is an evasion of the Turk! impersonal 
“it was marched”. Most rarely does Babur M'rite “we marched”, never, 
“ I marched. ” 

^ in the Aligarh (Kul) district ; it is the Sikandara Kao of the A.-t-A. and the 

C. of J. 
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at the house of Rao Sirwdyii who set food before us and served 
us. When we rode out at dawn, I made some pretext to leave 
the rest, and galloped on alone to within a kuroh of Agra where 
they overtook me. At the Mid-day Prayer we dismounted in 
Agra. 

{b. Illness of Babur.) 

{Oct. 1 2th) On Sunday the i6th of Muharram 1 had fever and 
ague. This returned again and again during the next 25 or 
26 days. I drank operative medicine and at last relief came. 
I suffered much from thirst and want of sleep. 

Fol. 331/J. Wliile 1 was ill, I composed a quatrain or two ; here is one 
of them : — ^ 

Fever grows strong in my body by day. 

Sleep quits my eyes as night comes on ; 

Like to my pain and my patience the pair, 
b or while that goes waxing, this wanes. 

{c. Arrival of kin S7v omen.) 

{Nov. 2jrd) On Saturday the 28th of Safar there arrived two 
of the paternal-aunt begims, Fakhr-i-jahan Begun and Khadija- 
sultan Begiin.^ I went to above Sikandarabad to wait on them.^ 

{d. C oncer nmg a mortar.) 

{Nov. 24.th — Safar 2gth) On Sunday Ustad ‘Ali-quli dis- 
charged a stone from a large mortar ; the stone went far but the 
mortar broke in pieces, one of which, knocking down a party 
of men, killed eight. 

{e. Visit to Sikri.) 

{Dec. rst) On Monday the 7th of the first Rabi‘ I rode out to 
visit Sikri. The octagonal platform ordered made in the middle 
of the lake was ready ; we went over by boat, had an awning 
set up on it and elected for mdjun. 


‘ Rampur Dlwiin ( E.D. Ross’ ed., p. 19, Plate l6/h. This Diwtln contains other 
quatrains which, judging from tlieir contents, may well be those Rabur speaks 
of as also composed in Sambal. See Appendix Some viatters concerning the 
Rampiir Diwan. 

^ These are aunts of Babur, daughters of SI. Abu-sa'id MirUn-shahi. 

3 Sikandarabad is in the Buland-shahr district of the United Provinces. 
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(/ Holy -war against Chandiri.) 

[Dec. gtJi) After returning- from Sikri we started on Monday 
night the I4tli of the first Rabi*/ with the intention of making 
Holy-war against Chandiri, did as much as 3 kurolis (6 m.) and 
dismounted in Jalisir.^ After staying there two days for people 
to equip and array, we marched on Thursday (At. \ 2 t/i — 

Rabr /. 77///) and dismounted at Anwar. I left Anwar by boat, 
and disembarked beyond Chandwar .3 

{Dec. 2 yrd) Advancing march by march, we dismounted at 
the Kanar-passage on Monday the 28th. 

{Dec. 26tli) On Thursday the 2nd of the latter Rabi‘ I crossed 
the river ; there was 4 or 5 days delay on one bank or the other 
before the army got across. On those days we went more than Fol. 332. 
once on board a boat and ate mdjun. The junction of the river 
Chambal is between one and two kurohs (2-4 m.) above the 
Kanar-passage ; on Friday I went into a boat on the Chambal, 
passed the junction and so to camp. 

{g. Troops sent against Shaikh Bdyazid Far midi) 

Though there had been no clear proof of Shaikh bayazid's 
hostility, yet his misconduct and action made it certain that he 
had liostile intentions. On account of this Muhammad ‘All 
Jang-jang was detached from the army and sent to bring 
togetlier from Oanuj Muhammad SI. Mirza and the sultans and 
amirs of that neighbourhood, such as Qasim-i-husain Sultan, 

Bi-khub (or, Ni-khub) Sultan, Malik Oasim, Kuki, Abu’l- 
muhammad the lancer, and Minuchihr Khan with his elder 
and younger brethren and Dar)^a-khanis, so that they might 
move against the hostile Afghans. They were to invite Shaikh 
Bayazid to go with them ; if he came frankly, they were to take 
him along ; if not, were to drive him off. Muhammad ‘Ali 

’ It is not clear whether Babur returned from Slkrl on the day he started for 
Jall.slr ; no question of distance would })revcnt him from making the two journeys 
on the Monday. 

*' As this was the rendezvous for the army, it would be convenient if it lay between 
Agra and Anwar ; as it was 6 m. from Agra, the only mapped place having 
approximately the name Jalislr, viz. Jalesar, in Etah, seems too far away. 

^ Anw.ir would be suitably the Unwara of the Indian Allas, which is on the first 
important southward dip of the Jumna ]»dow Agra. Chandwar is 25 m. east of Agra, 
on the Muttra- Etawah road (6’. eg /.) ; Jarrett notes that Tiefenthaler identifies it 
with Firfizabad [A.-i-A. ii, 183 n.). 

^ In the district of Ralph The name docs not appear in maps I have seen. 
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asking for a few elephants, ten were given him. After he had 
leave to set off, Baba Chuhra (the Brave) was sent to and ordered 
to join him. 

{Jl hicidents of the journey to Chandiri) 

From Kanar one kuroh (2 m.) was done by boat. 

{fan. 1st ij2S AD.) On Wednesday the 8th of the latter 
Rabi‘ we dismounted within a kuroh of Kalpi. ]^aba SI. came 
to wait on me in this camp ; he is a son of Khalil SI who is 
a younger brother of the full-blood of SI. Sa'id Khan. Last 
Fol. 332^. ytiar he fled from his elder brother^ but, repenting him.self, went 
back from the Andar-ab border ; when he neared Kashghar, The 
Khan (Sa‘id) sent Haidar M. to meet him and take him back. 

(fan. 27 id — Rahr II. gtli) Next day we dismounted at ‘Alam 
Khan s house in Kalpi where he set Hindustani food before us 
and made an offering. 

{Jan. 6th) On Monday the 13th of the month we marched 
from Kalpi, 

{Jan. loth — Rabt 11 . Jjth) On Friday we dismounted at 
irij.^ 

{Jan. iith) On Saturday we dismounted at Bandir .3 
{Jan. 1 2th) On Sunday the 19th of the month Chin-timur SI. 
was put at the head of 6 or 7000 men and sent ahead against 
Chandiri. With him went the begs BaqI ming-bdshi (head of 
a thousand), Quj Beg s (brother) Tardi Beg, ‘Ashiq the taster, 
Mulla Apaq, Muhsin ^ DulddidiV\dy of the Hindustan^! begs, Shaikh 
Guran. 

(Jan 17th) On Friday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
near Kachwa. After encouraging its people, it was bestowed 
on the son of Badru’d-dln .5 

Kachwa^ is a shut-in place, having lowish hills all round it. 

^ af^hci, Anglicc^ uncle. He was Sa‘id Khan of Kashghar. Haidar M. says Baba 
SI. was a sp(ji!ecl child and died without mending his ways. 

* f rom Kalpi Bahur will have taken the road to the s.w. near which now runs 
the Cawnpur (Kanhpur) branch of the Indian Midland Railway, and he must have 
crossed the Bctwa to reach Irij (Irich, Indian Atlas., Sheet 69 N.W. ). 

3 Leaving Irij, Babur will have recrossed the Betwa and have left its valley to go 
west to Bandir (Bhander) on the Pahuj {Indian Atlas., Sheet 69 S.W. ). 

*> beneficent, or Muhassan, comely. 

5 The one man of this name mentioned in the B.N. is an amir of SI. Husain 
Bai-gard. • 

^ It seems safe to take Kachwa [Kajwa] as the Kajwarra of Ibn Batuta, and the 
Kadwaha (Kadwaia) of the Indian Atlas^ Sheet 52 N.E. and of Luard’s Gazetteer 
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A cLim has been thrown across between liills on the south-east 
of it, and thus a large lake made, perhaps 5 or 6 kurohs ( lo-i 2 m.) 
round. This lake encloses Kachwa on three sides ; on the north- 
west a space of ground is kept dry here, therefore is its Gate. 

On the lake are a great many very small boats, able to hold 
3 or 4 persons ; in these the inhabitants go out on the lake, if 
the)' have to flee. There are two other lakes before Kachwa is koI. 333. 
reached, sni.'dler than its own and, like that, made by throwing 
a dam across l)etween hills. 

of (iwaJior (1, 2 17 ), wind) is sitiialed in 24 ' 5S' N. and 57' I-:. Each of the three 
names is of a place standing on a lake ; Ihn lialiita's lake was a league (4 m.) long, 

Uahiir's al)<)Ut n mil<‘s round : I.uard mentions no lake, hut the Indian Alias marks 
one quite close to Kadvvaha of such form as to seem to have a tongue of land jutting 
into It from the north west, and thus suiting lialmr's description of the site of 
Kachwa. Again, —Din Datuta writes of Kajwarra as having, round its lake, idol- 
temples ; Eiiard says of Kadwaha that it lias four idol-lemples standing and nine in 
ruins ; there may he hinted soimulimg s|.)ecial about Hahur's Kachwa i)y his remark 
(hat he encouraged its people, and this speciality may be interaction between 
Muhammadanism and Ilindiiisiii serving here for tlie purpose of identification. For 
Ihn hatiita write, of the people of Kajwarra that they were ;d7h, yellow'ed by 
asceticism, wearing their hair long and matted, ami having Muhammadan followers 
who desired to learn their (occult?) secrets. [f the same interaction existed in 
Pahur’s day, the Muhammadan following of the Hindu ascetics may well have Ijeen 
tlx* special circumstance wliich led him to promise protection to those Hindus, even 
W'lien he was out lor Holy-war. It has to he remeinhcred of Chandiri, the nearest 
powerful neighbour of Kadwaha, that though Babur’s capture makes a vivid picture 
of Hinduism in it, it had been under Muhammadan rulers down to a relatively short 
time before his conrpiest. The /eghr of Kachw'a could pcjint to long-standing relations 
of tolerance by tlic Chandiri (iovernors ; this, with their Muhammadan following, 
exjilains the encouragement Babur gave them, and helps to identify Kachwa with 
Kajarra. It may be observed that Babur was familiar with the interaction of the two 
cree<ls, witness his “apostates”, mostly Muhammadans following Hindu customs, 
witne.ss too, for the jicrsislent fact, tlie reports of District-officers under the British 
/u]j. Again, — a further circumstance helping to identify Kajwarra, Kadiwa and 
Kadwaha IS that these are names of the last important .station the traveller and the 
soldier, us well perhaps as (he modern wayfarer, .stays in liefore reaching Chandiri. 

Tlx* inqiorlance of Kajwarra i*- .shewn by Ibn Batiita, and of KadwiBia by its being 
a niahal! ns Akbar’s 'airkar of Bayawan of the suba Agra. Again, — Kadwaha is 
the [il.icc nearest to Chandiri about whicli Babur's difficulties as to intermediate road 
and jungle would ari.se. That intermediate road takes off the main one a little south 
of Kadwaha and runs through what looks like a narrow valley and broken country 
(Jown to Bliamor, Bhuranpur aixl Chandiri. Again,— no bar to identification of tlie 
ihree names is placed by tiieir differences of form, in consideration of the vici.ssitudes 
tht-y h.ive weathered in tongue, script, and transliteration. There is .some ground, 

I believe, for surmising that their common source is/'n/wr, the date-fruit. (I am 
indebted to my husband for the help derived from Ibn Batuta, traced by him in 
Sangumettrs trs. iv. 33, and S. Lee’s trs. p. 162.J 

(Two places similar in name to Kachwa, and situated on Bfihur’s route 7dz. Kocha 
Meal jlumsi, and Kuclioowa north of Kadwalia (Sheet 69 S.\V.)are unsuitable for his 
“Kachwa”, the first because too near Bandir to suit his itinerary, the second 
because loo far from the turn off the main-road mentioned above, liecaiise it has no 
lake, and has not the help in identification detailed above of Kadwaha ) 

' qiiru^^hir which could mean also reserved (from the water ?). 
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( Jail. iSth) We waited a day in Kachwa in order to appoint 
active overseers and a mass of sj)adcsmen to level the road and 
cut jungle down, so tliat tlic carts and mortar ^ mi[;ht pass along 
it easily, l^etween Kachwa and Cliandiri the country is jungly. 

{Jan. i()th — Kahr J 1 . 26th) After leaving Kachwa we halted 
one night, passed the Burhanpur-watcr ( Hhur:in})Qr) ^ and dis- 
mounted within 3 ^'uyo/is (6 m.) of Chandiri. 

(/. Chandiri and its capture.) 

The citadel of Chandiri stands on a hill ; below it are the 
town i^shahr) and outer-fort Cdsh-qurc^hcDi), and below these i^s 
the level road along vvhich carts pass.'' When we left Hiirhanpur 
{[an. loth) we marched for a kuroh below ('haiidin for the 
convenience of the carts.'^ 

{Jan. 21 St) After one night’s Iialt we dismounted beside Hahjat 
Khan’s tank 5 on the top of its dam, on 'FuesdaN' the ::^th of the 
month. 

{Jan. 22nd — Rah? II. 2qth) Riding out at dawn, we assigned 
post after post {buljdr, huljdr)^ round the walled town {qurpluhi) 

* qdzan. There seems to have been one only; liow /t*\v l^abnr had stu-wn a^ain 
on f. 337. 

* Indian Atlas., Sheet 52 N. K. near a tributary of the Uctwa, the Or, whic:h apjn-ars 
to be Hal)ur’s Burhanpur- water. 

3 The bed of the Betwa opposite Chandiri is 1050 ft. above the sea ; tfu^ wallod- 
town {qurichCin) Cliandiri is on a tabledand 2500. hiy;hiT, and ilsntadd is 250 ft. 
hij^her again (Cunningham’s .Swr-rri' lO'port. 1871 \.i). u, 404). 

^ The plan of Chandiri illustrating Ciinninghain’s Beporl (,uv last note) allows 
surmise about the road taken by Hfibur, surmise which muld become knowledge if 
the names of tanks he gives were still known. The* courtesy of the (ioverninent of 
India allows me to reproduce that plan [Appendix R, Chnndni and Owdhdwayf 

5 He IS said to have been Governor of Chandiri in 1513 Ar> 

* Here and in similar pas.sages the word nrljCir or vrC/ulr is found in MSS. 

where the meaning is that of T. buljdr. It is not in any dictionary I have seen ; 
Mr. Irvine found it “ olxscure ” and surmised it to mean “approach by trenches”, 
hut this does not suit its uses in the of a military post, and a rendezvous, 

'rhis surmise, containing, as it doe.s, a notion of protection, hnk.s ?n:ljar in sense 
with Ar. maljci . Tlie word needs expert consideration, in order to decide whether 
It is to he received into dictionaries, or to he rejected because explicable as the 
outcome of unfamiliarity in Persian scribes with T. buljdr or, more Persico with 
narrowed vowels, buljdr. Shaw in his Vocabulary enters {buljCir'i)^ “a station 

for troops, a rendezvous, see nialja'p thus indicating, it would seem, that he was 
aware of difficulty about m.ljdr s.i\d biiljdq {bitljdr}). There appears no doubt of 
the existence of a Turk! word buljdr with the meanings Slmw gives to biiljdq ; it 
could well be formed from the root bul. being, whence follows, being in a place, 
posted. Maljd has the meaning of a standing-place, as well as tho.se of a refuge 
and an asylum ; both meanings seem combined in the ?n:ljdroi f. 336(6, where for 
matchlockmen a m:ljdr was ordered “raised”. (Cf. Irvine’s Army of the Indian 
Moghuls p.278. ) 
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to centre, right, and left. Ustfid ‘Ali-quli chose, for his stone 
-discharge, ground that had no fall * ; overseers and spadesmen 
were told off to raise a place (^m:ljdr) for the mortar to rest on, 
and the whole army was ordered to get ready appliances fo 
taking a fort, mantelets, ladders ^ and . . . -mantelets {turn)} 

I'ormerly Chandiri will have belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandau (Mandu). When SI. NasiruVl-din passed away,^ one Fol. 333^. 
of his sons SI. Mahmud who is now holding Mandu, took 
pos.session of it and its neighbouring parts, and another son 
called Muhammad Shrdi laid hands on Chandiri and put it 
under SI. Sikandar { f.HdI)'s protection, who, in his turn, took 
Mul>ammad ShalVs side and sent him large forces. Muhammad 
Shah survived SI. Sikandar and died in SI. Ibrahim’s time, leaving 
a verv young son called Ahmad Shfih whom SI. Ibrahim drove 
out and replaced by a man of his own. At the time Rana Sanga 
led out an army against SI. Ibnihim and Ibrahim’s begs turned 
against him at Dulpur, Chandiri fell into the Ranii’s hands and 
by him was given to Medini [Mindni] Rao^ the greatly-trusted 
[lagan who was now in it with 4 or 5000 other pagans. 

As it was understood there was friendship between Medini 


“ y(\i^r)icia ; I’crs. trs. sciy-ashih. Kabur's remark seems to show that for effect his 
mortar nee<lcd to he liigher than its object. Presumably it stood on the table-land 
north of the citadel. 

" shiitu. It may he noted that this word, common in accounts of Babur’s sieges, 
may explain one our friend the late Mr. William Irvine left undecided {Lc. p. 278), 
viz. shatiir. On p. 281 he .states that narduhan is the name of a scaling-ladder and 
that Babur mentions scaling ladders more than once. Babur mentions them however 
always as shaiu. Perhaps shafur which, as Mr. Irvine says, seems to be made of 
the trunks of trees and to be a siege appliance, is really shaiu u . . . (ladder and 
. . .) as in the pass.age under note and on f. 2lb/;, some otlier name of an apjiliance 
following. 

^ The word here preceding iura has puz/ded scribes and translators. I have seen 
the following variants in MSS. ; — nukrl or tukrl., h : kri or y : kri^ bukri or yukri^ 
hukrai or yakrai, in each of which the k may .stand for y. Various suggestions 
might he made as to wliat the word is, but all involve reading the Persian enclitic i 
(forming the adjective) instead of Turk! /ik. Two roots, ifi; and yuy, afford plausible 
explanations of the unknown word ; appliances suiting the case and alile to bear 
namtis formed from one qr other of these roots are wheeled mantelet., and head-strike 
(P. sar-koh). That the word is difficult is .shewn not only by the variants I have 
quoted, but by Er.skinc's reading naukari tura, “to serve the litras,''' a requisite not 
specified earlier by Babur, and by dc Courteille’s jiaraphrase, tout cequi est nktssairt 
aux touras. 

* SI. Nasiru’d-din was the Ehlljl ruler of MMwa from 006 to 916 a.h. (1300- 

1510 AD. ). 

5 He was a Rajput who had been prime-minister of SI. Mahmud II. A^hit/t (son 
of Nasiru’d-din) and had rebelled. Babur (like some other writers) spells his name 
Mindni, perhaps as he heard it spoken. 
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Kao and Araish Khan, the latter was sent with Shaikh (nlran 
to speak to Medini Kao with favour and kindness, and proinise 
Shainsabad ^ in exchange for Chandiri. One or two of his 
trusted men got out No adjustment of matters was nMcIsed, 

it is not known whether because i\Icdini Kao did not trust what 
was said, or whether because he was buo\’cd up by dchision 
about the strength of the fort. 

{ Jn?/. .-AV//) At dawn on Tuesday the 6th of the first Jiimada 
we inarched fiom Kahjat Khan's tank intending to assault 
(diandin. U'e dismounted at the side of the middle-tank near 
334- the fort 

( /. AV/r/ //fu'S.) 

On this same morning after reaching tnat ground, Khalifa 
brought a letter or two of which the purport was that the troops 
appointed for the least 3 had fought without consideration, been 
beaten, abandoned Laknau, and gone to fjanuj. Seeing that 
Khalifa was much })crturbed and alarmed b\' these news, ! said, 4 
(7 V;'.vA/a') " d'here is no ground for perturbation or alarm; 
nothing comes to pass but what is predestined of God. As 
tliis task (Gliandiri) is ahead of us, not a breath must l^e drawn 
about what has been told us. 1 0morrow' we w'ill assault the 
fort ; that done, we shall see what comes.” 

(A. Sifgr of Chandiri, resumed.) 

The enemy must have strengthened just the citadel, and have 
posted men by twos and threes in the outer-fort for prudence’ 
sake. That night our men went uj) from all round ; those few 
in the outer-fort did not fight ; they fled into the citadek 


’ Presumably the one in the United Provinces. For .Sharnsahad in Gualiar or 
Luard l.c. i, 286. 

‘ chiqti ; Pers. trs. bar amad also in some MSS. nanii bar amad \ Mems. 
P-37h, “averse to conciliation”; Mhm. ii, 32‘;, s Hevh-ent contre cette proposi- 
tion.'' So far I have not found Babur usiiij^ the verb rhiqmaq metapliorically. It 
is his frequent verb to expres.s “ Retting away ”, “ goin^ out of a fort”. It would he 
a short step in metaplior to understaod here that Medini’s men “got out of it”, 
i.e. wtiat iiahur offered. They may have left the fort also ; if so, it would he through 
diSseta, 

■’*# 32 . 

1. 0.2 1 7, 1. 231, inserts here what seems a gloss, “7a in jd. Farsi farm uda" 
{piifta, said). As J’^ahur enters his speech in Persian, it is manifest that he used 
Persian to conceal the bad news. 
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( Jim, 2 ()t]i) At dawn on Wednesday the 7 th of the first 
Juinada, we ordered our men to arm, go to their posts, provoke 
to fight, and attack each from his place when 1 rode out with 
driiiii and standard. 

I rn wself, dismissing drum and standard till the fighting should 
grow' hot, w'ent to amuse myself by watching Ustad 'Ali-quli’s 
stone-discharge.’ Nothing was effected by it because liis ground 
had no fall { yaghda) and because the fort-walls, being entirely Fol. 334^. 
of stone, w'cre extremely strong. 

That the citadel of Chandiri stands on a hillTias been said 
already. Down one side of this hill runs a double-walled road 
[dii-taJn) to w'ater.^ This is the one place for attack ; it had 
been assigned as the post of the right and left hands and ro}'al 
corps of the ccntre.3 Hurled though assault was from every 
side, the greatest force w’as here brought to bear. Our braves did 
not turn back, how ever much the pagans threw dowm stones and 
flung flaming fire upon them. At length Shahim the centurion 4 
got up where the du-tahi wall touches the w^all of the outer fort ; 
braves swarmed up in other places ; the du-tahi was taken. 

Not even as much as this did the pagans fight in the citadel ; 
when a number of our men swarmed up, they fled in haste.5 In 
a little w^hile they came out again, quite naked, and renewed the 
fight ; they put many of our men to flight ; they made them fly 
{duchurdilar) over the ramparts ; some they cut down and killed. 

Why tlie)' had gone so suddenly off the waalls seems to have 
been that they had taken the resolve of those who give up 
a place as lost ; they put all their ladies and beauties {suratildr) 
to death, then, looking themselves to die, came naked out 
to fight. Our men attacking, each one from his post, drove Fol. 335 - 
them from the w'alls wTereupon 2 or 3oo of them entered 
Medini Rao’s house and there almost all killed one another in 
this way : — one having taken stand with a sw^ord, the rest 

’ The Illustrated London News of July loth, 1915 (on which day this note is 
written), has an apropos picture of an ancient fortress-gun, with its slone-annnunuion. 
taken by the Allies in a Dardanelles fort. 

* The du takt is the ab-duzd^ water-thief, of f.67. Its position can be surmised 
from Cunningham’s Plan [Appendix R]. 

3 For Babur’s use of hand (^ul) as a military term see f. 209. 

^ Ilis full designation would be Shah Muhammad 

s This will be flight from the ramparts to other places in the fort. 
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eagerly stretched out the neck for his blovv.^ Thus went the 
greater number to hell. 

By God’s grace this renowned fort was captured in 2 or 3 garis’^ 
{cir. an hour), without drum and standard,^ with no hard fighting 
done. A pillar of pagan-heads was ordered set up on a hill 
north-west of Chanchrn A chronogram of this victory having 
been found in the words Fath-i-ddni l-harb^ (Conquest of a hostile 
seat), I thus composed them 

Was for awhile the station Chandirl 
I’a^an-full, the seat of hosnle force ; 

By fighting, I vanquished its fort, 

I'he (late was Fath-i-darit l-harb. 


(/. Further de script iim of Chan din.) 

("handiri is situated (in) rather good country, having much 
running-water round about it. Its citadel is on a hill and inside it 

' Babur’s account of the siege of Chandlrl is incomjdetc, inasmuch as it says 
nothing of the general massacre of pagans he has mentioned on f, 272. JChwafi 
Khan records the massacre, saying, that after the fort w'as surrendered, as was done 
on condition of safety for the garrison, from 3 to 4000 pagans were put to death by 
Babur’s troops on account of hostility shewn during the evacuation of the fort. The 
time assigned to the massacre is previous to the juhar of 1000 women and children 
and the self slaughter of men in Medinl Rao’s house, in which he himself died. It 
is not ea.sy to fit the two accounts in ; this might be done, however, by supposing 
that a folio of Babur’s MS. was lost, as others seem lost at' the end of the narrative 
of this year’s events {q.T.). The lost folio w(.)uld (ell of the surrender, one clearly 
affecting the mass of Rajput followers and not the chiefs who stood for victory or 
death and who may have made sacrifice to honour after hearing of the surrender. 
Babur’s narrative in this part certainly reads less consecutive than is usual with him ; 
something preceding his account of the jnhar would improve it, and would serve 
another purpose also, since mention of the surrender would fix a term ending the now 
too short time of under one hour he assigns as the duration of the fighting. If 
a surrender had been mentioned, it would be clear that his “ 2 or 3 included 

ihe attacking and taking of the du tahi and down to the retreat of the Rajputs from 
the walls. On this Baliur's narrative of the unavailing .sacrifice of the chiefs would 
follow in due order. Kiiwafi Khan is more circumstantial than hirishta who says 
nothing of surrender or massacre, but states (hat 6000 men were killed fighting. 
Khwafi Khan’s authorities may throw light on ttie matter, which so far does not 
hang well together in any narrative, Babur’s, Firishla’s, or Khvypfi Khan’.s. One 
would like to know what led such a large body of Rajputs to surrender so cpiickly ; 
had they been all through in favour of accepting terms? One wonders, again, why 
from 3 to 4000 Rajputs did not put up a better resistance to massacre. l*erhap.s their 
as.sailants were l urks, stubborn fighters down to 1915 Ali. 

” For suggestion about the brevity of this period, see last note. 

Clearly, without Babur’s taking part in the fighting. 

^ These words by make 934. The Hai. MS. m’ takcnly writes /Vwt/ 
in the first line of the quatrain instead of Bud chandi. Khwafi Khan quotes the 
quatrain with slight variants. 

5 Chandlrl tauri wilayat {dd ?) wdqC buluh tur., which seems to need dd., in, becau.se 
the fort, and not the country, is de.scribed. Or there may Vjc an omission c.g. of 
a second sentence about the walled-town (fort). 
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has a tank cut out of the solid rock. There is another large tank * 
at the end of the du-tahl by as.saulting which the fort was taken. 

All houses in Chandiri, whether of high or low, are built of stone, 
those of chiefs being laboriously carved ; ^ those of the lower 
classes are also of stone but are not carved. They are covered in Fol. 335^. 
with stone-slabs instead of with earthen tiles. In front of the 
fort are three large tanks made by former governors who threw 
dams across and made tanks round about it ; their ground lies 
high .3 It has a small x\^lx {darydeha), Bctvva*^ by name, which 
may be some 3 ktirohs (6 m.) from Chandiri itself ; its water is 
noted in Hindustan as excellent and pleasant drinking. It is 
a perfect little river {daryd-ghina). In its bed lie piece after 
piece of sloping rock [qididr)^ fit for making houses.^' Chandiri is 
90 kurohs ( 1 80 m.) by road to the south of Agra. In Chandiri the 
altitude of the Pole-star (?) i.s 25 degrees.^ 

{in. Enforced change of campaign}) 

{fan. goth — fnmdda I. Sth) At dawn on Thursday we went 
round the fort and dismounted beside Mallu Khan’s tank.^ 

^ Thi.s is the “ Kirat-.sagar ” of Cunningham’s Flan of Chandiri ; it is mentioned 
under this name by Luard {l.c. i, 210). “ Kirat ” represents Kirfi or Kirit Singh who 

ruled in Gualiar from 1455 to 1479 Al>., there ahso making a tank (Luard, l.c. i, 232). 

‘ For illu.strative photograjihs see Luard, l.c. vol.i, i)art iv. 

I have taken this sentence to apply to the location of the tanks, hut with some 
doubt ; they are on the table-land. 

Babur appears to have written Betwi, this form being in M.SS. I have read the 
name to be tliat of the river Betwa which is at a considerable distance from the fort. 

But .some writers dispraise its waters where Babur praises. 

(]ia means a slope or .slant ; here it may describe tilted strata, .such as would 
provide slabs for roofing and split easily for building purposes. [See next note. ) 

''imdrat qllmdq rnundsib. This has been read to mean that t})e qidlar provide 
good sites (Mems. & M^ms.), hut pp.sition, distance from the protection of the fori, 
and the merit of local stone for building incline me to read the word.s quoted above as 
referring to the convenient lie of the stone for building purposes. (.S>f preceding note. ) 

7 Chandin-da judai {jady]-nin)^ irtiqd^i yigirma-bisk darja dur\ Krskine, p.378, 

Chanderi is situated in the 25th degree of N. latitude ; de Courteille, ii, 334, La 
hauteur du Capricorne () Tchanderi est de 25 degrees. The latitude of Chandiri, it 
may be noted, vs 24° 43'. U does not appear to me indisputable that what Babur 
says here is a statement of latitude. The word judai (or jah^ means both Pole-star 
and the Sign (Capricorn. M. de Courteille translates the quoted sentence as I have 
done, but with Capricorn for Pole-star. My acquaintance with such expressions in 
Prench does not allow me to know whether his words are a statement ol latitude. 

It occurs to me against this being so, that Babur uses.other words when he gives the 
latitude of Samarkand (f. 44/>) ; and also that he has shewn attention to the Pole-star 
as a guide on a journey (f. 203, where he uses the more common word Qutb). Perhaps 
he notes its lower altitude when he is far south, in the way he noted the first rise of 
Canopus to his view (f. 125). 

^ Mallu Khan was a noble of MMwa, who became ruler of Malwa in 153 ^ or 
1533 AD. [?], under the style of Qadir Shah. 
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We had come to Chandiri meaning, after taking it, to move 
against Raising, Bhilsan, and Sarangpur, pagan lands depen- 
dent on the pagan Salahu’d-din, and, these taken, to move on 
Rana Sanga in Chitur. But as that bad news had come, the 
begs were summoned, matters were discussed, and decision made 
that the proper course was first to see to the rebellion of those 
malignants. Chandiri was given to the Ahmad Shah already 
mentioned, a grandson of SI. Nlsiru’d-din ; 50 laks from it were 
made khalsa ; ^ Mulla Apaq was entrusted with its military- 
collectorate, and left to reinforce Ahmad Shah with from 2 to 
3000 Turks and Hindustanis. 

p'o!. 336 . {Feb. 2nd) This work finished, we marched from Mallu Khan’s 
tank on Sunday the nth of the first Jumada, with the intention 
of return (north), and dismounted on the bahk of the Ikirhanpur- 
water. 

{Feb. 9th) On Sunday again, Yakka Khwaja and JaTir Khwaja 
were sent from Bandir to fetch boats from Kaloi to the Kanar- 
passage. 

{Feb. 22nd) On Saturday the 24th of the month we dismounted 
at the Kanar-passage, and ordered the army to begin to cross. 
{n. Nezvs of the rebels.) 

News came in these days that the expeditionary force ^ had 
abandoned Qanuj also and come to Rapri, and that a strong 
body of the enemy had assaulted and taken Shamsabad although 
Abu’l-muhammad the lancer must have strengthened it . 3 There 
was delay of 3 or 4 days on one side or other of the river before 
the army got across. Once over, we moved march by march 
towards Qanuj, sending scouting braves {qdzdq yigJtldr) ahead 
to get news of our opponents. Two or three marches from Qanuj , 
news was brought that MaVufs son had fled on seeing the dark 
mass of the news-gatherers, and got away. Biban, Bayazid and 
MaVuf, on hearing news of us, crossed Gang (Ganges) and seated 
themselves on its eastern bank opposite Qanuj, thinking to prevent 
our passage. 

* i.e. paid direct to the royal treasury. 

* This is the one concerning which bad news reached Babur just before Chandiri 
was taken. 

3 This presumably is the place offered to Medini Rao (f. 333^), and Bikramajit 

(f.343). 
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{o. A bridge made over the Ganges.) 

{Feb. 2 jtli) On Thursday the 6th of the latter Jumada we 
passed Qanuj and dismounted on the western bank of Gan<^^ 

Some of the braves went u[) and down the river and took boats Fol. 336^. 
by force/ brinj^ing in 30 or 40, large or small. Mir Muhammad 
the raftsman was sent to find a place convenient for making 
a bridge and to collect requisites for making it He came back 
a|)proving of a [)lace about a kuroJi (2 m.) below the camp. 
Ifnergetic overseers were told off for the work, Ustad ‘Ali-quh 
placed the mortar for his stone-discharge near where the bridge 
was to be and shewed himself active in discharging it. Mustafa 
Runil had the culverin-carts crossed over to an island below 
the place for the bridge, and from that island began a culverin 
-discharge, h.xcellent matchlock fire was made from a i)ost ^ 
raised above the bridge. Malik Oasim Miighul and a very few 
men went across the river once or twice and fought excellently 
{yakhshilav aurushtilar). With equal boldness I^aba SI. and 
Darwish SI. also crossed, but went with tlie insufficient number 
of from 10 to 15 men ; they went after the Jfvening Prayer and 
came back without fighting, with nothing done; the)' were much 
blamed for this crossing of theirs. At last Malik Oasim, grown 
bold, attacked the enemy’s camp and, by shooting arrbws into 
it, drew him out (?) 0 he came with a mass of men and an 
elephant, fell on Malik Qasim and hurried him off. Malik 
Qasim got into a boat, but before it could put off, the elephant fol. 337. 
came up and swamped it. In that encounter Malik Q^bsim died. 

In the days before the bridge was finished Ustad ‘Ali-quh did 
good things in stone-di.scharge {yakhshllar task aiti), on the first 
day discharging 8 stones, on the .second 16, and going on equally 
well for 3 or 4 day.s. These stones he di.scharged from the Gha/.i 
-mortar which is so-called because it was u.sed in the battle with 
Rana Sanga the pagan. There had been another and larger 
mortar which burst after di.scharging one stone.*^ The match- 
lockmen made a mass {yjdlin) of discharges, bringing down many 

' Obviously for the bridge. 

= m:ljar (set' f. 333 n.). Here the word would mean befittingly a proteclccl 
standing-place, a reluge, such as matchlocknien used (f, 217 and Inde.v s.n. aruda). 

^ sighirurdl, a vowel-variant, perhap.s, of su^s^huruidi. 

^ f. 331/'. This passage shews that Babur’s mortars were few. 
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men and horses ; they shot also slave-workmen running scared 
away (?) and men and horses passing-by/ 

{March nth) On Wednesday the 19th of the latter Jumada 
the bridge being almost finished, we marched to its head. The 
Afghans must have ridiculed the bridge-making as being far 
from completion.^ 

{March 12th) The bridge being ready on Thursday, a small 
body of foot-soldiers and Lahorts went over. Fighting as small 
followed. 

{p. Encounter with the Afghans) 

{March ijth) On Friday the royal corps, and the right and 
left hands of the centre crossed on foot. The whole body of 
Afghans, armed, mounted, and having elephants with them, 
attacked us. They hurried off our men of the left hand, but 
our centre itself {i.e. the royal corps) and the right hand stood 
337^- firm, fought, and forced the enemy to retire. Two men from 
these divisions had galloped ahead of the rest ; one was dis- 
mounted and taken ; the horse of the other was struck again 
and again, had had enough, ^ turned round and when amongst 
our men, fell down. On that day 7 or 8 heads were brought 
in ; many of the enemy had arrow or matchlock wounds. 
Fighting went on till the Other Prayer. That night all who 
had gone across were made to return ; if (more) had gone over 
on that Saturday s eve,^ most of the enemy would probably 
have fallen into our hands, but this was in my mind : — Last 
year we marched out of SikrI to fight Rana Sanga on Tuesday, 
New-year’s-day, and crushed that rebel on Saturday ; this year 
we had marched to crush these rebels on Wednesday, New- 
year’s-day, 5 and it would be one of singular things, if we beat 
them on Sunday. So thinking, we did not make the rest of 


’ nufur qul-lar-din ham karka hila rah rawa klshi u at aitilar, a difficult sentence. 

Af^hdnlar kupruk bdghldmdq^ni istib'dd qilib tamaskkur qllurldr aikandur. 
The ridicule will have been at slow progress, not at the bridge-making itself, since 
pontoon- bridges were common (Irvine’s Army of the Indian Moghuls). 

3 tuildb ; Fers. trs. uftdn u khezdn., limping, or falling and rising, a translation 
raising doubt, because such a mode of progression could hardly have allowed escape 
from pursuers. 

^ Anglic^, on Friday night. 

s According to the Persian calendar, New-year’s-day is that on which the Sun 
enters Aries. 
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the army cross. The enemy did not come to fight on Saturday, 
but stood arrayed a long way off. 

[Sunday March i Sth — Jumdda II. 2jrd) On this day the 
carts were taken over, and at this same dawn the army was 
ordered to cross. At beat of drum news came from our scouts 
that the enemy had fled. Chin-timur SI. was ordered to lead 
his army in pursuit and the following leaders also were made 
pursuers who should move with the Sultan and not go beyond 
his word : — Muhammad ‘Ah Jang-jang, IJusamu’d-din ‘All (son) 
of Khalifa, Muhibb-i-‘ali (son) of Khalifa, Kuki (son) of Baba 
Oashqa, Dost-i-muhammad (son) of Baba Qashqa, Baqi of Fol. 338. 
Tashkmt, and Red VVali. I crossed at the Sunnat Prayer. 

The camels were ordered to be taken over at a passage seen 
lower down. That Sunday we dismounted on the bank of 
standing-water within a kuroh of Bangarmawu.^ Those ap- 
pointed to pursue the Afghans were not doing it well; they 
had dismounted in l^angarmawu and were scurrying off at the 
Mid-day Prayer of this same Sunday. 

[March i6th — Jumdda IL 2^th) At dawn we dismounted on 
the bank of a lake belonging to Bangarmawu. 

[q. A rrival of a Chaghatdl cousin?^ 

On this same day [March i6tli) Tukhta-bugha SI. a son of my 
mother’s brother [dado) the Younger Khan [Ahmad Cliaghatdi) 
came and waited on me. 

[March 21 st) On Saturday the 29th of the latter Jumada 
I visited Laknau, cros.scd the Gui-water " and dismounted. 

This day I batlied in the Gui-water, Whether it was from 
water getting into my ear, or whether it was from the effect of 
the climate, is not known, but my right ear was obstructed and 
for a few days there was much pain.^ 

f r. The campaign continued.) 

One or two marches from Aud (Oudh) some-one came from 
Chin-timur SI. to say, “ The enemy is seated on the far side of 

' so-spelled in the Ilai. MS. ; by de Courteille Banguermadu ; the two forms may 
represent I he same one of the Arabic .script. 

* or (iui, from the context clearly the Gumti. Jarrett gives Godi as a name of the 
Gumli ; (hii and (iodi may be the same word in the Arabic script. 

3 Some MSS. read that there was not much pain. 
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the river Sird[a ?] let His Majesty send help.” We depiached a 
reinforcement of looo braves under Qaracha. 

[March 2 Sih) On Saturday the 7th of Rajab we dismounted 
ol. 338/^. 2 or 3 kurohs from Aud above the junction of the Gapar (( lOji a j 
and Sird[a]. Till today Shaikh Rayazid will have been on the 
other side of the Sird[a] opposite ^ud, sendiiu,' letters to thd 
Sultan and discussing with him, but the Sultan getting to know 
his deceitfulness, sent word to Qaracha at the Mid-da)^ Prayer 
and made ready to cross the river On Qaracha’s joining him, 
they crossed at once to where wer ‘ some 50 horsemen with 3 or 
4 elephants. These men could make no stand ; they fled ; a few 
having been dismounted, the heads cut off were sent in. 

1 ^'ollowing the Sultan there crossed over Bi-khub (var. Ni-khub) 
SI. and Tardi Beg (the brother) of Quj Beg, and Baba Chuhra 
(the Brave), and Baqi shaghawal. Those who had crossed first 
and gone on, pursued Shaikh Bayazid till the Evening Prayer, 
but he flung himself into the jungle and escaped. Chin-timur 
dismounted late on the bank of standing-water, rode on at mid- 
night after the rebel, went as much as 40 kurohs (80 m.), and 
came to where Shaikh Bayazid s family and relations [nisha ?) 
had been ; they however must have fled. He sent gallopers 
off in all directions from that place ; Baqi shaghdzval and a few 
braves drove the enemy like sheep before them, overtook the 
fiimily and brought in some Afghan prisoners. 

We stayed a few days on that ground (near Aud) in order to 
settle the affairs of Aud. People praised the land lying along 
the Sird[a] 7 or 8 kurohs (14-16 m.) above Aud, saying it was 
hunting-ground. Mir Muhammad the raftsman was sent out 
and returned after looking at the crossings over the Gaga, water 
(Gogra) and the Sird[a]-water (Chauka ?). 

Fol. 339. [April 2 nd) On Thursday the 12th of the month I rode out 
intending to hunt.^ 

' I lake this to be the Kali Sarda-Chauka affluent of the Gogra and not its Sarju 
or Saru one. To so take it seems warranted by tlje context ; there could be no need 
for^lhe fords on the Sarju to be examined, and its position is not suitable. 

^ Unfortunately no record of the hunting-expedition survives. 
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Here, in all known texts of the Bdbur-ndma there is a break 
of the narrative betweeji April 2nc] and Sep. i8th 1528 AD. — 
Jnmada II. 1 2th 934 All. and Muharram 3rd 935 AIL, which, 
whether intentional or accidental, is unexplained by Babur’s 
personal circumstances. It is likely to be due to a loss of pages 
from Babur’s autograph manuscript, happening at some time 
preceding the making of either of the Persian translations of his 
writings and of the Elphinstone and Haidarabad transcripts. 
Though such a loss might have occurred easily during the storm 
chronicled on f. 376 /^ it seems likely that ILabur would then have 
become aware of it and have made it good. A more probable 
explanation of the loss is the danger run by Humayun’s library 
during his exile from rule in Hindustan, at which same time 
may well have occurred the seeming loss of the record of 936 
and 937 All. 

a. Transactions of the period of the lacuna, 

Mr. P'rskine notes {Menis, p.38in.) that he found the gap in 
all MSS. he saw and that historians of Hindustan throw no light 
upon the tiansactions of the period. Much can be gleaned how- 
ever as to Babur’s occupations during the 5 :: months of the lacuna 
from his chronicle of 935 AH. which makes several references to 
occurrences of “ last year ” and also allows several inferences to 
be drawn. PVom this source it becomes known that the Afghan 
campaign the record of which is broken by the gap, was carried 
on and that in its course Bfibur was at Jun-pur (f. 365), Chausa 
*(^ 3 ^ 5 ^) Baksara \ that he swam the Ganges 

(f. 366 / 5 ?), bestowed Sariin on a h'armuli Shaikh-zada (f. 374/^ and 
f* 377 )» negociated with Rami Sanga’s son Bikramajit (f. 342/;), 
ordered a Char-bagh laid out (f.3-l0), and was ill for 40 days 
(f.346/^). It may be inferred too that he visited Dulpur (f. 353 ^)» 
recalled ‘Askari (f. 339), sent Khwaja Dost-i-khawand on family 
affairs to Kabul (6345/^), and was much pre-occupied by the 
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disturbed state of Kabul his letters to Hiimavun and Khwaia 
Kalan written in 935 AH. )-^ 

It is not easy to follow the dates of events in 935 AH. because 
in many instances only the day of the week or a “ next day ” 
is entered. 1 am far from sure that one passai^e at least now 
found .v.^. 935 AH. does not belong to 934AH. It is not in the 
Hai. Codex (where its place would have been on f. 363/^), and, so 
far as I can see, does not fit with the dates of 935A[I. It will 
be considered with least trouble with its context and my riotes 
f. 363/^ and ff. 366-366/^. 

d. Remarks on the lacuna. 

One interesting biographical topic is likely to have found 
mention in the missing record, viz. the family difficulties which 
led to ‘Askan’s supersession by Kamran in the government of 
Multan (f. 359 )* 

Another is the light an account of the second illness of 934 AH. 
might have thrown on a considerable part of the Collection of 
verses already written in Hindustan and now known to us as the 
Rdmpur Diwdn. The Bdbtir-ndma allows the dates of much of 
its contents to be known, but tiiere remain [)ocms which seetn 
prompted by the self-examination of some illness not found in 
the B.N. It contains the metrical version of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l 
-lah’s Wdlidiyyah of which Habur writes on f 346 and it is dated 
Monday Rabi‘ 11 . 15th 935 AH. (Dec. 39th 1528AD.). I surmise 
that the reflective verses following the Wd/idiyya/i belong to the 
40 days’ illness of 934 AH. />. were composed in the period of 
the lacuna. The Collection, as it is in the “Rampur Diwan ”, went 
to a friend who was probably Khwaja Kalan ; it may have been 
the only such collection made by Ikibur. No other copy of it 
has so far been found. It has the character of an individual gift 
with verses specially addressed to its recipient. Any light upon 
it which may have vanished with pages of 934AH. is an appreci- 
able loss. 

' One hislorian, Ah mad iyadgar .states in his Tarikh-i-saldtln-i-ajdghina that l^abur 
went to Labor immediately after his capture of Chandiri, and on Ijis return journey 
In Agra suppressed in the Panj-ah a lising of the Mundahar (or, Mandhar) Rajputs. 
His date is discredited by Babur’s existing narrative of 934 AH. as also by the absence 
in Q35 AH. of allusion to either episode. My husband who has considered the matter, 
advises me tliat the Labor visit may have been made in 936 or early in 937 AH. [These 
are a period of which the record is lost or, less probably, was not written.] 
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(<7. Arrivnls at Court) 

(.SV/, l8tJi) On Friday the 3rd^ of Miiharram, Askar? whom 
I had summoned for the good (^f Multan before I moved out 
for Chandiri, waited on me in the private-house/^ 

C ep‘ ^9^) Next day waited on mo the historian Kliwand 
-amir, Maulana Shihab^ the enigmatist, and Mir Ibrahim the 
harper a relation of Vunas-i-kdi, u'ho had all come out of Her? 
long before, wishing to wait on me'’ 

[h. Babur starts for Giiahar.y 

iSrp. 20th) W'ith the intention of visiting Guahar which 
in books they write G;dirir;' 1 crossed the Jun the Other 

■ F.ij)!). MS. f. 2()2 ; I.(). ’[5 f. / )7/yiii(l 21 7 I. 231/^ ; JA’w.s. |>. 382. Here the 
KIphirisroiK' MS. recoinineiK'cs alter la utni e\t*‘j)()jn^ Iron) l lai. MS, f. 312/;. 

• Sec Appendix S •— ('ont^'num; ihr (uunt.; of OJS 

^ Wsk.ir'i was now ahoiil 12 \'e.ir'. oM. He was suceetaled iii Multan l»y In'- elder 
SiolluT Kannan, trans'erreil Iroiii <' )andali.tr j Indt x ; jKAS. 190S p. 829 jiara. 1 1 ) f 
d’his traiisfei, it is sale to say, was due to llahur’s resolve to kei.‘]) Kahul in his own 
haiiils, a resolve which his letters t(» 1 1 uina van ( I, 34S), to Kannan ( 1 . 359 ), ^nid to 
Khwipa Kalan (I. 359) alti'st, as well as do • inovtanents of his laniil)' at tliiji time. 
\\’hat would make the stronger j^ovt-rnment (»l l\amt.\n .seem now more' “ for tliej2<^^>d 
of Mvdtan " than tlial ol ihecluld Wskanarethe tliluelu incursions, mentioned some- 
what later (f. 355^) havin^t ^heii oreuired more than once. 

** d lus will be his own house in the ( iarden-ol-eight -paradises, the Char-h:'ij;li begun 
in 93 - Alt- (August I52() ad.). 

' dd) tins name Kbw'aiid-amn adds Ahmadud liaqiri. perhap; a pen-name ; be also 
quotes verses of Slnlialfs {/Jabihn' s-s/ya?' lilh. ed. iii,35^>). 

'' Khwand-amir’s account of bis going into llmduslan is that he left his “dear 
home” (flerat) for (daiulaliar in mid-Shawwal 933 ail (mid-july 1527 ad.); that 
on Juinada 1 . lotli 934 Alt. (Feh. isl 152SAD. ) he set out from Qandahar on the 
hazardous journey into Hindustan ; and that owing to the distance, heat, setting in 
o( tlie Rains, and breadth ot rapid rivers, be was ^eveii months on tlie wav. lie 
mention^ no fellow-travellers, Inil be gives as tlie day o| his arrival in .Agia the one 
on which Babur says he presented himself at (djurt. (Ki^r an account of annoyanci's 
and misfortunes to which he was subjected under Au/.heg rule in Herat str Journal (/os 
Sd 7 >ans\ July 1843, pp. 389, 393, (^uatrenuae’s art. ) 

7 (d.>ncefning (iualiai sor Cunningham's .9-' e//ee/(^v<</.''.S/o7V’4' /\’e/>ec/.r vol. ii ; Louis 
Rousselel ^ It fnde des Rajas % Lepel (Irillln’s lanioii^ Monumonts of Contra/ India, 
especially lor ii S photographs ; Cazeftirr of India : Luard's Ca-A'ttoer of (Cvalior, text 
and photographs ; Ifavels of lector Mundy Hakluyt Society ed. Iv. d'emple, ii, 61, 
especially lor its picture of (lie fort and Jlote (p. 02) enumeiating early writeis on 
Guahar. Of F^^rsian hooks tliere is Jalal IJisan't Iari/Jid iIuuiii('rd>ar[VK'\\. Add. 
16,859) and Hiraman’s (B. M. Add. 16, cO) unjicknowledged version of it, which is of 
the B, M. MSS. the more legible. 

® Perhaps this stands for GwalVdwar, the form seeming to he used by jalal Hisari, 
and having good traditional sup^iort (Cunningham p, 373 and Luard p. 2 jS). 
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Prayer of Sunday the 5th of the month, went into the fort of 
Agra to bid farewell to P^akhr-i-jahan Begun and Khadija- 
sultan Begim who were to start for Kabul in a few da)'.s, and 
got to horse. Muhammad-i>zaman Mirza asked for leave and 
stayed behind in Agra. That night we did 3 or 4 kiirohs f6-8 ni.) 
of the road, dismounted near a large lake [kul) and there slept. 

{Sep. 2ist) We got through the Pra\Tr somewhat before 
time {Mull. 6th) and rode on, nooned ^ on the bank of the 
Gamb[h]ir-water and went on shortly after the Midoki)- Prayer. 
On the way we atc^ powders mixed with the flour of j):irched 
339^. grain, ^ Mulla Rafi‘ having prepared them for raising the spirits. 
They were found ver\' distasteful and unsavour\\ Near the Other 
Prayer we dismounted a kuroh (2 m.) west of Dulpur, at a [)lace 
where a garden and house had been ordered made.^ 

(e. JlPrk in Dulpur [Dhulpur).) 

That place is at the end of a beaked hill,^ its beak being of 
solid red building-stone j, I had ordered the (beak 

of the) hill cut down (dressed down?) to the ground-level and 
that if there remained a sufficient height, a house was to be cut 
out in it, if not, it was to be leve led and a tank {hauD cut out* 
in its top. As it was not found high enough for a house, Lhtad 
Shfdi Muhammad the stone-cutter was ordered to level it and 
cut out an octagonal, roofed tank. North of this tank the 
ground is thick with trees, md.ng<i)C:^. j(hnaji [Eugenia janiholana), 
all sorts of trees ; amongst them I had ordered a well made, 
10 b)' 10 ; it was almo.st ready ; its water goes to the afore-named 
tank. To the north of this tank SI. Sikandar’s dam is flung across 
(ihe valley) ; on it houses have been built, and above it the waters 
of the Rains gather into a great lake. On the east of this lake 
is a garden ; I ordered a seat and four-pillared platform {talar) 

‘ iushlanlb. i.c. tlicy took rest and food toj^fther at mid-day. 

’ This .seems to he the conjoined (/amhhir and Banganga winch i.s crossed by the 
Agra-Dln'ilpiir road [G. of /. Alias, Sl)eet 34). 

3 auhiuq, the plural of which shews tliat more than one partook of tlie powders 
{sajiif). 

♦ T. Itih/rnt. Hindi saffu (Shaw). M. de Courteillc’.s variant translation may Ijc due 
to his reading for talqan, ialghaq, Jlot, ivqitiition (his Diet, s.n.) and jV, wind, lor 
b'i!a. with. 

5 in 933 All. f. 330A 

“ l iach beaked promontory ” (Lycidas). Our name “ .Selsey-bill ” is an English 
instance of Babur’s: (not infrequent) lums/iuq^ beak, bill of a bird. 
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to be cut out in the solid rock on that same side, and a mosque Fol. 340. 
built on the western one. 

(Sepl. 22nd and 2jyd—MuJi. yth and Sth) On account of these 
various works, we stayed in Dillpur on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

{d. jonrnev to Gudluir resumed^) 

{Sc/. 2.ftli) On Thursday we rode on, crossed the Charnbal- 
river and made the Mid-day ITayer on its bank, between the 
two rra)'crs (the Mid-day and the Afternoon) bestirred our- 
selves to leave tliat place, passed the Kawari and dismounted. 

The Kawari-water beinq hi<^di through rain, vve cros.sed it by 
boat, making the horses swim over. 

{Sc/. 2^tli) Next clay, Friday which was ’Ashur {MuJi. lot/i)^ 
we rode on, took our nooning at a village on the road, and at 
the Bed-time ITayer dismounted a kuroh north of Gualiar, in a 
Char-bagh ordered made last year.^ 

(Sc/. 26th) Ridingon next day after the Mid-day Prayer, we 
visited the low hills to the north of Gualiar, and the Praying- 
place, went into the fort ‘ through the Gate called Hati-pul 
which joins Man-sing’s huildings(‘/;;A/;M/ 3 ), and dismounted, close 
to the Other Prayer, at those i^imdratldr)^ of Raja BikramajJt 
in which Rahim-dad 5 had .settled himself. 

* No orUcr about this Char-bagh is in existing annals of 934 AH. Such order is 
likely to have been given after Ikibur’s return from his operations against the Afghans, 
in his account (jf which the annals of 934 ah. break off. 

- The fort-hill atthe northern end is 300ft. high, at the southern end, 274 ft. ; its 
length from north to south i.s 1,^ m. ; its breadth varies from bex) ft. opposite the main 
entrance (Hati-pul) to 2,8f)ofl. in the middle opposite the great temple (Sas-bhao). 

Cf. Cunningham p. 330 and Appendix K, lu loro, for his J'lan (>f Cualiar. 

3 This Arabic plural m.ay have been prompted by the grealnes.s and distinction of 
Man-sing’s con.struetion.s, Cf. Index bcicof hoi^haf. 

* A translation point concerning the (Arabic) word ^imarat is that the words 
“palace pal an ”, and “residence” used for it respectively by Ivrskinc, de Cour- 
leille, and, previous to the Hindu.stan Section, by myself, are loo limited in meaning 
to serve for Babur’s u.ses of it in Hindustan ; and this (i) because he uses it throughout 
his writings for buildings under palatial rank (c.^n tho.se of higli and low in Chandiri) ; 

(2) because he uses it in Hindibstan for non-residerilial buildings {e.p;. for the Badalgarh 
outwork, and a Hindu temple /A) ; and (3) because he u.scs it for the word 

“ building” in the term building-stone, f. 335/^ and f. fluildhtg is the compre- 

hensive word under which all his u.ses of it group. For labouring this point a trui.sm 
pleads my excuse, namely, that a man’s vocabulary being characteristic of himself, for 
a translator to increase or diminish it is to intrude on his |)ersonality, and this the 
more when an autobiography is concerned. Hence my search here (as elsewhere) for 
an English grouping word is part of an endeavour to re.strict the vocabulary of my 
tran.slation to the limits of my author’s. 

5 Jalal IJisan describes “Khwaja Rahim -dad ” as a paternal-nephew of Mahdi 
Khwaja. Neither man has been introduced by Babur, as it is his rule to introduce 
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To-night I elected to take opium because of car-ache ; another 
reason was the shining of the moon/ 


{e. Visit to the Rajas palaces,) 

(Sep. 2 *]th) Opium sickness gave me much discomfort next 
day {Muh. J2th) ; I vomited a good deal. Sickness notwith- 
standing, I visited the buildings {pjfuiratlar) of Man-sing and 
Fob 34o5. J^ikramajit thoroughly. They are wonderful buildings, entirely 
of hewn stone, in heavy and iinsymmctrical blocks however.'^ Of 
all the Rajas’ buildings Man-sing’s is the best and loftiest. It 
is more elaborately worked on its eastern face than on the others. 
This face may be 4c to 50 ^ari (yards) high,'^ and is entire)}' of 
hewm stone, whitened with plaster.-^ In parts it is four storeys 
high ; the lower two are very dark ; we went through them with 


'JVhen he first mentions a person of importance, by particulars of family, c/c. Ikah 
men became di.sloyal in 935 AH. (1529 ad.) as will he loiind referred to by l!at)ui. 
Jalal Ilisarl .supplements itabur’s brief account of their misconduct and Shaikh 
Muhammad Chaus' mediation in 936 AH. id)! knowled}.jc of hi.s contribution 1 am 
indebted to my husband's perusal of the Tdrikh-i-Civaiiawar. 

^ Erskine notes that Indians and Persians rei,»ard moonshine as cold but this only 
faintly expresses the wide-spread fear of moon-.stroke expressed in the P.sahn (l2l v. 6), 
“The Sun shall not smile thee f>y day, nor the Moon by nipht.” 

“ A^^anha Ink haluk u (n siydq. Ilmin.sky fp. 44 tj has baliik baiuk hut without 
textual warrant and perhaps following Erskine, a.s lie .says, speaking generally, that he 
has done in case of need (llminsky’s Preface). Botli Erskine and de Tourteille, 
working, it must be remembered, without the help of detailed modern de.scripti(jns and 
pictures, took the aliove words to say tlvat the buildings were scattered and without 
symmetry, luil tVicy are not scattered and certainly Man sing’s has symmetry. 

1 surmise that the words (]UOted above do not refer to the b\nldings themselves Iml to 
the stones of which tliey are made. T.luk means heavy, and T. baiuk (? block j 
means a thing ilivided off, here a block of stone. Such blocks might lie bi siydif, 
i.c. irregular in si/.e. To take the words in this way does not contradict known 
circumstances, and is verbally correct. 

3 The Rajas’ buildings Babur could compare were Raja Ivarna (or Kirtij's [who ruled 
from 1454 (0 1479 AD. 1 , Raja Man-sing’s [ i486 to 1516 ai>. ], and Raja Bikramajit’s 
[1516 to 1526 AD. when lie was killed at Jkinipat]. 

^ The height of the eastern face is lOO ft. and of the western 60 ft. The total length 
from north to .south of the outside wall is 3CX) ft. ; the hreaiftfi of the residence from 
ea.st to west 160 ft. The 300 It. of length appears to be that of the residence and 
service-courtvard (Cunningham p. 347 and i’late Ixxxvii). 

5 kaj bila dqdrUlb. 'Phcrc can be little doubt that a white pediment would show 
up the coloured tiles of the upper part of the palace-walls more than would pale red 
sandstone. These tiles were so profuse as to name the Imilding ClnL Mandir ( 1 ‘aintcd 
Mandir). (yuided by Babur’s statement, Cunningham s(night lor and found plaster 
in crevices of carved work ; from which one surmises that the white coating approved 
itself to successors of Man-sing. [It may he noted that the word Mandir is in the 
same case for a translator as is Cmdrat (f. 339.6 n. ) since it requires a grouping word 
*0 cover its uses for temple, palace, and less exalted buildings.] 
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candles.’ On one every) side of tiiis buildinj.^ are five cupolas ^ 
haviny between each two of them a smaller one, square after the 
fashion of 1 lindilstan. On the larger ones are fastened sheets 
of gilded co[)per. (.)n the r)utsiHe of the walls is painted-tile 
work, th(‘ semblance (jf }>lanlain-trees l)cing .shewn all round with 
green tiles. In a basli(ai of the eastern front is the llati-pul,^ 
hall being wliat these peo[)le call an elc[)hant, pill, a gate. 

A sculptured image of an elcjdiant witli two drivers ifll-hdu)^ 
stands at the out-going {cJihjis/i) (A this (iate ; it is exactl\^ like an 
elei^hant ; from it the gate is called Mati-pCd. A window in the Fol. 34 
lowest store)' where the building has fcHir, looks towards this 
elephant ai;d gives a near view of it.-^ The cupolas wliich have 
been mentioned alx)ve are themselves the to{)irK)st stage 
of the l)uilding ; the sitting-rooms arc on the .second storey 
{inlidijat), in a hollow^ even p they are rather airless places althougli 
I lindustani pains have been taken with them.® Tlie buildings of 
Man-sing's s(ai Ihkramajit are in a central position [aurtadci] on 
the north side of the fort.'^ d'he son’s buildings do not match 
the father’s. 1 le iias made a great dome, very dark but grow'ing 
lighter if one stays awhile in it.’^' Under it is a smaller building 

' 'I'hc lower two htoreys arc not only backed by solid ground but, except near the 
Ilati pill, liavr the nsf ol ground in front of them winch It'd JEihur to .say they were 
“even in a pit ” idif/i/fn ). 

" MSS. \ary between har and hir, every and one, in tins sentence. It may be right 
to read hii\ arul apply it only to the eastern facade as that on whicli there were most 
cupolas. 1'liere arc fewer on the south side, which still stands (Luard’s photo. No. 37). 

The ground rise^ steejrly from tins Gale to an inner one, called Hawa-pul from 
the rush of air [hauui] through it. 

* (ainningham says the rulers were the Raja and a driver. Perhaps they W'ere a 
mahout and his mate. ’Phe statue stood to tiie left on exit [diu/ish). 

5 This wnndow will have been close to the (iate where no mound interferes with 
outlook. 

‘ Rooni.s ojiening on inner and open courts appear to lorm the tlhrd story of the 
residence. 

''' T. ihuqur^ liollow, pit. This storey isdark and unvcntilaled, a condition due to 
small window.s, absence of tlirough drauglit, and tlie adjacent mound. Cunningham 
comments on its disadvantage.s. 

A^^ariha Jlindiistdm takallufldr qtllh itirldr wall hi hawdifk-rdq ynrldr dur. 

Perhaps amongst the pains taken were those demanded for dunk'has. I regret that 
Erskine’s translation of this passage, so .superior to my owm in literary merit, does 
not suit the Turki original. lie worked from the Persian translation, and not only 
so, but with a le.ss rigid rule of tran.slalion than binds me w'hen working on Babur's 
ipsissima verba [Mems. p. 384 ; Cunningham p. 349 ^ Euard p. 226). 

Tlie words aurld dd make apt contrast between the outside piosition of Man-sing’s 
buildings which helped to ftTin the fort-w-all, and Bikramajit’s wiiich were further in 
except perhaps one wall of his courtyard (.sec Cunningham’s Plate Ixxxiii). 

Cunningham (p.'35o) .says tliis was originally a hara-duri, a twelve-doored open 
hall, and must have been light. His “originally” points to the view' that the hall 
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into whichno light comes from any side. When Rahim-dad settled 
down in Hikramajit’s buildings, he made a rather small hall 
[klchlkrdq tdldri^^hlna] on the top of this domed i^dom Ihkra- 
majit’s buildings a road has been made to liis father's, a road 
such that nothing is seen of it from outside and nothing known 
of it inside, a quite enclosed road.*' 

After visiting these buildings, we rode to a college Rahiir-dad 
Vol 3-0^. made the side of a large tank, there enio\a.:(l a flower- 
garden ’ he had laid out, and went late to where the c.iinp ^vas 
in the Charbagh. 

( /. Ra/ih)i~(idd's floiver-f^ardcn . ) 

Rahim-dad has {)lanted a great numbers of flowers in his gardeii 
{bd^:;hcJia), many being beautiful red oleanders. In the.se places 
the oleander-flower is peach, those of (iualiar are beautiful, 
deep red. I took .some of them to Agra and had tluun planted 
in gardens there. On the south of the garden is a large lake '' 
where the waters of the Rains gather ; on the west of it is 
a lofty idol-house,^ side by side with which SI. Shihabu'd-dm 
Alltmlsh (Altamsh) made a Friday mo.sque ; this is a very lofty 
building {dnidrat), the highest in the fort ; it is seen, with the fort, 
from the Dulpur-hill {cir. 30 m. away). People sa\^ the stone for 
it was cut out and brought from the large lake above-mentioned. 
Rahim-dad has made a wooden {ylghdch) tdldr in his garden, and 

had been altered before Babur saw it but a^ it wasonlv al)(>u( lo years old at that time, 
it was in its first iorm, presumably. Pcrliaps Babur .saw it in a bad li^dit. The 
dimensions CunninRliam gives of it suggest that the high dome must have been 
frequently ill lighted. 

‘ The word /oAir, having various apiilir.ations, is not easy to match with a single 
English word, nor can one be sure in all cases what it means, a platform, a hall, or 
etc. To find an equivalent for its diminutive liiiCir ^giina is still more diflieult. 
Rahnn-dad’s /J/or-ette will have stood on tlic Hat centre of the dome, raised on four 
pillars or [lerhaps with its roof only so-raised ; one is sure there would he a roof as 
protection against sun or moon. It may be noted that the dome is not visible outside 
from below, but is hidden by the continuation upwards of walls which form a mean- 
looking parallelogram of masonry. 

T. iur yfil. Concerning this hidden road . 17 V ( amningham p. 350 and Plate Ixxxvii. 

3 hat^hcha. The context shews that the garden was for flowers. For liahur’s 
distinctions iielween biii^^hcha., and hai^hat, see Index s.nn. 

^ shaft-din t.e. the rosy colour of peach flowers, perhaps lip-red (Sleinga.ss). 
B.abur's contrast seems to be between those red oleanders of Hindustan that are rosy- 
red, and the deep red ones li(“ found in (jiialiar. 

/'///, any large .slieet of water, natural or artificial (B:ibur). This one will be the 
Siiraj-kund (Sun-tank). 

^ This is the Tell Mandir, or Tclingana Mandir (Luard). C^f. Cunningham, p. 356 
and Luard p. 227 for accounts of it ; and G. of I. s.n. Teliagarhi for Teli Rajas. 
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porches at the ^ates, which, after the Hindustani fashion, are 
somevvliat low and shapeless. 

(^. The Urwah -valley.) 

{Sep. 2StJi) Next day {Muh. 13th) at the Mid-day Prayer we 
rode out to visit places in Gordiar we had not yet seen. We 
saw the Pmdrat called Badal^ar ' which is part of Man-sin^^’s 
fort {qila), went through the Hati-pul and across the fort to 
a place called Urwa f Urwah), which is a valley-bottom (^y/?/) on its 
western side. Though Urwa is outside the fort- wall running 
along the to[) of the hill, it has two stages {murtaba) of high 
wall at its mouth, d'he higher of these walls is some 30 or 40 
qdri (yards) high ; this is the longer one ; at each end it joins 
the wall of the fort. Tlic second w'all curves in and joins the 
middle part of the first ; it is the low^er and shorter of the tw^o. 
This curve of w'all will have been made for a water-thief ; ^ 
within it is a stepped well {wain) in which water is reached by 
10 or 15 steps. Above the Gate leading from the valley to this 
walled-well the name of SI. Shilifibu’d-dln Ailtmish (Altamsh) 
is inscribed, with the date 630 (ah. — 1233 AD.). Below' this 
outer wall and outside the fort there is a large lake which seems 
to dw'indle (at times) till no lake remains ; from it water goes 
to the water-thief There are two other lakes inside Urwa the 
water of which those who live in the fort prefer to all other. 

'Phree sides of Urwa are solid rock, not the red rock of Biana 
but one paler in colour. On these sides people have cut out 
idol-statues, large and small, one large statue on the south side 
being perhaj)s 20 qdri (yds.) high.^ These idols are shewm quite 

’ 7'his is a lar^"(‘ outwork reached from the Gale of the same name. Babur may 
have gone there specially to see the (jujari Mandir said by Cunningham to have been 
built by Man-sing's (iiijur wife Mriga-nayana( fawn-eyed). Cf. Cunningham p. 351 and, 
for other work done by the same Queen, in the s.e. corner of the fort, p. 344 ; Luard 
p. 226. In this place “construction” would serve to translate ^imarat (f. 34011.). 

^ db-duzd, a word conveying the notion of a stealthy taking of the water. The walls 
at the mouth of Urwa were built by Altamsh for the protection of its water for the fort. 
The date Babur mentions (a few lines further) is pre.sumai)ly that of their erection. 

3 Cunningham, who gives 57 ft. as the height of this statue, says Babur e.spmated 
it at 20 j^aZy or 40 ft.., but this is not so. Babur’s word is not^j^fla a measure of 24 fingers- 
breadth, but ^dn, the length from the tip of the shoulder to the fingers-ends ; it is 
about 33 inches, not less, I understand. Thus stated in ^dris Babur’s estimate of the 
height comes very near Cunningham’s, being a good 55 ft- 57 ft. (I may note that 
I have usually translated ^dri by “ y.ard ”, as the yard is its nearest English equivalent. 
The Pers. trs. of the B. N-. translates by po.ssibly a larger^as than that of 24fingers- 
breadth i.e. inches.) 


Fob 342. 
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naked without covering for the privities. Along the .sides of 
Fol. 342/^. the two Urwa lakes 20 or 30 wells have been dug, with water 
from which useful vegetables {sahzi kdrlikUir], flowers and trecss 
are grown. Urwa is not a bad place ; it is shut in fT. tur ) ; tlie 
idols are its defect; I, for niv part, ordered them destrov'cd.^ 

Going out of Urwa into the fort again, we en jo\'ed the window ^ 
of theSultani-pul which must have been closed through the j)agan 
time till now, went to Rahim-dad’s llower-garden at the Isvening 
Prayer, there dismounted and there slept. 

(Ji. A son of Rand Sangd 7icgocia!{'s 7oith Ini bar . ) 

{Sep. 2 gtJi) On Tuesday the 14th of the month c:im(^ people 
from Rana Sanga’s second son, Hikramajit Iw' name, who w ith 
his motlier Padmawati was in the fort of R.intanbur. before 
I rode out for Gualiar,'^ others had come from his great and 
trusted Hindu, Asuk by name, to indic.ite bikramajit’s sub- 
mission and obeisance and ask a subsistence-allowance of ju laks 
for him ; it had ueen settled at that time that pargaitas to the 
amount he asked should be bestc)wed on him, his men w'ere given 
leave to go, with tr)\st for Gualnir which w'e were al.)out to \'isit. 
They came into Gualiar somewhat after the tr\'sting-day. 'Phe 
Hindu Asuk*^ is said to be a near relation of Hikramajit's mother 
Padmawati ; he, for his part, set these particulars forth fatlicr- 
343 * like and son-like ;5 they, for theirs, concurring with him, agreed 
to wish me well and serve me. At tlie time when SI. Mahmud 
[Kiulji) was beaten by Rana Sanga and fell into pagan captivity 


' Tlie statue.s were not broken up by Itabur'.s agents ; they were mutilated ; tlicir 
heads were rei^ored with coloured plaster by the Jains ((mnnuigham p. 305 ; Luard 
p, 228). 

‘ rozan h>r, auz:ft] . . . tajarriij qilib. Neither (mnningham nor Luard mentions 
this window, perhaps because luskine does not ; nor is this name of a (iate found. 
It might be that of the Dhonda-paur (Cunningham, p. 33Q). The Jst Pens. trs. 
[I.O. 215 f. 210] omits the word rozan (or, aiizin) ; tlie 2nd (I.O. 217 f. renders 
it by yPg place. Manifestly the Gate was opened by Labur, but, presumably, not 
precisely at the time of his visit. I am inclined to understand that rozan . . . 
iafarruj karda means enjoying the window formerly used by. Muhammadan rulers. 
If auz:n be the right reading, its sense is obscure. 

3 This will have occurred in the latter half of 934 ah. of which no record is now 
known. 

^ He is mentioned under the name Asuk Mai Rajput^ as a servant of Rana Sanga 
by the Mir&t-i-sikandari^ lith. ed. p. l6i. In Bayley’s Translation p, 273 he is called 
Awasuk, manifestly by clerical error, the sentence being az janih-i-au Asuk Mai 
Rajput dar an [gila') huda . . . 

5 ata-llk, au^kiil-lik^ i.t. he spoke to the son as a father, to the mother as a son. 
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(925 AH. — 1519 AD.) he po.ssessed a famous crown-cap [tdj-kula) 
and g^olden belt, accepting which Sang;a let him go free. That 
crown-cap and golden belt must have become Bikramajit’s ; his 
elder brother Ratan-si, now Rana of Chitur in his father's place, 
had asked for them but Bikramajit had not given them up,^and 
now made the men he sent to me, speak to me about them, and 
ask for l^iana in place of Rantanbur. We led them away from 
the Biana question and promi.sed Sham.sabad in exchange for 
Rantanbur. To-day {Muh. i^th) they were given a nine days’ 
tryst for Biana, were dressed in robes of honour, and allowed 
to go. 

[i. Hindu temples visited.) 

We rode from the flower-garden to visit the idol-hou.ses of 
Guahar. Some are two, and some are three storeys high, each 
storey rather low, in the ancient fashion. On their stone plinths 
{i:;dra) are sculptured images. Some idol-houses. College-fashion, 
have a portico, large high cupolas^ and madrdsa-Wkt cells, each 
topped by a slender stone cupola.^ In the lower cells are idols 
carved in the rock. 

After enjoying the sight of these buildings we left 

the fort by tlie south Gate,^ made an excursion to the south, and 
went (north; to the Char-bagh Rahim-dad had made over-against 
the Hati-piil.- He had prepared a feast of cooked-meat {ds/i) 
for us and, after setting excellent food before us, made offering 
of a mass of goods and coin worth 4 Inks, From his Char-bagh 
I rode to my own. 

(y. Excursion to a waterfall?) 

{Sep. ynh.) On Wednesday the 15th of the month I went to 
see a waterfall 6 kurohs {12 xn?) to the south-east of Gualiar. Less 

* The AfinV-rsikandari (lith. ed. p. 234, Bayley\s trs. p. 372) confirms Babuj’s state- 
ment that the precious things were at Bikiiamajit’s disposition. Perliaps they had 
been in his mother’s charge during her husband’s life. They were given later to 
Bahadur Shah of Gujrat 

’ The Tell TVlandir has not a cupola but a waggon-roof of South Indian style, whence 
it may be that it has the southern name Telingana, suggested by Col. Luard. 

3 See Luard’s Photo. No. 139 and P. Mundy’s sketch of the fort p. 62. 

^ This will be the Ghargaraj-gate which looks south though it is not at the south 
end of the fort-hill where there is only a postern approached by a flight of stone steps 
(Cunningham p. 332). 

5 The garden will have been on the lower ground at the foot of the ramp and not 
near the Hatl-pul itself where the .scarp is precipitous. 


Fol. 343^. 
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than that must have been ridden close to the Mid-day Prayer 
we reached a fall where sufficient water for one mill was coniini; 
down a slope {gid) an arghmnchi^ high. Below the fall there 
is a large lake ; above it the water comes flowing through solid 
rock ; there is solid rock also below the fall. A lake forms 
wherever the water falls. On the banks of the water lie piece 
after piece of rock as if for seats, but the water is said not 
always to be there. We sat down above the kill and ate inajun, 
went up-stream to visit its source returned, got out on 

higher ground, and stayed while musicians played and reciters 
Fol. 344. repeated things {nuna aitlldr). The T^bony-tree which Hindis 
call iindii, was pointed out to those who had not seen it before. 
We went down the hill and, between the Evening and lE'd-time 
Pra}Trs, rode away, slept at a place reached near the second 
watch (midnight), and witli the on-coming of the first watch of 
day (6 a.m. MuJl i6th Oct. ist) reached the Char-bagh and dis- 
mounted. 

{k. Saldhu d-dui s birth-place?) 3 

{Oct. 2nd) On Friday the 17th of the month, I visited the 
garden of lemons and pumeloes {sadd-fal) in a vallc}'-l)Ottom 
amongst the hills above a village called Sukhjana (?) '^ which is 
Salahu’d-dm’s birth-place. Returning to the Char-bagh, I dis- 
mounted there in the first watch .3 

(/. Incidents of the march from Gudlidr.) 

{Oct. gth) On Sunday the 19th of the month, we rode before 
dawn from the Char-bagh, crossed the Kawari-water and took our 
nooning {tushldnduk). After the Mid-day Prayer we rode on, 
at .sunset passed the Chambal-water, between the Evening and 
Bed-time Prayers entered Dulpur-fort, there, by lamp-light, 

* Miindhi klchlkrdq dtldmli^hdn aikdndur. This may imply that the distance 
mentioned to Babur was found by him an over-estimate. Pcrliaps the fall was on the 
Murar-river. 

* Rope (Shaw) ; corde qui sert d attacker le baga()e sitr les chameaux (de Courteille) ; 
a thread of 20 cubits long for weaving (Steingass) ; I have the impression that an 
arghamcht is a horse’s tether. 

3 For information about this opponent of Babur in the battle of Kanwa, see the 
Asiatic Review., Nov. 1915, H. Beveridge’s art. Silhadi, and the Afir&t-i-sikandari. 

* Colonel Luard has suggested to us that the Babur-nama word Sukhjana may stand 
for Salwai or Sukhalhari, the names df two villages near Guallar. 

5 Presumably of night, 6-9 p.m., of Saturday Muh. i8th-Oct. 2nd. 
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visited a Hot-bath which Abu’l-fath had made, rode on, and 
di.smountcd at the dam-head where the new Char-bagh is in 
making. 

(Oct. jtJi) Having stayed the night there, at dawn {Monday 
20tJi) 1 visited what places had been ordered made.^ The face 
of tlie roofed-tank, ordered cut in tlie solid rock, was not 
being got up quite straight ; more stone-cutters were sent for 
who were to make the tank-bottom level, |)our in water, and, by 
help of the water, to get tlie sides to one height. J hey got the 
face up straiglu just before the Other Prayer, were then ordered 
to fill the tank w ith water, In' hel{) of tlie water made the sides Fol. 344 ^ 
match, then busied themselves to smooth them. I ordered 
a water-chamber i made at a place where it would be 
cut in the solid rock ; inside it was to be a small tank also cut 
in the solid rock. 

(//'^/r {he record of 6 days is wa?ifiui^.) ^ 

{Oct. 1 2th?) I'o-day, Monday (..?;/// .^), there was a viajun party. 

(Oct. tjt/i) On Tuesda\' 1 was still in that same place. {Oct. 14 -tJi) 

On tlie night of Wednesda}',-'’ after opening the mouth and eating 
somethiigO J'“de for Sikii. Near the .second watch (mid- 
night), we disriHamted .somewhere and slept; J myself could 
not slce[) on ac count of jiain in my ear, whether cau.sed by cold, 
as is likel)’, I do not know. At the top of the dawn, we bestirred 
ourselves from that place, and in the first watch dismounted at 

' f. 330;’^ and f. 3^yy 

' IjctvvL'cii lilt* lasi explicil date in tlie text, viz. Sunday, Muh. lOtli, and the one 
next lullnwiii^n VIZ, Salni(la\-, Safar Jrd, the iliary of six days is wanting. Tlie gap 
seems lo lie hetween the untinished aecount of doings in Dhulpiir and the incomjilcle 
one ol those oi the Monday of the party. Tor one of tlie intermediate days iCibur 
had niailf an appointment, when m Gii.iliar (f. 343), with the envoys of Hikramajit, the 
Itysiiiig day henig Muh. 23rd [ue. 9 days after Muh. 14th). Uabur is likely to have 
g<jne to Hiana as planned • that enveyvs met him there may be surmised from the 
circumstance that when negociations with Ihkramajit were renewed in Agra (f. 345)^ 
two secs ol envoys were present, a “ former ” one and a later ” one, and this although 
all envoys had been dismi.^sed from Oualiar. The “former” one.s will have been 
tho:5e who went to lhana, were not given leave there, but were brought on to Agra ; 
the “later” ones may have come to Agra direct from Ranthainhhor. It .suits all 
round to lake it ih.at pages have been lost on which wa.s the record of the end of the 
Uluilpur visit, ol the journey to the, as yet un.wen, fort o<' Biana, of tryst kept by the 
envoys, of other doings in Biana where, judging from the time taken to reach Sikri, 
it may he that the ma'jiin party was held. 

Anglice, Tuesday after 6p.m. 

^ a^haz aichib uitna yib, which words seem to imply the breaking of a fast. 
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the garden now in making at SikrL The garden-wall and well- 
buildings were not getting on to my satisfaction ; the overseers 
therefore were threatened and punished. We rode on from 
Sikri between the Other and IWening Prayers, passed through 
Marhakur, dismounted somewhere and slept. 

{Od. i^th) Riding on {Thursday 30th), we got into Agra 
during the first watch (6-9 a.m.). In the fort I saw the honoured 
Khadija-sultan I^egim who had stayed behind for several reasons 
when Fakhr-i-jahan Begim started for Kabul. Crossing Jun 
(Jumna), I went to the Garden-of-eight paradises.^ 

{ni. Arrival of 'cinswome7ii) 

{Oct. JJih) On Saturday the 3rd of Safar, between the Other 
and livening Prayers, I went to see three of the great-aunt 
begims,^ Gauhar-sh«ad Begun, Ikidihi’l-jamal Begim, and Aq 
Begim, with also, of lesser begims,^ SI. Mas'ud Mirza’s daughter 
Khan-zada Begun, and SulUhi-bakht Ikgiin's daughter, and my 
yifika chichds grand-daughter, that is to sa\’, Zainab-sultan 
Begun. ^ They had come past d'Cita and dismounted at a small 
Fol. 345, standing-water {qard su) on the edge of the suburbs. I came 
back direct b\' boat. 

{n. Despatch of an envoy to receive charye of Rant hambhori) 

{Oct. 19th) On Monday the 5th of the month of Sahir, Ilamusi 
son of Diwa, an old Hindu servant from Bhira, was joined with 
Bikramajit’s former 5 and later cnvoy.s in order that pact and 
agreement for the surrender of Ranthanbur and for the 
conditions of Bikramajit’s service might be made in their own 
(hindu) way and custom. Before our man returned, he was to 
see, and learn, and make sure of matters ; this done, if that 

' Doubtless the garden owes its name to the eight heavens or paradises mentioned 
in the Quran (Hughes’ Dictionary of htCim s.n. Paradise). Babur appears to have 
reached Agra on the 1st of Safar; the 2nd may well have been spent on the home 
affairs of a returned traveller. 

’ The great, or elder trio were daughters of SI. Abu-sa’id Mlrza, Babur's paternal- 
aunts therefore, of his dutiful attendance on whom, Gul-badan writes. 

3 “ Lesser,” i.e. younger in age, lower in rank as not being the daughters of 
a sovereign Mirza, and held in less honour because of a younger generation. 

^ Gul-badan mentions the arrival in Hindu.stan of a kharnrn of this name, who wa.s 
a daughter of Si. Mahmud Khan Chaghatai, Babur’s maternal-uncle; to this maternal 
relationship the word chicha (mother) may refer. uncle’s or elder brother’s 

wife, has occurred before (ff. 192, 207), chicha not till now. 

5 Cf. f. 3441^ and n.5 concerning the surmised movements of this set of envoys. 
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person Bikramfijitj stood fa.st to his spoken word, I, for my 
part, promised that, God hrin^^inc^ it ari^dit, I would set him in 
his father’s place as Rana of Chitur.' 

{Here the record of J days is wafiiiag.) 

{0. A levy OH stipendiaries) 

{Oct. 22Hd] \\y this time, the treasure of Fskandar and Ibrahim 
in Dih]] and Ai^ra was at an end. Royal orders were ^iven 
therefore, on Thursday the 8th of Safar, that each stipendiary 
[ivajhdar) should droj) into the Dlwan, 30 in every 100 of his 
allowance, to be used for war material and aj)phcmccs, for equi[)- 
merit, for powder, and for the pay of gunners and matchlockmen. 

1 p. Royal letters sent into Khnrdsdn) 

0 )ct. 2fh) On Saturday the loth of the month, Pa\'-master 
SI. Aluhainmad’s foot-man Shah Qasim who once before had 
taken letters of encoiirageiiKnit to kinsfolk in Khurasan," was 
.sent to lien with otiier letters to the jiurport that, through God’s 
grace, our hearts were at case in Hindustan about the rebels and Fol. 345^. 
pagans of east and west ; and that, God bringing it aright, we 
should use ever\' means and assuredly in the coming spring 
should touch the goal of our desire.^ On the margin of a royal 
letter sent to Ahmad A/shdr ( 7 dr/c) a summons to Faridun the 
qahnc-pluytr was written with my own hand. 

{Here the record of 11 days is ivanting.) 


’ This fjromj'.c was fust |>rofrcrrcJ in (ifialiar (f. 343). 

Tticse may 1 )C r.ni-(]iu.i kiiislolk r,i M iran shalus married lo them. No record of 
Siiah <"irher mi.vsK/o ?s preserved ; [)rc.<iumat>ly lie was sent in 934'^a. arid the 

record will have been losl waili inu(di more of that year’s. Khwand-amlr may well 
have had to do vMth tins second mission, since he could inform Bahur of the discomfort 
caused in Her! hy the near leapmer ol Ti haidu'l-lah 

' AlbaHd anziinilrju har nn' ijiiib bumtz itur. The foilowinj^ versions of this 
sentcnceattest its dilficulty : - IWunW-i b.ibun, isllrs. I.O. 2l5f. 212, albatta khudra 
bd hat niVi ka bCiduid dar an hhub ktayahini niuniad’, and 2nd trs. 1.0.217 f. 238/;, 
albatta dar har nu' karda hhudra fni jauinnn ; Meaioin p. 38S, “ I would make an 
efffirt and return in person to Kalail" ; Mamoin'^ ii, yyo, je jerais tons mes efforts pour 
poui\er rn a<’an(. I surmise, as iTiyanda-i hasan .seems to have done (ist Pers. trs. 
supra), that the passage alludes to Babur's aims in Hindustan which he expects to 
touch in tlic cominj^ sprinp,. What seems likely to Ijc implied is wliat Erskine savs 
and more, niz. return to Kabul, renewal of conflict with the Auzbctj and release of 
Khurasan kin through success. As is said by Babur immediately after this, Tahmasp 
of Persia had defeated ‘Uhaidu’ldah Auzbey Before Babur's letter was written. 
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In today’s forenoon {Tuesday 20ih ?) I made a beginning of 
eating quicksilver/ 

{q. News from Kabul and K/mrdsdn.) ^ 

{Nov. qtk) On Wednesday the 2 1 st of the month {Safar) 
a Hindustani foot-man {pidda) brought dutiful letters {'arz- 
ddshilur) from Kamran and Khwaja Dost-i-khawand. The 
Khwaja had reached Kabul on the loth of ZuThijja^ and will 
have been anxious to goon** to Humayun’s presence, but there 
comes to him a man from Kamran, saying, “ Let the lionoured 
Khwaja come (to see me) ; let him deliver whatever royal orders 
there may be ; let him go on to Humayun when matters have 
been talked over.’’ Kamran will have gone into Kabul on the 
I/th of Zu'l-hijja {Sep. 2nd), will have talked with the Khwaja 
and, on the 28 th of the fcame month, will have let him go on for 
Fort Victory {Qtla' -i-zaf ar). 

There was this excellent news in the dutiful letters received : — 
that Shah-zada Tahmasp, resolute to i)ut down the Auzbeg,^ had 
overcome and killed Rinish (van Zinish) An^bep in Damghaii 
and made a general massacre of his people ; that ‘Ubaid Khan, 
getting sure news about the Qizll-hdsli (Red-head) had risen from 
round ITeri, gone to Merv, called up to him there all the sultans 
of Samarkand and those parts, and tiiat all the sultans of 
Ma wara’u’n-nahr had gone to helf) him.^ 

This same foot-man brought the further news that Humayun 
was said to have had a son by the daughter of Yadgar 'L^ghai, 

’ .Sunab yimCikni hunyiid qlldivy a statement wliich would he less abrupt if it followed 
a record of illness. Such a record may luive been made and lost. 

- The })rcluuinaries to this now soinewlrat obscure section will have been lost in the 
gap of 934AH. They will have given Babur’s insiructiDns to Khwaja Dost-i khawand 
and have thrown light on the unsatislactory stale of Kabul, concerning wdiich a good 
deal comes out later, particularly in Babur's letter to itsfiovernor Khwaja Kalan. It 
may be right to suppose that Kamran wanted Kabul and that heexjiect d the Khwaja 
to bring him an answer to his request for it, whether made by himself f)r for him, 
through some one, his mother perhaps, whom Babur now .sent for to Hindustan. 

3 Q34 A 11,— August 26th l52tSAD. 

*' The useful verb tibramak which connotes agitation of mind with physical move- 
ment, will here indicate anxiety on the Kliwaja'spart to fulfil his mission to Humayun. 

5 Kamran’s messenger seems to repeat his master's words, using the courteous 
imperative of the 3rd person plural. 

^ Though Bahur not infrequently writes of c.y. Bengalis and AuzVicgs and Turks in 
the singular, the Bengali, the Auzlieg, the Turk, he seems licre to mean ‘Uhaidu’Mah, 
the then dominant Auzheg, although Kuchum was Kharqan. 

7 This muster preceded defeat near Jam of which Babur heard some 19 days later. 
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and that Kamran was said to be marrying in Kabul, taking the 
daughter of his mother’s brother SI. ‘All Mirza {Begchik)} 

[r. Honours for an artificer.) 

On this same day Sayyid Dakni of Shiraz the diviner [ghaiba- 
f^ar ?) was made to wear a dress of honour, given presents, and 
ordered to finish the arched (?) well {kJiwdraliq-chdh) as he best 
knew how. 

(s. The Wdlidiyyak-risdla {Parental- tract').") 

{Nov. 6th) On Friday the 23 rd of the month such heat ^ 
af)pearcd in my body that with difficulty I got through the 
Congregational Pra)'cr in the Moscjiie, and with much trouble 
tiiroiigh the Mid-da\’ Pra\'cr, in the l)ook-room, after due time, 
and little by little. Thereafter having had fever, I trembled 
less on Sunday (.W:’. 2Sth). During the night of I'ucsday ^ the 
27 tii of the month Safar, it occurred to me to versify (wg/// qihndq) 

' i I vviff' uas the Kill r Il.-i ji Ik'gim ; Kainran's hridc was 

her ciuiMM perliap' named Mali aliu/. ((iul l)a(ian's J J umaynn nafna f. 64/’). 7'hc 
hear sav leuse "sed hy the nu ssen^fr allows the inference that he was not accredited to 
f;ive the news hut iiieielv repeat al the rumour of Kabul. 'I'lie accredited hearer-of- 
good-tidinj^s came later (f. 345/). 

-■ 7'here are three eiii}.^matic words in this section. The first is the Sayyid's 
cognomen ; w-as he dakiit. rather dark of hue, or zakiil, one who knows, or rukui^ 
one who props, erects scaffolding, e/. . ? The second mentions his occupation ; was 
he -x yhaiha-i;ar, diviner (I/rskine, water finder), x jiha cuirass-maker, ora jiba- 
ya) , ciMern-maker, which last suits with well-making The tliird describes the kind 
of well lie had in hand, perhaps the stone one of f. 353'^ ; had it scaffolding, or was it 
for diinlxing water only ; had it anarch, or was it chamheretl (khithlza/u/)} 

If IJahur's orders for the work had been preserved,- tfiey may he lost from f. 344//, 
trmihle would have been saved to scribes and translators, as an example of whose 
uncertainty it may be mentioned that from the third word {khivii} a!iq?) Krskine 
extracte d “ jets d’eau and artificial water works and de Courteille '' ta-llc^ dans le. 
rOi 1 'if" . 

' All Ihibur’s datings in Safar are inconsistent wnth his of Muharram, if a Muharram 
of 30 days [as given by (Uadwin and others]. 

* hartuai. 'I'liis ICrskine renders by “so violent an illness" (p. tic Courteille 
by '' unt' inllamniaiion d' rnt/ aides " (ii, SS?)-. both swayed perhaps by the earlier 
mention, on Muh, loth, of Ikdiiir's medicinal quick -silver, a drug long in use in 
India for internal al/fctions (Krskine). Some such ailment may have been recorded 
and t.he record lost (f. 345/1 and n. 8), but the heal, fever, and trembling in the illness 
of Safar -3td, taken witli the reference to last's year's attack of fever, all point to 
climatic fever. 

5 aindini (or, andini). (Consistently with the readings (jiioted in the preceding 
note, l‘K and iC C. date tiie onset of the lever as Sunday and translate aindini to 
mean “two days after". It cannot be necessary however to specify the interval between 
Kriday and Sunday ; the text is not explicit ; it .seems safe to surmise only that the 
cold fit was less severe on Sunday ; the fever had ceased on the following Thursday. 

^ Angliccq Monday after 6p.m. 
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the Walidiyyah-riRala of liis Ivevcrence Khwaja ‘IJbaidii'l-lah.* 

1 laid it to heart that if I, ^^oin;^ to the soul ofhis Reverence" for 
protection, were freed from this disease, it would he a si<4n that 
my poem was acce{)tcd, just as the author of the QusuliUu'I- 
burda ^ was freed from the affliction of paralysis w lieii his poem 

Fol. 346^. had been acce[)ted. To this end I began to v^ersifv' the tract, 
using the metre of Maulafia ‘j\bdu’r-rahim /cinifs Sublmtiil- 
abriir (Rosar\' of the Righteous), 'riiirteen couplets were made 
in that same night. \ tasked myself not to make fewer than 10 
a day ; in the end one day had been omitted. While last vear 
every time such illness had happened, it had persisted at least 
a month or 40 da}'^.,-'' this > car, b\' (jod’s grace and his Reverence’s 
favour, I was free, e.\ce[)t for a little depression [afsHydiri, on 
Thtirsda)' the 29th of the month (ATt'. i 3 t/i). The end of 

versifying the coi. tents of the tract was reached on Saturday 
the St\\ of the first Rabk \Xov. 20th). One day S- cou[)lels had 
been madc.^^ 

(A Troops voarned for scrrice.) 

[Xov. nth) On Wednesday the 28th of the month royal 
orders were sent on all sides for the aiinies, saving, “God 

' 'I'iic /uiyiAiii'if i \uni(' ! ’uiyan'\'x[c\A\U).\'^ from (ho fouiitiiiii of life) runlains ;iii 
iiilcitsliirv and almost coiiicmpiyi.ii nccouiu o! llo' Khw.ija and ol }ii> H \jOiO)-v<iu 
yisillti. suinmarv ;>l wlial in il cnncrni-. tlic Kliwaja can he wad in (hr |UAS. 
^an, IQld, H. Flnvcrulen's art. 'I'lic Ir.ict, so far \vc ha\c scan hod. now knoun 
in l'!uro|KMn lilrratuic only ihroiiph Uahtir nnaruMl i tati^Ialion > >t it ; and linS, :eom, 
l^ known (inl\' throiiidi (fir A’Om/'/O hcthut. jl( may ll'■nnlr<^ h'-tr, (houefi ili'- topic 
belongs to the l)cy;i lining; of t lir Il'ihur ndnia ( !. 21, that I he V;.' rontain^ pai t iriilai , 

iihout .AhtaiiA inlcrvmt i(>n> (or peace h.-t weem ikdmr's iatlu r ‘I'niar Sliaikli and liar, c 
with wlioin lie (juarrelled [ 

’ '‘Here iinforl unandy. Mi. r'lph;nsi..>nr I'uiki ropy linallv emg" (la ,l.inr), 
that i^ to say, the l'J.phin-.lone ( dxlrx h. lon^in^ t-i the tactdly ol ,\dvocale', of 
Icdinhutpii. 

d’lii^ work, Ald)UMri\ famoin poem in praise of ih'- I'rophrt, has ii , nio^t recent 
notice in M. Rene IkissetR article ol tlir hruy, lc>l\. dta oj /../<"/ w ( Rey den and London). 

•• Lahur's technical terms to describe tlir iinare he used me. ro>)tal r?ii(\uJ 2 as 
vuihhhun 'an(r. and rAvh 'yi)i ahlaiyiah ///<//' nnihiuf VKim. 

antkdn yil (//) Juir nitiha! /nnnd.L/ him from wlncli it o-em.', correct 

to omit llic // (and), (bus allowiiiLMlic relcieiice to b,- to last year's lilnes^.m only; 
becaij'.e no record, of any flat'-. Mirvi\es f)* dines . Luiiii^^ even one full nionlh, and 
no other \’ear has a oj sullicient leii^nh unless one puies improbable far bark : for 

these attacks seem to be of Iiidian clim.itic Ic-ver. One m last )ear (934AII.) lasting; 

2 days ((. 331 ) mi^bl be callerl a month's illness; another or otluTs may have 
li.ip'fR’iied in the second half ol lire year and their record he lost, as several have been 
liAt. to thi; detriment of connecter] narrative. 

'' Mr. F.rskine's rendeiinj; (.lA’wr/n -p. 3SS) of the above section shows sornelbintj 
of what isj^aincfl by acquaintance winch he had not, with the A'ashahat i-'uniu l-hayal 
and vvitb ICrfiur's versified Walidtyyah-riuila. 
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brin^in^ it about, at an early opportunity my army will be got to 
horse. Let all come soon, equipped for service.” 

{Here the record of g days is wantingi) ^ 

(//. Messengers from Hnmdyuni) 

{Nov. Jisi) On Sunday the 9th of the first Rabi‘, Beg 
Muhammad idalluqcJiN came, who had been sent last year 
(934AII.} at the end of Muharram to take a dress of honour and 
a horse to Huma\’un.'^ 

{Nov. 22nd) On Mondav' the loth of the month there came 
from ] luma\a'm’s presence \ Vais A (son) Beg-gina (Little 
Beg) and lhan .Sliaikh, one of J I umayun’s servants who had come 
as the messenger of the good tidings of the birth of Mumayun’s 
son whose name he gave as /\l-aman. Shaikh Abu’l-uajd found 
Shah sa\}datma}i({ ^ to be the date of his birth. 

(?’. Rapid /;v7T’c/. ) 

Hian .Shaikh set out long after Beg-gina. He parted from 
Humavim on hd'ida\' the oth of Safar {Oct. ^Jrd) at a place 
below Kishrn called Dil-shamba (Monday) ; he came into Agra 
on Monday the loth of the first Rabi‘ {Nov. 2 jrd). He came 
very quickl}' ! Another time he actually came from Qila‘-i-zarar 
to Oandahar in 1 1 daws.'’ 


’ This hUr some others in the diary of 935 c.an he attrihuled salely to 

loss of pa^es, heeansc preliminaries are now wantini' to several matters whi(:!i Rahiir 
recoids shortly alter it. Such aie ( i ) l he specification of the tliree aitielcs scnt to 
Nasial Sliah, (2) the motive for the feast of 1. s5 n'A3) the announcemt'ni ul the approach 
oi l he siir prising prou[; of envovs, wlioappc'at ^^lth<)Ut ini rodurt ion at tliat tmiertam- 
ment, m a manner opposed to liahur’-. custom o( wrnm<;, (4 ) an account ol their arrival 
and lecejition. 

Land holder ( vec I lobson fobson h.n. taK»okdar). 

I'lie lon^ detention of this messenger i'. mentioned m llahiir's letter to flinnayim 
(f. 34 y)- 

d'hese words, if short a he read in Shall, make c)34 hy abja.i. The child died in 
infancy ; no son of Ilumavinfs had .-.urvived chiUlliood before .Akhai was hi>in, some 
14 years later. Concerning AhuT-wajd /’iingii , str //ublbit .\-s{yai\ iitii. ed. 11, 347; 
Munfakhabu' (-/aivin-ikh, I 5 ih. Ind. ed. i, 3 ; and Index, e;/. 

" I am indebted to Mr. A. Id llinks. Secretary ol the Royal ( leograjihical Society, 
for the lollowing approximate estimate of the di>.lance.^ travelled by liian Sliaikh ; - 
(a) From Kishm to Kal)ul 240m. — from Kabul to Feshawui — from i'eshawar 

to Agra (railroad distance) 759 m. --total i 174m. ; ilailyaveragctYe. ^Smiles ; (/POila* i- 
?;afar to Kabul 204m. — Kabul to t^)andahar 3it)m. — total 580m. ; daily average c/e. 
53 miles. T he second journey was made probably in 913 AH. and to inf -rm Rabur of 
the death of tiie Shah of Badakhshan (f. 213/;). 
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(tu. iVavs of Tahmasf s victory over the A u zb eg si) 

iHan Shaikh brought news about Shah-/acla Tahmasp’s 
advancing out of ‘Iraq and defeating the Auzbeg.^ Here are 
his particulars: — Shah-zada Tahmasp, having come out of ‘Iraq 
with 40,000 men arrayed in Rumi fashion of matchlock and cart," 
advances with great speed, takes Ikastam, slaughters Rinish (var. 
Zinish) Aiizbcg and his men in Damghan, and from there passes 
right swiftly on ^ Kipik Hi’s son Oainbar-i-'ali Ijeg is beaten 
by one of the (flzil-basb (Red-iiead)’s men, and with his few 
followers goes to ‘Ubaid Khan’s presence. ‘L'baid Khan finds 
it undesirable to stay near Ileri, hurriedly sends off gallopers 
to all the sultans of Balkh, Hisar, Samarkand, and I'ashkend 
(Tashklnt) and goes himself to Merv. Siunjak Sl.’s )'Ounger son 
Baraq SI. from 'J'ashkend, Kucluim Khan, with (his sons) Abu 
-sa‘id SI. and Tiilad SI., and Jam Beg SI. with Ins sons, from 
01.347^, Samarkand and Miaii-kal, Mahdi Sl.’s and Il.imza Sl.’s sons 
from Hi.sar, Kitln-qara SI. from Ikalkh, all these sultans assemble 
right swiftly in iMcrv. 'Fo tliem their informers [til-chi) take 
news that Shah-zada, after saying, “‘I'baid Khan is seated near 
lleri witli few men onl\',” had been advancing swiftly with his 
4r;,v.;oo men, but that \\hen lie heard of this a,s>einblv (i.evin 
Mervj, he made a ditch in the meadow of Radagan-^ and seated 

' On Mull. JO(li (^>4-01. — 2f);lt I52 Sa(’ l or ucenune. of ilic cainpaitn' 

1< leu's Su, )pl. I'eisian Out. un<ltr //rln}/t > <7 idliuuv C ((/liiiicliil! (.'1 jIU'C! 1011 1 ; tlic 
and tli(‘ ' larji ivai llu- last u iiipdile iiit*ti)iir;d woru. inluii's 

..ucounts (Index s.n. Jam) art* merely repetitions ol nev\> piven tf) Inm ; he is Mot 
responsihle fur mistakes he recoiuU, such as those f.( f. 3^4. [It imunI he mentioned 
llial .Mr. lOskine has pone wronp^ in his description ul ihe hattle, llic start iiup point 
of error hemp liis reversal of tu'o e\em'>, 1 he encam[)inent of T.dimaspnl Kadapanand 
hi-s passape tliroiiph Mashhad. A cenliir)' apr) le.ss lielj), thiouph maps and travel, 
was available than now. ) 

tiifak li ayaini, the method of array llahur adopted from the kumi iVrsian model. 

^ Tahmasp’s main objective, aimed at earlier llian the .Aii/hep muster in Mcr\, 
wa.s Herat, near winch ‘l-haid Khan had heen for 7 montlo He du.' not take the 
shortest route for .Mashliad, rvz. the 1 >amplian .kah/,a war Nishapur rr^ad, l>ut went 
from D.amphan for Mashhad l»y way of Kal[)ush {\Uani-a> at lith. ed. p. 45 ^ 
Radapan. Two military advantapes are ohvior.. rin this rtiUle : (t) it ajiproaclies 
Maslihad hy the descendinp road of the Kechebvalley, thus avoiding the climh into 
that valley hy a pass hryond Nishapfir on the alternative route ; aiul (2) it passes 
ihroiiph the fertile lands of Kadagan. [For K.alpush and the route. w Kr. military map, 
.Sheets Aslarabad and Merv, n.e. of iiastam. | 

^ 7m. from Kushan and H6in. from .Mashhad. As Lord (air/.on reports (/Vr.r^a, 
ii 120) that his interlocutors on the spot were not able to explain the word “ Radkan,’^ 
it may he useful to note here that the tow-n .seems to honow its name from the ancient 
tower standing near it, the or, as Reclus gives it, 7 'our de uit'imaudan, 

both names meaning, Tower of the huiintcous (or, beneficent, highly-distinguished, 
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himself there.^ Ilere-upon the Auzbe^.s, with entire disregard 
of their o[)j)onents,^ left tlicir counsels at this : — “ Let all of us 
sultans and khans seat ourselves in Mashhad ; 3 let a few of us 
be told off with 20,000 men to go clo.se to the Qizil-b«ish camp^ 
and not let them put head out ; let us order magicians 5 to work 
their magic directly Scorpio appears;^ by this stratagem the 
enemy will be enfeebled, and we shall overcome." So said, they 
march from Merv. Shrdi-zada gets out of Mashhad . 7 He 
confronts them near Jam-and-Khirgird.^ There defeat befalls the 
Auzbeg sidc.'^ A ma.ss of sultans arc overcome and slaughtered. 

I n one letter it (/’///u/) was written, "It is not known for certain Fol. 34S. 
that any sultan except Kuchum Khan lias escaf)ed ; not a man 
who went with the army has come back up to now." The 

r/r. ). {Cl. Vullcrs Dirt. s.fi. rad\ Urdus’ 1 ' Asie Anfc'ruure p, 219 ; and O’Donovan’s 
Mi'rv Oasis.) Perhaps li^hl on the distinguished people [radai^an] is ^iven by the 
Ddhisfan's notice? of an anrirnt sect, the Kadiyan, sceminj; to be fire-worshippers whose 
chief was K.a<l-j^una, an eminent ly brave lu ro of the latter part of Jamshid’s reign 
(800 H.c. ?). Of the town Kadag.an Daulat Shah makes frequent mention. A second 
town .so-called and having a lower lies north of Ispahan. 

' In these days of trench- warfare it would give a wrong impression to say that 
Tahmasp entrenched liimself; he did what Babur did before liis battles at Panipat 
and Kanwa (y. 7 ’. ). 

* The Aii/Tegs will have omitted from their purview of affairs that Tahmasji’s men 
wrre V(‘lerans. 

The holy city iiad been cajitured by ‘Ubaid Khan in 933 All. ( 1 525 AD. ), but nothing 
in Bian Sliaikli's narrative indicates that they were now tliere in force. 

ITesumalily the one in the Kadagan- meadow. 

using yiida-ldsh to ensure victory (Index s.u.). 

If then, as now, Scorpio’s appearance were expected in Oct. -Nov. , the Auzbeg.s 
had greatly over-eslinialed their power to check Tahinasp’s movements ; hut it seems 
fairly clear that liiey expected Scorpio to follow Virgo in Sept. Oct. according to the 
ancient view of the Zodiacal Signs which allotted two hou.ses to the large Scorpio and, 
if it admitted Libra at all, placed it Iretween Scorpio’s claws (N’irgirs i, 32 

and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, ii, 195. — II.B.). 

t It would appear that the Aiizbegs, after hearing that Tahma.sp was encamped at 
Kadagan, expected to interpose themselves in his way at Mashhad and to get their 
20,000 to Kadagan before he broke camp. Talimasp’s swiftne.ss spoiled their plan ; 
he will have stayed at Kadagan a short time only, perhaps till he had further news of 
the Aiizbegs, perhaps also for commissariat purposes and to rest his force. He visited 
the shrine of Imam Keza, and had reached Jam in time to confront his adversaries as 
they came down to it from Zawarabad (Pilgrims’-lown). 

® or,_Khirjard, as many MSS. have it. It seems to be a hamlet or suburb of Jam. 

The ^Alam-Hrai (lith. ed. p. 40) writes Khusrau-jard-i Jam (the Khu.srau-throne of 
Jam), perhaps rhetorically. The hamlet is Maulana ‘Abdu'r-rahnian JdmTs birthplace 
(Daulat Shah’s 'J'azkirat., E. G. Browne’s ed. p. 483). Jam now appears on maps as 
Turbat-i-Shaikh Jaml, the tomb {(urbat) being that of the saintly ancestor of Ak bar’s 
mother Hamida-banu. 

9 The 'Alam-drdi (lith. ed. p. 31) says, but in grandiose language, that ‘Ubaid Khan 
placed at the foot of his standard 40 of the mo.st eminent men of Transoxania who 
prayed for his success, but that as his cause was not good, their supplications were 
turned backwards, and that all were slain where they had prayed. 
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sultans who were in Hisar abandoned it. Ibrahim JanTs son 
Clialma, whose real name is Isma‘ih must be in the fort.' 

{x. Letters written by Bab nr.) 

{Aura. 2jtJi and 2StJi) This same IVian Shaikh was sent quite 
quickly back with letters for Huma\a~in and Kamran. lliesc 
and other writings being ready by J^'riday the 14 th of the month 
{Nov. 2jtJi) were entrusted to him, his leave was given, and on 
Saturday the 15 th he got well out of Agra. 

Coi'v OF A Lettkr to Humavun.- 

“The first matter, after saying, ‘Salutation’ to Ilumayun 
whom I am longing to see, is tliis 

Exact particulars of the state of affairs on that side and on 
this 3 have been made known b\' the letters and dutiful representa- 
tions brought on Monday the loth of the first Rabi‘ by Beg-gma 
and Bian Shaikh. 

{ 'J'urkf) Thank God ! a son is born to thee ! 

A son to thee, to me a heart -enslaver {dil-handi). 

Ma}^ the Most High ever allot to thee and to me tidings as 
joyful ! So may it be, O Lord of the two worlds ! ’’ 

“ 'J'liou .sa}'cst thou hast called him Al-aman ; God bless and 
prosper this ! Thou writest it .so thyself {i.e. Al-aman), but hast 


’ Here the isl Pers. Irs. (I.O. 215 f. 2l4)mcntions that it was Chalma wlio wrote and 
despaiched l lie exact parlicular.s of the defeat of the Auz!)e<^s. This information explains 
the presumption Halmr expre.sses. It shows that Clialma was in Hisar where lie may 
have written his letter to give news to Humayun. At the time Plan Shaikh left, 
the Mlr/a was near Kishm ; if he had been the enterprising man he was not, one 
would surmise that he had moved to .seize the chance of the sultans’ abandonment of 
Hisar, witliout waiting for his father’s urgency (f. 348/6). Whether he had done .so 
and was the cause of the sultans’ flight, is not known from any chronicle yet come to 
our hands, (’halma’s father Ibrahim Jdni died fighting for Babur against Shaibaq 
Khan in ooGah. (f. 90/6). 

As the sense of the name-of-office Chalma is .still in doubt, I suggest that it may be 
an equivalent of aflabachiy bearer of the water-bottle on journeys. 7'. chalma can 
mean a water-vessel carried on the saddle-liow ; one Chalma on record was a safarchi ; 
if, in this word, safar be read to mean journey, an approach is made to aftdbachi 
(fob 15^ and note ; Blochmann’s A.-i-A. p. 378 and n.3). 

^ The copies of Babur’s Turk! letter to Humayun and the later one to Khwaja Kalan 
(b 359) are in some MSS. of the Persian text translated only (I.O. 215 f. 214) ; in 
others appear in Turkl only (I.O. 217 f. 240) ; in others appear in Turki and Persian 
(B. M.Add. 26,000 and I.O. 2989) ; while in Muh. Shirazi’s lith. ed. they are omitted 
altogether (p. 228). 

3 Trans and Cis-Hindukush. Payanda-hasan (in one of his useful glosses to the 
1st Pers. trs. ) amplifies here by “ Khurasan, Ma wara’u’n-nahr and Kabul ”. 
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over-looked that cominon i)Co|)le irKjstU' .say alania or allmndn} Pol. 348 ^ 
Besides lliat, this Al is rare in namc.s.- Ma\' (jod ])Iess and 
|)rosper him in name and person ; ina\' fie grant ns to keep 
y\l-aman (peace) for many years and many decades of years ! 3 
I\Ia}’ He now order our affairs hy 1 1 is own mercy and favour ; 
not in many decades comes such a chance as tlii.s ! ” 

“Again On Tue.sda\^ the i ith of the month f A jOv/jcame 
the false rumour that the Ikalkhis had invited and were fetching 
Ourban 3 into Ikalkh.” 

“ Again Kamran and the Krdjul begs have orders to join 
thee ; this done, move on Hisar, Samarkand, Hen or to what- 
ever side favours fortune. Mayst thou, by God s grace, crush 
foes and take lands to the joy of friends and the down -casting 
of adversaries ! Thank God ! now^ is your time to risk life and 
slash swords.^' Neglect not the work chance has brought ; slothful 
life in retirement befits not sovereign rule : — 

{Persian) He grips the world who hastens ; 

Empire yokes not with delay ; 

All else, confronting marriage, stops, 

Save only sovereignty. ^ 

If through God’s grace, the Balkh and Hisar countries be won 
and held, put men of thine in Hisar, Kamran’s men in Balkh. 

Should Samarkand also be won, tliere make thy seat. Hisar, FoI. 349 
God willing, I shall make a crown-domain. Should Kamran 
regard Balkh as small, repre.sent the matter to me ; please God! 

I will make its defects good at once out of those other countries.” 

“Again ; — As thou knowest, the rule has always been that 


‘ The words H.ihur gives as mispronunciations are somewhat uncertain in sense ; 
manifestly both arc of ill-omcn : — Al-aman itself [of which the alamaeA tlie Hai. MS. 
and llniinsky maybe an abbreviation,] is the cry of the vanquished, “Quarter ! mercy !”; 
Ailamdn and also dlaman can represent a Turkman raider. 

‘ Tresumably amongst Timurids. 

3 Perhaps Babur here makes a placatory little joke. 
i.e. that offered by Tahmasp’s rout of the Auzbegs at Jam. 

- He was an adherent of Babur. Cf. f.353. 

^ The plural “ your ” will include Humayun and Kamran. Neither had yet shewn 
himself the heritor of his father’s personal dash and valour ; they had lacked the stress 
which shaped his heroism. 

^ My husband has traced these lines to Nijaml’s Khusrau and Shirln. [They occur 
on f. 256^ in his MS. of 317 folio.s.] Babur may have quoted from memory, since his 
version varies. The lines need tlieir context to be understood ; they are part of 
Shirln’s address to Khusrau when she refuses to marry him because at the time he is 
fighting for his sovereign position ; and they say, in effect, that while all other work 
stops for marriage {hadkhuddi)^ kingly rule does not. 
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when thou hadst six parts, Kamran had five ; this havini^ been 
constant, make no chang’e.” 

“ Again : — Live well with thy younger brother. Elders must 
bear the burden ! ’ 1 have the hope that thou, for thy part, wilt 

keep on good terms with him ; lie, who has grown up an active 
and excellent youth, should not fail, for his part, in loyal duty 
to thee.” 

” Again : — Words from thee are somewhat few ; no person has 
Fol. 349 ^. come from thee for two or three \^ears past ; the‘ man 1 sent to 
thee fBcg Muhammad ta\xlluqchi) came back in something over 
a year ; is this not so ? ” 

“Again : — As.br the “retirement ”, “retirement”, s[>oken of in 
thy letters, — retirement is a fault for sovereignt)' ; as the honoured 
(Sa‘di) says : — 3 

[Persian) If lliy fool he fellertMl, choose to he resiijned ; 

If thou ride alone, lake thou lliine own liead. 

No bondage equals that of .sovereignty ; retirement matches not 
with rule.” 

“ Again ; — Thou ha.st written- me a letter, as I ordered thee to 
do ; but why not have read it over? If thou had.st thought of 
reading it, thou couldst not have done it, and, unable thyself to 
read it, wouldst certainly have made alteration in it. Though by 
taking trouble it can be read, it is very puzzling, and who ever 
saw an enigma in pro.se? ^ Thy .spelling, though not bad, is not 
quite correct ; tliou writest iltafat with td [iltafdt) and qulinj 
with^<i Although thy letter can be read if every .sort 

^ Ailhl^hlnr kutarunlik kirak \ 2n(l Pers. trs. biiznri^^an bardiisht mi haid kardand. 
This dictum may he a quotation. I have tran.slaled it to ii^roc with Babur’s reference 
to the ages of the brothers, but expres.ses grcatne.ss of po.sition a.s well a.s 

seniority in age, and the dictum may i)e taken as a Turki version of '"'‘Noblesse oblige ”, 
and may also mean “ The great must be magnanimous”. (Cf. de C.’s Diet. s.n. 
kuliinmllk.) [It may be said of the verb barddshfan used in the Pers. tr.s., that 
Abiri-fazl, perhaps translating reported to liiin, puts it into Babur’s mouth 
when, after praying to take Humayfin’s illness upon himself, he cried with conviction, 
“I have borne it away” (A.N. trs. H.B. i, 276).] 

“ If Babur had foreseen that his hard-won rule in Hindustan was to be given to the 
winds of one son’s frivolities and the other’s disloyalty, his words of scant content with 
what the Hindustan of his desires had brought him, would have expressed a yet keener 
pain ( RiWipur Dhvdn E. D. R. ’s ed. p. 1 5 1-5 6". ft. ). <■ 

^ Bostdn, cap. Adidre of Noshirwdn to Hur muz (H.B.) 

*' A little joke at the ex[)cn.se of the my.srifying letter. 

5 For ja, Mr. Erskine writes What the mistake was is an open question ; I have 
guessed an exchange of i for because such an exchange is not infrequent amongst 
Turki long vowels. 
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of pains be taken, yet it cannot be quite understood because of 
that obscure wording of thine. Thy remissness in letter-writing 
seems to be due to the thing which makes thee obscure, ,.ihat is 
to say, to elaboration. In future write without elaboration ; use 
plain, clear words. So will thy trouble and thy reader’s be less.” 

“ Again : — Thou art now to go on a great business ; ^ take 
counsel with prudent and experienced begs, and act as they say. 

If thou seek to pleasure me, give up sitting alone and avoiding 
society. Summon thy younger brother and the begs twice daily 
to thy pre.sence, not leaving their coming to choice ; be the 
business what it may, take counsel and settle every word and 
act in agreement with those well-wishers.” 

“ Again : — Khwaja Kalan has long had with me the house- 
friend’s intimacy ; have thou as much and even more with him. Fol. 350. 
If, God willing, the work becomes less in those parts, so that 
thou wilt not need Kamran, let him leave disciplined men in 
Balkh and come to my presence.” 

“ Again : — Seeing that there have been such victories, and such 
conquests, since Kabul has been held, I take it to be w 11 -omened ; 

I have made it a crown-domain ; let no one of you covet it.” 

“ Again : — Thou hast done well (jakhshi qllib sin) ; thou hast 
won the heart of SI. Wais ; ^ get him to thy presence ; act by 
his counsel, for he knows business.” 

” Until there is a good muster of the army, do not move out.” 

” Bian Shaikh is well-apprized of word-of-mouth matters, and 
will inform thee of them. These things said, I salute thee and 
am longing to see thee.” — 

The above was written on Thursday the 13th of the first Rabi' 

{Nov, 26th), To the same purport and with my own hand, 

I wrote also to Kamran and Khwaja Kalan, and sent off the 
letters (by Blan Shaikh). 

{Here the record fails from Rabt lUh to igthi) 

{y. Plans of campaign?) 

{Dec, 2nd) On Wednesday the 19th of the month {Rab? I.) 
the mirzas, sultans, Turk and Hind amirs were summoned for 

‘ That of reconquering Timurid lands. 

* of ; he*was the father of liaram Beglm, one of Gul-badan’s personages. 
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counsel, and left the matter at this : — That this year the army 
must move in some direction ; that ‘Askaii should go in advance 
towards the East, be joined by the sultans and amirs from beyond 
Gang (Ganges), and march in whatever direction favoured fortune. 
These particulars having been written down, Ghiasu’d-dm the 
Fol. 350 (i. armourer was given rendezvous for i6 days,* and sent galloping 
off, on Saturday the 22nd of the month, to the amirs of the East 
headed by SI. Junaid Barlds. His word-of-mouth message was, 
that ‘Askari was being sent on before the fighting apparatus, 
culverin, cart and matchlock, was ready ; that it was the royal 
order for the sultans and amirs of the far side of Gang to muster 
in ‘Askarl’s presence, and, after consultation with well-wishers 
on that side, to move in whatever direction, God willing ! might 
favour fortune ; that if there should be work needing me, please 
God ! I would get to horse as soon as the person gone with the 
(16 days) tryst {inTdd) had returned ; that explicit representation 
should be made as to whether the Bengali (Nasrat Shah) were 
friendly and single-minded ; that, if nothing needed my presence 
in those parts, I should not make stay, but should move else- 
where at once ; ^ and that after consulting with well-wishers, they 
were to take ‘Askari with them, and, God willing ! settle matters 
on that side. 


{Here the record of 5 days is wanting?) 

{z. 'Askari receives the insignia and rank of a royal commander?) 

{Dec. 1 2 th) On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabi‘, ‘Askari 
was made to put on a jewelled dagger and belt, and a royal 
dress of honour, was presented with flag, horse-tail standard, 
Fol. 351 . drum, a set {6-8) of tipuchdq (horses), 10 elephants, a string 
of camels, one of mules, royal plenishing, and royal utensils. 
Moreover he was ordered to take his seat at the head of a D'lwdn. 
On his mulla and two guardians were bestowed jackets having 
buttons 3 ; on his other servants, three sets of nine coats. 

* aun alti gunluk mdjar bila, as on f. 354^, and with exchange of T. rndjAr for P. 
m;'W, f. 355^. 

* Probably into Rajput lands, notably into those of Salahu’d-din. 

3 tukhmaliq chakmanlar ; as tukhma means both button and gold-embroidery, it 
may be right, especially of Hindustan articles, to translate sometimes in the second 
sense. 
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{aa. Babur visits one of his officers?) 

{Dec.ijth) On Sunday the last day of the mon\h{Rahr I. jothf 
I went to SI. Muhammad BakhshTs house. After spreading 
a carpet, he brought gifts. His offering in money an*d goods 
was more than 2laks? When food and offering had been set 
out, we went into another room where sitting, we ate majun. 
We came away at the 3rd watch (midnight ?), crossed the water, 
and went to the private house. 


{bb. The Agra- Kabul road measured? 

{Dec. 17th) On Thursday the 4th of the latter Rabl‘, it was 
settled that Chiqmaq Beg with Shahi tamghdchis^ clerkship, 
should measure the road between Agra and Kabul. At every 
9th kuroh {cir. 1 8 m.), a tower was to be erected \ 2qdris high ^ and 
having a chdr-dara ^ on the top ; at every i8th kuroh {cir. 36 m.),^ 
6 post-horses were to be kept fastened ; and arrangement was to 
be made for the payment of post-masters and grooms, and for 
horse-corn. The order was, “If the place where the horses are 
fastened up,^ be near a crown-domain, let those there provide for 
the matters mentioned ; if not, let the cost be charged on the beg 

* These statements of date are consistent with Babur’s earlier explicit entries and 
with Erskine’s equivalents of the Christian Era, but at variance with Gladwin’s and 
withWUstenfeldt’s calculation that RabPII. ist was Dec. 13th. Yet Gladwin {Revenue 
Accounts, ed. 1790AD. p. 22) gives Rabi‘ I. 30 days. Without in the smallest degree 
questioning the two European calculations,* I follow Babur, because in his day there 
may have been allowed variation which finds no entry in methodical calendars. 
Erskine followed Babur’s statements ; he is likely nevertheless to have seen Gladwin’s 
book. 

* Erskine estimated this at;^5oo, but later cast doubts on such estimates as being 
too low {History of India, vol. i, App. D. ). 

3 The bearer of the stamp {tamghi) who by impressing it gave quittance for the 
payment of tolls and other dues. 

^ Either 24ft. or 36ft. according to whether the short or long q&rl be meant 
{infra). These towers would provide resting-place, and some protection against ill- 
doers. They recall the two mil-i-r&dagan of Persia (f. 347 n. 9), the purpose of which 
is uncertain. Babur’s towers were not mindrj*\ nor is it said that he ordered 
each kuroh to be marked on the road. Some of the^/?r min&rs on the “ old Mughal 
roads” were over 30ft. high ; a considerable number are entered and depicted in the 
Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey for 1914 (Northern Circle, p. 45 
and Plates 44, 45). Some at least have a lower chamber. 

5 Four-doored, open-on-all sides. We have not found the word with this meaning 
in Dictionaries. It may translate H. chaukancR, 

® Erskine makes t)kos {kurohs) to be 13^14 miles, perhaps on the basis of the smaller 
gaz of 24 inches. 

7 altl y&m-eui bighldghdilir which, says one of Erskine^s manuscripts, is called 
a ddk-chcku 
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in whose par^ana the post-house may be.” Chiqmaq Beg got 
out of Agra with Shahl on that same day. 

Fol 35 *^- {Author^ s note on the kuroh.) These kuroh^ were established in relation to 

the //«■/, in the way mentioned in the Mubin ' 

{Turki) Four thousand fjaces {(fadam) are one w; 7 ; 

Know that Hind people call this a kuroh ; 

The pace [gadam] they say is a gari and a half (3hin.) ; 

Know that each gari (24in. ) is .six hand-breadths [tutarn] 

That each tutarn is four finj^eis (</;7/7i'). 

Each aiIiL\ six barley-corns. Know this knowledi^'e.'*' 

The measuring-cord (fandb)^ was fixed at xogari, eacli being the one-and- 
a-lialf giiri mentioned above, that is to say, eacli is 9 hand -breadths. 

{cc. A feast.) 

[Dec. iSth) 0:i Saturday the 6th of the month (Rabi* II.) 
there was a feast‘d at wliich were prc.sent Oizil-bash (Red-licadJ, 
and Auzbeg, and Hindu envoys.^"' The Oizil-ba.sh envoys sat 

* Neither Erskinc (J/ewj. p. 394)» dc Courleille (,)/Vv/r, ii, 370) lerogni/ed the 
W'ord Mubin here, although each mentions the poem later (fi. 4 n and ii. .I'n ), deriving 
his information about it from the Akbar nd/na, lOrskine direct, ile ( ’oiirteilh' by w:iy 
of the Turki translation of the .same Akbar-nama pa.vsage, vvhirli Ilininsky found in 
Kehr’s volume and which is one of the much discussed Fragments”, at first taken 
to be, extra writings of Babur's (cf. Index in loco s.n. Fragmenls). llminsky (p. 45s) 
prints the word clearly, as one who knows it ; he may have seen that part of the poem 
itself which is included in Beresine’s Chrestomathie 7 iirgut’{\). 22() to p. 272), under the 
title Fragment d'^tm pohne inconnu de Bdbour, and have observed that Ikibur himself 
shews his title to be Mubin, in the lines of his colojihon (p. 271 1, 

Chu bidn qildim andd shar'iydt, 

Ni '‘ajah gar Mubin didim at ! 

(Since in it I have made exposition of Laws, what wonder if I named it Muhin 
(exposition)?) Cf. Translators Note, p. 437 - [Beresine .says (Cli.T. ) that he prints 
half of his “ unique manuscriT' of the poem.] 

^ The passage Babur quotes comes from the section on tayaminuin tnasiV la 

(purification with sand), where he tells his son .sand may be used, Sti yurCig hulsd sindin 
air bir mil (if from thee water be one mil di->ianl), and then interjects tlie above 
explanation of what the mil 'xs. Two lines of his original are not with the Babur 
ndma. 

^ The was thus 120ft. long. Cf. A.-i-A. Jarrett i, 414 ; Wilson’s Glossary oj 
Indian Terms &nd Gladwin’s Revenue Areounts, p. 14. 

♦ Babur’s customary method of writing allows the inference that he recorded, in 
due place, the coming and reception of the somewhat surprising grouo of guests now 
mentioned as at this entertainment. That preliminary record will have been lost in one 
or more of the small gaps in his diary of 935 ah. The envoys from the Samarkand 
Auzbegs and from the Persian Court may have come in acknowledgment of the Fdth- 
ndma which announced victory over Kana Sanga ; the guests from Farghana will have 
accepted the invitation sent, says Gul-badan, “in all directions,” after Babur’s defeat 
of Si. Ibrahim Ludi, to urge hereditary servants and Tiniurid and Chingiz-khanid 
kinsfolk to come and see prosperity with him now when “the Most High has bestowed 
sovereignty ^ (f. 293a ; Gul-badan’s H.N. f. 1 1). 

5 Hindu here will represent Rajput. D’Hcrb^lot’s explanation of the name Qlzil- 
ba.sh (Red-head) comes in usefully here : — “ Kezel rascii or Kizil basch. Mot 
Turc qui ^^ignifie Tete rouge. Les Turcs appellent les Persans de ce nom, depui.s 
qu’Ismael Soft, fondateur de la Dynastic des princes qui regneutaujourd’huien Perse, 
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under an awning placed some 70 -80 qdrh ^ on my riglit, of the 
begs Yunas-i-‘ali being ordered to sit with tliem. On my left 
the Auzbeg envoys sat in the same way, of the begs ‘Abdu’I-Iah 
being ordered to sit with them. I sat on the north side of 
a newl\^-erccted octagonal pavilion (tdidr) covered in with kirns'^. 

Five or .six qdrh on iri}' right sat I'Cikhta-bugha SI. and ‘Askari, 
with Khw aja ‘Al)du’,sh-shahid and Khwaja Kalan, descendants of 
his Ke\'ercnce the Khwaja,^ and Khwaja C.hisliti (var. Husaini), 
and Jxhalifa, together with the Jidfizcs and niullds dependent on 
the Khwajas who had come from Samarkand. Five or six qdris 
on my left sat ]\I uliammad-i-zaman M. and Tang-atmish SI. Fol. 352. 
and Sayyid Rafi', Say\id RCimi, Sliaikh Abu’l-kith, Shaikh 
J amah, Shaikh Shihribu’d-din rah and Sayyid Dakni(var. Zakni, 

Ruknij. before food all the sultans, khans, grandees, and amirs 
brought gifts " of red, of white, of black,^ of cloth and various 
oilier goods. They poured the red and white on a carpet I had 
()r(ler(;d s[)read, .aid side In' side with the gold and silver piled 
plenisliing, w hitc cotton piece-cloth and pur.ses [badra) of money- 
While the gifts were being brought and before food, fierce camels 
and fierce elephants^ were set to fight on an island opposite,^ 
so too a few rams ; thereafter wrestlers grappled. After the 

(■(niimanda n sc.s soMau dc porici uii l>onn(‘t rout;e aulour diujiiel il y a une t.'char{>t* ou 
'I'url)an a })lo, (.*11 iik t t a I'lionncur dcs 12 liuaius, successeurs d'Ali, 

d(.‘.s(]uels il picicndoii descfiidio. (V bonnet s’appelk- t'li iVrsan, et fut institue 
Tail 907 ‘‘ (It- rili p. ■’ 1 .liiiuasp liimscll iiS(.‘S the name g)i/jl-l)ash ; l^a'our does so too- 

(JUrm cxplaiial iDiis of w an- loiind (Skrinj^ass), but tlic une quoted above suits its use 
williout ctnilt-nq)!. U'C 1. J>4n.3). 

' iir. 1 4u 150I1. tn in ^rc it llic </ihi bo tlic unit. 

- .-I fKi/v/'Pj^’vn niuviiatus, tlic sconled i;rassot wineb tlie roots arc fitted into window 
spaces and moistened to initi;’ale dry. hot w inds. ( 'f. llohson Jobsoti s.n. Cuscuss. 

J A ncplRW and a ^;rand-,oii ol .Vhrari's scemd son ^'allva (t. 34716) wd)o had 
stood staunch to Uabiir till miirdored in qr^dAii. i S^ OAh. (So/d. They are likely to 
be those to wiioiii W'eiil a copy uj liu* Mu/uu under over of a letter addressed to 
lawyers of Ma vvara’u’n nalir (1.351 n. I ). d'lu; Kiiwajas were in A^jra three weeks 
after Babur tmisbed bis metrical version of their ancestor’s liZCilfUivvah-risala ; 
wheiiiei tlicir commy, (whicli must liavc b(‘en announced some lim(‘ before their 
arrival), had part in directin;; his attention to tlie tract can only be surmised (f 34td. 

lie was an Au/bei; (f. 371) and from his association here with a Babqara, and, 
later with ‘yismn i-liiisain w ho was half liai-qara, half Aii/.l)eg, seems likely to lie of 
the latter's lamilv (Index s.fin.). 

^ {k: !/ urdi No record survives to tell tlie motive for this feast ; 

perhaps the yitts made to liabur were conp;ratulatory on the birth of a grandson, the 
marriage of a son, atul on the gencrally-prosperous state ofliis affairs. 

^ Gold, silver and copjKT coins. 

7 Made so by /r/ra/yy or otiicr exciting drug. 

® arCil, presumably one left by tlie winter-fall of the Jumna ; or, a peninsula. 
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chief of the food had been set out, Khwaja 'Abdu'sh-shahid and 
Khwaja Kalan were made to put on surtouts {jabbah) of fine 
muslin,^ spotted with gold-embroidery, and suitable dresses of 
honour, and those headed by Mulla Farrukh and Hcifiz ^ had 
jackets put on them. On Kuchum Khan’s envo)^ ^ and on Hasan 
Chalahis younger brother^ were bestowed silken head-wear 
ibdshliq) and gold -embroidered surtouts of fine muslin, with 
suitable dresses of honour. Gold-embroidered jackets and silk 
coats were presented to the envoys 3f Abu-sa id SI. {Aitzbeg), 
of Mihr-ban Khanim and her son Pulad SI., and of Shah Hasan 
Fol. 352^. (Arghun). The two Khwajas and the two chief envoys, that is 
to say Kuchurr* Khan’s retainer and Ijasan ChalabTs younger 
brother, were presented with a silver stone’s weight of gold and 
a gold stone’s weight of silver. 

{Aiithor\^ note on the Turki stone-weight . ) The i^old stone [task) is 5CX) missals, 
that is to say, one Kabul sir ; the silver stone is 250 nn\(/d/s, that is to say, half 
a Kabul sir.^ 

To Khwaja Mir Sultan and his sons, to Hafiz of Tiishkint, 
to Mulla Farrukh at the head of the Khwajas’ servants, and 
also to other envoys, silver and gold were given with a quiver.^ 
Yadgar-i-nasir 7 was presented with a dagger and belt. On Mir 

' Scribes and translators have been puzzled here. My at the 7 'nrl<i clause is 
aurang alralik klsh jabbah. In reading musliti. I follow Krsl<ine who worked in 
India and could take local opinion ; moreover gifts made ir» .Vgra probably would he 
Indian. 

‘ Kor one Hafiz of Samarkand see f. 237 < 5 . 

^ Kiichum was Khaqan of the Auzbegs and had his seat in Samarkand. One of 
his sons, Abu-sahd, mentioned below, had sent envoys. With Abu sa‘id is named 
Mihr-ban who was one of Kuchimi’s wives ; I'ulad was their son. Mihr-han was, 

I think, a half-sister of Ilabur, a daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh and Umid of Andijan 
(f. 9), and a full-sister of Nasir. doubt she had been captured on one of the 
occasions when Babur lo.st to the Auzbegs. In 925 AH.-1519AI). [i. 2 yjb) when he 
sent his earlier Diwan to Pulad SI. ( 'I’ranslators Note, p. 438) he wrote a verse on its 
back which looks to be addressed to his half-sister ihrougli her son. 

^ Tahmasp’s envoy ; the title Chalabl shews high birth. 

This statement seems to imply that the weight made of silvf'r and the weight made 
of gold were of the .same size and that the difiering sfiecific gravity r)l the two metals, — 
that of silver being cir. lOand that of gold cir. 20 — gave tlKur equivai'. nt.^ the proportion 
Babur states. I’er.sian Dictionaries give .uing {task), a weight, but witlumt further 
information. VVe have not foui.d mention of the task as a recognized TurkI weight ; 
perhaps the word task , lands for an ingot of un worked metal of standard size. (Cf. inter 
alios hhros, A. -i-A. liiochmann p. 3b, Codrington’s AJu.sahnan Nu)insmafi( s j). 117, 
concerning the misgdl, dinar, cir.) 

tarhdsh bila. These wonls are clear in the Hai. MS. hut uncertain in some 
others. P, and dc C. have no equivalent of them. Perhaps the coins were given by 
the (uu’vcrful ; that a quiver of arrows was given is not expres.sed. 

Jkihur's half-nephew ; he seems from iiis name Keepsake-of-nasir to have l)een 
posthumous. 
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Muhammad the raftsman who was deserving of reward for the 
excellent bridge he had made over the river Gang (Ganges)/ 
a dagger was bestowed, so too on the matchlockmen Champion 
\pahlaivan\ Haji Muhammad and Champion BuhlQl and on Wall 
the cheeta- keeper ; one was given to Ustad ‘All’s son 

also. Gold and silver were presented to Sayyid Daud Garm- 
sirl. Jackets having buttons," and silk dresses of honour were 
pre.scnted to the servants of my daughter Ma‘suma 3 and my 
son llind-al. Again : — presents of jackets and silk dresses of 
honour, of gold and silver, of plenishing and various goods were 
given to those from Andijan, and to those who had come from 
Sukh and llushiar, the places whither we had gone landless and 
homeless.-^ Gift.s of the same kind were given to the servants 
of Ourban and Shaikhi and the })easants of Kalimard.'’ 1*01. 353. 

.After food liad been .scait out, llindusttlni players were 
ordered t(.) come and show their tricks. Lulls carne.^' Hindustani 
performers shew several feats not .shewn by (Tramontane) one.s. 

(hie is tills: 'I'iiev' arrange seven rings, one on the forehead, 
two on tin- ioiee-., two of the remaining four on fingers, two on 
tiavs, and in an instant set them turning rapidly. Another is 
tins: — Imitating the p'>rt of the peacock, they place one hand 
on the ground, raise iij) the other and both legs, and then in an 
instant make rings on the u}>lifled hand and feet revolve rapidly. 

Another is this --In those (Tramontane) countries two people 

grip one another anri turn two somersaults, but Hindustani lulls, 

clinging t<)g(‘tlier, go tirriiing over three or four times. Another 

IS this :- -a full .-ets the end of a I2 or 14 foot pole on his middle 

and h(jld^ it ui)rigiil w hile anotlier climbs up it and does liis Fol. 353/;. 

tric ks u]) there. .Xnother i- this : - A small //?// gels ujion a big 

one’.'- head, and stands there u|)riglit while tlie big one nio\es 

‘ f/.Cl.Mi, i 5.?.SAn, (f. 3314. 

" Oi, (.•nil>ro!(lrrc(]. 

' VVilr otMuh:iiiinia(i-i-/^’iman Mir/a. 

* Tliiso H irililandrrs of Asfar.a will li.ivcroiiie K'V invitation .sent alU'i ili#- vn r ay aL 
I’aiiipat : llivif v\clcoim' sho\^s it“mfnii)raiiC(,‘ of and yiai'indi for koflnr’ rrcovcal 
a (luaro-i of a o.uUii v f’ai'li'a. lV.'rlKi|)-> villaLra ^ liom llil.li kai will cotiu- too, 

wlio li.itl seen llic I’aiUIiali run harefool laii liuii lulls {hnux s.iui.). 

Ih re j^ralitude is shvwn for protection ^iva-n iu^ioaii. 1504 ai>. tollie laiuilicsof 
lialaii and lii.-s men when on the way t*) Kabul, (^hirban and Shailvhi wck J). a haps 
in I'ort Ajar (f. 122/', f. 126), 

rerhap.. tliese acrol).it.s W'cre ^ip.sies. 
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quickly from side to side shewing his tricks, the little one shewing 
his on the big one’s head, quite upright and without tottering. 
Many dancing-girls came also and danced. 

A mass of red, white, and black was scattered [sdchJldi) on 
which followed amazing noise and pushing. Between the 
Evening and Bed-time Prayers I made five or six special people 
sit in my presence for over one watch. At the second watch of 
the day (9 a.m., Sunday, Rah' 11. 'Jih) having sat in a boat, I went 
to the Eight-Paradises. 

{dd. 'Askari starts eastwards.) 

{Dec. 20th) On Monday (8tJi) ‘Askar! who had got (hi.s arm)') 
out (of Agra) for the expedition, came to the Hot-bath, took 
leave of me and marched for the East. 

{ee. A visit to Dhulpur.) 

{Dec. 2ist) On I'uesday {Rahi II, gth) I went to see the 
buildings for a reservoir and well at DLi4)Qr.^ 1 rode from the 
(Agra) garden at one watch {pahr) and one ^:^ayi (9.22 a.m.), and 
I entered the Diilpur garden when 5,^’v/m of the 1st night-watch 
(/w)‘ had gone i/.gop.in.j.'^ 

{Dec. 2jrd) On 'Thursday tlie nth day of the month the 
stone-well {sangiU’-clidJi), tlie 26 rock-s[)Outs {tdsh-tar-7iaii) and 
rock-pillars iidsh-situn), and the water-courses (arlqldr) cut on 
the solid .slope {yak para qid) were all ready At tlie 3rd watch 
[pahr) of this same day preparation for drawing water from the 
well was made. On account of a smell [aid] in the water, 
it was ordered, for prudence’ sake, that thc)' should turn the 
well-wheel without rest for 15 days-and-niglits, and so draw off 
the water. Gifts were made to the stone-cutters, and labourers, 
Pol. 354. and the whole body of workmen in the wa)' customary for 
master-workmen and wage-earners of Agra 

’ This may be the one with which Sayyid Dakiu was cotirrrncd (f. 346). 

^ Babur obviously made the distinction between pahr and pa^ that he uses the first 
for day-watches, the second fur those of the nij^ht. 

Anglice, Tuesday, Dec. 2ist ; by Muhammadan pilan, Wt'dnesday 22nd. Dliuliiur 
is 34m. s. of ;\gra ; the journey of lohrs. 2um. would incliule the nooning and the 
time taken in cro.ssing rivers. 

The well was to fill a cistern ; the 26 spouts with their 26 supports were to lake 
water into (26?) conduits. Perhaps task means that tiiey were hewn in the solid rock ; 
perhaps that they were on the outer side of the o'.servuir. 'Phey will not liave been 
built of hewn stone, or the word would have been or laslidln. 
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{Dec. 24.t]i) We rode from Dulpur while one garl of the 
1st watch {pakr) of Friday remained {cir. 840a.m.), and we 
crossed the river (Jumna) before the Sun had set. 

{Here the record of 3 days is ivantmgi) * 

{ff. A Persian account of the battle of fdm.) 

{Dec. 2Sth) On Tuesday the i6th of the month {RabV II) 
came one of Div Sl.’s^ servants, a man who had been in the fight 
between the Qizil-bash and Auzbeg, and who thus described 
it : — The battle between the Auzbegs and Turkmans 3 took place 
on ‘Ashur-day {Muh. loth) near Jam-and-Khirgird.'^ They 
fought fnmi the first dawn till the Mid-day Prayer. The 
Auzbegs were ; the Turkmans may have been (as is 

said?) ^0 to 5^,000; he said that he himself estimated their 
dark mass at 100,000 ; on the other hand, the yXuzbegs said 
they themselves were 100,000. The Qizil-bash leader {ddani) 
fought after arra\’ing cart, culverin and rnatchlockmen in the 
RumI fiishion, and after protecting himself 5 Shah-zada^ and 
Jilha SI. stood behind tlie carts with 20,000 good braves. I’he 
rest of the begs were posted right and left beyond the carts. FoI. 35^ 
These the Auzbeg beat at once on coming up, dismounted and 

Oiif ocrupalKin of iln sc iiovv hi. ink <iays indicated by the dale of the " KompUr 
iJrd'im", rhursdny Uahi' II. KiblDec. 

Tilt' demon (nr, athlelc) sidtan of Ivumclia [RiimlfO ; once Tahrmlsp s pmardian 
{'Id.iinat i ■ ‘I jlinu'np, Ikh. Ind. ed, I’inlloU. p. 2). Some writers sav lie was pul to 
deaili hv Talmiasp (,/’/. 12) m 933,01. ; il iIun were so, it is strange to find a servant 
desrrihed as his in 935 AH. tAti at-coimt of tlie fiatile 1." pnven in the .'^harof uuma. 
wntieii 111 1005 All. by Sharaf Khan vslio was reared in Tahmasp's hotisi*. The book 
ha.v lieeii edited by Veliaminol./.ernof and lianslatcd into hrencii by t.'liarmoy ; cf. 
d’r:^. V(p1, 11, pait i, p. STS- — AVrv; /r/.;v. ) 

■' I’his name, used by one vNhn w.is wiili the .Shah's troops, attracts attention ; it 
may .''tuov the eomposilion of tlie I’ersian army ; it may difterentiale Ijctwcen tlie 
troops and their < h-'dl basli leader”. 

Several wi iters ^ive Saru-iiamsh (('harmov, )o\cau idu\ic] as the name of the 
Mllaye where the battle was fiMi;;bt ; Sharaf Khan ^ives Tbnatabad and mentions 
that afiei the tit^ht Tahmasp sfient .some time in the meadow of Saru qamsh. 

. '■ The mimbvr of ^ J^tms beiii” a matter of interest, reference should be 

made to Uabur's accounts of bis own battles m wbieh be arrayed m Rumi (Ottoman) 
fashion ; il will then be seen that the number of carU does not imply the number of 
guns(lnde.\ >.n. araba, earl), 

'hbis cannot but tepresent 'Eahmasp who was on the hattle-fleld (jcehis own .story 
infrd). lie was 14 years old; perhafis he was called Sbah-zada, and not Shah, on 
account of Ins youth, or becau.se under j^iiardian.sliip {?). Readers of the Persian 
histories of his rei^n may know tlie reasf)n. Habiir bitberiu has alway.s called the hoy 
Shall /.ada ; after the victory at fam, be styles him Shah. Julia SI. [ laklu) who was 
with him on the field, was Governor of Ispahan. 
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overcame many, making all scurry off. He then wheeled to the 
(Qizil-bash) rear and took loot in camel and baggage. At length 
those behind the carts loosed the chains and came out. Here 
also the fight was hard. Thrice they flung the Auzbeg back ; 
by God’s grace they beat him. Nine sultans, with Kuchum 
Khan, TMjaid Khan and Abu-sa‘id SI. at their head, were 
captured ; one, .Abu-sa'id SI. is said to be alive ; the rest have 
gone to death.' ‘Ubaid Khan’s bod}' was found, but not his 
head. Of Auzbegs 50,000. and of 7 'urknians 20,000 were slain. 

[Here )nattt'r si’cnis 10 have been /os/.) ^ 

(Anr yv^/7/ ofiiunpLUgn.) 

[Dec. poiJi) On this same dav’ (Thur.sdav Rabr II. iSth) came 
Ghia^u’d-din the armourer ^ who had gone to juna-pnr , jun})iir) 
with tr)'st of 16 days,-' but, as SI. Junaid and tlic lest had led 

‘ If I'crsian iicconnt of iS'-hatilc l)o in its place m 11 . ilmr's diary, ii i-, 

singular that the narrator ^lionld l)c -o ill InfornuHl ai a date alltavim; l.LCt', 'o Uf 
known ; the llircf '^ultans lit* nanlc^a' killcfl escaped to die, ImuIuiih in 9',7Ali — 
1530 Al»., AI)Li-sa‘](l in <00 AH. • 1 5 ;3 \ I ). , ‘Oljaid in pjS \n, -is.lwAii. (I. ant' 

I’oole’s M uhi'i»H)hiiUin It would he Fiat iir.il ior h.ihur tiw'< niiiiu'n! on tin* 

rni-sl.ike. .'•ince eiiA)ys Iroin Ivso <,>: the sulians re[V)rtc(.l kilk-fl, were in Apna. Tln.-re 
had been linie for the fact I fc knoven : the hatth* wa> loiipli! on S^j) Jtuli ; tiic 
nc\\s of It u.'ix 111 Apoa on N'.>v. 23r(i ; en\o\o, (roin both ad v ei -ar it s urie ai h '.bur s 
r iileilainniciit on I )ec. lOlh. Fr an thi'> abo-nce of coimnent and lor the riM -.iinT 
indicalcH in note !////; ff). it appear'' that matter has Ireen lost from tiu; lest. 

' T.ihina'.p’" at ( out it ot the bat t !e is as folio W' ( p. J I ) : — ‘ ' J iiiai (.bed an/, tiist 

,the .\ii/l')ei''.s. The hi. title ttiok pkita.* oiitsidt' Jam. At the lir'^t i»n''Ct. ,\i’. iSca; 
j)r<‘v.iilrd '»eer ',Ji^il hash N'aSjnb .SI. fk-d and .SI. Wal.ima 'J'tiklit and other ottn'- r ' 
of llit“ riphl wiiiL’, were deleateJ and pm to fiiplit. I’uttniL; I'lV tru.->t in t lod, I pr.n'ed 
and :id\.inced some p.i(.'e'. . . . t.)ne(d mv body F^uard }j;ettm^;; iipuilli M 'baid '.irm.k 
him with a sword, passed on. and ora upied himself with another. Ikiliadur .ind 

ollu'r Aii/bc'e-, t. (tiled o|t the wounded 'klb.iul ; Kucbkimji (l\U(biiml Kii.iii and 
Jani Klein be^, when ihev l»e''.mie .r.saie <'l ihi'' st.ite of affairs, fled to Merv. .Men 
who had lii<l lioiii our aiiiu' reioined u-' liiat day. Tli.at mpht I spent on the barren 
jjknn [siOn>,i ). I did laci know uh.it i/.id h.i[)j)ene(l to ‘I'leiK.!. J tliou;;ht [it.ah.ips 
!he\ wi ie (k sisiiiLt 'Oiiie -.1 r .1! .e.;eiu ap.nn-t me. I lie 'A. -‘A. s;i\'s that A’h.uds 
a^s.iilatif. on seciiie hr- k-w si iiuie .tiid c« A'lcm'it ible apjiearance, left him for a more 
u 01 the ioe. 

’ \(a oil! \' (k les >1 iiiie ( I immen! Irom b.:l)'ir -'eem neederi on an account of deatlo. he 
knew had not <a curied. hut io- . ,| tn.'tier mav he iracid fiy workiniF backward from 
hi' IcnI e\'plt(al d.ilt {/o/ahj' lo''/A, to (!■• whicdi show faiily well that the “.same 
dav" will fie not ddi(,'>da\' tlie itah but d'liur-'day the iSib. (diiasu'd din's reception 
u a-' on 1 1 le day ; irecedine I'lid.^. > 'tli, so that p.irt of ‘rinustiay'.s record (as shewn 
be “(Ui ibi. same (lav'd, the u bob <.( Wediutstkiv's, and (to suit an expected comment 
bv f’. ibu' Mil the di .C!ep:i!;t -,t,,ry of the .An/btc J._aibd part ol Tuesday', s art misstny. 
d Ilf ni,i> well )ia\e coiiLained mention ol i laTin {'ha’a’n's ctmnn|^' (f. J57 ), oi 
exfiltnn whv be It. id ntit been at tlie feast with bis 3'ounj.;er firolher. 

^ perli.aps bod'.' puard, life -guardsman. 

- A.s ori (7’-" . p n. l) a/i// alii i^tnluk bitljar (or, m:ljur) bila. 
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out their army for Kharld/ he (Ghiasu’cl-din) was not able to be 
back at the time fixed. ^ SI. J unaid said, by word-of-mouth, 

“ Thank God ! through His grace, no work worth the Padshah’s 
attention has shewn itself in these parts ; if the honoured Mirza 
(‘Askari) come, and if the sultans, khans and amirs here-abouts 
be ordered to move in his steps, there is hope that everything in 
these parts will be arranged with ease.” Though such was SI. Foi. 355. 
Junaid’s answer, yet, as people were saying that Mulla Muhammad 
Mazhab, who had been sent as envoy to Bengal after the Holy- 
battle with Sanga the Pagan, ^ would arrive today or tomorrow, 
his news also was awaited. 

{Dec. JJst) On Friday the 19th of the month I had eaten 
rndjini and was sitting with a special few in the private house, 
when Mulla Mazhab who had arrived late, that is to say, in the 
night of Saturday,^ came and waited on me. asking one 
particular after another, we got to know that the attitude of the 
Bengali 5 was understood to be loyal and single-minded. 

( Jan. 2nd) On Sunday {Rab~i 11. 2ist)y I summoned the Turk 
and Hind amirs to the [private hou.se, when counsel was taken 
and the following matters were brought forward: — As the 
Bengali (Nasrat Shah) has .sent us an envoy ^ and is said to be 
loyal and single-minded, to go to Bengal it.self would be 
improper ; if the move be not on Bengal, no other place on that 
side has treasure helpful for tlie army ; several places to the west 
are botli rich and near, 

( Tiirki) Abounding wealtlj, a pa^an people, a short road ; 

Far ihou^ii the East he, lliis is near. 

At Icngtli tile matter found settlement at this : — As our westward 
road is short, it will be all one if we dela}' a few days, so that 
our minds may be at ea.se about the Fast. Again Ghiasu'd-dm Fol. 355 . 
the armourer was made to gallop off, with try.st of 20 dav.s,” to 

ib-diviiiun of the Pallia district o( the United I'lovincrs, on the b.Tnt of 

j^ra. 

in J6da)s ; he was 24 or 25 dav.', aw.tv. 

^ Ti c envoy It.iu been long in iclaining ; Kanvv.i was foiitdil in Marcli, I 527 ; it is 
now tl le end of I 52S a h. 

K; >r II. 201I1 -January I'.;! 1520.\r>. ; .Anidif'd, I'liilay, alter b(j.in. 

'Flub “ Pen^^ali’’ i> lerritonal only ; Na^r.at .Shall v\as a Savvid s sou If. 270. 

Kina’ll Mita (1. 357) wlio wiii have come with Mulla Ma^hah. 

nn'Cid. cl. 1 . t. 354'^^- C.llna.sird-din may liave been a ixjdy -^taid. 
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convey written orders to the eastern amirs for all the sultans, 
khans, and amirs who had assembled in ‘Askari’s presence, to 
move against those rebels/ The orders delivered, he was to 
return by the trysted day with what ever news there might be. 

{Jih. Baluchi incursions.) 

In these days Muhammadi Kukuldasli made dutiful representa- 
tion that again Baluchis had come and overrun several {)laccs. 
Chin-timur SI. was appointed for the business ; he was to gather 
to his presence the amirs from beyond Sihrind and Samana 
and with them, equipped for 6 months, to proceed against the 
Baluchis; namely, such amirs as ‘Add Sultan, SI. Muh. Dulddi, 
Khusrau Kukuldash, Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jano\ ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz 
the Master-of*the-horse,Sayyid ‘Ali, Wali Oizil, Qaracha, Halahil, 
‘Asliiqthe House-steward, Shaikh ‘Ali, Kitta (Beg Kuhhur), Gujur 
Khan, Hasan ‘Ali Sruuh/i. These were to present themselves at 
the Sultan’s call and muster and not to transgress his word by road 
or in halt.^ The messenger 3 appointed to carry these orders was 
‘Abdu’l-ghaffar ; he was to deliver them first to Chin-timur SI., 
then to go on and shew them to the afore-named begs who were 
to present themselves with their troops at whatever place the 
Sultan gave rendezvous ‘Abdu’l-ghaffar himself was 

to remain with the arm)' and was to make dutiful representation 
of slackness or carelessness if shewn by an)' person soever ; this 
done, w'C should remove the offender from the circle of the 
approved {j}iu7Viijjah-jirgdsi) and from his country or pargana. 
These orders having been entrusted to ‘Abdu'I-ghaffar, words- 
of-inouth were made known to liiin and he was given leave to go. 

(The last explicit date is a ivcck hack.) 

I .udi and tlirir inc ludiiiji Hidan and P>a; 

, .! , d/. , j .. .vA’, ‘ ; ............ x'ci in f )frrcct r* inforinity 

to liii. fonniiands ’ ; M,nioi i'< •- ii, 37a, .tidi.... .. 

^ IJaliur'.', uses c>r ihi', word support I'.rskinr in saving that “ the (aiviicfu 

is a.n ollicor who correspondi. vciy ihsu Iv lo the d'utk 

(/a'likt r, p. 3to, col. lii) “but he \sas also oflcn iw .n i .i-^ .i i ■ umiii.so.ii v n.i 

piovidinp men and sioio. as a conitiiis^ioncr in supcrintcmdinp iinportai.t ahairs, a-> 
an aidc-dc-camp in can vino ortlcrs, cZ.” 

Here ihr l lai. MS. lias tiic full vowcllcd form, hitlftir. Jnd;^in(T from what that 
Codex writes. iifi/jCir may lie used fora retMle/vous ol ti()v>ps, miliCir or bJjdr for any 
other kind of tryst (f. 350, p. O2S n. I; Index r. «//.), also lor a shelter. 
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(//. Neivs of the loss of Bihar reaches Dhfilpur.) 

(fan. (^th) On tlic eve of Sunday the 28th of the month 
[Rabi' II) we crossed the Jun (Jumna) at the 6th garl of the 
3rd watch (2. 1 5 a.m.) and started for the Lotus-c;arden of Dulpur. 

The 3rd watch was near ^ (Sunday mid-day) when we readied it. 

Places were assigned on the border of the garden, where begs 
and tlie liousehold might build or make camping-ground.s for 
tliem selves. 

( fa 7 i. JJ)th) On Thursday the 3rd of the first Jumada, a place 
was fixed in the s.e. of the garden for a Hot-bath ; the ground 
was to be levelled ; I ordered a plinth (?) {kursi) erected on the 
levelled ground, and a lUth to be arranged, in one room of which 
was to be a re.se rvoir 10 x 10. 

On this same day Khalifa sent from Agra dutiful letters of 
Qazi Jla and Hir-sing Deo, saying it had been heard said that 
Iskandar’s son Mahmud {Lfidl) had taken Bihar (town). This 
news decided for getting the army to horse. 

{Jan. ilth) On PTiday {Jumada /. ^///), we rode out from the 
Lotus-garden at the 6th (8.15 a.m.) ; at the Evening Prayer 
we reached Agra. We met Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza on the 
road who would have gone to Dulpur, Chin-timur also who must 
have been coming into Agra.^ 

{Jan. ijlh) On Saturday {sth) the counselling begs having 
been summoned, it was .settled to ride eastwards on Thursday 
the 10th of the month {Jan. 21st). 

{jj. News of Badakhshdn) 

On this same Saturday letters came from Kabul with news FoI. 356^. 
that Humayun, having mustered the army on that side (Tra- 
montana), and joined SI. Wais to himself, had set out with 
40,000 men for Samarkand f on this SI. Wais’ younger brother 

* yHwAshUb atdi, which I translate in accordance with other uses of the verb, as 
meaning approach, but is taken by some other workers to mean “ near its end 

* Though it is not explicitly said, Chin-timur may have been met with on the road ; 
as the “also” [ham] suggests. 

3 To the above news the Akhar-ndtna adds the important item reported by Humayun, 
that there was talk of peace, llabur replied that, if the time for negotiation were not 
past, Humayun was to make peace until such time as the affairs of Hindustan were 
cleared off. This is followed in the A.N. by a seeming quotation from TiabuPs letter, 
saying in effect that he was about to leave Hindustan, and that his followers in Kabul 
and Tramontana must prepare for the expedition against Samarkand which would be 
made on his own arrival. None of the above matter is now with the Bdhur-ndma ; 
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Shah-quli goes and enters Hisar, Tarsun Muhammad leaves 
Tirmiz, takes Qabadlan and asks for help ; Humayun sends 
Tulik Kukuldash and Mir Khwmrd * with many of his men and 
what Mughuls there were, then follows himself.^ 

{Here /f. days record is wanting.) 

{kk. Babur starts for the East.) 

{Jan. 20th) On Thursday the loth of the first Jumada, I set 
Fol- 357 out for the East after the 3rd gari {cir. 7.10a.m.), crossed Jun 
by boat a little above Jalisir, and went to the Gold-scattering- 
garden .3 It was ordered that the standard {tugh), drum, stable 
and all the army-folk should remain on the other side of the 
water, opposite to the garden, and that persons coming for an 
interview 4 should cross by boat. 

(//. Arrivals.) 

{Jan. 22nd) On Saturday {12th) Isma‘il Mlta, the Bengal 
envoy brought the Bengali’s offering (Na.srat Shah’s), and waited 
on me in Hindustan fashion, advancing to within an arrow’s 
flight, making his reverence, -and retiring. They then put on him 
the due dress of honour {khilat) which people call ** * * 5 ^ and 

either it was there once, was used by AbCiM-fazl and lost before the Persian trss. were 
made ; or AbQ’l-fazl used Babur’s original, or copied, letter itself. That desire for 
peace prevailed is shewn by several matters -Tahmasp, the victor, asked and obtained 
the hand of an Auzbeg in marriage ; Auzbeg envoys came to Agra, and with them Turk 
Khwajas having a mission likely to have been towards peace (f. 357^) ,* Babur’s wish 
for peace is shewn above and on f. 359 a summarized letter to Humayun. (Cf. Abu’l- 
ghazi’s Shajarat-i‘ Turk \Hi5t0ire uSfj Mongols., D^smaisons’ trs. p. 216] ; Akbar-nama^ 
H.B. ’s trs. i, 270.) 

A here-useful slip of reference is made by the translator of the Akhar-^iima [l.c. n. 3) 
to the PTagment [M ^moires ii, 456) in.stead of to the Babur-nAma translation {Memoires 
ii, 38 1 ). The utility of the slip lies in its accompanying comment that de C. ’s translation 
is in closer igreement with the Akbar-nima than with Babur’s words. Thus the 
Akbdr-na?na passage is brought into comparison with what it is now safe to regard as 
its off-shoot, through Turkl and French, in the Fragment. When the above comment 
on their resemblance wa.s made, we were less assured than now as to the genesis of 
the Fragment (Index s.n. Fragment). 

* Hind-al’s guardian (G. B.’s Ifumayun numa trs. p. 106, n. i). 

® Nothing more about Humayun’s expedition is found in the B.N. ; he left 
Badakhshan a few months later and arrived in Agra, after his mother (f. 380^), at a date 
in August of which the record is wanting. 

3 under 6m. from Agra. Gul-badan (f. 16) records a visit to the garden, during 
which her father said he was weary of sovereignty. Cf. f.331^, p.589 n. 2. 

^ kumish kUkdn kishildr. 

5 MSS. vary or are indecisive as to the omitted word. I am unable to fill the gap. 
Erskine has Sir Mdwineh (or hair-twist)'” (p. 399), De Courteille, Sir-mouineh 
(ii, 382). Mulna means ermine, sable and other fine fur {Shamstt l-liighdt^ p 274, ^ 
col. I). 
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brought him before me. He knelt thrice in our fashion, advanced, 
handed Nasrat Sliah s letter, set before me the offering he had 
brought, and retired. 

{Jan. 2:ftli) On Monday (/////) the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’l 
-haejq having arrived, I crossed the water by boat, went to his 
tents and waited on him.* 

{Jafi, 2jth) On Tuesday {iSth) Hasan Chalahl arrived and 
waited on me.^ 


{min. Incidents of the eastward march.) 

On account of our aims {chdpdiiq) for the army,^ some days 
were spent in the Char-bagh. 

{Jan. 22th) On Thursday the i;th of the month, that ground 
was left after the 3rd ^^ari (7.10a.m.), I going by boat. It was 
dismounted 7 kurohs (14 m.) from Agra, at the village of Anwar.^ 

{Jan. 30th) On Sunday {Jumdda L2oth), the Auzbeg envoys 
were given their leave. To Kuchum Khan s envoy Amin Mirza 
were presented a dagger with belt, cloth of gold, 5 and 70,000 
tankas.^ Abu-sa‘id’s servant Mulla Taghai and the servants of Pol. 357^. 
Mihr-ban Khanirn and her son Pulad SI. were made to put on 
dresses of honour with gold-embroidered jackets, and were 
presented also with money in accordance with their station. 

{Jan. distt) Next morning^ {Monday 21st}) leave was given to 
Khwaja ‘AbduThaqq for stay in Agra and to Khwaja Yahya s 


' His brother Hazrat Makhdumi Nura (Khwaja Khawand Mahmud) is much 
celebrated by Haidar Mirza, and Babur describes his own visit in the words he uses of 
the visit of an inferior to himself. Cf. Tarikh-urashldi trs. pp. 395 » 47 ^ ; Akbar- 
trs., i, 356, 360. 

* No record survives of the arrival of this envoy or of why he was later in coming 
than his brother who was at Babur’s entertainment. Cf. f. 

3 Presumably this refers to the appliances mentioned on f. 350 ^. 

^ f. 332 , n. 3 . 

5 zarbaft m:l:k. Amongst gold stuffs imported into Hindustan, Abu’l-farl mentions 
milak which may be Babur’s cloth. It came from Turkistan (A. -i-A. Blochmann, 
p. 92 and n. ). 

® A tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny (Erskinc). 

7 t&ngl&si^ lit. at its dawning. It is not always clear whether tangl&si means, 
Anglic^, next dawn or day, which here would be Monday, or whether it stands for 
the dawn (daylight) of the Mu^mmadan day which had begun at 6p. rp. on the previous 
evening, here Sunday. When Babur records, e.g. a late audience, tanglasi, following, 
will stand for the daylight of the day of audience. The p<jint is of some importance 
as bearing on discrepancies of days, as these are .stated in MSS., with European 
calendars ; it is conspicuously so in Babur’s diary sections. 
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grandson Khwaja Kalan for Samarkand, who had come by way 
of a mission from Auzbeg khans and sultans.^ 

In congratulation on the birth of Humayun’s son and Kamran’s 
marriage, Mulla Tabrlzi and Mirza Beg Taghai^ were sent with 
gifts {sdckdq) to each Mirza of 10,000 shdhrukhis, a coat I had 
worn, and a belt with clasps. Through Mulla Bihishti were 
sent to Hind-al an inlaid dagger with belt, an inlaid ink-stand, 
a stool worked in mother-o’pearl, a tunic and a girdle , 3 together 
with the alphabet of the Baburi script and fragments (^qila'ldr) 
written in that script. To Humayun were sent the translation 
{tarjuma) and verses made in Hindustan.^ To Hind-al and 
Khwaja Kalan a’so the translation and verses were sent. They 
were sent too to Kamran, through Mirza Beg Taghai, together 
with head-lines {sar-khat) in the Babur! script . 3 

{Feb. 1st) On Tuesday, after writing letters to be taken by 
those going to Kabul, the buildings in hand at Agra and Dulpur 
Fol. 358 were recalled to mind, and entrusted to the charge of Mulla 
Qasim, Ustad Shah Muhammad the stone-cutter, Mirak, Mir Ghias, 
Mir Sang-tarash (stone-cutter) and Shah Baba the spadesman. 
Their leave was then given them. 

{Feb. 2nd) The first watch (6a.m.) was near^ when we rode 
out from Anwar ( Wednesday, Jumdda /. 2^rd) ; in the end,^ we 
dismounted, at the Mid-day Prayer, in the village of Abapur, one 
kuroh (2 m.) from Chandawar.® 

{Feb. 3rd) On the eve of Thursday {2qth)^ ‘Abdu’l-maluk 
the armourer*® was joined with Hasan Chalabi and sent as envoy 


* risSlat tanql hlla ; their special mission may have been to work for peace (f. 359^, 
n. l). 

^ He may well be Kamran’s father-in-law SI. ‘All Mirza Taghai Begchik. 

3 nimeha u iakhand. The iak-band is a silk or woollen girdle fastening with 
a “ hook and eye ” (Steipgass), perhaps with a buckle. 

^ This description is that of the contents of the.“ Rampur Dlwan ” ; the tarjuma 
being the Walidiyyah-ris&la (f. 361 and n.). What is said here shows that four copies 
went to Kabul or further north. Cf. Appendix Q. 

5 Sar-khat may mean “ copies” set for Kamran to imitate. 

^ bir pahr ydwus hub aldl ; I. O. 21 5 f. 221, qarib yak pds roz bud. 

^ ikhar, a word which may reveal a bad start and uncertainty as to when and where 
to halt. 

_ ® This, and not Chandwar (f. 331/^), appears the correct form. Neither this place nor 
Abapur is mentioned in the G. of l.’s Index or shewn in the I.S. Mapof I900(cf, f. 331^ 
n. 3). Chandawar lies s.w. of Flruzabad, and near a village called Sufipur. 

® Anglic^, Wednesday after 6 p.m. 
or life-guardsman, body-guard. 
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to the Shah ^ ; and Chapuq ^ was joined with the Auzbeg envoys 
and sent to the Auzbeg khans and sultans. 

We moved from Abapur while garis of the night remained 
(4.30a.m.). After passing Chandawar at the top of the dawn, 
I got into a boat. I landed in front of Raprl and at the Bed-time 
Prayer got to the camp which was at P'athpur.^ 

{^Feb. 4th ajid Sth) Having stayed one day {Friday) at Fathpur, 
wc got to horse on Saturday {26th) after making ablution (wazu) 
at dawn. We went through the Morning Prayer in assembly near 
Rapri, Maulana Muhammad of Farab bei ng the leader At 

sun -rise I got into a boat below the great crook of Rapri. 

Today I put together a line-marker {rnistar) of eleven lines ^ 
in order to write the mixed hands of the translation.^ Today 

’ This higher title* for Tahmasp, which first ap|>ears here in the B. N., mcv be an 
early slip in the I'urki text, since it occurs in many MSS. and also because “ Shah 
-ziida ” reappears on f. 359. 

^ Slash-face, halajr <^ ; perhaps Ibrahim Hegchik (Index j.«. ), but it is long since he 
was mentioned by Babur, at least by name. He may however have come, at this time 
of reunion in Agra, with Mirza Beg Taghai (his uncle or brother ?), father-in-law of 
Kamran. 

Tlie army will have kej)t to the main road connecting the larger towns mentioned 
and avoiding tin* ravine district of the Jumna. What the boat-journey will have l>een 
between tngh banks and round remarkable bends can be learned from the G. of I. and 
Neave s Diitrid of Muinpuii. Rapri is on th^ road from Firuzabad to the 

ferry for Bateswar, wiiere a large fair is held annually. (It is misplaced further east 
in the I.S. Map of tooo. ) There are two I'athpurs, n.e. of Rapri. 

aih/N^^h tujz-hainifix' tit hi. Here it suits to take the Turki y/ord tughdi to mean 
bend of a river, and as referring to the one shaped (on the map) like a soda-water 
bottle, its neck close to Rfipri. Babur avoided it by taking boat below its mouth. — 
In neither I\*rsian translation has tui^hai been read to mean a bend of a river ; the 
first h..s az fayan ritia Rapri, perhaps referring to the important ford {pay&n) ; the 
second has az zir hulandi kalan Rapri, perhaps referring to a height at the meeting of 
the bank of the ravine down which the road to the ford comes, with the high l^nk 
of the river. Three examples of /iiyhai or tuqai [a synonym given by Dictionaries], 
can he seen in AbCi’l-ghazl’s Shai rat -i- Turk, Fraehn’s imprint, pp. 106, 107, 119 
(Desmaisons’ trs. pp. 204, 205, 230). In each instance D^smaisons renders it by 
coude, elbow, but one of the examples may need reconsideration, since the word has 
the further meanings of wood, dense forest by the side of a river (Vambery), prairie 
(Zenker), and reedy plain (Shaw). 

Blochmann describes the apparatus for marking lines to guide writing (A. -i-A. 
trs. p. 52 11.5) : — On a card of the size of the page to be written on, two vertical lines 
are drawn within an inch of the edges ; along these lines small holes are pierced at 
regular intervals, and through these a .string is laced backwards and forwards, care 
being taken that tlie horizontal strings are parallel. Over the lines of string the pages 
are placed and pressed down ; the strings then mark the paper sufficiently to guide the 
writing. 

^ iarkib {ninf) k/iafi hila tarjuina bitir auchftn. The Ramphr DiivCin may supply 
the explanation of the uncertain words tarkib khati. The “translation” {tarjnma), 
mentioned in the passage qiiiHed above, is the Walidiyyah-risala, the first item of the 
Diwan, in which it is entered on crowded pages, specially insufficient for the larger 
hand of the chapter-headings. The number of lines per page is 13 ; B.\bur now 
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the words of the honoured man-of-God admonished my 
heart.^ 

{Feb. 6 th) Opposite Jakin,^ one of the Rapri parganas, we 
Fol. 358^. had the boats drawn to the bank and just spent the night in 
them. W^e had them moved on from that place before the dawn 
{Sunday after having gone through the Morning Prayer. 

When I was again on board, Pay-master SI. Muhammad came, 
bringing a servant of Khvfaja Kalan, Shamsu'd-din Muhammad, 
from whose letters and information particulars about the affairs of 
Kabul became known. ^ Mahdi Khwaja also came when I was in 
the boat.*^ At the Mid-day iVaycr I landed in a garden opposite 
Etawa, there bathed {ghusl) in the Jun, and fulfilled the duty of 
prayer. Moving nearer towards Ktavva, we sat down in that 
same garden under trees on a height over-looking the river, and 
there set the braves to amuse us .5 Food ordered by Mahdi 
Khwaja, was set before us. At the P'vening ITayer we crossed 
the river ; at the bed-time one we reached camp. 

There \vas a two or three days’ delay on that ground both to 
collect the army, and to write letters in answer to those brought 
by Shamsu'd-din Muhammad. 

{nn. Letters various.) 

{Feb. ()th) On Wednesday the last day {30th) of the i st J umada, 
we marched from Iftawa, and after doing '^kurohs (i6m.j, dis- 
mounted at Muri-and-Adusa.^ 

fashions a line-marker for 1 1. He has already despatched /; copies of the translation 
(f. 357^) J tjc will have judged them unsatisfactory ; hence to give space for the 
mixture of hands {tarkib khati)., i.e. the smaller hand of the poem and the larger of 
the headings, he makes an 1 1 line marker. 

^ Perhaps Ahrari’s in the Wdlidiyyah-risala, perhaps those of Muhammad, A 
quatrain in the KCi 'ipur Diwdn connects with this admonishment [Plate xiva, 2nd 
quatrain]. 

^ Jakhan {G. of Mai npurj). Tlie G. of Eidwa (Drake-Brockman) p. 213, gives this 
as some 1 8 m. n. w. of Etawa and as lying amongst the ravines of the Jum^'^ 

3 f. 359/^ allows some of the particulars to he known. 

^ Mahdi may have come to invite liahur to the luncheon he served shortly after- 
wards. The Hai. MS. gives him the honorific plural ; either a second caller was 
with him or an early scribe has made a slip, since P»abur never so-honours Mahdi. This 
small point touches the larger one of how Babur regarded him, and this in connection 
with the singular story Nizamu’d-din Ahmad tells in his Tabaqdt-i^akbari about 
Khalifa’s wish to supplant Ilumayiin by Mahdi Khwaja (Index s.nn.). 

5 yi^ifldrm ^hokhluggha sdkiuq, perhaps set them to make fun. Cf. f. 366, yigitldr blr 
pdra fkokhluq gildildr. Muh. Shirazi (p. “SIS foot) makes tlie startling addition of dar 
dh {anddkhtini), i.e. he says that the royal party flung the braves into the river. 

^ 'I'he Gazetteer of Etawa ( I )rake- Brockman) p. 186, s.n. Baburpur, writes of two 
village sites [which from their position arc Muri-and-.Adusa], as known by the name 
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Several remainin<^ letters for Kabul were written on this same 
ground. One to liuinav'un was to this purport : — If the work 
have not yet been done satisfactorily, stop the raiders and thieves 
thy.self ; do not let them embroil the peace now descending 
amongst the peoples.^ Again, there was this : — I have made Fol. 359. 
Kabul a crown-domain, let no son of mine covet it. Again : — that 
1 had summoned Ilind-al. 

Kamran, for his |)art, was written to about taking the be.st of 
care in intercourse with the Shah-zada,^ about my bestowal on 
him.self of Multan, making Kabul a crown-domain, and the coming 
of my family and train . 3 

As m\’ letter to Khwaja Kaian makes several particulars 
known, it is copied in here without alteration : — ^ 

[Copy of a Letter to KiiwAja Kalan.] 

“ After sa\'ing ‘ Salutation tc) Khwaja Kalan ’, the first matter 
is that Shamsu’d-din Muhammad has reached Etawa, and that 
the particulars about Kabul are known.” 

” Houndless and infinite is my desire to go to those parts .5 
Matters arc coming to some .sort of settlement in Hindustan ; 
there is ho[)e, through the Most High, that the work here will soon 
be arranged. This work brought to order, God willing ! my start 
will be made at once.” 

” How' should a person forget the pleasant things of those 
countries, especially one who has repented and vowed to sin no 
hnorc.? Ifow should he banish from his mind the permitted 
flavours of melons and grapes? Taking this opportunity,^ 

Sarai Bahurpur from having Been Babur’s halting-place. They are 24m. to the s.e, of 
Elavva, on the old road for Kalpi. Near the name BaburpQr in the Gazetteer Map 
there is IMuhuri (MurJ ; there is little or no doubt that Sarai Baburpur represents the 
cam pi ng ■ gr oil n ( 1 M u rl - a n d - (1 ii sa . 

' 7 'his connects with Kitin-qara’s complaints of the fronticr-begs (f. 361), and with 
the talk of peace (f. 356(^), 

• This injunction may connect with (he desired peace ; it will have been prompted 
by at least a doubt in Babur’s mind as to Ramran’s behaviour perhaps in manifested 
dislike for a Shia‘. Concerning the style Shak-zada srr f. 358, p. 643, n. i. 

3 Kamran's motlier Gul-rukh Bei^^rhik will have been of the party who will have 
tried in Kabul to forward her .son's interests. 

^ f. 348, p. 624, n. 2. 

Kabul and Tramontan^^. 

^ Bresumably that of Shamsu’d-din Muhammad's mi.s.sion. One of Baliur’s couplets 
expresses longing for the fruits, and also for the “ running waters ”, of lands other 
than HindCistan, with conceits recalling those of his English contemporarie.s in verse, 
as indeed do several others of his short poems [Kampur Diwan Elate xvii A.). 
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a melon was brought to me ; to cut and eat it affected me strangely ; 
I was all tears ! ” 

“ The unsettled state ^ of Kabul had already been written of 
Fol. 359/^ to me. After thinking matters over, my choice fell on this : — 
How should a country hold together and be strong {marbut 
u inazbut), if it have seven or eight Governors? Under this 
aspect of the affair, I have summoned my elder sister (Khan- 
zada) and my wives to Hindustan, have made Kabul and its 
neighbouring countries a crown-domain, and have written in 
this sense to both Humayun and Kamran. Let a capable person 
take those letters to the Mirzas. As you may know already, I had 
written earlier to them with the same purport. About the safe- 
guarding and prosperity of the countr)', there will now be no 
excuse, and not a word to say. Henceforth, if the town- wall ^ 
be not solid or subjects not thriving, if provisions be not in store 
or the Treasury not full, it will all be laid on the back of the 
inefficiency of the Pillar-of-the State." 3 

“ The things that must be done are specified below ; for some 
of them orders have gone already/ one of these being, ‘ Let 
treasure accumulate.’ Thethings which must be done are these: — 
First, the repair of the fort ; again : — the provision of stores ; 
again: — the dailv' allowance and lodging'^ of envoys going back- 
wards and forwards 5 ; again: — let money, taken legally from 
revenue,^' be spent for building the Congregational Mosque; 
again ; — the repairs of the Karwan-sara (Caravan-sarai) and the 
Hot-baths ; again : — the completion of the unfinished building 
Fol. 360. made of burnt-brick which Ustad I lasan ‘Ah was constructing in 
the citadel. Let this work be ordered after taking counsel with 

_ o 

Ustad SI. Muhammad ; if a design exist, drawn earlier by Ustad 

* llai. MS. yia marbut lighi ; .Sf; ton tlic 2n(J I'ers, trs. but the 1st writes wairdnl 
u karahi which suits tlie matter of ilefence. 

qiir^hdn, walled-town ; from the Allowing, the defences are meant. 

vh. (Governor Khwaja Kalan, on whose w-anl of dominance fiis sovereign makes 
good-natured reflection. 

'aluja u qundl ; cf. 364^. 

5 hollowing (envoys) there is in the Hai. MS. and in I. O. 21 7 a doubtful 

word, bumla^ x^imla ; 1 . 0 . 215 (which contains a Persian trs. of the letter 1 is obscure, 
Ilminsky changes the wording slightly ; Krskine ha,-, a free translation. Perhaps it is 
yaumi, daily, misplaced {see above). 

^ Perhaps, endow the Mosque so as to leave no right of property in its revenues to 
their donor, here Babur. Cf. Hughes’ />A/. p/ / siCim^.nn. shari\ mayid-AX\iiwa(jrf. 
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Hasan ‘All, let Ustad SI. Muhammad finish the building precisely 
according to it ; if not, let him do so, after making a gracious and 
harmonious design, and in such a way that its floor shall be level 
with that of the Audience-hall ; again : — the Khwurd-Kabul 
dam which is to hold up the But-khak-water at its exit from the 
Khwurd-Kabul narrows ; again ; — the repair of the Ghazni 
dam ^ ; again : — the Avenue-garden in which water is short and 
for which a one-mill stream must be’diverted ^ ; again: — 1 had 
water brought from Tutum-dara to rising ground south-west of 
Khwaja Rasta, there made a reservoir and planted young trees. 

The place got the name of Belvedere, 3 because it faces the ford 
and gives a first-rate view. The best of young trees must be 
planted there, lawns arranged, and borders set with sweet-herbs 
and with flowers of beautiful colour and scent ; again : — Sayyid 
Qasirn has been named to reinforce thee; again : — do not neglect 
the condition of matchlockmen and of Ustad Muhammad Amin 
the armourer*^ ; again : — directly this letter arrives, thou must get 
my elder sister (Klian-zada Begun) and my wives right out of 
Kabul, and escort them to Nil-ab. However averse thc\^ may still 
be, they most certainly must start within a week of the arrival of Fol. 
this letter. For why ? Both because the armies which have gone 
from 1 lindustanto escort them are suffering hardship in a cramped 
place {tar yirda), and also because they 5 are ruining the country.” 

“Again: — 1 made it clear in a letter written to ‘Abdu'l-lah 
{Rasas'), that there had been very great confusion in mv mind 
{dughdugha), to counterbalance being in the oasis (avh//; of 
penitence. This quatrain was somewhat dissuading {mdni) : — ^ 

* f. 139. Khwaja Kalan himself had taken irom Hindustan the money for repairing 
thi.s dam. 

’ s^pqun allp ; the 2nd Pers, trs. as if from satqun alip^ khanJa, purchasing. 

3 nazar-^ilh, perhaps, theatre, as showing the play enacted at the ford. Cf. ff. 137, 

236, 248^. Tutiin-dara w'ill Ijc Masson’s Tutam-dara. Erskine locates Tutun-dara 
some (16m.) n.w. of Iliiptan (Upian). Masson shews that it was a charming 
place {JouriHys in Afghanistan and the Pan j-ab^ vol. iii, cap. viandvii). 

^ jibachi. Babur’s injunction seems to refer to the maintaining of the corps and the 
manufacture of armour rather than to car<' for the individual men involved. 

5 Either the armies in Nil-ab, or the women in the Kabul-country (f. 375)- 

^ Perhaps what Babur means is, that both w'hat he had said to ‘Abdu’l-lah and 
what the quatrain expresses, are di.ssuasive from repentance. Erskine writes {lifitms. 
p. 403) but without textual warrant, “I had resolution enough to persevere ” ; de 
Courteille {Mems. ii, 390), “ Void tin quatrain qui exprime ait Juste Ics diffiailtis de 
ma position." 
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Through renouncement of wine bewildered am I ; 

How to work know I not, so distracted am 1 ; 

While others repent and make vow to abstain, 

I have vowedto abstain, and repentant arn I. 

A witticism of Banal ’s came back to my mind: — One day when 
he had been joking in ‘Ali-sher Be^’s presence, who must have 
been wearing a jacket with buttons/ ‘Ah-sher Beg said, ‘Thou 
makest charming jokes ; but lor the buttons, I would give thee 
the jacket; they are the hindrance Said Ikanai, ‘What 

hindrance are buttons ? It is button-holes [mddap) that hinder’ ‘ 
Let responsibility for this story lie on the teller! hold me excused 
for it ; for God’s sake do not be offended b)’ it.^ Again : — that 
quatrain was made before last year, and in truth the longing and 
craving for a wine-party has been infinite and endless for two 
years past, so much so that sometimes the craving for wine 
brought me to the verge of tears, 'i'hank God ! this year that 
trouble has passed from my mind, perliaps by virtue of the 
Fol. 361. blessing and sustainment of versifying the translation.*^ L)o thou 
also renounce wine! If had with equal associates and t)oon- 
companions, wine and company are j)lcasant things ; but with 
whom canst thou now associate ? with whom drink wine ? 1 f thy 

boon-companions are Sher-i-ahrnad and Haidar-quli, it should 
not be hard for thee to forswear wine. So much said, I salute 
thee and long to see thee.” 5 

The above letter was written on Thursday the 1st of the latter 
Jumada {Feb. lotii). It affected me greatly to wu'itc concerning 

’ The surface retort seems connected with the jacket, perhaps with a request for 
the gifo of it, 

^ Clearly what recalled this joke of Banal’s long-silent, caustic longue was that 
its point lay ostensibly in a baffled wish — in ‘All slier’.s professed desire to be generous 
and a professed impediment, which linked in thought with Babur’s desire for wine, 
baffled by bis abjuration. So much Banal’s smart verbal retort shows, but beneath 
this IS the double-entendre which cuts at the Beg as miserly and as pljysically ijii potent, 
a defect which gave point to another jeer at his expense, one chronicled by .Sam Mlrza 
and translated in Ilammer-Purgstairs Gesehiehtevon s< houen Kedekunste Pcrsiens, art. 
CLV. (Cf. f. 179-80.) — The word madagi is used metaphorically for a button hole ; 
like ni-mardi, it carries secondary meanings, miserliness, impotence, etc. (Cf. 
Wollaston’s English- Persian Dictionary 5. n. button-liole, where only we have found 
mddagi with this sense.) 

3 The 1st Pers. trs. expresses “all these jokes”, thus including with the double- 
meanings of madai^i, the jests of the quatrain. 

^ The 1st Pers. trs. fills out Babur’s allusive phrase here with “of the Walidiyyah'\ 
Ilis wording allows the inference that what he versified was a prose Turk! translation 
of a probably Arabic original. 

3 Erskine comments here on the non-translation into Persian of Babur’s letters. 
Many MSS., however, contain a translation (f 348, p. 624, n. 2 and E.’s n. f. 377 ^)- 
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those matters, with their min^^Iinj^ of counsel. The letters were 
entrusted to ShamsuVJ-din Muhammad on Friday night, ^ he was 
apprized of word-of-mouth messages and given leave to go. 

(00. Complaints from BalkJi) 

{Feb. nth) On P'riday { Jumada IL 2nd) we did Zkurohs ( i6m.) 
and dismounted at Jumandna.^ Today a servant of Kitin-qara 
SI. arrived whom the Sultan had sent to his retainer and envoy 
KamaluVi-din ( 2 iaq? with things written concerning the behaviour 
of the begs of the fl^alkh) border, their intercourse with himself, 
and cornjilaints of theft and raid. Leave to go was given to 
Qiaq, and orders Acre issued to the begs of the border to put an 
end to raiding and thieving, to behave well and to maintain 
intercourse with Balkh. These orders were entrusted to Kitin 
-qara Sl.’s servant and he was dismissed from this ground. 

A letter, accepting excuse for the belated arrival of Hasan 
Chalabl^ was sent to the Shah today by one Shah-quli who had Fol. iM, 
come to me from Hasan Chalabi and reported the details of the 
battle (of Jam ). 5 Shah-quli was given his leave on this same 
day, the ^nd of the montli. 

{pp. Incidents of the eastward march resumcdi) 

[h'cb. 12th} On Saturday ( Av/) we did 'i^kurohs (i6m.) and 
dismounted in tlic Kakura and Chacfiawall ^ parganas of Kalpl 

{Feb. ijth) On .Sunday the 4th of the month, we did <)kiirohs 
(18m.) and dismounted in Dirapur 7 a pargana of Kfdpi. Here 
1 sinned my head,® which 1 had not done for the past two 
months, and bathed in the Singar-water (Sengar). 

* An^lict.^ Thursday atUT 6 p.m. 

' VVIkiI would SUIT me.isiircnient on maps and also Pabiir's route is ‘‘ Jumolieen ” 
which is marked w here the Sara! Iiaburpur-Alsu-Phaphand road turns south, east of 
Phapluind (I.S. Map of 1900, Sheet 68). 

3 var. QahCiq, q>atCik, Qanak, to each of which a meaning might be attached. Babur 
had written to Humayun about the frontier affair, as one touching the desired peace 
(f..S59). . _ 

^ This will refer to the late arrival in Agra of the envoy named, who was not with 
his younger brother at tlie feast of f. 351/^ (f. 357, p- ^4*1 2). — As to Talnuasp’s style, 

see f. 354, f. 35S. 

5 Shah-quli may be the ill informed narrator of f. 354- 

* Both are marked on the southward road from Jumoheen (Jumandna?) for Auraiya. 

^ The old Kalpi pargana having been sub-divided, Dirapur is now in the district of 
Caw'npore (Kanhpiir). 

® That this operation was not hair-cutting but head-shaving is shewm hv the verbs 
T. qlrmaq and its Pers, trs. tarCish kardan. To shave the head frequently is common 
in Central Asia. 
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[^Feb. i^th) On Monday (5^//) we did i^kiirohs (28 m.), and 
dismounted in Chaparkada * one of the parganas of Kalpi. 

{Feb. 13th) At the dawn of Tuesday { 6 th), a Hindustani servant 
of Qaracha’s arrived who had taken a command {farnidn) from 
Mahim to Qaracha from which it was understood that she was 
on the road. She had summoned escort from people in Labor, 
Bhira and those parts in the fashion I formerly wrote orders 
{parwdnas) with my own hand. Her command had been written 
in Kabul on the 7th of the 1st Jumada {Jan. ijth).'^ 

{Feb. 1 6th) On Wednesday {jth) we did T kurohs (14m.), and 
dismounted inthe Adampur pargajia.'^ Today I mounted before 
dawn, took the road ^ alone, reached the Jun (Jumna), and went 
on along its bank. When I came opposite to Adampur, 1 had 
awnings set up on an island {drdl) near the camp and seated 
there, ate mdjun. 

Today we set Sadiq to wrestle with Kalal who had come to 
Agra with a challenge.^ In Agra he had asked respite for 
20 days on the plea of fatigue from his journey ; as now 40-50 
days had passed since the end of his respite, he was obliged to 
wrestle. Sadiq did very well, throwing him easily. Sadiq was 
given 10,000 tankas, a saddled horse, a head-to-foot, and a jacket 
with buttons ; while Kalal, to save him from despair, was given 
3000 tankas, spite of his fall. 


' This will be Chaparghatta on the Dlrapur-Bhognlpur-Chaparghatta-Musanagar 
road, the affixes kada and ghatta both meaning house, temple, etc. 

Mahim, and with her tlie child Gul-badan, came in advance of the main body of 
women. Babur seems to refer again to her assumption of royal .style by calling her 
Wall, Governor (f. 369 and n. ). It is unusual that no march or halt is recorded on 
tliis day. 

3 or, Arampur. We have not succeeded in finding this place ; it seems to have 
been on the west bank of the Jumna, since twice Babur when on the east bank, writes 
of coming opposite to it {supra and f. 379 )- H no move was made on Tuesday, 
Jumada II. 6th (cf. last note), tlie distance entered as done on Wednesday would 
locate the halting-place somewhere near the Akbarpur of later name, which stands on 
a road and at a ferry. But if the army did a stage on Tuesday, of which Babur omits 
mention, Wedne.sday’s march might well bring him opposite to IlamirpCir and to the 
“ Rampur ’’-ferry. The verbal approximation of Arampur and “ Rampur ” arrests 
attention. — Local encroachment by the river, which is recorded in the District 
Gazetteers, may have something to do with the disappearance from these most useful 
books and from maps, of pargana Adampur (or, Arampur). 

^ tushldb. It suits best here, since solitude is the speciality of ^he excursion, to 
read tushmak as meaning to take the road, Fr. cheitiifur. 

5 da^wf bila\ Mems. p. 404, challenge; M^ms. ii, 391, il avait fait des famous, 
a truth probably, but one inferred only. 
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The carts and mortar were ordered landed from the boats, 
and we spent 3 or 4 da3^s on this same ground while the road 
was made ready, the ground levelled and the landing effected. 

{Fch. 2ist) On Monday the 12th of the month ( JuDidda IL), 
we did 1 2 (24 m.) and dismounted at Kurarah.^ Today 
I travelled by litter. 

[Feb. 22nd 2^t}i) After marching 12 kiirohs (24m.) from 
Kurarah {iStJi), we dismounted in Kurla ^ a pargana of Karrah. 

P'rom Kuria we marched 8 (16m.) and dismounted 
in P'athpur-Aswa.^ After ^kurohs (i6m.) done from P'athpur, 
we dismounted {iSth) at Sarai Munda."^ . . . Today at the Bed- 
time Prayer [Friday i6th, after dark), SI. Jalalu’d-din [Sharqi)^ 
came with his two young .sons to wait on me. 

[Feb. 26th) Next day, Saturday the 17th of the month, we did 
Zkurohs (i6m.), and dismounted at Dugdugi a Karrah pargana 
on the bank of the Gang.^’ 

[Feb. ^7///) On Sunday [i8th) came to this ground Muhammad 
SI. M., Ni-khub (or, Bi-khub) SI. and Tardika (or, yakka, Fol. 362^. 
champion). 

[Feb. 28tli) On Monday (/p///) ‘Askar! also waited on me. 

They all came from the other side of Gang (Ganges). ‘Askar! 
and his various forces were ordered to march along the other 
bank of the river keeping opposite the army on this side, and 
wherever our camp might be, to dismount just opposite it. 

[qq. News of the A fghans^) 

While we were in these parts news came again and again that 
SI. Mahmud [Ludi) had collected 10,000 Afghans; that he had 


^ This will be more to the south than Kura Khas, the headquarters of the large 
district; perhaps it is “ Koora Khera” (? Kura-khiraj) which suits the route (l.S. 
Map, Slieet 8S). 

Perhaps Kunda Kanak, known also as “ Kuria, Koria, Kura and Kunra Kanak” 
(Z>. C. of Fathpur). 

3 Haswa or Hanswa. The conjoint name represents two villages some 6m. apart, 
and is today that of their railway-station. 

* almost due east of Fathpur, on the old King’s Highway [Bddshaki Sar-rd/i). 

5 His ancestors had ruled in Junpur from 13^4 to 1476AD., his father Hu.sain 
Shah having been conquered by SI. Sikandar Ludi at the latter date. He was one 
of three rivals for supremacy in the East (Sharp, the others being Jtilalu’d-din Niihdni 
and Mahmud Ludi , — Afghans all three. Cf. Erskine’s History of India, Babur, i, 501. 

^ This name appears on the l.S. Map, Sheet 88, but too far north to suit ]tabur’.s 
distances, and also off the Sarai Munda-Kusar-Karrah road. The position of Naubasta 
suits better. 
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detached Shaikh Bayazid and Biban with a mass of men towards 
Sarwar [Gorakhpur] ; that he himself with Fath Khan Sarwdnl 
was on his way along the river for Chunar ; that Shcr Khan Sur 
whom I had favoured last year with the gift of several parganas 
and had left in charge of this neighbourhood,^ had joined these 
Afghans who thereupon had made him and a few other amirs 
cross the water ; that SI. Jalalu’d-din s man in Benares had not 
been able to hold that place, had fled, and got away ; what he 
was understood to have said being, that he had left soldiers 
{sipahlldr) in Benares-fort and gone along the river to fight 
SI. Mahmud,^ 

(rr. Incidents of the march resumed.) 

{March 1 st) Marching from Dugdugi {Tuesday, Jiimdda IL 
^0//^) the army did Gkiirohs (i2m.) and dismounted at Kusar,^ 
3 or 4 kurohs from Karrah. I went by boat. We sta)’ed here 3 or 4 
days because of hospitality offered by SI. Jahilu’d-din. 

'{March 4 th) On lo'iday {^yrd), I dismounted at SI. Jalalu’d- 
din’s house inside Karrah-fort where, liostdike, he served me 
a portion of cooked meat and other viands.*^ After the meal, 
he and his sons were dressed in unlined coats {yaktdi jdmah) 
and short tunics {nlmcha).^ At his request his elder son was 
given the style SI. Mahmud.^ On leaving Karrah, I rode about 
one kuroh (2m.) and dismounted on the bank of Gang. 

Here letters were written and leave was given to Shahrak 
Beg who had come from Mahim to our first camp on Gang 
{i.e. Dugdugi). As Khwaja Yahya’s grandson Khwaja Kalan 

^ Sher Khan was associated with Dudfi Bibi in the charge of her son’s affairs. 
Bal)ur’s favours to him, his son Humayun’.s future conqueror, will have been done during 
the Eastern campaign in 934 All., of which so much record is mi.ssing. Cf. Tdrikh-i- 
sher-skdhi, E. & History of India., iv, 301 et seq. for particulars of Sher Khan 
(Farid Khan Sur Afghan). 

In writing “ SI. Mahmud”, Babur is reporting his informant’s style, he himself 
calling Mahmud “ Khan ” only (f. 363 and f. 36316), 

^ This will be the more northerly of two Kusars marked as in Karrah ; even so, it 
is a very long t kurohs (i2m.) from the Dugdugi of the I.S. Map (cf. n. supra). 

^ bir para ash u ta'Cwi, words which suggest one of those complete meals served, 
each item on its separate small dish, and all dishes fitting like mosaic into one tray. 
T. dsh is cooked meat (f. 2 n. i and f. 343<6); Ar. ta'‘dfn will be sweets, fruit, bread, 
perhaps rice also. 

s Tht yaktdi, one-fold coat, contrasts with the du-tdhi, two-fold (A. -i-A. Bib. Ind. 
ed., p. 101, and Blochmann’s trs. p. 88). 

This acknowledgement of right to the style Sultan recognized also supremacy of 
tne Sharqi claim to rule over that of the Nuhani and Ludi competitors. 
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had been asking for the records I was writing/ I sent him by 
Shahrak a copy I had had made. 

(March 5///) On Saturday move was made at dawn ( 2 ^th\ 

I going by boat direct, and after \ kurohs dofie (8m.), halt was 
made at Koh.‘ Our ground, being so near, was reached quite 
early. After awhile, we .seated ourselves inside 3 a boat where 
we ate inajun. We invited the honoured Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh- 
shahid who was said to be in Nur Beg’s quarters (aivt), invited 
also Mulla Mahmud (Farabi}), bringing him from Mulla ‘Ali 
Khan's. After staying for .some time on that spot, we crossed 
the river, and on the other side, set wrestlers to wrestle. In 
opposition to the rule of gripping the strongest first, Dost-i-yasin Fol. 363/^ 
-khair was told not to grapple with Champion Sadiq, but with 
others ; he did so very well with eight. 

(i-.v. News of the Afghan enemy i) 

At the Afternoon Prayer, SI. Muhammad the Pay-master came 
by boat fror.i the other side of the river, bringing news that the 
army of SI. Iskandar’s .son Mahmud Khan whom rebels style 

' mindin bid tur^'-an uhi(/(2:\ This pitssage Teufel used to .support his view that 
Hiihur'.s title lor Ins book was and not which, indeed, Teufel 

describe.s a.s the Kazancr Aus}^ahe adopdrtc Titel. Babur -nama, however, is the 
title [or perhaps, merely scribe's narnej a.ssociated both with Kehr’.s text and with the 
1 laidarabad ('odex. -I have found no indication of tire selection by Babur of any 
title ; he makes no mention of the matter and where he uses the word waqaV or its 
congeners, it can be read as a common noun. In his colophon to the Rampitr Diwan, 

It is a parallel of ashdir, poems. Judging from what is found in the Mubin^ it may 
Ire right to infer that, if he had lived to complete his book — now broken off s.a, 

9 14 AH. (f. 216/9 — he would have been explicit as to its title, perhaps also as to his 
grounds for choosing it. Such ground.s would have found fitting mention in a preface 
to the now abrupt opening of the Babur-ndma (f. lb), and if the Malfuzdt-iaimuri he 
Timur’s autlientic autobiography, this book might have been named as an ancestral 
example influencing Babur to write hi.s own. Nothing against the authenticity of the 
Malfuzdt can be inferred from the circumstance that Babur does not name it, because 
the preface in which such mention would be in harmony with <r.^. his Walidiyyah 
preface, was never written. It might accredit the Malfuzdt to collate passages having 
common topics, as they appear in the Bdbur-ndma, Malfuzdt -i-timiiri and Zafar- 
ndma (cf. K. & D.’s H. of I. iv, 559 for a discus.sion by Dr. Sachau and Prof. ’Dow.son 
owVlit . Malfuzdt). (('f. Z. D.M. xxxvii, p. 184, Teufel’s art. Babur und Abu If azl \ 

Smirnow’s Cat. of Manuscrits I'urcs, p. 142 ; Index in loco s.nn. Mubin Sind Title.) 

* Koh-khiraj, Kevenue-paying Koh (H. G. Nevill’s i). C*. of Alldhabdd, p. 261). 

^ kima aichidd, which suggests a boat with a cabin, a. bajrd {Hobson-Johson s.n. 
budgerow). 

* He had stayed behind his kin.sman Khwaja Kalan. Both, as Babur has .said, 
were de.scendants of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’Mah Ahrdri. Khwaja Kalan was a grandson of 
Ahrari’s second son Yahya ; Khwaja ‘Abdu’sh-shahld was the son of his fifth, Khwaja 
‘Abdu’l-lah (Khwajagan-khwaja). ‘Abdu’sh-shahld returned to India under Akbar, 
received a fief, maintained 2,000 poor persons, left after 20 years, and died in 
Samarkand in982A». — 1574-5 ad. (A.-i-A.,Blochmann’strs. and notes, pp. 423, 539). 
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SI. Mahmud/ had broken up. The same news was brought in 
by a spy who had gone out at the Mid-day Prayer from where 
we were ; and a dutiful letter, agreeing with what the spy had 
reported, came from Taj Khan Sdrang-khdyil between the After- 
noon and Evening Prayers. SI. Muhammad gave the following 
particulars : — that the rebels on reaching Chunar seemed to have 
laid siege to it and to have done a little fighting, but had risen 
in disorderly fashion when they heard of our approach ; that 
Afghans who had crossed the river for Benares, had turned back 
in like disorder ; that two of their boats had sunk in crossing and 
a body of their men been drowned. 

(//. Incidents of th ’ easi7vard march resumed.) 

{March 6th) After marching at Sunday’s dawn {25th) and 
doing 6 kidrohs (12m.), Sir-auliya,^ a pargana of Piag * 3 was 
reached. I went direct by boat. 

Alsan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. had dismounted half- 
way, and were waiting to see me."^ I, for my part, invited them 
into the boat. Tukhta-bugha SI. must have wrought magic, for 
a bitter wind rose and rain began to fall. It became quite 
windy(?)3 on which account 1 ate majun, although I had done 
so on the previous day. Having come to the encamping- 
ground . . ^ 

* f- 363, f. 

’ Not found on maps ; OOjani or Ujahni about suits the measured distance. 

3 Prayag, Ilahabad, Allahabad, lietween the asterisk in my text {supra) and the 
one following “ford” before the foliation mark f. 364, the Ilai. MS. h.as a lacuna 
which, as being preceded and followed by broken .sentences, can hardly be due 
to a scribe’s skip, but may result from the loss of a folio. What I have entered 
above between the asterisks is translated from the Kehr-Ilminsky text ; it is in the 
two Persian translations also. Close scrutiny of it suggests that down to the end of 
the swimming episode it is not in order and that the account of the swim across the 
Ganges may be a survival of the now missing record of 934 ah. (f. 339). It is singular 
that the Pers. trss. make no mention of Pi^ or of Sir-auliya ; their omission arouses 
speculation, as to in which text, the Turk! or Persian, it wa.s first tried to fill what remains 
a gap in the Hai. Codex. A second seeming sign of disorder is the incomplete 
senitnet yurt^ha kilib, which is noted below. A third is the crow(l of incidents now 
standing under “Tuesday”. A fourth, and an important matter, is that on grounds 
noted at the end of the swimming pas.sage (p. 655 n. 3) it is doubtful whether that 
passage is in its right place. — It may be that some-one, at an early date after Babur’s 
death, tried to fill the lacuna discovered in his manuscript, with help from loose folios 
or parts of them. Cf. Index s.n. swimming, and f. 377/^ p. 680 n. 2, 

^ The Chaghatai sultans will have been with ‘Askari east of the Ganges. 

s tur hawdlik ; Mems. p. 406, violence of the wind ; M^ms. ii, 398, une tempera- 
ture trh actable. 

* yurtgha kilib, an incomplete sentence. 
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{March 7th?) Next day {Monday 26th?) we remained on the 
same ground. 

{March 8th?) On Tuesday {27th?) we marched on. 

Opposite the camp was what may be an island/ large and 
verdant. I went over by boat to visit it, returning to the boat 
during the ist watch (6-9a.m.). While I rode carelessly along 
the ravine {jar) of the river, my horse got to where it was fissured 
and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; even the horse did not go down ; probably, however, 
if I had stayed on its back, it and I would have gone down 
together. 

On this same day, I swam the Gang-river (Ganges\ counting 
every stroke;^ I crossed with 33, then, without resting, swam 
back. 1 had swum the other rivers. Gang had remained to do.^^ 

We reached the meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the 
Evening Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Piag side, and got 
to camp at i watch, ^ garls ( 10.30p.m. 

(March gth) On Wednesday {Jumdda IL 28th) from the 1st 
watch onwards, the army began to cross the river Jun ; there were 
420 boats. ^ 

{March J ith) On Friday, the 1st of the month of Rajab, 

I crossed the river. 

(March i^tJi)' Ox\ Monday, the 4th of the month, the march 

' ariil bar ai kandur , phrasing implying uncertainty ; there may have been an island, 
ur such a peninsula as a narrow -mcnithed bend of a river forms, or a spit or bluff 
projecting into the river. The word iira/ represents Aiki-su-drdsi, Aliyan^du-db^ 
Entrc-eaux^ Twixt -two-streams, Mesopotamia. 

^ y/</; Pers. trss. da^t andakhtan and dasl. Presumably the 33 strokes carried the 
swimmer across the deep channel, or the (Ganges was crossed higher than Jhag. 

■ The above account of Babur’s first swim .across the Ganges which is entered under 
date juniada II. 27th, 935 ah. (March 8th, 1 529 ad. ), appears misplaced, since he 
mentions under date Rajab 25th, 935 AH. (April 4th, 1529 ad. 1.360^), that he had 
swum the Ganges at Baksara (Buxar) a year before, i.e. on or close to Rajab 25th, 
03tAli. (A{)ril 15th, 1 528 AD.). Nothing in his writings shews that he was near 
J’lag (Allahabad) in 934AII. ; nothing indisputably connects the swimming episode 
wiiii the “Tuesday” below which it now .stands ; there is no help given by dates. 
One supposes Babur would take his first chance to swim the Ganges ; this was offered 
at Qanauj (f. 336), but nothing in the short record of that lime touches the topic. The 
next chance would be after he was in Aiid, when, by an unascertained route, perhaps 
down the Ghogra, he made his way to Baksara where he says (f. 366 / 5 ) he swam the 
river. I'aking into consideration the various testimony noted, [Index j.«. swimming] 
there seems warrant for supposing that this swimming passage is a survival of the 
missing record or934AH. (f. 339). Cf. f. 377 ^, p. 680 and n. 2 for another surmised 
survival of 934 AH. 

^ “Friday” here stands for Anglice, Thursday after 6p.m.; this, only, suiting 
Babur’s next explicit date Sha‘ban ist, Saturday. 
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for Bihar began along the bank of Jun. After ^kuroJis ( lom.) 
done, halt was made at La wain/ I went by boat. The people 
of the army were crossing the Jim up to toda\\ They were 
ordered to put the culverin-carts “ which had been landed at 
Adampur, into boats again and to bring them on by water from 
Flag. 

On this ground we set wrestlers to wrestle. Do.st-i-y:isin 
-khair gripped the boatman Champion of Labor ; the contest 
w'as stubborn ; it was with great difficulty that Dost gave the 
throw. A head*to-foot was bestowed on each. 

{March iSth and i6th) People said that ahead of us was 
a swampy, muddy, evil river called Tus.*^ In order to examine 
the ford * ^ and repair the road, we waited two days ( Tiiesday 
Ramzan ^th and Wednesday (^th) on this ground. For the horses 
and camels a ford was found higher up, but people said laden carts 
could not get through it because of its uneven, stony bottom. 
Tiiey were just ordered to get them through. 

{March Jjth) On Thursday {yth) we marched on. I myself 
went by boat down to where the Tus meets the Gang (Ganges), 
there landed, thence rode up the Tu.s, and, at the Other Prayer, 

^ Th^' march, beginning on the Jumna, is now along the united rivers. 

* zarb zanlik arabaldr. Here the carls arc those carrying the guns. 

^ From 'he particulars Babur gives about the Tus ('tons) aiuj Karma-nasa, it would 
seem that he had nr^* [la.sscd them last year, an inference supported by what is known 
of his route in that year: — He came from (nialiar to the Kanar-passage (f. 33b), there 
crossed the Jumna and went direct to (Janaiij ( 1 . 335 )^ above Qanauj bridged the 
Ganges, went (>n to Bangarmau (f. crossed the Gumli and went to near the 

junction of the Ghogra and Sarda (f. 33 ^^)- The next indication of his route is that 
he is at Baksara, but whether he reached it by water down the Ghogra, as his 
meeting with Muh. Ma‘ruf Farmiili suggests (f. 377 )i or by land, nothing shews. From 
Bak.sara (f. 366) he went up-stream to Chausa (t. 3 ^G^d. perhaps to Sayyidpur, 2 m. 
from the mouth of the Gumtl, and there left the Ganges for jCinpui (f. 365). I have 
found nothing al>oul his Return route to Agra ; it eems irnprohahle that lie wouhl go so 
far .south as to near I‘lag ; a more northerly and direct road to Fathpur and Sarai 
BaburpCir may have been taken. — Concerning Babur’s acts in 934Al{. the following 
item, (met with .since 1 was working on 934 aji. ), continues his statement (f. 33 '^h) that 
he spent a few days near Aud (Aiodhya) to settle its affairs. The /). G. of Jf’zdbaa 
(H. K. Nevill) p. 173 says “ In 1528 ad. Babur came l(j Ajfjdliya (Aud) and lialted 
a week. He destroyed ^he ancient temple” (marking the birth-place of Kama) “and 
on its site built a mosque, still known as Babur’s Moscjue ... It has two inscrip 
tions, one on the outside, one on the pulpit ; both are in Persian ; and hear the date 
935 AH.” 'I'his date maybe that of the completion of the building. — ( : — 
(Jn f. 339 n. I, I have too narrowly re.stricted the use of the name Sarjii. Babur used it 
to describe what the maps of Arrowsmith and Johnson shew', and not only what the 
Gazetleer of India map of the United Provinces does. It applies to the Sarda (f. 339) 
as Babur uses it when writing of the fords.) 

^ Here the lacuna of the Ilai. Codex ends. 
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reached where the army had encamped after cros.sing the ford. 
7 'oday 6kuroIis (12 m.) were done. 

{March 18th) Next day {Friday 8th), we stayed on that 
ground. 

{March igth) On Saturday (9///), wc marched \2kur0hs 
got to the bank of Gang again at Nuliba.^ 

(March 20th) Marching on {Sunday loth), we did 6kutphs of 
road, and dismounted at Kintit.^ 

[March 21st) Marching on {Monday iJth), we dismounted at 
Nanapur 5 I'aj Khan Sarafig-khani came from Chunar to this 
ground with his two \’oung sons, and waited on me. 

In the.se da}^s a dutiful letter came from Pay-ma-ster SI. 
Muhammad, sa\’ing that my family and train were understood to 
be really on their way from Kabul.'* 

{March 2jrd) On Wednesda}^ marched from that 

ground. I visited the fort of Chunar, and dismounted about 
one ku?u>h beyond it. 

During the da)'s ive were marching from Flag, painful boils 
had come out on m}^ bod}'. While we were on this ground, an 
Ottoman Turk (Rumi) used a remedy which had been recently 
di.scovered in Rum. Me boiled pepper in a pipkin ; I held the 
.sores in the steam and, after steaming ceased, laved them with 
the hot water. The treatment lasted 2 sidereal hours. 

While w'C were on this ground, a person said he had seen 
tiger and rhinoceros on an dra/ ^ by the side of the camp. 

(March In the morning ( ?), we made the hunting- KoI. 

circle on that arah elephants als(> being brought. Neither tiger 
nor rhino appeared ; one wild buffalo came out at the end of 
the line. A hitter wind rising and the whirling dust being 
very troublesome, I went back to the boat and in it to the camp 
which w'as 2kiirohs (4m.) above Fanaras. 


■ ihfrc i.s now the railwav station of " Nulil)ai ’’ (I..S. Map). The 
(iirrct roa(i ( n whicli llie army utoved, avoids the windinj^.s of llic river. 

*' 'J'hi.'- ha l)ccn read as 'i'. /v";//, P. <////, J .nj^. village and I' r. 

“ .\'.'ink inpur ” lying to the north of Puliari railway-station suil.s the di.stance 
measured 01 maps. 

* 'I'hese will be the women-lravellers. 

■ Perhaps jungle tracts lying in the curves of the river. 

winch liere stands lor tlie l^eater.s' incurving line, witness the exit of the 
hiiflalo at the end. Cf. f. 367Z for a Jirga of lx),at.s. 
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{tm. News of the Afghans.) 

{March 2gth (?) and 26th) Having heard there were many 
elephants in the Chunar jungles, I had left (Thursday’s) ground 
thinking to hunt them, but Taj Khan bringing the news (Friday 
/5///(?)) that Mahmud Khan was near the Son-water, 

[ summoned the begs and took counsel as to whether to fall 
upon him suddenly. In the end it was settled to march on 
continuously, hist^ and far. 

{March 2 ’jth) Marching on {Sunday ijih), we did 9 kurolis 
(i8m.), and dismounted at the l)ihvah-ferry.“ 

{March 2Sth) On Monday night the 1 8th of the month, 
I'ahir was started for Agra from this camp ( Bihvah-ferry ), taking 
money -drafts for the customar\^ gifts of allow'ance and lodging*^ 
to those on their wa\^ from Kabul. 

Before dawn next morning (Monday) 1 went on b\' boat. 
When we came to w'here the Gui-w'ater (Gumtl) which is the 
water of J unpur, meets the Gang-w’atcr( Ganges), I went a little 
Fol, 365. w’ay up it and back. Narrou'cr^ though it is, it has no ford; the 
army-folk crossed it (last }'ear) b}' boat, by raft, or by swnmming 
their hoLses. 

To look at our ground of a }'car ago,^ from which w'e had started 
for Juiipur,^ 1 went to about a kuroh lower than the mouth of 
the j unpur-water f Gumti ). A favourable wind getiing up behind, 
our larger boat w-as tied to a smaller Iknigali one wdn’ch, spreading 
its sail, made very quick going. Tw^o garis of day remained 
(5.15 p.m.) when we had readied that ground (Sayyidpur ?), w'c 
went on without waiting there, and by the Bed-time Jh'ayer had 
got to camp, which waas a kuroh above Madan- Benares,® long 
before the boats follow'ing us. Mughul Beg had been ordered to 

‘ auzun auzd^h, many niile.s and many hours ? 

' Uulloa? (I.S. Map). 

’ Anglic^, Sunday afler 6 p.m 

^ ^alufa u qunal (f. 359/^). 

^ than the Ganges perhaps ; or narrowish compared with other rivers, Ganges, 
Ghogra, and Jun. 

^ yil-turgi yitrC by which is mean', I think, close to the same day a year back, and 
not an indefinite reference to some time in the past year. 

7 Maps make the starling-place likely to be Sayyidpur. 

* re-named Zamania, after Akbar’s officer ‘Ali-quH Khan Khan-i-zaman, and now 
the head-quarters of the Zamania par^ana of GhazTphr. Madan-Ikmares was in 
Akbar’s of Gh^'ij5ur. (It was not identified by K. or by de C. ) Cf. D.G, of 

Ghdztpur. 
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measure all marches from Chunar on the direct road, Lutfi Beg 
to measure the river’s bank vvlienever I went by boat. The direct 
road today was said to be 1 1 knrohs (22 m.), the distance along 
the river, 18 (36 m.). 

[March 2 cjih) Next day {Tuesday iQth), we stayed on that 
ground. 

[March On Wednesday {20tli), we dismounted a kuroh 

(2m.) below Ghazij)Qr, I going by boat. 

{March St) On Thursday (2/^-/) Mahmud Khan NuhdnM 
waited on me on that ground. On this same day dutiful letters ^ 
came from Hihar Khan BihdrV s son Jalal Khan [Nuhdni)^^ from 
Nasir Khan [Nuhdni 'l's son Farid Khan,^ from Sher Khan Sur, 
from ‘Alaul Khan also, and from other Afghan amirs. Today Fol. 365^. 
came also a dutiful letter from ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz M aster^of-the-horse, 
which had been written in L.ahor on the 20th of the latter Jumada 
[Beb. 2 ()th), the very day on which Qarachas Hindustani servant 
whom we had started off from near Kalpi,^ reached Labor. 
\'\bduT‘aziz wrote that he had gone with the others assigned to 
meet my family at Nil-ab, had met them there on the 9th of the 
latter Jumada [h'eb. jSth), had accompanied them to Chin-ab 
(Chan-fib), left them there, and come ahead to Labor where he 
was writing his letter. 

{April 1 st) We moved on, I going by boat, on Friday {Rajab 
22nd). I landed opposite Chausa to look at the ground of a year 
ago^ where the Sun had lieen eclipsed and a fast kept .7 After 
1 got back to the boat, Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza, coming up 
behind b)' boat, overtook me; at his suggestion mdjun was eaten. 

'Phe army had dismounted on the bank of the Karma-nasa- 
river, about the water of which Hindus are understood to be 
extremely scrupulous. They do not cross it, but go past its 


’ In the earlier f)art of the IIa4. Codex th^s Afghan trihal-name is written Nuhani, 
but in this latter portion a diflerent scribe occasionally writes it Luhani (Index r.n. ). 

^ "arza-ddshty i.e. phrased as from one of lower station to a superior. 

^ H is letter may have announced his and his mother Dirdu Bibi’s approach (f. 368-9). 

* Nasir Khan had been an amir of SI. Sikandar LuJt. Sher Khan married his 
widow “ Guhar Kusain ”, bringing him a large dowry (A. N. trs. p. 327 ; and Tdrikh- 
i-sher-shdht, E. & D.’s History of India iv, 346). 

5 He started from Chaparghatta (f. 361^, p. 650 n. i). 

* yiCiurgi yurt. 

1 “This must have been the Eclipse of the loth of May 1 528 AD. ; a fast is enjoined 
on the day of an eclipse ” (Erskine). 
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mouth by boat along the Gang (Ganges). "J'hey firmly believe 
that, if its water touch a person, the merit of his works is destroyed ; 
with this belief its name accords.^ I went some way up it by 
Fol. 366. boat, turned back, went over to the north bank of Gang, and tied 
up. There the braves made a little fun, some wrestling. Muhsin 
the cup-bearer challenged, saying, “ I will grapple with four or 
five." 1 he first he gripped, he threw ; the second, who was 
Shadman (Joyous), threw him, to Muhsin’s shame and vexation. 
The (professional) wrestlers came also and set to. 

(April 2nd) Next morning, Saturlay { 2 jrd) we moved, close 
to the 1st watch (^ a.m.), in order to get people off to look at the 
ford through the Karma-nasa-water. I rode up it for not less 
tlian a kuro/i (2 m.), but the ford being still far on,^ took boat and 
went to the camp below Chausa. 

I'oday I used the pepper remedy again ; it must have been 
somewhat hotter than before, for it blistered (qdpdrdi) my body, 
giving me much pain. 

(April Srd) We waited a da}’ for a road to be managed across 
a smallish, swampy rivulet heard to be ahead. ^ 

(April q.th) On the eve of Monday (pSth),^ letters w'ere wTitten 
and sent off in an.swer to those brought by the Hindustani foot- 
man of ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz. 

The boat I got into at Monday’s dawm, had to be towed because 
of the \\ ind. On reaching the ground opposite Haksara (Buxar) 
Foi. 366^. where the army had been seated many days last year,^ we went 
over to look at it. Between 40 and 50 landing-steps had been 
then made on the bank ; of them the upper two only were left, 
the river having destroyed the rest. Majun was eaten after 
return to the boat. We tied up at an drdl^ above the camp, set 
the champions to wrestle, and went on at the Bed- time Prayer. 
A year ago (yil-tur), an excursion had been made to look at the 
ground on which the camp now was, I passing through Gang 


' Karma-nasa means loss of the merit acquired by good works. 

Tiie I.S. Map marks a main road leading to the mouth of the Karma-nasa and no 
other leading to the river for a considerable distance up-stream. 

^ Perhaps “ Thora-nadee ” tl.S. Map). 

< Anglice, Sunday after 6 p.m. 

5 aiitkan yil. 

Perhaps the du-dba between the Ganges and “ Thora-nadee”. 
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swimming (? dastak blla),^ some coming motinted on horse.s, some 
on camels. That day 1 had eaten opium. 

{vv. hicidents of the military operations?) 

{April sth) At Tuesday s dawn {26th), we sent out for news 
not under 200 effective braves led by Karim-birdi and Haidar 
the stirrup-holder’s son Muhammad ‘All and Baba Shaikh, 

VVliile we wer. on this ground, the Bengal envoy was com- 
manded to set forth these three articles : — ^ 

(April 6th) On Wednesday i^Jth) Yunas-i-‘ali who had been 
sent to gatlicr Muhammad-i-zaman Mirzas objections to Bihar, 
brought back rather a weak answer. 

Dutiful letters from the (Farmuli) Shaikh-zadas of Bihar gave 
news that the enemy had abandoned the place and gone off. 

(April yth) On Thursday {2Sth) as many as 2000 men of 
the Turk and Hind amirs and quiver-wearers were joined to 
Mulyammad W\\ J any^-jang s son Tardi-muhammad, and he was Fol. 
given leave to go, taking letters of royal encouragement to people 
in Bihar. He was joined also by Khwaja Murshid 'Iraqi who 
had been made Diwan of Bihar. 

(April bth (?)) Muhammad-i-zaman M. who had consented to 
go to Bihar, made representation of several matters through 

' yil-tur . . . Gano-sm~dln min dastak hila autub, ba^i at, ba^zi tiwak minih, 
kilib, sair qiiilib aidi. Some uncertainty as to the meaning of the phrase dastak bila 
aiituh is caused by finding that while here de Courteille agrees with Erskine in taking 
It to mean swimming, he varies later (f. 373/^) to appuyds sur une pUce de bois. Taking 
the Persian translations of three passages alrout crossing water into consideration (p. 655 
after f. 3631^, f. gibb (here), f. 373^), and also the circumstances that E. and de are 
once in agreement and that Erskine worked with the help of Oriental munshis, I incline 
to think that dastak bila does express swimming. — The question of its precise meaning 
hears on one concerning Babur’s first swim across the Ganges (p. 655, n. 3). — Perhaps 
I should say, however, that if the sentence quoted at the head of this note stood alone, 
without the extraneous circumstances supporting the reading of dastak bila to mean 
swimming, I should incline to read it as stating that Babur went on foot through the 
water, feeling his footing with a pole {daslak), and that his followers rode through the 
ford after him. Nothing in the quoted passage .suggests that the horses and camels 
swam. But whether the Ganges was fordable at Baksara in Babur’s time, is beyond 
surmise. 

fag soz, which, manifestly, were to be laid before the envoy’s master. The articles 
arc nowhere specified ; one is summarized merely on f. 365 . The incomplete sentence 
of the Turkl text {supra) needs their specification at this place, and an explicit state 
ment of them would have made clearer the political relations of Babvtr with Nasrat 
Shah. — A folio may have been lost from Babur’s manuscript' ; it might have specified 
the articles, and also have said something leading to the next topic of the diary, now 
needing preliminaries, viz, that of the Mlria’s discontent with his new appointment, 
a matter not mentioned earlier. 
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Shaikh Zain and Yunas-i-‘ali. He asked lor reinforcement ; for 
this several braves were inscribed and several others were made 
his own retainers. 

{April gth) ^ On Saturday the 1st of the month of Sha‘ban, we 
left thp.t ^^roiind where we had been for 3 or 4 da}'s. I rode to 
visit Bhujpur and Bihiya," thence went to camp. 

Muhammad ‘Ali and the others, who had been sent out for 
news, after beating a body of f)ag‘ans as the}' went alon^, reached 
the place where SI. Mahmud [Ludl) had been with perhaps 2000 
men. He had heard of our reconnaissance, had broken up, killed 
two elephants of nis, and marched off. He seemed to have left 
braves and an elephant scout-fashion ; they made no stand when 
our men came up but took to flight. Ours unhorsed a few of his, 
cut one head off, brought in a. few good men alive. 

[ww. Incidents of the eastward march resumed,) 

{April 10th) We moved on next day {Sunday 2nd), 1 going by 
boat. From our today’s ground Muhammad-i-zaman M. crossed 
(his army) over the river (Son), leaving none behind. We spent 
2 or 3 days on this ground in order to put his work through and 
Fol. 367^. get him off. 

(April/jt/i) On Wednesday the 4th'*of the month, Muhammad- 
i-zaman M. was presented with a royal head-to-foot, a sword and 
belt, a tlpuchdq horse and an umbrella .5 He also was made to 
Vno^Xyjmkundiiruldi) for the Ihhar country. Of the Ihhar revenues 
one kriir and 25 laks were reserved for the Ro)’al Treasury ; its 
DiwanI was entrusted to Murshid 'Iraqi. 

{April 14th) I left that ground by boat on Thursday {6th). 
I had already ordered the boats to wait, and on getting up with 
them, I had them fastened together abreast in line.^ 'Though all 

'■ This suits Bal)ur’s series, but GlaUwin and Wiistcnfeld have lOlh. 

’ The first is near, the second on the direct road from iiuxar for Arrah. 

3 The Hai. MS. makes an elephant be posted as the sole scout ; others post a sarddr, 
or p(.>st braves ; none post man and beast. 

This should be 5tli ; perhaps the statement is confused through the gifts being 
given late, Anglice, on Tuesday 4lh, Islamice on Wednesday night. 

5 The Mirza’s Timurid birth and a desire in Babur to give high status to a repre- 
sentative he will have wished to leave in Bihar when he himself went to his western 
dominions, sufficiently explain the bestowal of this sign of sovereignty. 

^ jirga. This instance of its use shews that Babur had in miinl not a completed 
circle^ but a line, or in sporting parlance, not a hunting-circle hut a beaters’ line. 
[Cf. f 25 1 , f. 3^4^ infra of the crocodile. ] The word is used also for a governing- 
circle, a tribal-council. 
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were not collected there, those there were greatly exceeded the 
breadth of the river. They could not move on, however, so- 
arranged, because the water was here shallow, there deep, here 
swift, there still. A crocodile {gharidl) shewing itself, a terrified 
fish leaped so high as to fall into a boat ; it was caught and 
brought to me. 

When we were nearing our ground, we gave the boats names : — 
a large ^ one, formerly the Baburi," which had been built in Agra 
before the Moly-battle with Sanga, was named Asaish (Repose).-^ 
Another, which Araish Khan had built and presented to me this 
year before our army got to horse, one in which 1 had had a 
platform set up on our way to this ground, w'as named Araish 
(Ornament). Another, a good-sized one presented to me by 
Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, was named the Gunjaish (Capacious) ; in it 
I had ordered a second platform set up, on the top of the one 
already in it do a little skiff, having a chaukandi^^ one used for 
every task {har dish) and duty, w'as given the name FarmTish 
(Commissioned ). 

[April Jjlh) Next day, Friday [jlh), no move was made. 
Muhammad-i-zaman M. who, his preparations for Bihar complete, 
had dismounted one or two kurohs from the camp, came today to 
take leave of me.^ 

[xx. Neivs of the army of Bengali) 

1 wo spies, returned from the Bengal army, said that Bengalis^ 
under Makhdum-i-‘alam were posted in 24 places on the (iandak 
and there raising defences ; that they had hindered the Afghans 
from carrying out their intention to get their families across the 

* aulii^ih [kima). Does aulitgh {auluq^ vluq) connect with the “bulky Oolak or 
ba^age-boat of Bengal”? {Hobson-Jobson s.n. Woolock, oolock). 

“ De Courteille’s reading of Ilminsky’5 “Baburi” (p. 476) as Bairi, old servant, 
hardly suits the age of the boat. 

Babur anticipated tlie custom followed by the White Star and Cunard lines, 
when he gave his boats nanjcs having tl)e same terminal syllable ; his is dtsh ; on it he 
makes the’ quip of the har aish of the Farmaish. 

^ As Vullers makes .^r. ji^hurfai a synonym of ckaukandi^ the Fam^lsh seems likely 
to have had a cabin, open at the sides. De Courteillc understood it have a rounded 
stern. [Cf. E. & D.’s History of India v, 347, 50311. ; and Gul-bodan’s H.N. trs. 
p. 98, n. 2.] 

5 mindinrukhsat aldi ; phrasing which bespeaks admitted equality, that ofTlmurid 
birth. 

^ i.e. subjects of the Afghan ruler of Bengal ; many will have been Biharls and 
Piirbiyas. Ma 1 chdum-i-‘alam was Nasrat Shah's Ga^rnor in HajlpQr. 


Fob 
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river (Ganges?), and had joined them to themselves.^ This news 
making fighting probable, we detained Muhammad-i-zaman 
Mirza, and sent Shah Iskandar to Bihar wath 3 or 400 men. 

(j/j. Incidents of the eastward may'ch resumed.) 

{April i6th) On Saturday (<?///) a person came in from Dudu 
and her son Jalal Khan (son) of Bihar Khan ^ whom the Bengali 
(Nasrat Shah) must have held as if eye-bewitched . 3 After letting 
rne know they were coming,^ they had done some straight fighting 
to get away from the Bengalis, had crossed the river , 5 reached 
Bihar, and were said now to be on their way to me. 

This command was given today for the Bengal envoy Isma‘il 
Mita Concerning those three articles, about which letters have 
already been written and despatched, let him write that an answer 
is long in coming, and that if the honoured (Nasrat Shah) be loyal 
and of single-mind towards us, it ought to come soon. 

(April 17 th) In the night of Sunday (oth) a man came in from 
Tardi-muhammad Jangfajtg to say that when, on Wedne.sday 
the 5th of the month Sha‘ban, his scouts reached Ibhar from this 
side, the Shiqdar of the place went off by a gate on the other side. 

On Sunday morning we marched on and dismounted in the 
pargana of Arl (Arrah).^ 

(zz. News and negociations.) 

To this ground came the news that the Kharid ^ army, with 
JOO-i 50 boats, was .said to be on the far side of the Saru near the 

' This might imply that the Afghans had been prevented from joining Mahmud Rluin 
Liidi near the Son. 

SI. Muhammad ShMi Nuhani Api^han., the former ruler of Bihar, dead within a 
year. He had trained Farid Khan Sur in the management of government affairs ; had 
given him, for gallant encounter with a tiger, the title Sher Khan by which, or its 
higher form Sher Shah, history knows him, and laid made him his young son’s 
“deputy”, an office Sher Khan held after the father’s death in conjunction with the 
boy’s mother Uiidu Bibi (larikh-i sher-shahi, tV D. ’s History of India iv, 325 
et seg . ). 

^ y^iiz baghi yusunluq ; by which I understand they were held fast from departure, 
as e.g. a mouse by the fascination of a snake. 

* f. 365 mentions a letter which may luive announced their intention. 

5 (janges ; they thus evaded the restriction made good on other Afghans. 

^ Anglice, Saturday 8th after 6 p.m. 

7 The D.G. of Shdhab&d (pp. 20 and 127) mentions that “it is said Babur marched 
to Arrah after his victory over Mahmud LudV\ and that “local tradition still pcnnls to 
a place near the Judge’s Court as that on which he pilclied his camp 

® Kharid which is now a pargana of the Ballia district, lay formerly on both sides 
of the Ghogra. When the army of Kharid op[)osed Babur’s progress, it acted for Nasrat 
Shah, but this Babur diplomatically ignored in a.ssuming that tliere was fieaca- between 
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meeting of Saru and Gang (Ghogrii and Ganges). As a sort of 
peace existed between us and the licngali (Nasrat Shah 
and as, for the sake of a benediction, peace was our first endeavour 
whenever such work was toward as we were now on, we ke[)t to 
our rule, notwithstanding his unmannerly conduct in setting 
himself on our road;* we as.sociatcd Mulla Ma^hab with his 
envoy Isma‘il Mita, spoke once more about those three articles 3^ 
(/as/ soc), and decided to let the envoy go. 

(April iSth) On Monday (loth) when the Bengal envoy came 
to wait on me, he was let know that he had his leave, and what 
follows was mentioned — “ We shall be going to this side and 
that side, in pursuit of our foe, but no hurt or harm will be done 
to any dependency of yours. As one of those three articles said, 3 
when you have told the army of Kharid to ri.se off our road and 
to go back to Kharid, let a few Turks be joined with it to reassure 
these Kharid people and to escort them to their own place.*^ If 
they quit not the ferry-head, if they cease not their unbecoming 
words, they mu.st regard as their own act any ill that befalls 
theni, must count any misfortune they confront as the fruit of 
their own words.” 

(April 20th) On Wedne.sday (/2th) the usual dress of honour 
was put on the Bengal envoy, gifts were bestowed on him and 
his leave to go was given. 

(April 2 1 St) On Thursday (/ >V//) Shaikh Jamah was sent with 
royal letters of encouragement to Dudu and her son Jalal Khan. 

Today a servant of Mahim’s came, who will have parted from 
the Wah (?)5 on the other side of the Bagh-i-.safa. 

Bengal and liiniself. — .At tliis time Nasrat Shah held the riverain on the left hank of the 
Gliogra but had lost Kharid of the right bank, which had been taken from him by 
junaid Barlas. A record of his occupation still survives in Kharid-lown, an inscription 
dated by his deputy a.s fur 1529 ad. {District Gazetteer of Ballia (H. R. Ncvill), and 
D. G. of Seiran (L. L. S. O’Malley), lli.storical Chapters). 

* Babur’s opinion of Nasrat Siiah’s hostility i.s more clearly shewn here than in the 
verbal message of f. 369. 

This will be an unceremonious summary of a word of-moulh mes.sage. 

3 Cf. f. 366^, p. 661 n. 2. 

* This shews that Babur did not recognize the Saran riverain dowm to the Gange.s 
as belonging to Kharid. His offered escort of Turks would safe-guard the Kharidis 
if they returned to the right bank of the (ihogra vvhich was in Turk possession. 

5 The Hai. M.S. lias 7i'a/i, clearly written ; which, as a word representing Mahim 
would suit the sentence best, may make playful reference to her royal commands 
(f. 361^), by styling her the (iovernor (wa/i). Kr.«»kine read ihe'word as a place-name 
Dipali, which I have not found ; Dc Courtcille omits Ilminsky’s 7e.A,rj^(p. 478). Tlie 
MSS. vary and are unceitain. 
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{April 2jrd) On Saturday (/5///)an envoy from ‘Iraq, Murad 
Qajar ^ the life-guardsman, was seen. 

{April 24.tii) On Sunday {j6t]i) Mulla Mazhab received his 
usual keepsakes {yddgarldr) and was given leave to go. 

Foi. 369(5. {April 2^th) On Monday (/////) Khalifa was sent, with several 
begs, to see where the river (Ganges) could be crossed. 

{April 2jtJi) On Wednesday, {i()th) Khalifa again was sent 
out, to look at the ground between the two rivers (Ganges and 
Ghogra). 

On this same da\^ I rode southward in the Ari ( Arrah ) pargana 
to visit the sheets of lotus near An. During the excursion 
Shaikh Guran brought me fresh-set lotus-seeds, first-rate little 
things just like pistachios. The flower, that is to sa\', the nilufar 
(lotus), Hindustanis call knwul-kikri (lotus-pistachio), and its 
seed dud ah (soot). 

As jieople said, “ The Son is near,” we went to refresh ourselves 
on it. Masses of trees could be seen down-stream ; “Munir is 
there.” said they, “ where the tomb is of .Shaikh ^\ah\'a the father 
of Shaikh Sharafu’d-din MmiirlP It being so dose, I crossed 
the Son, went 2 or 3 kurohs A(.mw it, traversed tlie Munir orchards, 
made the circuit of the tomb, returned to the Son-bank, made 
ablution, went through the Mid-day Prayer before time, and 
made for camp. Some of our horses, being fal,*^ had fallen behind ; 
some were worn out ; a few people were left to gather them 
together, water them, rest them, and bring them on without 
pressure ; but for this many would hav^e been ruined. 

When we turned back from Munir, I ordered that some-one 
Foi. 370. should count a horse s steps between the Son-bank and the camp. 

They amounted to 23,100, which is 46,200 pace-s, which is iii 

’ This is the “Kadjar” of Reclus’ L Asicautirieurr and is the name of the Turkman 
tribe to which the present ruling house of Persia belongs. “Turkman” might be 
taken as applied to Shah Tahrnasp by Div Sultan's .servant on f. 354. 

•’ Nelunthium speciosum^ a water-bean of great beauty. 

3 Shaikh Vahya had been the head of the Chishti Order. 1 1 is son (d. 782 ah. — 
1380-1 AD.) was the author of works named by AbiVl-fazl as read aloud to Akbar, a 
discursive detail which pleads in my excuse that those who know Babur well cannot 
but sec in his grandson’s character and success the fruition of his mental characteristics 
and of his labours in Hindustan. (For Sharafu’d-dln Muniri, cf. KhazlnatiC l-asjiya 
ii» 390“92 ; and 7 \yin-i-akbari ) 

^ Kostenko's Turkistan Region describes a regimen for horses which Babur will 
have .seen in practice in his native land, one which prevented the defect that hindered 
his at Munir from accomplishing more than some 30 miles before mid-day. 
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kurohs (23 m.).* It is about half a kuroh from Munir to the Son ; 
the return journey from Munir to the camp was therefore i 2 kurohs 
(24m.). In addition to this were some 15-16 kurohs done in 
\’isitin^ this and tliat place ; .so that the whole excursion was one 
of some 30 (60 m.). Six of tiic 1st night-watch had 
passed [8.15 p.m.] when we reached the camp 

(Apri/ 2Slh) At the dawn of Thursday {Shabdn JQth) SI. 

I iinaid Jnirlds came in with the J unpur braves from J unpur. I let 
him know my blame and displeasure on account of his delay ; 

I did not see him. Oa/i Jia 1 sent for and saw. 

(aaa. Plan of the approaching battle ivith the Bengal army.) 

On the same da)' the Turk and Hind amirs were summoned 
for a consultation about crossing Gang (Gangesj, and matters 
found settlement at this^: — that Ustad ‘AlT-quli should collect 
mortar, Jiringlf and culverin to the point of rising ground 
between the rivers Saru and Gang, and, liaving many match- 
lockinen with him, should incite to battle from that place ; 5 that 

' "I'lic (li.stance from Munir to the hank of the Ganges will have been considerably 
longer in Lahur's day ihan now because of the change of the river’s course througli 
its (iescriion of the Ikirb ganga rbanncl (cf. next note). 

'■ In trying to locate the silt' of Iktbur’s coming battle with the forces of Nasrat 
Sliab, It should be kept in rnind that previous to the l8th century, and therefore, 
f)reMiinably, in his day, ihr Ganges flowed intlie “ Hurh ganga” (Old (binges) channel 
wlucli now IS i-losely followed by tiie western boundary of the Hallia f>ar{^ana of Dii-aba ; 
that tlie Ganges and Gliogra will iiave met where this old chaniK‘1 entered the bed of 
the latter river ; and also, as is seen from Babur’s narrative, that above the confluence 
the Ghogra will liave been confined to a narrowed channel. When the Ganges flowed 
in the Burh-ganga channel, the now Ballia patgana of l)u-aba was a sub-division of 
Bihiva and continuous with .Siulhaliad. From it in Bihiya Babur crossed the (2ange.s 
into Rharid, doing tins at a place his narrative locates as some 2 miles from the con- 
tluence. Ci. t\G. of tnillia, pp. <), 192-3, 206, 213. It maybe observed that the 
former northward extension of Hdiiya to the Burh-ganga channel explains Babur’s 
estimate (f. 370) of the distance from Munir to his camp on the Ganges ; his I2k. 
(24m.) may then have been eoriecl ; it is now too high. 

3 De Courleille, pierric}\ which may he a balista. Babur’s writings give no indica> 
tinn of other than stone-animunil ion for any projectile-engine or fire-arm. Cf. R. W. F. 
Payne -Gall we y’s /*ro/eciile- throwing engines of the ancients. 

*' Sir R. W. F. Payne-Gallwey writes in The Cross -doiv (p. 40 and p. 41) what may 
apply to Babur’s zartr-zan (culverin?) and (matchlock), when he describes the 

larger culverin as a heavy hand gun of from l6-l8lb., as used by the foot-soldier and 
requiring the assistance of an attendant to work it ; a^o when he says that it became 
the portable arquebus which was in extensive use in Europe by the Swiss in 1476 ad. ; 
and that between 1510 and 1520 the arquebus described was superseded by what is 
still seen amongst remote tribes in India, a matchlock arquebus. 

5 The two positions Babur selected for his guns would seem to have been opposite 
two ferry-heads, those, presumably, which were blocked against his pursuit of Biban 
and Bayazid. ‘Ali-quli’s emplacement will have been on the high bank of old alluvium 
of south-eastern Kharld, overlooking the narrowed channel demanded by Babur’s 
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Mustafa, he also having many matchlockmen, should get his 
material and implements ready on the Bihar side of Gang, a little 
below the meeting of the waters and opposite to where on an 
island the Bengalis had an elephant and a mass of boats tied 
up, and that he should engage battle from this place ; * that 
Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and the others inscribed for the work 
should take post behind Mustafa as his reserve ; that both for 
LJstad ‘Ali-quli and Mustafa shelters {muljdr) for the culverin- 
firers should be raised by a mass of spadesmen and coolies {kahdr) 
Fol. 37o<^. under appointed overseers ; that as soon as these shelters were 
ready, ‘Askari and the sultans inscribed for the work should cross 
quickly at the Haldl-passage ^ and come down on the enemy ; 
that meantime, as SI. Junaid and QazI Jia had given information 
about a crossing-place^ %kurohs(\()m) higher up,"^ Zard-rui (Pale- 
face ?) should go with a few raftsmen and some of the people of 
the Sultan, Mahmud Khan Nulidjti and Qazi Jia to look at that 
crossing ; and that, if crossing there were, they should go over 
at once, because it was rumoured that the Bengalis were planning 
to post men at the Haldi-passage. 

A dutiful letter from Mahmud Khan the Military-collector 
{shiqddr) of Sikandarpur now came, saying that he had collected 
as many as SC> boats at the Haldi-passage and had given wages 
to the boatmen, but that these were much alarmed at the rumoured 
approach of the Bengalis. 

(April jot A) As time pressed 5 for crossing the Saru, I did not 
wait for the return of those who had gone to look at the passage, 

narrative, one pent in presumably by kankar reefs such as there are in the region. As 
illustrating what the channel might have been, the varying breadth of the Ghogra along 
the 'Azamgarh District may be quoted, viz. from lo miles to 2/5 m,, the latter being 
where, as in Kharid, there is old alluvium with kankar reefs preserving the banks. Cf. 
Reid’s Report of Settlement Operations in ^Azamgarh, Sikandarpur^ and Bhadaon . — 
Firishta gives Badru as the name of one ferry (lith. ed. i. 210). 

* Mustafa, like ‘Ali-quli, was to take the offensive by gun-fire directed on the opposite 
bank. Judging from maps and also from the course taken by the Ganges through the 
Burh-ganga channel and from Babur’s narrative, there seems to have been a narrow 
reach of the Ghogra just below the confluence, as well as above. 

^ This ferry, hearing the common name Haldi (turmeric), is located by the course 
of events as at no great distance above the enemy’s encampment above the confluence. 
It cannot he the one of .Sikandarpur West. 

3 ^’wsr, which here may mean a casual ford through water low just before the Rains. 
As it was not found, it will have been temporary. 

4 i.c. above Babur’s positions. 

5 sarwar (or dar) waqt. 
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but on Saturday summoned the be.c^s for consultation and 
said, “As it has been reported that tliere are (no?) crossing-places 
(fords?) along the whole of the ground from Chatur-muk in Sikan- 
darpur to Baralch and Aud,' let us, while .seated liere, a.ssign the 
large force to cross at the Ilaldi-passage by boat and from there Foi. 371. 
to come down on the enemy ; let Ustad ‘Ali-qull and Mu.stafa 
engage battle with gun matchlock, culverin and firingi, and 
by this draw the enemy out before ‘Askan comes up.^ Let us 
after crossing the river (Ganges) and assigning reinforcement to 
Ustad ‘Ah-quli, take our stand ready for wliatever comes ; if 
‘Askan’s troops get near, let us fling attack from where we arc, 
cross over and assault ; let Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza and those 
appointed to act with him, engage battle from near Mustafa on 
the other side of Gang.” 

Tlie matter having been left at thi.s, the force for the north of 
the Gang was formed into four divisions to start under ‘Askari’s 
command for the Haldi-pa.ssage. One division was of ‘Askari 
and his retainers ; another was SI. Jalalu’d-dm Sliarqi\ another 
was of the Auzbeg sultans Oasim-i-husain Sultan, Bi-khub Sultan 
and Tang-aitmish Sultan, together with Mahmud Khan Nuhani 
of Ghazipur, Baba Qashqa’s KCiki, Tulrnish Auzbeg, Ourban of 
Cliirkh, and the Darya-khams led by J jasan Khan ; another was 
of Musa SI. [luvinnli] and SI. Junaid with what-not of the Jilnpur 
army, some 20,000 men. Officers were appointed to oversee the 
getting of the force to horse that very night, that is to say, the Fol. yjii 
night of Sunda}-.-^ 

{May 1 st) d'he army began to cross Gang at the dawn of 
Sunday {Ska ban 22nd) \ I went over by boat at tlie 1 st watch 
( 6 a.m.). Zard-rui and his party came in at mid-day; the ford 
itself they had not found but they brought news of boats and of 
having met on the road the army getting^near them.^ 

^ The preceding senlence is imperfect and varies in the MSS. The 1st Pers. trs. , the 
wording of which is often explanatory, says that there were no passage.s, which, as there 
were many ferries, will mean fords. The Haldi-guzr where ‘Askari was to cross, will 
have been far below the lowest Babur mentions, 7 )iz. Chatur-muk (Chaupara). 

^ This passage presupposes that guns in Kharld could hit the hostile camp in Saran. 

If the river narrowed here as it does further north, the Gha/1 mortar, whicli seems to 
have been the only one Babur had with him, would have carried across, since it threw 
a stone 1,600 paces [qadam, f. 309). Cf. Reid's Ref^ort quoted above. 

3 Anglici*, Saturday after 6p.m. 

^ yaqin bulghiin fanj , var. ta'ln bulyhan faitj, the army appointed (to cross). The 
boats will be those collected at the 1 laldl-ferry, and the army ‘Askari’s. 
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{^May 3rd) On Tuesday {Shdbdn we marched from 

where the river had been crossed, went on for nearly one kuroh 
(2m.) and dismounted on the fighting-ground at the confluence,* 
I myself went to enjoy Ustad ‘All-quli’s firing of culverin and 
firingt ; he hit two boats today with firingi-ston^s, broke them 
and sank them. Mustafa did the same from his side. I had 
the large mortar^ taken to the fighting-ground, left Mulla Ghulam 
to superintend the making of its position, appointed a body of 
yasdwals 3 and active braves to help him, went to an island facing, 
the camp and there ate mdjmi. 

Whilst still under the influence of the confection ^ I had the 
boat taken to near the tents and there slept. A strange thing 
happened in the night, a noise and disturbance arising about the 
3rd watch (midnight) and the pages and others snatching up 
pieces of wood from the boat, and shouting “ Strike ! strike ! ” 
What was said to have led to the disturbance was that a night- 
guard who was in the Farmalsh along-side the Asaish in which 
I was sleeping, 5 opening his eyes from slumber, sees a man with 
his hand on the Asaish as if meaning to climb into her. They 
fall on him he dives, comes up again, cuts at the night-guard’s 
head, wounding it a little, then runs off at once towards the river.^ 
Once before, on the night we returned from Munir, one or two 
night-guards had chased several Hindustanis from near the boats, 
and had brought in two swords and a dagger of theirs. The Most 
High had me in His Keeping! 

{Persian) Were the sword of the world to leap forth 
It would cut not a vein till God will.® 

’ j.e. near ‘All-qull’s emplacement. ^ Cf. f. 303, f. 309, f. 337 and n. 4. 

3 “ The yasdwa/ is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them 
enforced ” (Krskine). Here he will have been the superintendent of coolies moving 
earth. 

* ma'jun-nak which, in these days of Babur’s return to obedience, it may be right to 
translate in harmony with his psychical outlook of self-reproach, by ma'j&n-poWuted. 
Though he had long ceased to drink wine, he still sought cheer and comfort, in his 
labonous days, from inspiriting and forbidden confections. 

s Probably owing to the less precise phrasing of his Persian archetype, Erskinehere 
has reversed the statement, made in the Turk!, that Babur slept in the As^sh (not the 
Farmalsh). 

® austidd iSshldr. An earlier reading of this, viz. that stones were thrown on the 
intruder is negatived by Babur’s mention of wood as the weapon used. 

7 su sari which, as the boats were between an island and the river’s bank, seems 
likely to mean that the man went off towards the main stream. Mems. p. 415, “made 
his escape in the river” ; Mims, ii, 418, dans la direction du large. 

® This couplet is quoted by Jahangir also trs. Rogers & Beveridge,!, 348). 
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{May ^th) At the dawn of Wednesday {2Sth), I went in the 
boat Gunjaish to near the stone-firing ground {tdshHitdr-yir) and 
there posted each soever to his work 

{bhb. Details of the ejigagernent) 

Aughan-birdi Muglnltl, leading not less than 1,000 men, had 
been sent to get, in some way or oilier, across the river (Saru) one, 
two, three kurohs{ 2 , 4, 6m.) liighcr up. A mass of foot-soldiers, 
crossing from opposite ‘A.skan’s camp,^ landed from 20-30 boats 
on his road, presumably thinking to show their superiority, but 
Aughan-birdi and his men charged them, put them to flight, took 
a few and cut their heads off, shot many with arrows, and got 
possession of 7 or 8 boats. Today also Bengalis crossed in a few 
boats to Muhammad-i-zaman Mlrza’s side, there landed and Fol, 372A 
provoked to fight. When attacked they fled, and three boat- 
loads of them were drowned. One boat was captured and brought 
to me. In this affair Baba the Brave went forward and exerted 
himself excellently. 

Orders were given that in the darkne.ss of night the boats 
Aughan-birdi had captured should be drawn ^ up-stream, and 
that in them there should cross Muhammad SI. Mirza, Yakka 
Khwaja, Yunas-i-‘ali, Aughan-birdi and those previously assigned 
to go with them. 

Today came a man from ‘Askar! to say that he had crossed 
the [Saru]-water, leaving none behind, and that he would come 
down on the enemy at next day’s dawn, that is to say, on 
Thursday’s, llere-upon those already ordered to cross over 
were told to join ‘Askari and to advance upon the enemy 
with him. 

At the Mid-day Prayer a person came from Usta, saying 
“ Ihc stone is ready; what is the order?” The order was, “Fire 
this .stone off ; keep the next till I come.” Going at the Other 
IVayer in a very small Bengali skiff to where shelter fnuljdr) 
had been raised, I saw Usta fire off* one large stone and several 

^ This, taken with the positions of other crossing-parties, serves to locate ‘Askari's 
“ Haldi-pas.sagc” at no great distance above ‘Ali-quli’s emplacement at the confluence, 
and above the main Bengal force. 

^ perhaps, towed from the land. I have not found Babur using any word which 
clearly means to row, unless indeed a later rawan does so. The force meant to cross 
in the boats taken up under cover of night was part of Babur^^s own, no doubt. 
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small firiiigi ones. Bengalis have a reputation for fire-working ; ^ 
we tested it now ; they do not fire counting to hit a particular 
spot, but fire at random. 

At this same Other Prayer orders were given to draw a few 
boats up-stream along the enemy’s front. A few were got past 
without a “ God forbid ! ” ^ from those who, all unprotected, drew 
Fol. 373. them up. Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. were ordered 
to stay at the place tho.se boats reached, and to keep watch over 
them. 1 got back to camp in the 1st night-watch of Thursday.'^ 

Near midnight came news from (Aughan-birdi’s) boats which 
were being drawn up-stream, “ d'he force appointed had gone 
somewhat ahead ; we were following, drawing the boats, when 
the Bengalis got to know where w^e v\’ere drawing them and 
attacked, A stone hit a boatman in the leg and broke it, we 
could not pass on.” 

(Jllay Sth) At dawn on Thursda\' {SJiaban 26ih) came the 
news from those at the shelter, ” All the boats have come from 
abovc .4 d'he enemy’s horse lias ridden to meet our approaching 
arm}\” On this, I got our men mounted quickly and rode out 
to above those boats that had been drawn up in the night. 
A galloper was sent off with an order for Muhammad SI. M. and 
those appointed to cross with him, to do it at once and join 
‘Askari. The order for Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta-bugha SI. 
who were above the.se boats,^ was that they should bu.sy them- 
selves to cross. Baba SI. was not at his post.^ 


' aiish-bdzi lit. firc-playing, il a purely Persian compound ; if liilsh be Turki, it 
means discharge, shooting. The word “ fire- working ” is used above under the nearest 
to contemporary guidanw known to me, 77c. that of the list of persons who suffered in 
the Patna rna.ssacre “during llie troubles of October 1763 ad.”, in which list are the 
names of four Lieutenants fire workers {Calcutta Ranew^ Oct. 1884, and Jan. 1885, 
art. 'J he Patna Massacre^ II. Beveridge). 
hi tahashi^ without protest or demur. 

’ Anglice, Wednesday after bp. m. 

^ Perhaps those whicli had failed to pass in the darkness ; perhaps those from 
llaldi-guzr, which had been u.sed by ‘Askari’s troops. There appear to be obvious 
reasons for their keeping abreast on the river with the troops in Saran, ip order to 
convey reinforcements or to provide retreat. 

5 kimalar austida^ which may mean that he came, on the high bank, to where the 
boats lay below. 

^ as in the previous note, hlmalar austldd. These will have been the few drawn 
up-stream along the enemy’s front. 

7 The reproach conveyed by Babur’s statement is borne out by the strictures of 
Haidar Mirza Dughl&t on Baba Sultan’s neglect of duty {Tdrikh-irashidi trs. 
cap. Ixxvii). 
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Alsan-limur SI. at once crosses, in one boat with 30-40 of his 
retainers who hold their horses by the mane at the boat-side. Fol. 373^. 
A second boat follows. The Bengalis see them crossing and 
start off a mass of foot-soldiers for them. To meet these go 7 or 
8 of Aisan-timur Sl.’s retainers, keeping together, shooting off 
arrows, drawing those foot-soldiers towards the Sultan who mean- 
time is getting his men mounted ; meantime also the second boat 
is moving (fmvdn). When his 30-35 horsemen charge those 
foot-soldiers, they put them well to flight. Aisan-timur did 
distinguished work, first in crossing before the rest, swift, steady, 
and without a “God forbid !“, secondly in his excellent advance, 
with so few men, on such a mass of foot, and by putting these to 
flight. Tukhta-bQgha SI. also crossed. Then boats followed 
one after another. Lahoris and Hindustanis began to cross 
from their usual posts ^ by swimming or on bundles of reeds." 

Seeing how matters were going, the Bengalis of the boats opposite 
tlie shelter ( .Mustafa's), set their faces for flight down-stream. 

JJarwish-i-inuhammad Sdrbau, Dost Lord-of-the-gate, Nur 
Beg and se\'eral braves also went across the river. I made a man 
gal!o|) off to the .Sultans to say, “ Gather well together those who Pol- 374- 
cross, go close to the o[)posing army, take it in the flank, and 
get to grif)s. ' Accordingly the Sultans collected those w ho 
cros.sed, formed U\) into 3 or 4 divisions, and started fo^ the f(.>e. 

As they draw near, the enemy-commander, without breaking his 
arra\', flings his foot-soldiers to the front and so comes on. Kuki 
comes up with a troop from ‘Askari’s force and gets to grips on 
his side ; the Sultans get to grips on theirs ; they get the upper 
hand, unhorse man after man, and make the enemy scurry off. 

Kukfs men bring down a l*agan of repute named Basant Rao 
and cut off his head ; 10 or 15 of his people fall on Kuki’s, and 
arc instantly cut to pieces. Tfikhta-bugha SI. gallops along the 
enemy's front and gets his sword well in. Mughul ‘Abdu’l- 

’ yihuu/urj tushl, Pers. trss. tarf klifid, i.c. their place in the array, a frequent 
phrase. 

■ dastak blhi dostad-qdmish bila. Cf. f. 363 // and f. 3^63, for pa.ssages and notes 
connected with swimming and dastak. Er.skinc twice translates dastak bila by 
swimming ; but here de Courieille changes from his earlier d la nage (f. 366 /J) to 
appuyh sur unt pike de hois. Perhaps the swilt current was crossed by swimming 
with the support of a bundle of reed.s, perhaps on rafts made of such bundles (cf. 

Illustrated London News., Sep. i 6 th, 191 b, for a picture of Indian soldiers so crossing 
on rafts). 
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wahhab and his younger brother gets theirs in well t(;(). Mughul 
though he did not know how to swim, had crossed the river 
holding to his horse s mane 

I sent for my own boats which were behind ; ‘ the f'armaish 
coming u[) first, I went over in it to visit the J^engahs’ encamping- 
grounds. I then went into the Gunjaish. “ Is there a crossing- 
place higher up?” I asked. Mir Muhammad the raftsman 
represented that tlie Sarii was belter to cross higher up ; ’ 
accordingly the army-folk ^ were ordered to cross at the higher 
place he named. 

While those led by Muhammad SI. Mirza were crossing the 
Fol. 3741^. river , 4 the boat in which Yakka Khwaja was, sank and he went 
to God’s mercy, ilis retainers and lands were bestowed on his 
younger brother Qasim Khwaja. 

The Sultans arrived while I was making ablution for the Mid- 
day Prayer ; I praised and thanked them and led them to expect 
guerdon and kindness. ‘Askarl also came ; this was the first 
affair he liacl seen ; one well-omened for him ! 

As the camp had not yet crossed the river, I took my rest in 
the boat Gunjaish, near an island. 

{ccc. Various incidents of the days foUoiving Hie battle.) 

{May 6th) During the day of Friday {Shdban 2jth) we landed 
at a village named Kundih ^ in the Nirhun fare^ajiaoi Khand on 
the north side of the Saru.^ 

{May 8th) On Sundav {2()th) Kuki was sent to Hajipilr for 
news. 


' perliaps they were in the Kurh f]:anga channel, out of gun-fire. 

’ If the Ghogra flowed at tliis point in a narrow channel, it would l>e the swifter, 
and less easy to cro.ss than where in an open hod. 

3 chirik-culi, a frequent compound, but one of which the use is hclicr defined in the 
latter than the earlier part of itabur’ii writings to represent what then answered to an 
Army Service Corps. This corps now crossirs into Saran and joins the fighting force. 

^ This appears to refer to the crossing efi'ccted before the figlit. 

5 or Kiiridbah. I have not succeeded in finding this name in the Nirhun piiixana ; 
il may have been at the southern end, near the “Domaigarh” of map.s. In it was 
'Hr-rnuhanl, perhaps a village (f. 377, f 381). 

** This passage justifies Er.skinc’s surmise {Memoirs., p. 41 1, n. 4) that the Kharid- 
country lay on both banks of the Ghogra. His further surmise that, on the cast bank 
of the Ghogra, it extended to the Ganges would he correct also, since the Ganges 
flowed, in liabur’s day, through the Burh-ganga (Old Ganges) channel along the 
southern edge of the present Kharld, and thus joined the Ghogra higher than it 
now does. 
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Shah Muhammad (son) of MaVuf to whom in last year’s 
campaign (934 AH.) I had shown great favour and had given the 
Sfiran-countrv, had done well on several occasions, twice fighting 
and overcoming his father MaVuf.^ At the time when SI. 
Mahmud Ludl perfidiously took possession of Bihar and was 
opposed by Shaikh Iklyazid and Biban, Shah Muhammad had 
no help for it, he had to join them ; but even then, when people 
were .saying wald words about him, he had written dutiful!)' 
to me. When ‘Askari crossed at the Haldi-passagc, Shah ^ 375 - 
Mnhatnmad had come at once with a troop, seen him and with 
him gone against the RengalLs. He now came to this ground 
and waited on me. 

During these da)’s news came repeatedly that Biban and 
.Shaikh Ikiyazid were meaning to cross the Saru-river. 

In these da)’s of respite came the surprising news from Sanbal 
^Sarnbhal) where ‘Ali-i-yu.suf had stayed in order to bring the 
place into .some sort of order, that he and a physician who was 
by wa\^ of being a friend of his, had gone to God’s mercy on 
one and the same da)’. ‘Abdu’Mah (h'/dM/ir) was ordered to go 
and maintain order in Sanbal. 

(Mar 13th) On P>iday the 5th of the month Ramzan, ‘Abdu’l- 
i^h was given leave for Sanbal." 

(ddd. A^civs from i/ic ivcstivard) 

In these same da)'s came a dutiful letter from Chin-timur SI. 
saying that on account of the journey of the family from Kabul, 
several of the begs who had been appointed to reinforce him, had 
not been able to join him also that he had gone out with 
Muhammad! and other begs and braves, not less than lOOkiirohs 


' Bayazid and Ma‘ruf Farmuli .wexe brolhers. Hayazid had taken .service with 
IJ.ibur in 932 ah. (1526AD. ), left him in Q 34 AH. (end of 1527 At>. ) and op^)o.sed him 
near (^anuj. Ma‘ruf, long a rebel again.st Ibrahim I.imi, had never joined Babur; 
two of his sons did so ; of the two, Muhammad and Mu.^a, the latter may be the one 
mentioned as at Qanuj, “Ma‘riif’s .son” (f. 336). — For an interesting sketch of 
Mariif’s character and for the location in Hindustan of llte Fanmili clan, nee the 
[Wuji'At-i-mnskt^qiy E. & D.’s History of India, iv, 5S4. — In connection with Qanuj, 
the discursive remark may be allowable, that Babur’s halt during the construction of 
the bridge of boats across the Cjangcs in 934 ah. is .still commemorated by the name 
Badshah-nagar of a village l)etween Bangannau and Nanamau (Elliot’s Onau, p. 45). 

^ On f, 381 ‘Abdu'l-ldi’s starting -place is mentioned as 'rir-muham. 

3 The failure to join would be one of the evils predicted by the dilatory start of the 
ladies from Kabul (f. 360^). 
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(200m.), attacked the Baluchis and given them a good beating.^ 
Orders were sent through ‘Abdu’l-lah {kitdbddr) for the Sultan 
that he and SI. Muhammad Dulddt, Muhammadi, and some of 
the begs and braves of that country-side should assemble in 
Agra and there remain ready to move to wherever an enemy 
appeared. 

{eee. Settlement with the Nuhdni Afghans^) 

{May i6th) On Monday the 8th of the month, Darya Khan’s 
Foi. 375^. grandson Jalal Khan to whom Shaikh Jamali had gone, came 
in with his chief amirs and waited on me.^ Yahya Nuhdni also 
came, who had already sent his younger brother in sign of 
submission and had received a royal letter accepting, his service. 
Not to make vain the hope with which some 7 or 8,000 Nuhdni 
Afghans had come in to me, I bestowed '^olaks from Bihar on 
Mahmud Khan Nuhdni, after reserving one kriir for Government 
uses {khalsa), and gave the remainder of the Bihar revenues in 
trust for the above-mentioned Jalal Khan who for his part agreed 
to pay one, krur of tribute. Mulla Ghulam yasdwal was sent to 
collect this tribute.^ Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza received the 
Junapur-country.'^ 

{fff. Peace maae ivith Nasrat Shdhl) 

{May igth) On the eve of Thursday (/////) that retainer of 
Khalifa’s, Ghulam-i-‘ali by name, who in company with a retainer 
of the Shah-zada of Mungir named AbQ’l-fath ,5 had gone earlier 
than Isma'il Mita, to convey those three articles { fast soz), now 
returned, again in company with Abu’l-fath, bringing letters for 
Khalifa written by the Shah-zada and by Husain Khan Laskar{}) 
Wazir, who, in these letters, gave assent to those three conditions, 
took upon themselves to act for Nasrat Shah and interjected 
a word for peace. As the object of this campaign was to put 

* The order for these operations is given on f. 355^. 

* f. 369. The former Nvihanl chiefs arc now restored to Bihar as tributaries of Bahur. 

3 ErsUine estimated the X'riir at about 25,000, and the so/a/tj at about ;{^ 12,500. 

* The Mirza thus supersedes Junaid Barlds in J unpur. — The form Junapur used 
above and elsewhere by Babur and his Persian translators, supports the Gazetteer of 
India xlv, 74 as to the origin of the name Jimpur. 

5 a son of Nasrat Shah. No record of this earlier legation is with the Bdbur-ndma 
manuscripts ; probably it has been lost. The only article found specified is the on 
asking for the removal of the Kharld army from a ferry-head Babur wished to use 
Nasrat Shah’s assent to this is an anti-climax to Babur’s victory on the Giiogra. 
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down the rebel Afghans of whom some had taken their heads 
and gone off, some had come in submissive and accepting my 
service, and the remaining few were in the hands of the Bengali Fol. 376 . 
(Nasrat Shah) who had taken them in charge, and as, moreover, 
the Rains were near, we in our turn wrote and despatched words 
for peace on the conditions mentioned. 

Submissions and guerdon.) 

{May 2ist) On Saturday (/J///) Ismail Jdlwmi, ‘Alaul Khan 
NuJidni, Auliya Khan Ashrdqi{}) and 5 and 6 amirs came in 
and waited on me. 

Today guerdon was bestowed on Aisan-timur SI. and Tukhta- 
bugha SI., of swords and daggers with belts, cuirasses, dresses 
of honour, and tlpucJidq horses ; also they were made to kneel, 
Aisan-tirnur SI. for the grant of 36 laks from the Narnul pargana, 
Tiikhta-bugha SI. for ^olaks from that of Shamsabad. 

{hhJi. Pursuit of Bdyazld and I^ibani) 

{flay 2jrd) On Monday the 1 3th of the month {Ranizdn\ we 
marched from our ground belonging to Kundbah (or Kundlh) on 
the Saru-river, with easy mind about Bihar and Bengal, and 
resolute to crush the traitors Biban and Shaikh Bayazid. 

{May 2yth) On Wednesday {17th) after making two night- 
halts by the wa}', we dismounted at a passage acro.ss the Saru, 
called Chaupara-Chaturmuk of Sikandarpur.^ PToin today 
|)eople were busy in crossing the river. 

As news began to come again and again that the traitors, 
after crossing Saru and Gogar,^ were going toward Luknu,^ the 


’ ('liinipara is at the Saran end of tlie ferry, .at the Sikandarpur one is Chatiir-muk 
(Four-faces, an epithet of lhahma an(i Vishnu). 

' It may be inferred from the earlier use of il v phrase Gogar (or Gagar) and Saru 
(.Sfrii or Slrd), on f. 338 8/^, tliat where.as tlie rebels were, earlier, for crossing .Saru only, 
the (ihogra below its confluence with the Sarda, they had now changed for crossing 
above the confluence and further nortli. Such a change is explicable by desire to avoid 
encounter with llabur’s following,, here perhaps the army of Aud, and the same desire 
is iuanife.sted by their abandonment of a fort captured (f. yiTb) some days before the 
rumour reached Babur of their crossing Saru and Gogar. — Since translating the passage 
on f. 338, 1 have been led, by enforced attention to the movement of the confluence of 
Ghogra with Ganges (Saru with Gang) to see that that translation, eased in obedience 
to distances shewn in maps, may be wrong and that Babur’s statement that he dis- 
mounted 2-3 kurohs (4-6 m.) above Arid at the confluence of Gogar with Saru, may 
have some geographical interest and indicate movement of the two affluents such e.g. 
as is indicated of the Ganges and Ghogra by tradition and by the name Burh-ganga 
(cf. f. 370, p.667, n. 2). 

3 or L:knur, perhaps Liknu or Liknur. The capricious variation in the MSS. 
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following leaders were appointed to bar (their) crossing * : — The 
Turk and Hind amirs Jalalu’d-din Sharqi, ‘All Khan Farmult ; 
Tardika (or, Tdixdx yakka), Nizam Khan of Biana, together with 
Tulmlsh Auzbeg, Qurban of Chirk and Darya Khan (of Bhiras 
Foi. 376^. son) Hasan Khan. They were given leave to go on the night 
of Thursday.^ 

{Hi. Damage done to the Bdhur-ndma writings}) 

That same night when i watch {^ds \ "^garis had passed {cir. 
10.55p.m.) and the tardwik-^xdiytxs> were over,^ such a storm 
burst, in the inside of a moment, from the up-piled clouds of 
the Rainy-season and such a stiff gale rose, that few tents were 
left standing. I was in the Audience-tent, about to write {kitdbat 
qlld dur didini ) ; before I could collect papers and sections, the 
tent came down, with its porch, right on my head. The tungluq 
went to pieces .5 God preserved me ! no harm befell me 1 
Sections and book ^ were drenched under water and gathered 
together with much difficulty. We laid them in the folds of 
a woollen throne-carpet, ^ put this on the throne and on it piled 
blankets. The storm quieted down in about 2 garis (45 m.); the 

l>etwcen L;km‘i and L:knur makes tlie movements of the rebels dinficult to follow. 
Comment on these variants, tending to identify the places behind the words, isgrou|Xfd 
in .\pperidix T, On L.knu \Lakhnau) and l.:hnur [I.ahhniir). 

' Taking ^//sr in the sense it has had hitherto in the Bahur-nama of ferry or ford, 
the detachment may have been intended to block the river-crossings of “ Saru and 
Ojgar”. If so, iiowever, 'the time for this was [xa.st, the rebels having taken a fort 
west of those rivers on Ruin/aii ijtln Notlunj^ further is heard of th(^ detachment. — 
7 hat news of the rebel -crossing of the rivers did not reac'h JIabur before the iHih and 
news of their capture of I.iknfj or C:knur before the 19th may indicate tliat they had 
crossed a good deal to the nr>rth of the confluence, and lliat the fort taken was one more 
remote than Lakhnau (Oude). Cf. Appendix '1'. 

^ Anglice, W^ednesday after 6 p.in, 

^ These are recited late in the night during RamTirin. 

* kafihaz u ajzd\ perhaps waiting- paper and the various sections of the Hdbur-ndma 
writing.s, vh. biographical notices, descrij)tions ol places, detached lengths of diary, 
Xarmdm of .Shaikh Zain. 'J'lie lacunae of 934 935 ^il., and perhaps earlier ones 

also may he attributed reasonably to ibis storm. It is easy to understand the loss of 
e,}f, the conclusion of the Farghana .section, and the diary one of 934 Alt., if they lay 
jjartly under water. The accident would be better realised in its disastrous results to 
the writings, if one knew whether Babur wrote in a Ixmnd or unbound volume. From 
the minor losses of 935 All., one gue.s.ses that the current diary at least had not 
reached the stage of binding. 

5 The tungluq is a flap in a Icnl-rrmf, allowing light and air to enter, or smoke to 
tome out. 

*' ajziT u kitCib. .See last note but one. 7'be kilnb (book) might well be Babur’s 
composed narrative on which he was now working, as fur as it had then gone towards 
its untimely end (I lai. MS. f. 2\(yb). 

^ saqarl&l kut zilucha^ where saqarldl will mean warm and woollen 
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bedding-tent was set up, a lamp lighted, and, after much trouble, 
a fire kindled. We, without sleep, were busy till shoot of day 
drying folios and sections. 

Pursuit of Biban and Bdyazid resumed.) 

{May 26th) I crossed the water on Thursday morning 
{Raman i8th). 

{May 2jth) On PTiday {igtJi) I rode out to visit Sikandarpur 
and Kharid.^ Today came matters written by ‘AbduTlah 
{kitdbddr) and Baqi about the taking of Luknur.^ 

{May 28tli) On Saturday { 20 tJi) Kuki was sent ahead, with 
a troop, to join Baqi.^ 

{May 2()th) That nothing falling to be done before my arrival 
might be neglected, leave to join Baqi was given on Sunday 
{21st) to SI. Junaid Barlds, Khalifa’s (son) Hasan, Mulla Apaq s Fol. 377, 
retainers, and the elder and younger brethren of Mumin Ataka. 

Today at the Other Prayer a special dress of honour and 
a tipuchdq horse were bestowed on Shah Muhammad (son) of 
MaVuf Farmuli, and leave to go was given. As had been done 
last year (934AH.), an allowance from Saran and Kundla^ was 
bestowed on him for the maintenance of quiver- wearers. Today 
too an allowance of "Jilaks^ from Sarwar and a tipuchdq horse 
were bestowed on Isma‘il Jalwdni, and his leave was given. 

About the boats Gunjalsh and Araish it was settled with 
Bengalis that they should take them to Ghazipur by way of 
Tir-muhani.^ The boats Asaish and P^armaish were ordered 
taken up the Saru with the camp. 

{May jot/i) On Monday {Ramzdn 22nd) we marched from the 
Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage along the Saru, with mind at ease 
about Bihar and Sarwar, ^ and after doing as much as lokiirohs 


' Kharkl-town is some 4 m. s.e. of the town of Sikandarpur. 

= or L:knu. Cf. Appendix T. It is now 14 days since ‘Abdu’l-lah had 

left Tir-miihani (f. 380) for Sainbhal ; as he was in haste, there had been time for him 
to go beyond Aud (wl»ere Baqi was) and yet get the news to Babur on the 19th. 

’ In a way not usual with him, Babur seems to apply three epithets to this follower, 
viz. ming-begiy shaghdwaly Tdshkindi (Index j.«.). 

^ or Kandla ; cf. Revenue list f. 293 ; is it now Saran Khas? 

5 18,000 (Erskine). For the total yield of Kundla (or Kandla) and Sarwar, see 

Revenue list (f. 293). 

* f 375 » P- 675 n. 2 and f. 381, p. 687 n. 3. 

7 A littie earlier Babur has recorded his ease of mind about Bihar and Bengal, the 
fruit doubtless of his victory over Mahmud Ludi and Na.srat Shah ; he now does the 
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Fol 377^. (20m.) dismounted on the Saru in a village called Kilirah(?) 
dependent on Fathpur.* 

[kkk, A surmised survival of the record 0/^34 a.h.^) 

* After spending several days pleasantly in that place where 
there are gardens, running-waters, well-designed buildings, trees, 
particularly mango-trees, and various birds of coloured plumage, 
I ordered the march to be towards Ghazipur. 

Isma‘il Khan Jakvdni mi ‘Alaul Khan NiVidjiih^i it repre- 
sented to me that they would come to Agra after seeing their 
native land [watn]. On this the command was, “ I will give an 
order in a month.”* 3 


same about Bihar and Sarwar, no doubt because he has replaced in Bihar, as histribu- 
tariCvS, the Niihani chiefs and has settled other Afj^hans, jalwaiils and Farmfill.s in a 
Sarwar cleared of the Jalwani (?) rebel Bil)an and tlie I'arniuli op[K)nents Bayazul and 
Ma‘ruf. The Farmidi Shaikh-zadas, it may be recalled, belon^'ed by descent to 
Babur’s Kabul district of Farmul. — The ]V(UjCat-i-mushldgi. (K. cV D.'s //. of I. iv, 
54B) details the position of the clan under Sikandar Ludl. 

^ The MSS. write Fathpur but Nathpur suits the conteKt, par^ana mentioned in 
the Ayin-i-akbarl and now in the ‘Azamgarii district. J'here seems to be no Ihithpiir 
within Babur’s limit of distance. The D. G. of 'Azamgarh mentions two now insigni- 
ficant Fathpurs, one as having a school, the other a market. The name G:l:r:h 
(K:l:r:hj 1 have not found. 

- The passage contained in this section seems to lie a survival of the lost record of 
934 AH. (f. 339). I have found it only in the Memoirs p. 420, and in Mr. Frskinc's 
own Codex of the Wdqi'dt-i-bdburi (now B. M. Add. 20,200), f. 371 where however 
several circumstances isolate it from the context. It may he a Persian translation of 
an authentic Turk! fragment, found, perhaps with other such fragments, in the Royal 
Library. Its wording disassociates it from the ‘AtKlirr-iahim text. The ('odex 
(No. 26,200) breaks off at the foot ofapage [supra^ Fathpur) with a coinj^leted .sentence. 
The supposedly-misplaced passage is entered on the next folio as a sort cd" ending of 
the Babur-nama w'ri Lings ; in a rough scrijit, inferior to that r)f the Codex, and is 
followed by Thw, tarn (Finis), and an incomplete date 98-, in words. Beneath this 
a line is drawn, on which is subtended tlie triangle rrcipuni with scribes; within 
this is what seems to be a completion of the dale to 080 ah. and a pious wish, scrawled 
in an even rougher hand tlian the rest.— .Not only m <licti(;n and in .script but in 
contents also the pa.ssage is a misfit where it now stands ; it can hardly describe a 
village on the SarCi ; B.nliur in 935 AH. did not march for (Bia/ipur bu. may have done 
so in 934 ah. (p. 656, n. 3) ; lsrna‘Il Jalwdin had had leave given already in 935 AH. 
(f. 377) under Ollier conditions, ones bespeaking more trust and tried allegiance. 
Possibly the place de.scrilicd us having line buildings, gardens f/c. is And (Ajodbya) 
where Babur spent some days in 934 AH. (cf. f. 363/^, p. 655 n. 3). 

3 “ Here my l‘er.sian manu.script closes” ('Phis is B. M. Add. 26,200). “The two 
additional fragments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone” (now B. M. 
Add. 26,202) “and unluckily, it is extremely incorrect” (Erskine). This note will have 
been written perhaps a decade before 1826, in w-hich year the Memoirs of B&bur was 
published, after long delay. Mr. Erskine’s own Codex (No. 26,200) was made good 
at a later date, perhaps when he was working on his History of India (pub. 1854), by 
a well* written supplement which carries the diary to its usual end s,a. 936 ah. and 
Jso gives Persian translations of Babur’s letters to Humayun and Khwaja Kalan. 
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{III, The westward inarch resumed) 

{May 31st) Those who marched early ( Tuesday, Ramzan 2jrd), 
having lost their way, went to the great lake of Fathpui' (?).^ 

People were sent galloping off to fetch back such as were near 
and Kichlk Khwaja was ordered to spend the night on the lake- 
shore and to bring the rest on next morning to join the camp. 

We marched at dawn ; I got into the Asaish half-way and had 
it towed to our ground higher up. 

{innim. Details of the capture of a fort by Biban ^nd Bdyazid) 

On the way up, Khalifa brought Shah Muhammad diwdnds 
son who had come from Baqi bringing this reliable news about 
Luknur ^ ; — They {i.e. Biban and Bayazid) hurled their assault 
on Saturday the 13th of the month Ramzan {May 21st) but 
could do nothing by fighting ; while the fighting was going on, 
a collection of wood-cbips, hay, and thorns in the fort took fire, 
so that inside^ the walls it became as hot as an oven {tanurdik 
tafsdn) ; the garrison could not move round the rampart ; the 
fort was lost. When the enemy heard, two or three days later, 
of our return (westwards), he fled towards Dalmau.^ 

Today after doing as much as (20m.), we dismounted 

beside a village called Jalisir,^ on the Saru-bank, in the SagrI 
pargdna. 

{func 1st) We sta}'ed on the same ground througli Wednesday 
{2^th), in order to rest our cattle. 

{nnn. Dispositions against Biban and Bayazid) 

Some said they had heard that Biban and Bayazid had crossed 
Gang, and thought of withdrawing themselves to their kinsfolk r\>l. 378. 


* Here, as earlier, Nathpiir suits the context belter than Fathpur. In the Nathpur 
pargana, at a distance from Chaupara approximately suiting Pabur’s statement of 
distance, is the lake “ Tal Raloi formerly larger and deejjer than now. There is 
H second further west and now larger than Tal Kaloi ; through this the Ghogra once 
flowed, and through it has tried within the last half-century to break back. These 
changes in Tal Ratoi and in the course of tlje Ghogra dictate caution ih attempting to 
locate places which were on it in Pabur’s day e.g, K:l:r:h [supra). 

® Appendix T. 

3 This name has the following variants in thellai. MS. and in Kehr’s: — Dalm-u-uu 
-ur-ud'Ut. The place was in Akbar’s sarkar of Manikpur and is now in the Rai 
Bareilly district. . 

* Perhaps Chaksar, which was in Akbar’s sarkdr of Junpur, and is now in the 
‘Azamgarh district. 
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{nisbahsilar) by way of ^ Here-upon the begs were sum- 

moned for a consultation and it was settled that Muhammad- 
i-zaman Mirza and SI. Junaid Barlds who in place of J unpur 
had been given Chunar with several parganas, Mahmud Khan 
Ntihd'Uy QazI Jia, and Taj Khan Sardng-khdni should block the 
enemy’s road at Chunar.^ 

{June 2nd) Marching early in the morning of Thursday {2^th), 
we left the Saru-river, did i \kurohs ( 22 m.), crossed the Parsaru 
(Sarju) and dismounted on its bank. 

Here the begs were summoned, discussion was had, and the 
leaders named below were appointed to go detached from the 
army, in rapid pursuit of Biban and Bayazid towards Dalmut 
(Dalmau) : — Aisan- timur SI., Muhammad SI. M., Tukhta-bugha 
SI., Oasim-i-husain SI., Bl-khub (Ni-khub) SI., Muzaffar-i-husain 
SI., Qasim Khvvaja, Ja‘far Khwaja, Zahid Khwaja, Janl Beg, 
‘Askari’s retainer Kichik Khwaja, and, of Hind amirs, ‘Alam 
Khan of Kalpi, Malik-dad Karardniy and Rao (Rawui) Sarwdnr. 
{000. . The march contmued.) 

When I went at night to make ablution in the Parsaru, people 
were catching a mass of fish that had gathered round a lamp on 
the surface of the water. I like others took fish in my hands.3 

* Hai. MS. J:n&ra khund tawdbi si blla (perhaps tawdbi'‘si but not so written). 
The obscurity of these words is indicated by their variation in the manuscripts. Most 
scribes have them as Chunar and Junpiir, guided presumably by the despatch of a force 
to Chunar on receipt of the news, but another force was sent to Dalmau at the same 
time. The rebels were defeated s.w. of Dalmau and thence went to Mahuba ; it is 
not certain that they had crossed the Ganges at Dalmau ; there are difficulties in 
.supposing the fort they captured and abandoned was Lakhnau (Oude) ; they might 
have gone south to near Kalpi and Adampur, which are at no great distance from 
where they were defeated by Baqi shaghdwal, if Lakhnur (now Shahabad in Rampur) 
were the fort. (Cf. App)endix T. ) — To take up the interpretation of the words 
quoted above, at another point, that of the kinsfolk or fellow-Afghans the rebels 
planned to join : — these kinsfolk may have been, of Bayazid, the Farmulis in Sarwar, 
and of Biban, the Jalwanis of the same place. The two may have trusted to 
relationship for harbourage during the Rains, disloyal though they were to their 
kinsmen’s accepted suzerain. Therefore if they were once across Ganges and Jumna, 
as they were in Mahuba, they may have thought of working eastwards south of the 
Ganges and of getting north into Sarw-ar through territory belonging to the Chunar and 
Junpur governments. This however is not expressed by the words quoted above ; 
perhaps Babur’s record was hastily and incompletely written. — Another reading may 
be Chunar and Jaund (in Akbar’s sarkdr of Rohtas). 

* yulini tushqdUdr. It may be observed concerning the »iespatch of Muhammad- 
i'zaman M. and of Junaid Barlds that they went to their new appointments Junpur 
and Chunar respectively ; that their doing so was an orderly part of the winding-up of 
Babur’s Eastern operations ; that they remained as part of the Eastern garrison, on 
duty apart from that of blocking the road of Biban and Bayazid. 

3 This mode of fishing is still practised in India (Erskine). 
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{June 3rd) On Friday (^d///) we dismounted on a very slender 
stream, the head-water of a branch of the Parsaru. In order 
not to be disturbed by the comings and goings of the army-folk, Fol. 378^. 
I had it dammed higher up and had a place, 10 by 10, made for 
ablution. The night of the 27th ^ was spent on this ground. 

{June 4-th) At the dawn of the same day {Saturday 2jth) we 
left that water, crossed the Tus and dismounted on its bank.- 
{ June 5th) On Sunday {2Sth) we dismounted on the bank of 
the same water. 

{June 6th) On Monday the 29th of the vc\ox\\h {Ramzan), our 
station was on the bank of the same Tus-water. Though tonight 
the sky was not quite clear, a few people saw the Moon, and so 
testifying to the Qazi, fixed the end of the month {Ramzan). 

{June Jth) On Tuesday {Shawwdl ist) we made the Prayer 
of the Festival, at dawn rode on, did xokurohs (20m.), and dis- 
mounted on the bank of the Gui (Gumtl), a kuroh (2 m.) from 
Maing .3 The sin of majun was committed {irtikdb qillldi) near 
the Mid-day Prayer; I had sent this little couplet of invitation 
to Shaikh Zain, Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir : — 

( Turkl) Shaikh and Mulla Shihab and Khwand-amir, 

Come all three, or two, or one. 

Darwish-i-muhammad {Sdrbd7i\ Yunas-i-‘ali and ‘Abdu’l-lah 
were also there. At the Other Prayer the wrestlers 

set to. 

{June 8th') On Wednesday {2nd)v/c^ stayed on the same ground. 

Near breakfast-time fuajun was eaten. Today Malik Sharq came 
in who had been to get Taj Khan out of Chunar .5 When the 
wrestlers set to today, the Champion of Aud who had come 
earlier, grappled with and threw a Hindustani wrestler who had 
come in the interval. 

Today Yahya Nuhdni was granted an allowance of i^laks 

* Islamic^, Saturday night ; Anglic^, Eriday after 6 p.m. 

“ This Tus, “Tousin, or Tons, is a branch from the Ghogra'coming off alx)ve 
Faizabad and joining the Sarju or Parsaru below ‘Azamgarh” (Erskine). 

3 Kehr’s MS. p. 1132, Mang (or Mank) ; Hai. MS. Taik ; I.O. 218 f. 328 Ba:k; 

I.O. 217 f. 236^, Biak. Maing in the Sul.tanpur district seems suitably located (Z>. G. 
cf Sult&npur., p. 162). 

♦ This will be the night-guard Vasas) ; the librarian {kiidhddr) is in Sanibhal. 1 . 0 . 

218 f. 325 inserts kitdbd&r after ‘Abdu’l-lah^s name where he is recorded as sent to 
Saipbhal (f. 375 )- 

5 He will have announced to Taj Khan the transfer of the fort to Janaid Barlis. 
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from Parsarur,* made to put on a dress of honour, and given 
his leave. 

{June 9th) Next day {Thursday jrcJ'wtdlA \ i kurohs {22m J 
crossed the Gui-water (Gumtl), and dismounted on its bank. 

(///. Concerning the pursuit of Biban and Bdyasid.) 

News came in about the sultans and begs of the advance that 
they had reached Dalmud (Dalmau), but were said not yet to 
have crossed the water (Ganges). Angered by this (delay), I sent 
orders, “ Cross the water at once; follow the track of the rebels; 
cross Jun (Jumna) also; join ‘Alam Khan to yourselves; be 
energetic and get :o grips with the adversary.” 

{qgq. The march continued^) 

{June TOtk) After leaving this water {Gumtl, Friday 4th) we 
made two night-halts and reached Dalmud (Dalmau), where 
most of the army-folk crossed Gang, there and then, by a ford. 
While the camp was being got over, majun was eaten on an 
island {drdf) below the ford. 

{June 13th) After crossing, we waited one day {Monday yth) 
for all the army-folk to get acro.ss. Today Baqi Tdshktndiz^m^ 
in with the army of Aud (Ajodhya) and waited on me. 

{June 14th) Leaving the Gang-water (Ganges, Tuesday 8th), we 
made one night-halt, then dismounted {June 1 Sth-Shawwdl gth) 
beside Kurarah (Kura Khas)on the Arind-water. The distance 
from Dalmud (Dalmau) to KOrarah came out at 22kurohs 
(44 m.).^ 

{June i6th) On Thursday (10///) we marched early from that 
ground and dismounted opposite the Adampur pargana.^ 

To enable us to cross (Jun) in pursuit of our adversaries, a few 
raftsmen had been sent forward to collect at KalpI what boats 
were to be had ; some boats arrived the night we dismounted, 
moreover a ford was found through the J un-river. 

As the encamping-place was full of dust, we settled ourselves 

‘ £ 37 S^> Parsarur was in Akbar’s fiidaA of Labor ; G. of I. xx, 23, Pasrur. 

® The estimate may have been made by measurement (f. 356) or by counting a 
horse’s steps (f. 370). Here the Hai. MS. and Kehr’s have D:lmud, but I.O. 2i8 
f. 32Sd (D:lmuu). 

3 As on f. 3613, so here, Babur’s wording tends to locate Adampur on the right 
(nest) bank of the Jumna. 
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on an island and there stayed the several days we were on that 
ground. 

{rrr. Concerning Biban and Bdyazid.) 

Not getting reliable news about the enemy, we sent Baqi 
shaghdwal with a few braves of the interior ^ to get information 
about him. 

{June ntfC) Next day {Friday nth) at the Other Prayer, 
one of Baqi Beg’s retainers came in, BaqI had beaten scouts of 
Biban and Bayazid, killed one of their good men, Mubarak Khan 
Jahvdni,di\\d some others, sent in several heads, and one man alive. 

{ June iStk) At dawn {Sattirday 12th) Paymaster Shah Husain 
came in, told the story of the beating of the scouts, and gave 
various news. 

Tonight, that is to say, the night of Sunday the 13th of the 
month, ^ the river Jun came down in flood, so that by the dawn, 
the whole of the island on which I was settled, was under water. 
I moved to another an arrow’s-flight down-stream, there had a 
tent set up and settled down. 

{ June 20th) On Monday {14-th) Jalal Tdshkmdi came from 
the begs and sultans of the advance. Shaikh Bayazid and Biban, 
on hearing of their expedition, had fled to the pargana of 
Mahuba .3 

As the Rains had set in and as after 5 or 6 months of active 
service, horses and cattle in the army were worn out, the sultans 
and begs of the expedition were ordered to remain where they 
were till they received fresh supplies from Agra and those parts. 
At the Other Prayer of the same day, leave was given to Baqi 
and the army of Aud (Ajodhya). Also an allowance of y^ldks^ 
from Amroha was assigned to Musa (son) of MaVuf Farmuli, who 
had waited on me at the time the returning army was crossing 
the Saru-water ,5 a special head-to-foot and saddled horse were 
bestowed on hjm,* and he was given his leave. 

* Hai. MS. auta^ presumably for aiirtax Kehr’s p. 1133 , Aud-daghi, which, as Baqi 
led the Aud army, is ben trovato ; both Persian translations, midngdm^ central, inner, 
i.e. aUrta^ perhaps household troops of the Centre. 

* Anglic^, Saturday 1 2th after 6 p. m. 

3 In Akbar’s sarkar of Kalanjar, now in the Hamirpur district. 

^ ;t75CK) (Erskine). Amroha is in the Moradabad district. 

5 At the Chaupara-Chaturmuk ferry (f. 376 ). — Corrigendum ; — In the Index of the 
B&bur-ndma FacsimiU^ Musa Farmuli and Musa SI. are erroneously entered as if 
one man. 
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(sss. Babur returns to Agra.^ 

{June 2 1 St) With an easy mind about these parts, we set out 
for Agra, raid-fashion,^ when 3pds \gari of Tuesday night were 
past.^ In the morning {Tuesday 75/^) we did \6kurohs (32m.), 
near mid-day made our nooning in the pargana of Baladar, one 
of the dependencies of Kalpi, there gave our horses barley, at the 
Evening Prayer rode on, did i^kurohs (26m.) in the night, at 
the 3rd night-watch {mid-7iight, Skawwdl ij-i6t/i) dismounted 
at Bahadur Khan SanvdnVs tomb at Sugandpur, a pargana of 
Kalpi, slept a little, went through the Morning Prayer and hurried 
on. After doing \6kurohs (32m.), we reached Etawa at the fall 
of day, where Mahdi Khwaja came out to meet us.^ Riding 
on after the ist night-watch (9p.m.), we slept a little on the way, 
did i6kurohs (32m.), took our nooning at Fathpur of RaprI, rode 
on soon after the Mid-day Prayer {Thursday Shawwdl 17th), 
did 17 kurohs (34m.), and in the 2nd night-watch ^ dismounted 
in the Garden-of-eight-paradises at Agra. 

{June 2 ^tJi) At the dawn of Friday {i8th) Pay-master SI. 
Muhammad came with several more to wait on me. Towards the 
Mid-day Prayer, having crossed Jun, I waited on Khwaja‘Abdu’l- 
haqq, went into the Fort and saw the beglms my paternal-aunts. 
{ttt. Indian-grown Jruits.) 

A BalkhI melon-grower had been set to raise melons ; he now 
brought a few first-rate small ones ; on one or two bush-vines 
{buta-tdk) I had had planted in the Garden-of-eight-paradises 
very good grapes had grown ; Shaikh Guran sent me a basket 
of grapes which too were not bad. To have grapes and melons 
grown in this way in Hindustan filled my measure of content. 

{uuu. Arrival of Mdhini Begmi.) 

{June 26tJi) Mahim arrived while yet two watches of Sunday 
night {Shaivwdl 20th) 5 remained, By a singular agreement 

* i.e. riding light and fast. The distance done between Adampur and Agra was 
some I 57 niiles, the time was from I2a.m. on Tuesday morning to about 9 p.m. of 
Thursday. This exploit serves to show that three years of continuous activity in the 
plains of Hindustan had not destroyed Babur’s capacity for sustained effort, spite of 
several attacks of (malarial ?) fever. 

“ Anglice, Tuesday 12.25 a.m. ^ He was governor of Etawa. 

^ Islamic^, Friday, Shawwal i8th, Anglic^, Thursday, June 24th, soon after 9p.m. 

5 Anglic^, she arrived at mid-night of Saturday. — Gul-badan writes of Mahim’s 
arrival as unexpected and of Babur’s hurrying off on foot to meet her {Humdyun- 
ndma f. 14, trs. p. 100). 
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of things they had left Kabul on the very day, the lOth of the 
1st Jumada {Jan, 21st iS2g) on which I rode out to the army.^ 

{Here the record of n days is wanting?) 

{July 7th) On Thursday the 1st of Zu’l-qa‘da the offerings 
made by Humayun and Mahim were set out while I sat in the 
large Hall of Audience. 

Today also wages were given to 150 porters {kakdr) and they 
were started off under a servant of Faghfur Diwdn to fetch 
melons, grapes, and other fruits from Kabul. I^ol* 

{vvv. Concerning Sambhal.) 

{July ^tk) On Saturday the 3rd of the month, Hindu Beg 
who had come as escort from Kabul and must have been sent to 
Sarnbhal on account of the death of ‘All-i-yusuf, came and waited 
on me.^ Khalifa’s (son) Husamu’d-din came also today from 
Alwar and waited on me. 

{July loth) On Sunday morning {4th) came ‘Abdu’l-lah 
{kitdbddr), who from Tir-muhani 3 had been sent to Sarnbhal on 
account of the death of ‘Ali-i-yusuf. 

{Here the record of 7 days is wanting) 

{www. Sedition in Ldhor) 

People from Kabul were saying that Shaikh Sharaf of Qara- 
bagh, either incited by ‘Abdui-‘azlz or out of liking for him, 
had written an attestation which attributed to me oppression 
I had not done, and outrage that had not happened ; that he 

* Mahim’s journey from Kabul to Agra had occupied over 5 months. 

^ Hindu hcggacJun had been made Humayun’s retainer in 93 2 ah. (f. 297), and had 
taken possession of Sambhal for him. Hence, as it seems, he was ordered, while 
escorting the ladies from Kabul, to go to Sambhal. He seems to have gone before 
waiting on Babur, probably not coming into Agra till now. — It may l)e noted here 
that in 933 AH. he transformed a Hindu temple into a Mosque in Sambhal ; it was 
done by Babur’s orders and is commemorated by an inscription still existing on the 
Mosque, one seeming not to be of his own composition, judging by its praise of himself. 
(JASB. Proceedings^ May 1873, P* Blochmann’s art. where the inscription is given 
and translated ; zxiiS Archaeological Survey Reports ^ xii, p. 24-27, with Plates showing 
the Mosque). 

3 Cf. f. 375 i .> 77) with notes concerning ‘Abdu’Mah and Tlr-muhani. I have not 

found the name Tir-muhani on maps ; its position can be inferred from Babur’s state* 
ment (f. 375) Ibat he had sent ‘Abdu’l-lah to Saipbhal, he being then at Kunba or 
Kunia in the Nurhun pargana , — The name Tir-muhani occurs also in Gorakhpur. — 

It was at Tir-miihani (Three-mouths) that Khwand-amir completed the H^bihiHs- 
siyar (lith. ed. i, 83 ; Rieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 1079). H the name imply three water- 
mouths, they might be those of Ganges, Ghogra and Daha. 
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had extorted the signatures of the Prayer-leaders {imdmldr) of 
Labor to this accusation, and had sent copies of it to the various 
towns ; that ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz himself had failed to give ear to several 
royal orders, had spoken unseemly words, and done acts which 
ought to have been left undone. On account of these matters 
Qambar-i-‘ali Ar/;'hun was started off on Sunday the i ith of the 
month {Zul-qdda), to arrest Shaikh Sharaf, the Labor imams 
with their associates, and ‘Abdu’l-aziz, and to bring them all to 
Court. 

{xxx. Varia) 

{July 22nd) On Thursday the 15th of the month Chin-timur 
SI. came in from Tijara and waited on me. Today Champion 
Fol. 381^. Sadiqand the great champion-wrestler of Aud wrestled. Sadiq 
gave a half-throw ^ ; he was much vexed. 

{July 28th) On Monday the 19th of the month {Zul-qdda) 
the Qizil-bash envoy Murad the life-guardsman was made to put 
on an inlaid dagger with belt, and a befitting dress of honour, 
was presented with 2laks of tankas and given leave to go. 

{Here the record oj 15 days is wanting) 

{yyy. Sedition in Gudlidr) 

{August nth) Sayyid Mashhadi who had come from Gualiar 
in these days, represented that Rahim-dad was stirring up 
sedition.^ On account of this. Khalifa’s servant Slifdi Muhammad 
the' seal-bearer was sent to convey to Rahim-dad matters written 
with commingling of good counsel. He went ; and in a few 
days came back bringing Rahim-dad’s son, but, though the 
son came, Rahim-dad himself had no thought of coming. On 
Wednesday the 5th of Zul-hijjei, Nur Peg was sent to Gualiar 

' nim-kdra. E. and de C. however reverse the rdles. 

® The Tdrikh-i-gudlidri Add. 16,709, p. 1 8) supplements the fragmentary 

accounts which, above and s.a. 936 ah., are all that the Babur-ndma now preserves 
concerning Khwaja Rahim-dad’s misconduct. It has several mistakes but the gist of 
its information is useful. It mentions that the Khwaja and his paternal-uncle Mahdl 
Khwaja had displeased Babur ; that Rahim-dad resolved to take refuge with the ruler 
of MalwS (Muhammad Khllji) and to make over Gualiar to a Rajput landholder of 
that country ; that upon this Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus went to Agra and interceded 
with Babur and obtained his forgiveness for Rahim-dad. Gualiar was given back to 
Rahim-dad but after a time he was superseded by Abu’l-fath [Shaikh Guran]. For 
particulars about Mahdl Khwaja and a singular story told about him by Nij^mu’d-dln 
Ahmad in the Tabaqdt-i-akbari^ videQ[\AA^2A2Si^Humdyun-ndma^ Appendix B, and 
Tra^fslator^s Note p. 702, Section /. 
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to allay Rahim-dad’s fears, came back in a few days, and laid 
requests from Rahim-dad before us. Orders in accordance with 
those requests had been written and were on the point of despatch 
when one of Rahim-dad’s servants arriving, represented that he 
had come to effect the escape of the son and that Rahim-dad 
himself had no thought of coming in. I was for riding out at 
once to Gualiar, but Khalifa set it forth to me, “ Let me write 
one more letter commingled with good counsel ; he may even yet 
come peacefully.” On this mission Khusrau’s (son ?) Shihabu’d- 
din was despatched. 

{August 1 2th) On Thursday the 6 th of the month mentioned 
{Zul-hijja) Mahdi Khwiija came in from Etawa." 

{August 16th) On the Festival-day^ {Monday loth) Hindu Beg 
was presented with a special head-to-foot, an inlaid dagger with 
belt ; also a pargana worth Jlaks^ was bestowed on Hasan-i-‘ali^ 
well-known among the Turkmans ^ for a Chaghatai.s 

' He may have come about the misconduct of his nephew Rahim-dad. 

’ The ‘idu’l-kabir, the Great Festival of loth Zu’l-hijja. 

About j^i75o(Erskine). 

^ Perhaps he was from the tract in Persia still called Chaghatai Mountains. One 
Ibrahim Chaghatai is mentioned by Babur (f. I75(^) with Turkman begs who joined 
Husain Bai-gara. This Hasan-i-‘all Chaghatii may have come in like manner, with 
Murad the Turkman envoy from ‘Iraq (f. 369 and n. i). 

5 Several incidents recorded by Gubbadan (writing halfa century later) as following 
Mahim’s arrival in Agra, will belong to the‘record of 935 AH. because they preceded 
Humayiin’s arrival from Badakhshan. Their omission from Babur’s diary is explicable 
by its minor lacum. Suc*h are (i) a visit to Dhiilpur and Sikri the interest of 
which lies m it.s showing that Bib'i Mubarika had accompanied Mah'im Begim to Agra 
from Kabul, and that there was in Sikri a quiet retreat, a chaukandiy where Babur 
“ used to write his book ” ;— (?) the arrival of the main caravan of ladies from Kabul, 
which led Babur to go four miles out, to Naugram, in order to give honouring 
reception to his si.stcr Khan-zada Begim ;--( 3 ) an excursion to the Gold-scattering 
garden (Bgi^h-i-zar-afshan), where seated among his own people, Babur said he was 
“ bowed down by ruling and reigning”, longed to retire to that garden with a single 
attendant, and wished to make over his sovereignty to Humayun (4) the death of 
Dil-dar’s son Alwar (var. Anwar) whose birth may be assigned to the gap preceding 
932AH. because not chronicled later by Babur, as is Faruq’s. As a distraction from 
the sorrow for this loss, a journey was “pleasantly made by water” to Dhulpur. 


Fol. 382 . 
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{a. Rahim-dad's affairs?^ 

{Sep. 7th) On Wednesday the 3rd of Muharram, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus ' came in from Gualiar with Khusrau’s (son) 
Shihabu’d-din to plead for Rahim-dad. As Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus was a pious and excellent person, Rahim-dad’s faults were 
forgiven for his sake. Shaikh Guran and Nur Beg were sent 
off for Gualiar, so that the place having been made over to their 
charge . . .* 

' Cf. f. 3 ^*'^ n. 2. For his earlier help to Rahim-dad $u f. 30^. For Biographies 
of him see Blochmann’.s A. -i-A. trs. p. 446, and Badayuni’s Muntakhabu- t-tawarikh 
(Ranking’s and Lowe’s trss.), 

® Beyond this broken passage, one presumably at the foot of a page in Babur’s own 
manuscript, nothing of his diary is now known to survive. What is missing seems 
likely to have been written and lost. It is known from a remark of Gul-badan’s 
(H.N. p. 103) that he “ used to write his book ” after Mahim’s arrival in Agra, the 
place coming into her anecdote being Sikri. 
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It is difficult to find material for filling the lacuna of some 
1 5 months, which occurs in Babur’s diary after the broken 
passage of Muharram 3rd 936 AH. (Sept. 7th 1529 AD.) and down 
to the date of his death on Jumada I. 6tb 937 AH. (Dec. 26th 
1530 AD.). The known original sources are few, their historical 
matter scant, their contents mainly biographical. Gleanings 
may yet be made, however, in unexpected places, such gleanings 
as are provided by Ahmad-i-yadgar’s interpolation of Timurid 
history amongst his lives of Afghan Sultans. 

The earliest original source which helps to fill the gap of 
936 AH. is Haidar Mirza’s Tdrlkh-i-rashidt, finished as to its 
Second Part which contains Babur’s biography, in 948 AH. 
(1541 AD.), 12 years therefore after the year of the gap 936 AH. 
It gives valuable information about the affairs of Badakhshan, 
based on its author’s personal experience at 30 years of age, and 
was Abu’l-fazl’s authority for the Akbar-ndfna, 

The next in date of the original sources is Gul-badan Beglm*s 
Humdyun-ndfna, a chronicle of family affairs, which she wrote in 
obedience to her nephew Akbar’s command, given in about 
995 AH. (1587 AD.), some 57 years after her Father’s death, that 
whatever any person knew of his father (Humayun) and grand- 
father (Babur) should be written down for Abu’l-fazl’s use. It 
embodies family memories and traditions, and presumably gives 
the recollections of several ladies of the royal circle.* 

* Jauhar’s Humdyun-n&ma and Bayazid Biy at' s 'work of the same title were written 
under the same royal command as the Begim’s. They contribute nothing towards 
hlling the gap of 936 AH. ; their authors, being HumUyun’s servants, write about him. 
It may be observed that criticism of these books, as recording trivialities, is disarmed 
if they were commanded because they would obey an order to set down whatever 
was known, selection amongst their contents resting with Abu’l-fazl. Even more 
completely must they be excluded from a verdict on the literary standard of their 
day. — Abu’l-fazl must have had a source of Baburiana which has not found its way 
into European libraries. A man likely to have contributed his recollections, directly oy 
transmitted, is Khwaja Muqira Hardwi. The date of Muqlm’s death is conjectural 
only, but he lived long enough to impress the worth of historical writing on his son 
Ni^mu’-d-dln Ahmad. (Cf. E. and D.*sH. of I. art TabaqAt-i-akbari v, 1 77 and 
187 ; T.-i-A lith. ed. p. 193 ; and for Bayazid Biy&fs work, JASB. 1898, p. 296.) 
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The Akbar-ndma derives much of its narrative for 936-937 AH. 
from Haidar Mirza and Gul-badan Begun, but its accounts of 
Babur’s self-surrender and of his dying address to his chiefs 
presuppose the help of information from a contemporary witness. 
It is noticeable that the Akbar-ndma records no public events 
as occurring in Hindustan during 936-937 AIL, nothing of the 
sequel of rebellion by Rj^him-dad ^ and ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz, nothing of 
the untiring Biban and Bayazid. T lat something could have 
been told is shown by what Ahmad-i-yadgar has preserved {vide 
post) ; but 50 years had passed since Babur’s death and, manifestly, 
interest in filling the lacunce in his diary was then less keen than it 
is over 300 years later. What in the Akbar-ndma concerns Babur 
is likely to have been written somewhat early in the cir. 15 
years of its author’s labours on it,^ but, even so, the elder women 
of the royal circle had had rest after the mi.series Humayun had 
wrought, the forgiveness of family affection would veil his past, 
and certainly has provided Abu’l-fazl with an over-mellowed 
estimate of him, one ill-assorting with what is justified by his 
Babur-nama record. 

The contribution made towards filling the gap of 936-937 AH. 
in the body of Nizamu-’d-dm Ahmad’s Tabaqdt-i-akbari is 
limited to a curious and doubtfully acceptable anecdote about 
a plan for the supersession of Humayun as Padshah, and about 
the part played by Khwaja Muqim Hardwixw its abandonment. 
A further contribution is made, however, in Book VII which 
contains the history of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir, 
namely, that Babur despatched an expedition into that country. 
As no such expedition is recorded or referred to in surviving 
Babur-nama writings, it is likely to have been sent in 936 ah. 
during Babur’s tour to and from Labor. If it were made with 
the aim of extending Timurid authority in the Himalayan 
borderlands, a hint of similar policy elsewhere may be given 
by the ceremonious visit of the Raja of Kahlur to Babur, 

* Ibn Hatuta (Lee’s trs- p. 133) mentions that after his appointment to Gualiar, 
Kahim-dad fell from favour . . . but was restored later, on the representation of 
Muhammad Ghaus ; held Gualiar again for a short lime, (he went to Hahadur Shah 
in Gujrat) and was succeeded by Abu’I-fath {i,e. Shaikh Guran) whp held it till 
Babur’s death. 

* Its translation and explanatory noting have filled two decades of hard-working 
years. Tanti labores auctoris et traductoris / 
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mentioned by Ahmad-i-yadgar {j)ide post)} The T.-i-A. was 
written within the term of Abu’l-fazl’s work on the Akbar-ndma, 
being begun later, and ended about 9 years earlier, in 1002 AH. — 
I 593 AT). It appears to have been Abu’-l-fazl’s authority for his 
account of the campaign carried on in Kashmir by Babur’s 
chiefs {^Avhi-i-akbari vol. ii, part i, Jarrett’s trs. p. 389). 

An ‘mportant contribution, seeming to be authentic, is found 
interpolated in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s TdrikJL-i-saldtin~i-afdghana^ 
one which outlines a journey made by Bubur to I.ahor in 936 AH. 
and gives circumstantial details of a punitive expedition sent by 
him from Sihrind at the complaint of the Q i/a of Samana against 
a certain Mundahir Rajput. The whole contribution dovetails 
into matters found elsewhere. Its precision of detail bespeaks 
a closely-contem[)orary written source.^ As its fullest {)assage 
concerns the Samana Qazi’s affair, its basis of record may have 
been found in Samana. Some considerations about the date of 
Ahmad-i-yadgar's own book and what Niarnatu’l-lah says of 
flaibat Khfin of Samana, his own generous helper in the Tdrikh 
i-Khan-i-jahdn Lildl, point towards Ilaibat Khan as providing 
the details of the Qazi’s wrongs and avenging. The indication 
is strengthened by the circumstance that what precedes and what 
follows the account of the punitive expedition is outlined only.-i 
Ahmad-i-)'adgar interpolates an account of Humayun also, which 
is a frank plagiarism from the Tabaqat-i-akbarl. He tells too 
a story purporting to explain why Babur “selected” Humayun to 
succeed him, one parallel with Nizamu’d-din Ahmad's about 
what led Khalifa to abandon his plan of setting the Mirza aside. 

sole value lies in its testimony to a belief, held by its first 
narrator whoever he was, that choice was exercised in the matter 
by Babur. Reasons for thinking Nizamu’d-din's story, as it 
stands, highly improbable, will be found later in this note. 

* I am indebted to my husband for acquaintance with Nizaniu’-d-diii Ahmad's 
record about Babur and Kashmir. 

- In view of the vicissitudes to which under Humayun the royal library wms 
subjected, it would be difficult to assert that this source was not th« missing con- 
tinuation of Babur’s diary. 

3 E. and D. ’s H. of I, art. Tarikh-i Kh^n'i-jcihCm Litdl v, 67. For Ahmad*i 
-yadgar’s book and its special features vide l.c. v, 2, 24, with notes ; Rieu’s Persian 
Catalogue iii, 922a ; JASB. 1916, H. Beveridge's art. Note on the Tdrikhd-salatin 
•i-qfllghana. 
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Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah Firishtas Tdrikh-i-firishta 
contains an interesting account of Babur but contributes towards 
filling the gap in the events of 936-937 AH. little that is not in the 
earlier sources. In M. Jules Mohl’s opinion it was under revision 
as late as 1623 ad. (1032-3 ah.). 

a, Humdyun and Badakhshdn. 

An occurrence which had important results, was the arrival 
of Humayun in Agra, unsummoned by his Father, from the 
outpost station of Badakhshan. It will hav^e occurred early in 
936 AH. (autumn 1529 ad.), because he was in Kabul in the first 
ten days of the last month of 935 AH. {vide post). Curiously 
enough his half-sister Gul-badan does not mention his coming, 
whether through avoidance of the topic or from inadvertence ; the 
omission may be due however to the loss of a folio from the only 
known MS. of her book (that now owned by the British Museum), 
and this is the more likely that Abu’l-fazl writes, at some length, 
about the arrival and its motive, what the Begim might have 
provided, this especially by his attribution of filial affection as 
Humayun’s reason for coming to Agra. 

Haidar Mirza is the authority for the Akbar-nama account of 
Humayun’s departure from Qila‘-i-zafar and its political and 
military sequel. He explains the departure by saying that when 
Babur had subdued Hindustan, his sons Humayun and Kamran 
were grown-up ; and that wishing to have one of them at hand in 
case of his own death, he summoned Humayun, leaving Kamran 
in Qandahar. No doubt these were the contemporary impressions 
conveyed to Haidar, and strengthened by the accomplished fact 
before he wrote some 1 2 years later ; nevertheless therj^re two 
clear indications that there was no royal order for Humayun to 
leave Qila‘-i-zafar, vis^. that no-one had been appointed to relieve 
him even when he reached Agra, and that Abu'1-fazl mentions 
no summons but attributes the Mirza’s departure from his post 
to an overwhelming desire to see his Father. What appears 
probable is that Mahim wrote to her son urging his coming to 
Agra, and that this was represented as Babur’s wish. However 
little weight may be due to the rumour, preserved in anecdotes 
recorded long after 935 AH., that any-one, Babur or Khalifa, 
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inclined against Humayun’s succession, that rumour she would 
set herself to falsify by reconciliation.* 

When the Mirza’s intention to leave Oila‘-i-zafar became 
known there, the chiefs represented that they should not be able 
to withstand the Auzbeg on their frontier without him (his troops 
implied).^ With this he agreed, said that still he must go, and 
that he would send a Mirza in his place as soon as possible. He 
then rode, in one day, to Kabul, an item of rapid travel preserved 
by Abu’l-fazl. 

Humayun’s departure caused such anxiety in Qila‘-i-zafar that 
some (if not all) of the Badakhshi chiefs hurried off an invitation 
to Sa‘ld Khan Ckaghatdi, the then ruler in Kashghar in whose 
service Haidar Mirza was, to come at once and occupy the fort. 
They said that Faqlr-i-*ali who had been left in charge, was not 
strong enough to cope with the Auzbeg, begged Sa‘id to come, 
and strengthened their petition by reminding him of his 
hereditary right to Badakhshan, derived from Shah Begim 
Badakhshi, Their urgency convincing the Khan that risk 
threatened the country, he started from Kashghar in Muharram 
936 AH. (Sept.-Oct. 1529 AD.). On reaching Sarigh-chupan 
which by the annexation of Aba-bakr Mirza Dughldt w^as now 
his own most western territory ^ but which formerly w as one of 
the upper districts of Badakhshan, he waited w^hile Haidar w’ent 
on towards Oila‘-i-zafar only to learn on his road, that Hind-al 
{cBt, 10) had been sent from Kabul by Humayun and had 
entered the fort 12 days before. 

The Kashgharis were thus placed in the difficulty that the fort 
w'as occupied by Babur’s representative, and that the snows would 
prevent their return home across the mountains till winter was 
past. Winter-quarters were needed and asked for by Haidar, 
certain districts being specified in which to await the re-opening 
of the Pamir routes. He failed in his request, “ They did not 
trust us,” he writes, “indeed suspected us of deceit.” His own 
account of Sard’s earlier invasion of Badakhshan (925 AH. — 
1519 AD.) during Khan Mirza’s rule, serves to explain Badakhshi 

* Humayun’s last recorded act in Hindustan was that of 933 AH. (f. 329<^) when he 
took unauthorized possession of treasure in Dihll. 

* Tirlkh-i^rashidi trs. p. 387 . 

3 T. -i-R. trs. p. 353 et seq, and Mr. Key Elias’ notes. 
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distrust of Kashgharis. Failing in his negotiations, he scoured 
and pillaged the country round the fort, and when a few days 
later the Khan arrived, his men took what Haidar’s had left. 

Sa‘id Khan is recorded to have besieged the fort for three 
months, but nothing serious seems to have been attempted since 
no mention of fighting is made, none of assault or sally, and 
towards the end of the winter he was waited on by those who 
had invited his presence, with apology for not having admitted 
him into the fort, which they said they would have done but for 
the arrival of Hind-al Mirza. To this the Khan replied that for 
him to oppose Babur Padshrdi was impossible; he reminded the 
chiefs tliat he was there b\’ request, that it would be as hurtful for 
the Padshah as for himself to have the Auzbeg in Badakhshan 
and, finally, he gave it as his opinion that, as matters stood, every 
man should go liome. His view of the general duty ma}^ include 
that of Badalsdishi auxiliaries such as Sultan Wais of Kul-ab 
who had reinforced the garrison. So saying, he himself set out 
for Kashghar, and at the beginning of Sj)ring reached Yarkand. 

b. Humayu):' s further action. 

Huma)Tin will have reached Kabul before Zud-hijja loth 
935 AH. (Aug. 26th 1529 AD.) because it is on rec(jrd that he met 
Kamran on the Kabul ‘Id-gah, and both will have been there to 
keep the ‘idu’l-kabir, the (b'eat lAstival of Gifts, which is held on 
that day. Kamran had come from Oandahar, wliether to keep the 
JAast, or because he had heard of Humax'un's intended movement 
from Badakhshan, or because changes were foreseen and he 
coveted Kabul, as the Babur-nauia and later records allow to be 
inferred. He asked Humayun, sa)cs ;\])u’l-fazl, why he was tliere 
and was told of his brother’s impending journey to Agra under 
overwhelming desire to sec their F^lther.^ Presumably the two 
Mirzas discussed the position in which Badakhshan had been 
left; in the end 1 lind-fd was .sent to Oila‘-i-zafar, notwithstanding 
that he was under orders for Hindustan. 

Humayun may have stax^ed some weeks in Kabul, how many 
those familiar with the seasons and the routes between Yarkand 

* Abu’I-fazrs record of Humayun’b sayingjs and minor doings at this early date in 
his career, can hardly be anything more accurate than familyaradition. 
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and Qila‘-i-zarar, be able to surmise if the date of flind-al’s 

start northward for which Plumayun is likely to have waited, 
were found by dovetailing the Muharram of Said’s start, the 
approximate len[,nh of his journey toSarigh-chupan, and Haidar’s 
reception of news that Mind-al had been I2 days in the fort. 

Humayun’s arrival in Agra is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been 
cheering to the royal family in their sadness for the death of 
Ahvar (end of 935 All.; and to have given pleasure to his Father. 
IFit the time is all too near the date of Ikibur’s letter (f 348) 
to ] lumayun, that of a dissatisfied parent, to allow the supposition 
that his desertion of Ins j.)ost would fail to displease. 

That it was a desertion and not an act of obedieiice seems 
clear from the circumstance that the post had )'et to be filled. 
Khalifa is said to have been asked to take it and to have 
refused ; ^ Humayun to hav^e been sounded as to return and to 
have expressed unwillingness. Babur then did what was an 
honourable sequel to his acceptance in 926 AH. of the charge of 
the fatherless child Sulaiman, by sending him, now about 16, to 
take charge where his father Khan Mirza had ruled, and by still 
keeping him under his own protection. 

Sulaiman'.s start from Agra will not ha\'e been dela}'ed, and 
(acce[)ting Ahmad -i-yadgar’s record,; I>abur himself w'ill have 
gone as far as Labor either wdth him or shortl)’ after him, an 
expedition sup|)ortiiig Sulaiman, and menacing Sa‘id in his 
winter leaguer round Oila‘d-zafar. Meantime Humayun was 
ordered to liis fief of Sambhal. 

After Sulairnan’s apj)ointment Babur wrote to Said a letter 
of which Haidar giv'es (he gist : — It expresses surprise at Said’s 
doings in Badakhshan, says that Hind-^d has been recalled and 
Sulaiman sent, that if Said regard hereditar}' right, he will 


' The statement that Khalifa was asked to go so far from where he was of the first 
importance as an administrator, leads to consideration of why it was done. So little 
is known explicitly of Babur's intentions about his territories after Ids death that it is 
possible only to put that little together and read between its lines. It may be that he 
was now planning an immediate retirement to Kabul and an apportionment during life 
of his dominions, such as Ahu-saMd had made of his own. If so, it would be desirable 
to have Badaklishan held in strength such as Khalifa’s family could command, and 
especially desirable because as Bar las Turks, that family would be one with Babur 
in desire to regain Transoxiana. Such a political motive would worthily explain the 
offer of the appointment. 
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leave “Sulaiman Shah Mirza”^ in possession, who is as a son to 
them both,^ that this would be well, that otherwise he (Babur) 
will make over responsibility to the heir (Sulaiman) ;3 and, “ The 
rest you know.” ^ 

c, Babur visits Ldhor, 

If Ahmad-i-yadgar’s account of a journey made by Babur to 
Labor and the Panj-ab be accepted, the lacjina of 936 AH. is 
appropriately filled. He places the expedition in the 3rd year of 
Babur’s rule in Hindustan, which, counting from the first reading 
of the khutba for Babur in Dihli (f 286), began on Rajab 1 5th 
935 AH. (March 26th 1529 AD.). But as Babur s diary-record for 

935 AH. is complete down to end of the year, (minor lacuntB 
excepted), the time of his leaving Agra for Labor is relegated to 

936 AH. He must have left early in the year, (1) to allow time, 
before the occurrence of the known events preceding his own 
death, for the long expedition Ahmad-i-yadgar calls one of 
a year, and (2) because an early start alter Humayun’s arrival 
and Sulaiman’s departure would suit the position of affairs and 
the dates mentioned or implied by Haidar’s and by Ahmad-i- 
yadgar’s narratives. 

Two reasons of policy are discernible, in the known events of 
the time, to recommend a journey in force towards the North-west ; 
first, the sedition of ‘Abdu’l-aziz in Labor (f. 381), and secondly, 
the invasion of Badakhshan by Said Khan with its resulting 
need of supporting Sulaiman by a menace of armed intervention . 5 

* The “Shah” of this style is derived from Sulaiman’s Ridakhshi descent through 
Shah Begim ; the “Mirza” from his Miran-shahi descent through his father Wais 
Khan Mlrza. The title Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan, presumably according to the 
outlook of the speaker, was similarly derived from forbears, as would be also Shah 
Beglm’s ; (her personal name is not mentioned in the sources). 

Sa id, on the father s, and Babur, on the mother’s side, were of the same 
generation in descent from Yunas Khan ; Sulaiman was of a younger one, hence his 
p.seudo-filial relation to the men of the elder one. 

Sa‘id was Shah Begim’s grandson through her sonl\hmad, Sulaiman her great- 
grandson through her daugliter Sultan-Nigar, but Sulaihian could claim also as the 
heir of his father who was nominated to rule by Shah Tiegim ; moreover, he could 
claim by right of conquest on the father’s side, through Abu-sa‘id the conqueror, his 
son Mahmud long the ruler, and so through Mahmud’s .son Mkiis Khan Mirza. 

^ The menace conveyed by these words would be made the more forceful by Babur’s 
move to Labor, narrated by Alimad-i-yadgar. Some ill-result to Sa‘ld of independent 
rule by Sulaiman seems foreshadowed ; was it that if Babur's restraining hand were 
withdrawn , the Badakhshls would try to regain their lost districts and would have help 
in so-doing from B.abur ? 

^ It is open to conjecture that if affairs in Hindustan had allowed it, Babur would 
now have returned to Kabul. Ahmad -i-yadgar makes the expedition to be one for 
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In Sihrind the Raja of Kahlur, a place which may be one of the 
Simla hill-states, waited on Babur, made offering of 7 falcons and 
3 mans ^ of gold, and was confirmed in his fief ^ 

In Labor Kamran is said to have feceived his Father, in 
a garden of his own creation, and to have introduced th^ local 
chiefs as though he were the Governor of Labor some writers 
describe him as then being. I'he best sources, however, leave 
him still posted in Qandahar. He had been appointed to 
Multan (f 359) when ‘Askari was summoned to Agra (f 339), 
but whether he actually went there is not assured ; some months 
later (Zu’l-hijja loth 935 AH.) he is described by Abu’l-fazl as 
coming to Kabul from Qandahar. He took both Multan ^ and 
Labor by force from his (half-)brother Humayun in 935 AH. 
(1531 AD.) the year after their Father’s death. That he should 
wait upon his Father in Labor would be natural, Hind-al did so, 
coming from Kabul. Hind-al will have come to Labor after 
making over charge of Qila‘-i-zafar to Sulaiman,and he went back 
at the end of the cold season, going perhaps just before his F'ather 
started from Labor on his return journey, the gifts he received 
before leaving being 2 elephants, 4 horses, belts and jewelled 
daggers.^ 

Iklbur is said to have left Labor on Rajab 4th (936 AH.) — 
March 4th, 1 530AU.). From Ahmad-i-yadgar’s outline of Babur’s 
doings in Labor, he, or his original, must be taken as ill-informed 


pleasure only, and describes Babur as hunting and sight-seeing for a year in Labor, 
the Panj-ab and near Dihli. This appears a mere flourish of words, in view of the 
purposes the expedition served, and of the difficulties which had arisen in Labor itself 
and with Sa‘ld Khan. Part of the work effected may have been the despatch of an 
expedition to Kashmir. 

‘ This appears a large amount. 

The precision with which the Raja’s gifts are stated, points to a closely-con- 
temporary and written source. A second such indication occurs later where gifts 
made to Hind-al are mentioned. 

3 An account of the events in Multan after its occupation by Shah Hasan Arghun 
is found in the latter part of the TahaqAt^i-akbarl and in Erskine’s H. of I. i, 393 et 
— It may be noted here that several instances of confusion amongst Babur’s sons 
occur in the extracts made by Sir 11 . Elliot and Professor Dowson in their History 
of India from the less authoritative sources \e.g. v, 35 Kamran for Humayun, ‘Askari 
said to be in Kabul (pp. 36 and 37) ; Hind-al for Humayun etc.'] and that these errors 
have slipped into several of the District Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 

^ As was said of the offering made by the Raja of Kahlur, the precision of staten^nt 
as to what was given to Hind-M, bespeaks a closely-contemporary written source. 
So too does the mention (text, inf 7 'a) of the day bn which Babur began his return 
journey from Labor. 
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or indifferent about them. His interest becomes greater when he^ 
writes of Samana. 

d. Pimishment of the Mimddhirs. 

When Babur, on his return journey, reached Sihrind, he 
received a complaint from the Oazi of Samana against one 
Mohan Miinddhir (or MundJiarY Rdjpdt who had attacked his 
estates, burning and plundering, and killed his son. Jlere-upon 
‘All-quli of Hamadan^ was sent with 3000 horse to avenge the 
Oazi’s wrongs, and reached Mohan’s village, in the Kaithal 
pargana, early in the morning when the cold was such that the 
archers “could not pull their bows.” A marriage had been 
celebrated over-night ; the villagers, issuing from warm houses, 
shot such flights of arrows that the royal troops could make no 
stand ; man\^ were killed and nothing was (effected ; they retired 
into the jungle, lit fires, warmed themselves (?), renewed the 
attack and were again repulsed. On hearing of their failure, 
Babur sent off, perhaps again from Sihrind, Tarsam Bahadur 
and Nauraiig Beg with 6000 horse and many elephants. This 
force reached the village at night and when marriage festivities 
were in progress. Towards morning it was formed into three 
divisions,*^ one of which was ordered to go to the west of the 
village and show itself This having been done, the villagers 
adv^anced towards it, in the pride of their recent success. The 
royal troops, as ordered beforehand, turned their backs and fled, 
the Mundahirs pursuing them some two miles. Meantime 
Tarsam Bahadur had attacked and fired the village, killing many 
of its inhabitants. The pursuers on the west saw the flames of 
ihcir burning homes, ran back and were intercepted on their way. 
About 1000 men, women and children were made prisoner ; there 

^ Ct. G. of I. xvi, 55 ; Ihbetson’s Report on Karnal. 

It is noticeable that no one of the three royal officers named as sent against 
Mohan Mundakir^ is recognizable as mentioned in the Babur-nama. They may all 
have had local commands, and not have .served further east. Terhaps this, their 
first appearance, points to the origin of the information as independent of Babur, but 
he might have been found to name them, if his diary were complete for 936 ah. 

3 The K. and D. translation writes twice as though the inability to “pull” the 
bows were due to feebleness in the men, but an appropriate reading would refer the 
difficulty to the hardening of sinews in the composite Turkish bows, which prevented 
the archers from bending the bows for stringing. 

One infers that fires were burned all night in the bivouac. 
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was also great slaughter, and a pillar of heads was raised. Mohan 
was captured and later on was buried to the waist and shot to 
death with arrows.^ News of the affair was sent to the Padshah.^ 

As after being in Sihrind, Babur is said to have spent two 
months hunting near Dihli, it may be that he followed up the 
punitive expedition sent into the Kaithal pargaria of the Karnal 
District, by hunting in Nardak, a favourite ground of the 
Timurids, which lies in that district. 

Thus the gap of 936 ML with also perhaps a month of 937 AH. 
is filled by the “year’s” travel west of DihlL The record is 
a mere outline and in it are periods of months without mention 
of where l^abur was or what affairs of government were brought 
before him. At some time, on his return journey presumably, 
he will have despatched to Kashmir the expedition referred to in 
tiie opening section of this apfiendix. Something further may 
yet be gleaned from local chronicles, from unwritten tradition, or 
from the witness of place-names commemorating his visit. 

e, Babur's self-surrender to save Humdyun, 

'Phe few months, perhaps 4 to 5, between Babur’s return to 
Agra from his expedition towards the North-west, and the time 
of his death are filled by Gul-badan and Abu’l-fazl with matters 
concerning family interests only. 

The first such matter these authors mention is an illness of 
Ilumayun during which Babur devoted his own life to save his 
son's . 3 Of this the particulars are, briefly : — That Humayun, 
wdiile still in Sambhal, had had a violent attack of fever; that 
he was brought by water to Agra, his mother meeting him in 


At this point the A.S. B. copy (No. 137) of the Tdrlkh-i saldtin-i-afaghana has 
a remark which may have been a marginal note originally, and which cannot be 
supposed made hy Ahmad -i-yadgar himself because this would allot him too long 
a spell of life. It may show however that the interpolations about the two Timurids 
were not inserted in his book by liim. Its purport is that the Mundahir village 
destroyed by Babur’s troops in 936AH. — 153OAD. was still in ruins at the time it 
was written 160 (lunar) years later (/'.<?. in 1096 au. — 1684-85 ai;.). Tiie better Codex 
(No. 38S7) of the Imperial Library t>f Calcutta has the .same passage. — Both that 
remark and its context show acquaintance with Samana and Kaithal. — The writings 
now grouped under the title 'farlkh-i-saldtin-i-afaiihana present dilficullies both as 
to date and contents (cf. Rieu’s Persian Catalogue s.n . ). 

* Presumably in Tihrind. 

3 Cf. G. B.’s II. N. trs. and the Akbar-nama Bib. Ind. ed. and trs., Index j.nw. ; 
Hughes’ Dictionary of Islam s.n. Intercession. 
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Muttra ; and that when the disease baffled medical skill, Babur 
resolved to practise the rite believed then and now in the East to be 
valid, of intercession and devotion of a suppliant’s most valued 
possession in exchange for a sick man’s life. Rejecting counsel 
to offer the Koh-i-nur for pious uses, he resolved to supplicate for 
the acceptance of his life. He made intercession through a saint 
his daughter names, and moved thrice round Humayun's bed, 
praying, in effect, O God! if a life may be exchanged for a life, 
I, who am Babur, give my life and my being for Humayun.” 
During the rite fever surged over him, and, convinced that his 
prayer and offering had prevailed, he cried out, “ 1 have borne 
it away! I have borne it away ! ” ^ Gul-badan says that he 
himself fell ill on that very day, while Humayun poured water 
on his head, came out and gave audience; and that they carried 
her Father within on account of his illness, where he kept his 
bed for 2 or 3 months. 

There can be no doubt as to Babur’s faith in the rite he had 
practised, or as to his belief that his offering of life was accepted ; 
moreover actual facts would sustain his faith and belief On- 
lookers also must have believed his prayer and offering to have 
prevailed, since Humayun went back to Sambhal,^ while Babur 
fell ill at once and died in a few weeks.^ 

f, A plan to set Babur s sons aside from Ihc succession. 

Reading the Akbar-ndma alone, there would seem to be no 
question about whether Babur ever intended to give Hindustan, 
at any rate, to Humayun, but, by piecing together various con- 
tributory matters, an opposite opinion is reached, viz. that not 
Khalifa only whom Abu’l-fazl names perhaps on Nizamu’d-dm 
Ahmad’s warrant, but Babur also, with some considerable number 
of chiefs, wished another ruler fox Hindustan. The starting- 
point of this opinion is a story in the Tabaqdt-i-akbari and, 

* A closer translation would be, “I have taken up the burden."’ The verb is 
bardiishtan (cf. f. 349, p. 626 n. i). 

* Se£ Erskine’s History of India ii, 9. 

3 At this point attention is asked to the value of the Ahmad-i-yadgar interpolation 
which allows Babur a year of active life before Humayun’s illness and hrs own which 
followed. With no chronicle known of 936AH. Babur had been supposed ill all 
througn the year, a supposition which destroys the worth of his self-sacrifice. Moreover 
several inferences have been drawn from the supposed year of illness which are 
disproved by the activities recorded in that interpolation. 
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with less detail, in the 4^kbar-ndma, of which the gist is that 
Khalifa planned to supersede Humayun and his three brothers 
in their Father’s succession.^ 

The story, in brief, is as follows : — At the time of Babur’s 
death Nizamu’d-din Ahmad’s father Khwaja Muhammad Muqim 
Harmvl was in the service of the Office of Works.^ Amir 
Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali Khalifa, the Chief of the Administration, had 
dread and suspicion about Humayun and did not favour his 
succession as Padshah. Nor did he favour that of Babur’s other 
sons. He promised “ Babur Padshah’s son-in-law (ddmdd) ” 
Mahdi Khwaja who was a generous young man, very friendly to 
himself, that he would make him Padshah. This promise becoming 
known, others made their saldm to the Khwaja who put on airs 
and accepted the position. One day when Khalifa, accompanied 
by Muqim, went to see Mahdi Khwaja in his tent, no-one else 
being present, Babur, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him 3 
when he had been seated a few minutes only. When Khalifa had 
gone out, Mahdi Khwaja remained standing in such a way that 
Muqim could not follow but, the Khwaja unaware, waited 
respectfully behind him. The Khwaja, who was noted for the 
wildness of youth, said, stroking his beard, “ Please God ! first, 
I will flay thee ! ” turned round and saw Muqim, took him by 
the ear, repeated a proverb of menace, “ The red tongue gives 
the green head to the wind,” and let him go. Muqim hurried 
to Khalifa, repeated the Khwaja’s threat against him, and 
remonstrated about the plan to set all Babur’s sons aside in favour 
of a .stranger-house.*^ Here-upon Khalifa sent for Humayun, 3 
and despatched an officer with orders to the Khwaja to retire to 
his house, who found him about to dine and hurried him off 
without ceremony. Khalifa also issued a proclamation for- 
bidding intercourse with him, excluded him from Court, and 
when Babur died, supported Humayun. 


* E. and D.*s History of India v, 187 ; G. B.’s Humdyun-ndma trs. p. 28. 

* dar khidmat-i-diwdni-i-buyutdt ; perhaps he was a Barrack-officer. His appoint- 
ment explains his attendance on Khalifa. 

3 Khalifa prescribed for the sick Babur. 

* khanwdda-i-bigdnah^ perhaps, foreign dynasty. 

5 P'rom Sambhal ; Gul-badan, by an anachronism made some 60 years later, writes 
Kalanjar, to which place Humayun moved 5 months after his accession. 
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As Nizamu’d-din Ahmad was not born till 20 years after 
Babur died, the story will have been old before he could 
appreciate it, and it was some 60 years old when it found way 
into the Tahaqdt-i-akbari and, with less detail, into the Akbar- 
-ndinn 

Taken as it stands, it is incredible, because it represents 
Khalifa, and him alone, planning to subject the four sons of Bal)ur 
to the suzerainty of Mahdi Khwaja who was not a Timurid, 
who, so far as well-known sources show, was not of a ruling 
dynasty or personally illustrious,* and who had been associated, 
so lately as the autumn of 1529 AD., with his nephew Rahim-dad 
in seditious action which had so angered Babur that, whatever 
the punishment actually ordered, rumour had it both men were to 
die.^ In two {)articulars the only Mahdi Khwaja then of Babur’s 
following, does not suit the story ; he was not *a )'0ung man in 
1530 AD., ^ and was not a ddvidd of Jkibur, if that word be taken 
in its usual sense of son-in-law, but he w^as husband of 

a Padshah’s sister, in his case, of Khan-zada Begim.*^ Some 
writers style him Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, a double title which 
may indicate descent on both sides from religious houses ; one 
is suggested to be that of I'irmiz by the circumstance that in his 
and Khan-zada Beglm's mausoleum was buried a Tirmiz say}u‘d 

* I am indebted to my husband’s perusal of Sayyi^i Ahmad Khan’s Asar-i-sanadid 
(Dihll cd. 1^54 p. 37 i and Lakhnau ed. 1895 PP* 4 °* 41 ) for information that, perhaps 
in 935 AH., Mahdi Khwaja set up a tall slab of white marble near Amir Khusrau’s 
tomb in Dihli, which bears an inscription in praise of the poet, composed by that 
Shihabu’d-din the Enigrnatist who reached Agra with Khw'and-amir in Muharram 
935 AH. (f. 339/^). The inscription gives two chronograms of Khusrau’s Qeath (725AH. ), 
mentions that Mahdi Khwaja was the creator of the memorial, and gives its date in 
the words, “ The beautiful effort of Mahdi Khwjija.”— The Dihli ed. of the A \ar- 
i-sanadld depicts the slab with its inscription ; the Lakhnau ed. depicts the tomb, 
may show the slab in sitil, and contains interesting matter by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
7 'he slab is mentioned without particulars in Murtdiy's Hand- book to Bem^aly p. 329. 

^ ^ Ibn Batnta p. 133 and Hiraman’s I'drikh-i-^ialiarl. Cf. G. B.’s Humdyun- 

ndma trs. (1902AI). ), Appendix Ik — Mahdi Khwaja. 

^ In an anonymous Life of Shilh Ismadl Safawi., Mahdi Khwaja [who may be 
a .son of the Musa Khwaja mentioned by Babur on f. 216] is described as being, in what 
will be 916-7 AH., Babur’s Diwiin-be^i and as .sent towards Bukhara with 10,000 men. 
This was 29 years before the story calls him a young man. Even if the word jawdn 
(young man) be read, as T. yifit is frequently to be read, in the sense of “ efficient 
fighting man”, Mahdi was overage. Other details of the story, besides the word 
jawdn^ bespeak a younger man. 

^ G. B.’s H. N. trs. fv 126; Habibij s-siyar., B. M. Add. 16,679 f 370, 1 . 16, lith. ed. 
Sec. III. iii, 372 (where a clerical error makes Babur give Mahdi two of his full- 
sisters in marriage). — Another yazna of Babur was Khalifa’s brother Junaid Barl&Sy 
the husband of Shahr-banu, a half-sister of Babur. 
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of later date, Shah Abu’l-ma‘ali. But though he were of Tirmiz, it 
is doubtful if that religious house would be described by the word 
khdmvdda which so frequently denotes a ruling dynasty. 

His name may have found its way into Nizarnu’d-din Ahmad’s 
story as a gloss mistakenly amplifying the word ddrndd, taken in 
its less usual sense of brother-in-law. To Babur’s contemporaries 
the expression “ Babur Padshrdi’s ddnidd" (son-in-law) would be 
explicit, because for some 1 1 years before he lay on his death- 
bed, he had one son-in-law only, viz. Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza 
Bdi-qardy^ the husband of Ma’suma Sultan Begim. I f that Mirza’s 
name were where Mahdi Khwaja’s is entered, the story of an 
exclusion of Babur’s sons from rule might have a core of truth. 

It is incredible however that Khalifa, with or without Babur’s 
concurrence, made the plan attributed to him of placing any 
man not a Timfrid in the position of Padshah over all Babur’s 
territory. I suggest that the plan concerned Hindustan only 
and was one considered in connection with Babur’s intended 
return to Kabul, when he must have left that difficult country, 
hardly yet a possession, in charge of some man giving promise 
of power to hold it. Such a man Hurnayun was not. My 
suggestion rests on the following considerations : — 

( i) Babur’s outlook was not that of those in Agra in 1587 AD. 
who gave Abu’Pfazl his Baburiana material, because at that date 
Dihl; had become the pivot of Timurid power, so that not to 
hold Hindustan would imply not to be Padshah. Babur’s outlook 
on his smaller Hindustan was different ; his position in it was 
precarious, Kabul, not Dihli, was his chosen centre, and from 
Kabul his eyes looked northwards as well as to the East. If he 
had lost the Hindustan which was approximately the modern 
United Provinces, he might still have held what lay west of it 
to the Indus, as well as Oandahar. 

(2) I"or several years before his death he had wished to return 
to Kabul. Ample evidence of this wish is given by his diary, his 
letters, iind some poems in his second Diwdn (that found in the 
RampurMS.). As he told hissons more than once, he kept Kabul 

* Babur, shortly before his death, married Gul-rang to Aisan-limQr and Gul-chihra 
to Tukhta-bfigha Chaghatai. Cf. post. Section A, BAbur " 5 wives and children ; and 
G. B.’sH. N. trs. Biographical Appendix s.nn. Dil-dar Begim and Salima Sultan Begim 
Mir&n-sh&hL 
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for himself.* If, instead of dying in Agra, he had returned to 
Kabul, had pushed his way on from Badakhshan, whether as far 
as Samarkand or less, had given Humayun a seat in those parts, 
— action foreshadowed by . the records — a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the story that Humayun and his brothers were not 
to govern Hindustan, is that he had considered with Khalifa the 
apportionment of his territories according to the example of his 
ancestors Chingiz Khan, Timur and Abu-sa‘id ; that by his plan of 
apportionment Humayun was not to have Hindustan but some- 
thing Tramontane ; Kamran had already Oandahar ; Sulaiman, 
if Humayun had moved beyond the out-post of l^adakhshan, 
would have replaced him there; and Hindustan would have gone 
to “ Babur Padshah’s ddmdd'\ 

(3) Muhammad-i-zaman had much to recommend him for 
Hindustan : — Timurid-born, grandson and heir of SI. Husain 
Mirza, husband of Masuma who was a Timurid by double 
descent,^ protected by Babur after the Bal-qara debacle in Herat, 
a landless man leading such other exiles as Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza ,3 ‘Adil Sultan, and Qasim-i-husain Sultan, half-Timurids 
all, who with their Khurasani following, had been Babur’s guests 
in Kabul, had pressed on its poor resources, and thus had helped 
in 932 AIT. (1525 AD.) to drive him across the Indus. This Bai- 
qara group needed a location ; Muhammad-i-zaman’s future had 
to be cared for and with his, Ma‘suma’s. 

(4) It is significant of intention to give Muhammad-i-zaman 
ruling status that in April 1 529 ad. (Sha‘ban 935 AH.) Babur 
bestowed on him royal insignia, including the umbrella-symbol 
of sovereignty.'^ This was done after the Mirza had raised 

* Cf. G. B.’s H. N. tr.s. p. 147. 

* She is the only adult daughter of a Timurid mother named as being such by 
Babur or Gul-badan, but various considerations incline to the opinion that Dil-dar 
Bcgim also was a Timurid, hence her three daughters, all named from the Rose, were 
so too. Cf. references of penultimate note. 

3 It attaches interest to the Mirza that he can be taken reasonably as once the owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex (cf. JR AS. 1907, pp. 136 and 137). 

Death did not threaten when this gift was made ; life in Kabul was planned 
for. — Here attention is asked again to the value of Ahmad-i-yadgar’s Haburiana for 
removing the impression set on many writers by the blank year 936 ah. that it was 
one of illness, instead of being one of travel, hunting and sight-seeing. The details 
of the activities of that year have the further value that they enhance the worth of 
Babur’s sacrifice of life. — Haidar Mirza also fixes the date of the beginning of illness 
as 937 ah. 
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objections, unspecified now intheBadur-nd^naagainstBih^r ; they 
were overcome, the insignia were given and, though for military 
reasons he was withheld from taking up that appointment, the 
recognition of his royal rank had been made. His next appoint- 
ment was to Junpur, the capital of the fallen Sharql dynasty. 
No other chief is mentioned by Babur as receiving the insignia 
of royalty. 

(4) It appears to have been within a Padshah’s competence to 
select his successor ; and it may be inferred that choice was 
made between Humayun and another from the wording of more 
than one writer that Khalifii “supported” Huma^'un, and from 
the word “selected” used in Ahmad-i-yadgar’s anecdote.^ Much 
more would there be freedom of choice in a division of territory' 
such as there is a good deal to suggest was the basis of Xizamu’d- 
din Ahmad’s story. Whatever the extent of power proposed for 
the ddnidd, whether, as it is difficult to believe, the Padshah’s 
whole supremacy, or whether the limited sovereignty of Hindu- 
stan, it must have been known to Babur as well as to Khalifa. 
Whatever their earlier plan however, it was changed by the 
sequel of Hum«ayQn’s illness which led to his becoming Padshah. 
The ddmdd was dropped, on grounds it is safe to believe more 
impressive than his threat to flay Khalifa or than the remonstrance 
of that high official’s subordinate Muqim of Herat. 

Humayun’s arriv^al and contiiiued stay in Hindustan modified 
earlier dispositions which included his rernainingin Badakhshan. 
His actions may explain why Babur, when in 936 AH. he went 
as far as Labor, did not go on to Kabul. Nothing in the sources 
excludes the surmise that Mahim knew of the bestowal of royal 
insignia on the Bai-qara Mirza, that she summoned her son to 
Agra and there kept him, that she would do this the more 
resolutely if the dduidd of the plan she must have heard of, were 
that Bai-qara, and that but for Humayun’s presence in Agra and 
its attendant difficulties, Babur would have gone to Kabul, leaving 
his ddvidd in charge of Hindustan. 

Babur, however, turned back from Labor for Agra, and there 

* The author, or embroiderer, of that anonymous story did not know the Bebitr- 
nama well, or he would not have descril3ed Babur as a wine-drinker after AH. 
The anecdote is parallel with Nizamu’d-din Ahmad's, the one explaining why the 
Mirza was selected, the other why the damad was dropped. 
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he made the self-surrender which, resulting in Humayun’s 
“ selection ” as Padshah, became a turning point in histor>^ 

Humayun’s recovery and Babur’s immediate illness will have 
made the son’s life seem Divinely preserved, the father’s as a debt 
to be paid. Babur’s impressive personal experience will have 
dignified Humayun as one whom God willed should live. Such 
distinction would dictate the bestowal on him of all that fatherly 
generosity had yet to give. The imminence of death defeating 
all plans made for life, Humayun was nominated to supreme 
power as Padshah. 

g. Babur s deai^?. 

Amongst other family matters mentioned by Gul-badan_as 
occurring shortly before her Father’s death, was h,\s arrangen'icnt 
of marriages for Gul-rang with Aisan-timur and for Gul-rhihra 
with TuKhia-biigha Chagkatdi. She also writes of his anxiety 
to see Hind-al who had been sent for from Kabul but did not 
arrive till the day after the death. 

When no remedies availed, Humayun was summoned from 
Sarnbhal. He reached Agra four days before the death ; on the 
morrow Babur gathered his chiefs together for the last of many 
times, addressed them, nominated Humayun his successor and 
bespoke their allegiance for him. Abu’l-fazl thus summarizes his 
words, Lofty counsels and weighty mandates were imparted. 
Advice was given (to Humayun) to be munificent and just, to 
acquire God’s favour, to cherish and protect subjects, to accept 
apologies from such as had failed in duty, and to pardon trans- 
gressors. And, he (Babur) exclaimed, the cream of my testa- 
mentary dispositions is this, ‘ Do naught against your brothers, 
even though they may deserve it.’ In truth,” continues the 
historian, ” it was through obedience to this mandate that his 
Majesty Jannat-ashiyani suffered so many injuries from his 
brothers without avenging himself.” Gul-badan’s account of her 
Father’s last address is simple: — “He spoke in this wise, ‘For 
years it has been in my heart to make over the throne to 
Humavun and to retire to the Gold-scattering Garden. By the 
Divine grace I have obtained in health of body everything but 
the fulfilment of this wish. Now that illness has laid me low, 
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I charge you all to acknowledge Humayun in my stead. Fail 
not in loyalty towards him. Be of one heart and mind towards 
him. I hope to God that he, for his part, will bear himself well 
towards men. Moreover, Humayun, I commit you and your 
brothers and all my kinsfolk and your people and my people 
to God’s keeping, and entrust them all to you.’ ” 

It was on Monday Jumada I. Sth 937 AH. (Dec. 26th. i S30AD.) 
that Babur made answer to his summons with the Adsum of the 
Musalman, “ Lord ! I am here for Thee.” 

” Black fell the day for children and kinsfolk and all,” writes 
his daughter ; 

“ Alas! that time and the changeful heaven should exist without thee ; 

Alas ! and Alas ! that time should remain and thou shouldst he gone 

mourns Khwaja Kalan in the funeral ode from which Badayuni 
quoted these lines. ^ 

The body was laid in the Garden-of-rest {Ardm-bdgJi) which 
is opposite to w^here the Taj-i-mahall now stands. Khw^aja 
Muhammad ‘Ali 'asas ^ was made the guardian of the tomb, 
and many well-voiced readers and reciters were appointed to 
conduct the five daily Prayers and to offer supplication for the 
soul of the dead. The revenues of Sikri and from Biana 

were .set aside for the endowment of the tomb, and Mahim 
Beg4m, during the two and a half years of her remaining life, 
sent twnce daily from her owm' estate, an allowance of food 
towards the support of its attendants. 

In accordance with the directions of his wall, Babur’s body was 
to be conveyed to Kabul and there to be laid in the garden of his 
choice, in a grave open to the sky, with no building over it, no 
need of a door-keeper. 

Precisely wdien it was removed from Agra w^e have not found 
stated. It is known from Gul-badan that Kamran visited his 
Father’s tomb in Agra in 1539 AD. (946 AH.) after the battle of 
Chausa ; and it is known from Jaiihar that the body had been 
brought to Kabul before 1544 AD. (95 2 ah.), at which date 
Humayun, in Kabul, spoke with displeasure of Kamran’s in- 
civility to “ Bega Begim ”, the “ Bibi ” who had conveyed their 


* Bib. Jnd. i ^41 ; Ranking’s trs. p. 44^- 

® The night-guard; perhaps Mahim Begim’s brother (C. B.’s H. N. trs. pp. 27 - 8 ). 
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Father’s body to that place.* That the widow who performed 
this duty was the Afghan Lady, Bibi Mubarika^ is made 
probable by Gul-badan’s details of the movements of the royal 
ladies. Babur’s family left Agra under Hind-al’s escort, after the 
defeat at Chausa (June 7th, 1539 AD.) ; whoever took charge of 
the body on its journey to Kabul must have returned at some 
later date to fetch it. It would be in harmony with Sher Shah’s 
generous character if he safe-guarded her in her task. 

The terraced garden Babur chose for his burial-place lies on 
the slope of the hill Shah-i-Kabul, the Sher-darwaza of European 
writers.3 It has been described as perhaps the most beautiful 
of the Kabul gardens^ and as looking towards an unsurpassable 
view over the Char-dih plain towards the snows of P^aghman 
and the barren, rocky hills which have been the hunting-grounds 
of rulers in Kabul. Several of Babur’s descendants coming to 
Kabul from Agra have visited and embellished his burial-garden. 
Shah-i-jahan built the beautiful mosque which stands near the 
grave ; Jahangir seems to have been, if not the author, at least 
the prompter of the well-cut inscription adorning the upright 
slab of white marble of Maidan, which now stands at the grave- 
head. The tomb-stone itself is a low grave-covering, not less 
simple than those of relations and kin whose remains have been 
placed near Babur’s. In the thirties of the last century [the 
later Sir] Alexander Burnes visited and admirably described 
the garden and the tomb. With him was MunshI Mohan Lai who 
added to his own account of the beauties of the spot, copies of 
the inscriptions on the monumental slab and on the portal of the 
Mosque.^ As is shown by the descriptions these two visitors 
give, and by Daniel’s drawings of the garden and the tomb, 
there were in their time two upright slabs, one behind the other, 
near the head of the grave. Mr. IP. M. Hayden who visited the 
garden in the first decade of the present century, shows in his 
photograph of the grave, one upright stone only, the place of 

‘ G. B.’s II. N. trs. f. 34/;, p. 138 ; Jauhar’s Memoirs of Humayun^ Stewart’s trs. 
p. 82. 

Cf. G. B.’s II. N. trs. p. 216, Uio. App. s.n. Hcga iJcgani. 

3 f. 128, p. 200 n. 3. Cf. A[)pcndix U. — lUihurs (Jardens in and near Kabul. 

* Cf. H. H. llaydcn’-s A^o/e^ on some viomwients in Afghanistan, {Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Benjful ii, 344 J ; and Journal asiatique 1888, M. J. Darme.stetcr’s 
art. Inscriptions de CabouL 
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one of the former two having been taken by a white-washed 
lamp holder {chirdghddn). 

The purport of the verses inscribed on the standing-slab is 
as follows : — 

A ruler from whose brow shone the Light of God was that ' 
Back-bone of the Faith {zahiru d-din) Muhammad Babur 
Padshah. Together with majesty, dominion, fortune, rectitude, 
the open-hand and the firm Faith, he had share in prosperity, 
abundance and the triumph of victorious arms. He won the 
material world and became a moving light ; for his every 
conquest he looked, as for Light, towards the world of souls. 
When Paradise became his dwelling and Ruzwan ^ asked me 
the date, I gave him for answer, “ Paradise is forever Babur 
Padshah’s abode.” 

h, Babur s wives and children.'^ 

liabur himself mentions several of his wives by name, but 
Gul-badan is the authority for complete lists of them and their 
children. 

1. ‘AyishaSultan Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mi rzaJ//>a;?- 
slidhi was betrothed, when Babur was cir. 5 years old, in 894AII. 
(1488-89 ad.), bore Fakhru’n-nisa’ in 906 AH. [who died in about 
one month], left Babur before 909 AH. (1503 ad.). 

2. Zainab SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza Mirdn- 
shdht, was married in 91OAH. (1504-5 AD.), died childless two or 
three years later. 

3. Mahim Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in 91 2 AH. (1506 AD.), bore Bar-bud, Mihr-jan, Aisan- 
daulat, Faruq [who all died in infancy], and Humayun. 

4. Ma‘suma SI. Begim, daughter of SI. Ahmad Mirza Mirdn- 
shdhi, was married in 91 3 AH. (1507 AD.), bore Masuma and died 
at her birth, presumably early in the lacuna of 9 14-92 5 AH. 
(1508-19AD.). 

* dft, a demonstrative suggesting that it refers to an original inscription on the 
second, but now absent, upright slab, which presumably would bear Babur’s name. 

* Ruzwan is the door-keeper of Paradise. 

3 Particulars of the women mentioned by Babur, Haidar, Gul-badan and other 
writers of their time, can be seen in my Biographical Appendix to the Begim’s 
Uumnyiin-ndma. As the Appendix was published in 1902, variants from it occurring 
in this work are corrections superseding earlier and less-informed statements. 
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5. Gul-rukh Begim, whose parentage is not lound stated, was 
perhaps a Begchik Mughvil, was married between 9 14 AH. and 
925 AH. (r SoS-ipAD.), probably early in the period, bore Shah- 
rukh, Ahmad [who both died young], Gukizar [who also may 
have died young], Kamran and 'AskarL 

6. Dil-dar Begim, whose parentage is not found stated, was 
married in the same period as Gul-rukh, bore Gul-rang, Gul- 
chihra, Hind-al, Gul-badan and Alwar, [who died in childhood]. 

7. The Afghan Lady (Afghani Aghacha), Bibi Miibarika Yusuf- 
was married in 925 AH. (1519AI).), and died childless. 

The two Circassian slaves Gul-nar Aghacha and Nar-gul 
Aghacha of whom Tahmasp made gift to Babur in 933AH. 
(f 305), became recognized ladies of the royal household. They 
are mentioned several times by Gul-badan as taking part in 
festivities and in family conferences under Humayun. Gul-nar 
is said by Abu’l-fazl to have been one of Gul-badan’s pilgrim 
band in 983 AH. (1575 AD.). 

The above list contains the names of three wives whose 
parentage is not given or is vaguely given by the .well-known 
sources, — namely, Mahlm, Gul-rukh and Dil-dar. What would 
sufficiently explain the absence of mention by Babur of the 
parentage of Gul-rukh and Dil-dar is that his record of the years 
within which the two Begims were married is not now with the 
Bdbur-ndma. Presumably it has been lost, whether in diary or 
narrative form, in the lacuna 914-25 AH. (i 508-19 AD.). Gul- 
rukh appears to have belonged to the family of Begchik Mughuls 
described by Haidar Mirza*; her brothers are styled Mirza; she 
was of good but not royal birth. Dil-dar’s case is less simple. 
Nothing in her daughter Gul-badan’s book suggests that she and 
her children were other than of the highest rank ; numerous 
details and .shades of expres.sion .show their ease of equality with 
royal personages. It is consistent with Gul-badan’s method of 
enumerating her father’s wives that she should not state her own 
mother’s descent ; she states it of none of her “mothers There 
is this interest in trying to trace Dil-dar’s parentage, that she 
may have been the third daughter of SI. Mahmud Mirza and 
Pasha Begim, and a daughter of hers may have been the mother of 
* T&rikh-i-rashidt trs. Ney Elias and Ross p. 308. 
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Salima Sultan Begim who was given in marriage by Humayun 
to Bairam Khan, later was married by Akbar, and was a woman 
of charm and literary accomplishments. Later historians, Abu’l- 
fazl amongst their number, say that Salima’s mother was a 
daughter of Babur’s wife Salha Sultan Begim, and vary that 
daughter’s name as Gul-rang-rukh-barg or -‘izar (the last form 
being an equivalent of chihra^ face). As there cannot have been 
a wife with her daughter growing up in Babur’s household, who 
does not appear in some way in Gul-badan’s chronicle, and as 
Salima’s descent from Babur need not be questioned, the knot is 
most readily loosened by surmising that “Salha” is the real name 
of Gul-badan’s “Dildar”. Instances of double names are frequent, 
c.g, Mahim, Mah-chicham, Qara-guz, Aq, (My Moon, My Moon 
sister, Black-eyed, Fair). “Heart-holding” (Dil-dar) sounds like 
a home-name of affection. It is the Md‘dsir-t-rahwii which gives 
Salha as the name of Babur’s wife, Pasha’s third daughter. Its 
author maybe wrong, writing so late as he did(i 025 AH.~i 6 i 6 AD.), 
or may have been unaware that Salha was (if she were) known as 
Dil-dar. It would not war against seeming facts to take Pasha’s 
third daughter to be Babur’s wife Dil-dar, and Dil-dar’s daughter 
Gul-chihra to be Salima’s mother. Gul-chihra was born in about 
I 5 16 AD., married to Tukhta-bugha in 15 30 AD., widowed m cir. 
1533 ad., might have remarried with Nuru’d-din Chaqdntdnt 
(Sayyid Amir), and in 945 AH. might have borne him Salima; she 
was married in 1547 AD. (954 AH.) to ‘Abbas Sultan Auzbeg} 
Two matters, neither having much weight, make against taking 
Dil-dar to be a Mlrdn’Shdhl\ the first being that the anonymous 
annotator who added to the archetype of Kehr’s Codex what is 
entered in Appendix h.^On Mdhvn's adoption of Hind-dl, styles 
her Dil-dar Aghacha ; he, howev'er, may have known no more 
than others knew of her descent ; the second, that Mahim forcibly 
took Dil-dar’s child Hind-al to rear ; she was the older wife and 
the mother of the heir, but could she have taken the upper hand 
over a Miran-.shahi? A circumstance complicating the queistion 
of Salima’s maternal descent is, that historians searching the 
Bdbur-ndvia or its Persian translation the WdqPdt-i-bdhurl for 
information about the three daughters of Mahmud Mlrdn-shdhl 

* Bio. App. s.n. Gul-chihra. 
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and Pasha Bahdrlu Turkman, would find an incomplete record, 
one' in which the husbands of the first and second daughters are 
mentioned and nothing is said about the third who was Babur’s 
wife and the grandmother of Salima. Babur himself appears to 
have left the record as it is, meaning to fill it in later; presumably 
he waited for the names of the elder two sisters to complete his 
details of the three. In the Haidarabad Codex, which there is 
good ground for supposing a copy of his original manuscript, 
about three lines are left blank (f 27) as if awaiting information; 
in most manuscripts, however, this indication of intention is 
destroyed by running the defective passage on to join the next 
sentence. Some chance remark of a less well-known writer, 
may clear up the obscurity and show that Salha was Dil-dar. 

Mahim’s case seems one having a different cause for silence 
about her parentage. When she was married in Herat, shortly 
after the death of SI. Husain Mirza, Babur had neither wife nor 
child. What Abu’l-fazl tells about her is vague ; her father’s name 
is not told ; she is said to have belonged to a noble Khurasan 
fartiily, to have been related {iiisbat-i~kJiwcsh) to SI. Husain 
Mirza and to have traced her descent to Shaikh Ahmad of Jam. 
If her birth had been high, even though not royal, it is strange 
that it is not stated by Babur when he records the birth of her 
son Humayun, incidentally by Gul-badan, or more precisely by 
Abu’l-fazl. Her brothe^rs belonged to Khost, and to judge from a 
considerable number of small records, seem to have been quiet, 
un warlike Khwajas. Her marriage took place in a year of which 
a full record survives ; it is one in the composed narrative, not 
in the diary. In the following year, this also being one included 
in the composed narrative, Babur writes of his meeting with 
Ma'-suma Mirdn-shdhl in Herat, of their mutual attraction, and 
of their marriage. If the marriage with 1 1 umayun’s mother had 
been an equal alliance, it would agree with Babur’s custom to 
mention its occurrence, and to give particulars about Mahim’s 
descent.^ 

‘ The story of the later uprisings against Mahim’s son Ilumayun by his brothers, 
by Muhamrnad-i-raman Bai-gard and others of the same royal blood, and this in 
spite of Humayun’s being his father’s nominated successor, stirs surmise as to whether 
the rebels were not tempted by more than his defects of character to disregard his 
claim to supremacy ; perhaps pride of higher maternal descent, this particularly 
amongst the Bai-qara group, may have deepened a disregard created by antagonisms 
of temperament. 
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u Mr. William Erskine s estimate of Babur. 

** Zahiru’d-dm Muhammad Babur was undoubtedly one of the 
most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent 
and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. 
He is represented as having been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his bodily 
strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap from one pinnacle 
to another of the pinnacled ramparts used in the East, in his 
double-soled boots ; and that he even frequently took a man 
under each arm and went leaping along the rampart from one of 
the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, 
the powers of his mind received full development. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his 
twentieth year, had shared every variety of fortune ; he had not 
only been the ruler of subject provinces but had been in thraldom 
to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his heart; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as 
a conqueror and deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and 
forced to lurk in the deserts and mountains of Farghana as 
a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him strong feelings of affection for his early friends and early 
enjoyments. * ♦ ♦ He had been taught betimes, by the voice 
of events that cannot lie, that he was a man dependent on the 
kindness and fidelity of other men ; and, in his dangers and 
escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of 
an association. * ♦ * The native benevolence and gaiety of his 
disposition seems ever to overflow on all around him • * * of his 
companions in arms he speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier. 
# # ★ Ambitious he was and fond of conquest and glory in all 
its shapes; the enterprise in which he was for a season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were 
exerted to bring it to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few who have achieved such 
glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive 
defeats. His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life. Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history 
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ot Asia, we find few princes entitled to rank higher than Babur 
in genius and accomplishments. * * * In activity of mind, in 
the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly 
and social virtues, in his love of letters and his success in the 
cultivation of'them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him.” 

The End. 



THE HISTORY OF BABUR 

OR BABUR-NAMA 

Index 1. Personal 

Aba-bikr Mirza Miran-shahl Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Abu-sa‘id and a J-iadaklishi begun — particulars 22, 26 ; 
his attack on Hisar 51 ; defeated b\' Husain Bdi-qard and 
his death (884) 260; his Bai-qara marriage 266; a Badakhshi 
connection 51 ; [t884 AH -1479 ad.]. 

Aba-bikr Mirza Dfighidt Kdshghari, son of Saniz and a 
Cluras (var. Jaras) begim — invades Farghana (899) 32 ; 
his annexations in Badakhshan 695; his Miranshahi wife 48; 
[t920 AII.-1514 ad ] 

‘Abbas, a slave — murderer of Aulugh (Ulugh) Beg Shdh- 
rukhi (853) 85. 

‘Abbas Sultan Auzbeg — marries Gubchihra Alirdn-shdJit, 
Babur's daughter (954) 713. 

‘Abdu’l-‘an Tarkhan Arghun Chingiz- Khdnid — particulars 
38, 39; [tcir. 899 AII.-1494 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’l-‘aziz mir-akhwur — ordered to catch pheasants (925) 
404; posted in Labor (930) 442; sent into Milwat 

(932) 460; on service 465-6, 471, 530; the reserve at 
Fanipat 472-3 ; reinforces the right 473 ; surprised and de- 
feated by Sanga (933) 549, 550 ; in the left wing at Kanwa 
567, 570 ; pursues Sanga 576 ; ordered against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; writes from Labor about the journey of Babur’s 
family 659, 660 ; arrested 688 ; sequel to his sedition 
not given in the Akbar-ndina 692 ; jdit- reference to his 
sedition 698. 

‘Abdu’l-‘aziz '*'^irza Shah-rukhl Tlmurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Aulugh lieg — his Chagliatal wife 19-20. 

‘Abdu’l-baqi — surrenders Qandahar to Iklbur (928)436,437. 

‘Ai^du’l-baqi Mirza Mi/uhi-slidhl 'Tim fi rid, Barlds Turk, son 
of ‘Usman — particulars 280 ; referred to 266 n. 6 ; goes to 
Herl (908) 336 ; his wife Sultanim Bdi-qard 265 n. 5, 280. 

‘Abdu’l-ghaffar tawdchi — conveys military orders (935) 638. 

Mir ‘Abdu’l-ghafur Ldri, of Husain Bdi-qard s Court — 
particulars 284, 285 ; [t912 All.-l 506-7 AD.]. 

* The fist indicates Translator’s matter. 
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Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-haqq, brother of Khwaja Makhduml Nura— 
waited upon by Babur (935) 641, 686 ; has leave to stay in 
Agra 641. 

‘Abdu’l-karim Ushnt Auighur^ (var.) — serving Ahmad 

Mirdn-shdhi 40 ; captured by an Auzbeg (902) 65. 

‘Abdu’l-khaliq Beg Isfardyini — particulars 273-4 (where 
read Isfardyini iox Isf dray ini'"). 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah aisJnk-dghd — with Jahangir (899) 32; 
leaves Babur for home (902) 191. 

Sayyid ‘Abdu’l-lall Andikhudi — his Bai-qara wife Bairam- 
sultan and their son Barka q.v, 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Ansdri — his tomb visited by Babur 

(912) 305 ; a surmised attendant on it 145 n. 1 ; [f481 AH.- 
1088 AD.]. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah bakdzval—\\\\.\\ the Bai-qara families (913) 
328. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-lah Barlds — particulars 51 ; excites the 
Tarkhan rebellion (901) 61-2; his daughter a cause of 
attempt on Samarkand 64 ; with his son-in-law Mas'ud 
Mirdn-shdhi (903) 93. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Khwajagan Khwaja — fifth son of 
'Ubaidu’l-lah A/trdri — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid, q.v. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-lah kitdbddr — one of eleven left with lhabur 

(913) 337 ; given the third of a potent confection (925) 373 ; 
a drunken lapse 398 ; induced by Babur to restrict his 
drinking 399 ; at a party where Babur, abstaining, watches 
the drinkers 400-1; rebuked for an offending verse 416; 
joins Babur in an autumn garden 418 ; on .service (932)468, 
530 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; sent to take pos.session of Agra 475 ; 
is sarcastic 581 ; in attendance on ACizbeg envoys (935) 631 ; 
sent to take charge of Sambhal (935) 675, 687 ; conveys 
orders 676 ; sends news of Biban and Bayazid 679 ; arrives 
in Agra, 687. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah MarzvdrJd — particulars 278-9: pre- 
eminent on the dulcimer 291 ; [f922 AH.— 1516 x\D.]. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza SJidh-rakln Thnfirid, Barlds Turk — 

succeeds his father, Ibrahim, in Shiraz (838) 20, and his 

* Sec Abu’l-ghazT’s Shajarat-i-iurkt on ihc origin and characteristics of the tribe 

(D^smaisons trs. Index s.n. Ouighur, especially pp. 16, 37^ 39). 
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cousin ‘Abdu’Matifin Transoxiana (854) 85-6; Yunas Khan 
his retainer q,v. ; [f Jumada I. 22, 855 AH -1450 AD.].^ 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’l-lah Qazi, see Khwaja Maulana-i-qazi. 

’Abdu’l-lah Sultan Ail jjde^-S/uziddn — particulars 267 ; serving 
Babur in Hindustan (after 933?) 267. 

‘Abdu’l-latif hakhshi — serving Husain Bdi-qard (901) 57 ; 
acts for Babur from Qunduz (932-3) 546. 

‘Abdu’l-latif Mirza Shdh-rukhI Thnurid Barlds Tiirk — 
murders and succeeds his father Aulugh Beg (853) 15 ; a 
couplet on his parricide 85^; [tRabi‘ I. 26,854 ah.-1450ad.3]. 

‘AbduP-latif Sultan Auzbeg, Shaibdtu Chtngtz-khdnid, son 
of Hamza — Babur’s half-sister Yadgar {gEt, cir. 8) his share of 
spoil (908) 18. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’l-maluk Klnvdsti (var. malik) — at Bajaur (925) 
368 ; sent ahead into IMiira 381, and to Kabul 415 ; returns 
from an embassy to ‘Iraq (932) 446 (here qurchi) ; sent 
again (935) 642 ; on service (933) 576, 582. 

‘Abdu’l-minan, son of Mulla Haidar — holding Bish-kint 
(907) 151. 

Amir ‘Abdu’l-qadus Beg Dughldt ■— slays Jamal Khar 
Arghun (877) 35 ; conveys wedding gifts to Babur and 
arouses suspicion (900) 43 ; [for his death see T.R. trs. 
pp. 94, 103]. 

‘Abdu’l-qadus Beg Kohbur Chaghatdi — with Babur at Madu 
(Mazu) (905) 109 (where for “qasim ” read qadus) ; one of 
the eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

Mirak ‘Abdu’r-rahim Sadr — his servant Badru’d-dln q.v. 

‘Abdu’r-rabini shaghdwal — sent to speak the Bhira people 
fair for Babur (925) 381 ; given charge of Ibrahim LudVs 
mother (933) 543 ; fetches a hostage to Court 578, who 
escapes 581. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahim Turkistdnl — fleeces Khwand-amir 
328. 

Mulla ‘Abdu’r-rahman Ghaznawi — particulars 218 ; 
[t921 AH.-1515 Ai).]. 

Maulana ‘Abdu’r-raliman Jdiui — his letters imitated by 
Nawa’I 271 ; his sarcasm on Shaikhim’s verse 277 ; his 


* This date is misplaced i?i m 3 ' lextand sliould be transferred from p). 83, 1. 3 fr. ft. 
to p. 86 , 1 . 1 , there to follow “ two years”. 

^ A hiller reference to tlie H..S. than is }^iven on p. 85 n. 2, is ii, 44 and iii, 167. 
3 Cf. s.n, ‘Abdu’l-lah Mirza Shah-rukhi for a date mi.splaced in my text. 
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tomb visited by Babur (912) 285, 305 ; Babur’s reverential 
mention of him 283, 286, his example followed b}^ pro- 
duction of the Wdlidi}yah-risala (935) 620 ; his birth-place 
623 n. 8; his disciple ‘Abdu’l-ghafur 284 ; [898 ah. -^1 492 ad.]. 

‘Abdu’r-rahman Khan Barak-zdi Afghan, Amir of Afghani- 
stan — mentioned in connection with Jami’s tomb 305 n. 6 ; 
[tl319 AII.-1901 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’r-razzak Mirza JMlidu-shdhJ Tiinufhd, Barlds Turk, 
son of Aulugh Beg — loses Kabul (910) 195, 365 ; out 

with Babur 234 ; surmised part- vendor of Babur’s mother’s 
burial-ground 246 n. 2 ; in Herat (91 2 ) 298; escapes Shaibani 
and joins Babur (91 3) 331 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334 ; 
his loot 337-8 ; deserts Oalat in fear of Siiaibani 340 ; left 
in charge of Kabul ib. ; given Ningnahar 344 ; rebels (914) 
345 ; his position stated 345 n. 6 ; [f915 AH.-1509 AD. ?]. 

Kh waj a ‘Abdu’sh -shahid.,. son of Ahrari’s fifth son Khwajagan- 
khwaja (‘Abdu’l-lah) — placed on Babur’s right-hand (935) 
631 ; gifts made to him 632 ; invited to a inajun-party 653 ; 
particulars 653 n. 4 ; ijjr a likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 
631 n. 3 ; [4982 AH.-1574 AD.]. 

‘Abdu’sh-shukur Mughiil, son of Qanibar-i-‘ah Sildkh — 
serving Jahangir Mirdn-shdhi (after 910) 192 ; in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

‘ Abdu’l-wahhab Mughill — given Shaikh Puran to loot (91 3) 
328. 

‘Abdu’l-wahhab shaghdival, servant of ‘Umar-shaikh and 
M irdn-shdhi — forwards news (899) 25 ; gives Khujand 
to Babur 54 ; his son Mir Mughill q,v. 

Abraha Ye7neni,d^n Abyssinian Christian — his defeat (571 AD.) 
563 n. 3. 

Imam Abu Hanifa — his followers’ respect for the Hiddyat 76 ; 
his ruling that peacock-meat is lawful food 493. 

Khwaja Abu’l-barka Fardqi — criticizes Bana’i’s verse (906) 
137. 

Shaikh AbuH-fat^i, servant of the Shah-zada of Mungir — 
envoy from Bengal to Babur (934, 935) 676 ; placed on 
Babur’s right-hand (935) 631. 

Abu’l-fath Sa‘id Khan, see Sa‘id Khan Chnghatdi. 

Abu’l-fath Turkiiidn, son of ‘Umar — his joining Babur from 
‘Iraq 280 ; made military-collector of Dhulpur (933) 540 ; 
Babur visits his ha77tindm (935) 615. 
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Abu’l-fazl, see Akbar-ftama. 

Abu’l-liasan qur-heqi — in the right wing at Oandahar (913) 
334; does well (925)404 ; his brother Muhammad Husain g.7K 

Abu’l-hasan qilrclii — in the centre at Oandahar (913) 335. 

Abu’l-hashim, servant of SI. ‘Ali [Taghai Bej^cJiik ^ — overtakes 
Babur with ill news (925) 412. 

Abu'bma‘ali Tininzt-~'^ir his burial-place has significance 
as to Mahdi Khwaja’s family 705 ; [t97l ah.~1564 ad.]. 

Khwaja Abu’l-makaram — supports Bai-sunghar Mirayi-skaJii 
(901) 62, (902) 65 ; acts for peace (903) 91 ; meets l^abur, 
both exiles (904) 99 ; at Babur’s capture of Samarkand (906) 
132, 141 ; leaves it with him 147 n. 2 ; speaks for him (908) 
157 -8 ; fails to recognize him 161; at Archian 184 ; 
[+908 AH. -1502 AD.]. 

.Shaikh Abu’l-mansur Mdiarldi — his birthplace Samarkand 
75, 76 ; [t333 ah:-944 ad.]. 

Abu’l-mu^iammad — ix\\.\\t.iulghumao{ the left wing 

at Panipat (932) 473 ; on service (933) 582, (934) 589, 598. 

Abu’l-mutiammad Khujandi — his sextant 74 n.4. 

Abu’l-muhsin Mirza Bduqard Timiirid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Husain and Latif — particulars 262 (where for “ hu.sain ” 
read muhsin), 269 ; serving his father (901) 58 ; defeats his 
brother Badbu’z-zaman (902) 69, 70 ; defeated by his father 
at Halvva-spring (904) 260; his men take Qarakul from 
Auzbegs (906) 135 ; co-operates against Shaibani (912) 296; 
rides out to meet Babur 297 ; they share a divan 298 ; 
presses him to winter in Her! 300 ; returns to his district 
(Merv) 301 ; his later action and death 329-30, 331 ; 
[t913 AH.-1507 AD.]. 

Abu’l-muslim Kukuldash — brings an Arghun gift to Babur 
(925) 401,402. 

Abu’l-qasim Jaldir — tells Babur a parrot story (935)^ 494. 

Abu’l-qasim — a musician (923) 387, 388 (here Qasim only). 

Abu’l-qasim Kohbur Chaghatdi, son of Haidar-i-qasim — on 
service with Babur (902) 68, (906) 130, 131, 133; in the 
right wing at Sar-i-puJ (Khwaja Kardzan) 139 ; killed 141 ; 
[1906 AH.-1501 ad.]. 

Shaikh Abu’l-wajd Fdrighi, maternal-uncle of Zain Khawdfi 
— makes verse on the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; his chronogram 
on Al-aman’s birth (935) 621 ; [t940 ah.- 1533 ad.*]. 

' The date 935 ah. is inferred from p. 483. 

* Cf. Badayuni’s Muntakhabu' t-tawarlkh and Ranking’s trs. i, 616 and n. 4, 617. 
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Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Khan Dar-miydn ^ — particulars 276. 

Sultan Abu-sa‘id Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timiirid, Barlds Turk 
— his descent 14; asserts Timurid supremacy over Chaghatai 
Khaqans (855) 20, 344, 352; takes Mawara’u’n-nahr (855) 
86 ; forms his Corps of lh*aves 28, 50 ; a single combat in his 
presence (857) 50 ; defeats Husain Bdi-qard (868) 259 ; a 
swift courier to him 25 ; joined by the Black-sheep Turkmans 
ifilT) 49; orders the Hindustan army mobilized 46 ; defeated 
and killed by the White-sheep Turkmans (873) 25, 46, 49 ; 
appointments named 24, 37 ; his banishment of Nawa’i 27 1 ; 
reserves a Chaghatai wife for a son 21, 36; his Badakhshi 
wife and their son 22,^ 260 ; his Tarkhan Argkun wife and 
their sons, 33, 45 ; his mistress Khadija q.v. ; his daughters 
Payanda-sultan, Shahr-banu,_Rabi‘a-sultan, Khadija-sultan, 
Fakhr-i-jahan, Apaq-sultan, Aq Begim q.v. ; retainers named 
as his ‘Ali-dost Sdghdrichi, Muhammad Baranduq, Aurus, 
and Zu’n-nun Argkun q.v. ; his marriage connection Nuyan 
Tirynizi q.v . ; [t873 AH.— 1469 AD.]. 

Abu-sa‘id Puran, see Jamalu’d-din. 

Abu-fia‘id Sultan Auzheg-Shaibdny Chingtz-kJidnid, son of 
Kuchum — wr at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; at Jam (935) 622, 
636 ; sends an envoy to Babur 631, 632, 641 ; [f940 AH.- 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Shaikh Abu-sa‘id Tarkhan (var. Bu-sa‘id) — his house Mirza 
Khan’s loot in Qandahar (913) 338. 

Abu-turab Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds 7 urk, son of 
Husain and Mingli — particulars 262, 269; his son Sohrab q.v. ; 
[t before 91 1 AH.-l 505-6 ad.]. 

Adik Sultan Qazzdqji'iji Chiugiz-khdnid (var. Aung Sultan), 
son of Jan! Beg Khan (T.R. trs. 373) — husband of Sultan- 
nigar Chaghatdi q.v. 

‘Adil Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn{J\ Chirigiz-khdnid{}), son of 
Mahdiand a Bai-qara begim — marries Shad Bdi-qard 263 ; 
suggestions as to his descent 264 n. 1 ; waits on Babur at 
Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 471, 475, 530 ; 
in the left wing at Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567, 
570; ordered against Baluchis (935) 638 ; MP" mentioned as 
a landless man 706. 

Sayyida Afaq, a legendary wife of Babur 358 n. 2 ; her son 
and grandson ib. 

* Ferte translates this .sobriquet by Ic dh’oui dc SI. Hossein Batkara 

p. 40 n. 3). 

* At p. 22 n. 8 fill out to Cf. f. 6^ (p. 13) n. 5. 
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Afghani Aghacha, see Mubarika. 

Sayyid Afzal Beg, son of ‘All Khwdb-bin — conveys Husain 
Bdi-qara s summons lo Babur for help against Shaibani (911) 
255 ; particulars 282 ; takes news to Herat of Babur’s start 
from Kabul (91 2)294 ; sends him news of Husain’s death 295 ; 
(t92t All. -1516 AO.]. 

Agha Begim Ihii-gard Timurid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — parentage and marriage (or 
betrothal, I I.S. iii, 327) 266; [f died in childhood]. 

Agha-sultan, gkunchachi of ‘Umar Shaikh — her daughter 
Yadg^u'-i-sultan q,v. 

Ahi — his feet frost-bitten (912) 311, 

Ahi, a poet — particulars 289; [t907 AII.-l 501-2]. 

Ahli, a poet — particulars 290 ; (for 4 writers using Ahli as 
their pen-name see 290 n. 6). 

Sultan Ahmad AilcJiI-hdgJjd, Jl/ughfd — one of four daring much 
(912 ) 315 ; in the left wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Fir Ahmad — leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; 
figlits for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

Ahmad Afshdr Turk — a letter to him endorsed b}' Babur (935) 
61 7. 

Mirza Ahmad ‘All Farsi, Barlds — particulars 273. 

Ahniad ‘All Tarkhan Arghun, brother of Quit Beg — favours 
13abur and admits him to Qandahar (913) 337. 

Mulla Ahmad Balkhi — conveys treasure to Balkh (932) 446. 

Mirza Say^udi Ahmad Mirdn-shdhi Tiniurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Miian-sh«ah — [)articulars 257 n. 5 ; named in a line of 
descent 280 n. 1 ; his son Ahmad and grandson ‘Abdu’F 
baqi q.v. 

Mir Ahmad Beg J tdrnji dfughiil, paternal-uncle of Tambal — 
guardian of a son of Tlte Khan (Mahmud) 115 ; reinforces 
Babur (903) 92; acts against him (905) 115, 116; acts 
against ‘All dihdn-shdhi 112; makes a contemptuous speech 
about Tambal (906) 145. 

Ahmad Beg Safazvl — wr leads a reinforcement to help Babur 
■(917) 353. 

Sultan Ahmad. Chdr-shambdi, see Char-sharnba. 

Ahmad cJidshntgir — helps in poisoning Babur (933) 541 ; 
[t933 AII.--1526 AD.]. 

Ahmad Haji Beg DuIddJ, Barlds Turk — particulars 25, 37, 
38 ; his pen-name Wafa’i and a couplet of his 38 ; his 
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hospitality to *A\\-%\\^vNawdl 38, 271 ; drives Khusrau Shah 
from Samarkand (900) 51 ; supports l^^\-sung\\Kr Mirdn-shdhi 
in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62, 63 ; his death at the hands 
of slaves and slave- women 63-4; [^901 AH.- 1496 AD.]. 

Al;imadi panvdnchi — on service (925) 377, (932) 458, 460, (933) 
540 ; sent to surprise Ibrahim Li7dl (932) 468 (his name is 
omitted in my text) ; in the left centre at Panipat472, 473 ; 
his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Sultan Ahmad Khan — Alacha Khan — Chaghatai Chlngiz- 
khdnid, son of Yunas and Shah Pegim — particulars 23, 160 ; 
meaning of his sobriquet Alacha Khan 23 ; younger Khan- 
dada, Babur’s name for him 1 29 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur (899) 29, (903) 92, (906) 129, (908) 158; visits 
Tashkint (908) 159; ceremonies of meeting 160-1, 171-2 ; 
moves with his elder brother Mahmud against Tarnbal 161, 
168, l7l; his kindness to Babur 159, 166-7, 169,171; is 
given Babur’s lands and why 168; retires from Andijan in 
fear of Shaibani 172; defeated by Shaibani at Archlan 
(908 or 909) 7, 23, wr 182-3 ; his death (909) reported to 
Babur (911) 246 and n. 4: his sons Mansur, Sa*id, B5ba 
(T.R. trs. 160, Babajak), Chin-timur, Tukhta-bugha, and 
Aisan-timur g.v. ; his grandson Baba ^.7 a; wr followers of 
his return from forced migration (908) when Shaibani is 
killed (916) 351 ; [fend of 909 AII.-1504 AD.]. 

Ahmad Khan Hdji-tarkhdni (Astrakhdnl) — marries Badi‘u’1- 
jamal (Badka) Bdi-qard (899?) 257, 258; their sons 
(Mahmud and Bahadur) 258 ; their daughter Khan-zada q.v. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza Dughldt — sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Timfirid, B arias Turk^ 
son of Abu-sa'id — the lands his father gave him 35, 86 ; his 
brother Mahmud taken to his care (873 or 4) 46 ; his disaster 
on the Chir (895) 1 7, 25, 31, 34 ; a swift courier to him 25 ; 
defeats ‘Umar Shaikh 17, 34; 12 n. 2; 53; invades Farghana 
(899) 13, 30 ; given Aura-tipa 27 ; dreaded for Babur 29 ; 
retires and dies 31, 33 ; particulars 33, 40 ; referred to by 
Husain Bdi-qard (910) 190 ; his wives and children 35-6 ; 
an honoured Beg Nuyan Tir7nizi(\.v. ; [+899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

Sultan Ahmad Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Tiinurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Mirza Sayyidi Ahmad — particulars 257 n. 5 ; his wife 
Aka BegTm Bdi-qard and their son Kichik Mirza q.v . ; 266 
n. 6 ; a building of his at Heri 305. 
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Ahmad mushtdq, Turkman — takes Mahmud Mirdn-shdhi to 

■ Hisar (873 or 4) 46-7. 

Sultan qardwal, father of Quch (Quj) Beg, Tardi Beg 

and Sher-afgan Beg q.v. — defends Hisar (901) 58 ; enters 
Babur’s service (905) 112; in the left wing at Khuban (905) 
113; holds Marghinan 123. 

Ahmad'i-qasim Kohbur Chaghatdi^ son of Haidar-i>qasim — 
with Babur (906) 133 ; invited to a disastrous entertainment 
(907) 152 ; joins Jahangir and Tarpbal 156 ; in Akhsi (908) 
171 ; defeats an Auzbeg raider (910) 195 ; helps to hold 
Kabul for Babur (912) 313 ; pursues Mirza Khan 317, 320 ; 
holding d'ashkint against Auzbegs (918) 356, 358, 396, 397 ; 
a Kabuli servant of his 351. 

Ahniad-i-qasim Qtbchdq Turk, (grand-?) son of Baqi Chaghd- 
nidni and a sister of Khusrau Shah, perhaps .son of Baql’s 
son Muhammad-i-qasim (189 n. v3) — holding Kahmard and 
Bamian (910) 189 ; given charge of the families of Babur’s 
expeditionary force 189 ; ill-treats them and is forced to flee 
197, 243; goes to Husain Bdi-qard ib. \ killed at Qiinduz 
244 ; [-f-OlO AI1.-1505 AD.]. 

Sultan Ahmad ftazi Qllich — particulars 29; his son KhwSja 
Maulana-i-qazi q.v. 

Ahmad qushchJ — seen by the fugitive Babur (908) 180. 

Khwaja Ahmad Sajdwandi — his birthplace 217. 

Ahmad Shah Khilji Turk — dispossessed of Chandiri by 
Ibrahim Ludi 593 ; restored by Babur (934) 598. 

Ahmad Shah DurrdnJ, Abddli Afghan — his victory at PanJpat 

■(1174) 472 ; [tll82 AH.-1772 ad.]. 

Ahmad Tarkhan Arghun Chfngfs-khdn/di ?) — joins Babur in 
Samarkand (906) 133; loses Dabilsi to Shaibani 137; 
If 906 AH.- 1500 AD.]. 

Ahmad (son of) Tawakkal Barlas, amir of Husain BdBqard 
— particulars 272. 

Ahmad ydsdwal — conveys a message from Babur to the begs 

■ of Kabul Fort (912) 314. 

Khwaja Ahmad Yasawl — Sayyid Ata — Shaibani’s vow at 
his shrine 348, 356; [t5l4 ah.-I 120-1 ad.].^ 

Ahmad-i-yusuf Begr Aughldqc/u, son of Hasan, nephew of 
Yusuf — managing Yar-yilaq for ‘Ali Mirdn-shdhl (904) 98: 
dismissed on suspicion of favouring Babur 98 ; probabl}^ 

* For an account of his tomb see Schuyler’s Turktsian, 1, 70-72. 
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joins Babur with his uncle (910) 196 ; remonstrated with 
him for fighting unmailed (911) 252; helj)ing Jo}'alists in 
Kabul (912) 313 ; saves Babur a blow 315, 316 ; at Bajaur 
(925) 369,401 (here Ahmad Beg); joins Bfibur in Hindustan 
(933) 550 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566 (where in n. 1 
for “ ma}' ” read is), 569 ; governor of Sialkot 98. 

Malik Ahmad nephew of Sulaiman ^.7^.— 

particulars App. K. 

Ai Beg*im jU//Yh/-s/}a/// Tvfii/rid^ Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Mahmud and Khan-zada 1 1. — betrothed to Jahangir. (c;>'.895) 
48 ; married l910j 189 ; their daughter 48 

Aiku-salam Mugiiul — rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Aiku'-timur Beg: Tarkhan Argkun — his descendant Dar- 
wesh I^eg cj.v. ; [t793 ML- 1 391 AI>.]. 

Sultan Ailik AuJ^hfiv (U ighur ) — his descendant Khwaja 

Maulana-i-qazi q.v. 

Airzin Beg (van Airazan) Jydrm Mughul - — supports Yunas 
Chaghaidt (cir. 8v30), takes him to Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukht 
(a)', 832) 19; ill-received and liis followers scattered 20; 
[t832 AH,- 1428 AD.], 

Aisan-bugha Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdmd, son of Dawa 
— named in Yunas Khans genealogy 19; [faV'. 71 8 AH.~ 
1318 AD.]. 

Aisan-bugha Khan II, Ckagkaidt Chirigtz-kJidnid, son of 
W'ais — particulars 19; invades Farghana and defeated at 
Aspara {cir, 855) 20 ; quarrels with the begs of the Sagliarichl 
tunidii and leads to the elevation of Yunas ib. ; [t866 AH.-- 
1462 AD.]. 

Aisan-daulat Begim KunjJ (or Kunchi) Mughul, wife of 
Yunas i haghaidi — particulars 20, 21 ; her good judgment 
(900; 43 ; entreats Babur’s helf) for Andijan (903) 88-9; 
joins him in Khujand after the loss of Andijan 92, and in 
l^ikh-kat after that of Samarkand (907) 151 ; news of her 
death reaches Kabul (91 1 ) 246 ; rears one of ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
daughters 18; her kinsmen ‘Ali-dost, Sherim, Ghi}^as q.v. ; 
[1910 ail-1505 ..d,], 

Aisan-quli Sultan Auzbcg-Shaibdn, Chingiz-khanid — his 
l-^al-qara marriage, 265, 397. 

Aisan-timur Sultan Ghaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan) — on Babur’s service 318, 682 ; meets 

' Or Aigu (Ayaj^ju) from iiydgh, foot, perhaps expressing close following of 

Tim Lir, whose friend the Beg was. 
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I^ahiir (9.15) 654; in the battle of the Ghogra 672, 673; 
thanked 677 ; angers Babur 684. 

Aka Beg*iin BarUis Turk, daughter of Timur — an ancestress 
of Husain l>aj-qard 256. 

Aka Begim Bdi-qard Timfirui, daughter oi Mansur and 
J^driiza— particulars 257 ; her husband Ahmad and their son 
Kiclnk Mirza q.7>. 

Abu'l-fath Jalalu’d-din Muhammad Akbar Mirdn ~ sJidhi 
Tuniirid, Bar Ids 'Turk, grandson of Babur and Mahim — 
184 ; Sir an addition about him made to the Chihil- 
zina inscription 432 ; his visit to Tampat (963) 472 ; 
his change in the name of the cherry explained by l^abur s 
words 501, n. 6; [11014 All. -1605 AD.]. 

Alacha Khan, see Ahmad Chagkatdi. 

Al-ainan, son of Huma}'Qn — his birth and name (935) 621, 
624, 642 ; [f in infanc}^]. 

‘Alam Khan Kdlpi, son of Jalal Khan Jikdiat {ov Jig-hat) — 
holding Kalpi and not submissive to I^abur (932) 523 ; goes 
to Court (933) 544 ; disobeys orders 557 ; is Babur’s host in 
Kalpi (934) 590; on service (935) 682; an order about 
him 684. 

‘Alau’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Ludi Afg/iau, son of Buhlul — 
a princi[)al actor between 926 32 AH. 428; asks 
aiK.l obtains Ikibur’s helf> against his nephew Ibrahim (929) 
439-441 : placed by Babur in charge of Dibalpilr (930) 442 ; 

defeated by Haulat Khan Yilsuf-khail ^931) 444 ; flees 
to Kabul and is again set forth 444, 455 ; defeated by 
Ibrahim and returns to Iklbiir (932) 454 8 ; his relations 
with Babur reviewed 455, n. 1 ; in Fort Ginguta 457, 463 ; 
in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; his sons Jalal, Kamal, 
and Sher Khan (Liidi) q.v. 

Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din ‘Alam Khan Sayyddi — holding Dihli 481 ; 
ltb5j AH. -1451 AD.]. 

‘Al am Khan Tahaugan, brother of Nizam Khan of Biana — 
works badly with Babur’s force (933) 538 ; defeated b\' his 
brother 539 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

‘Alau’u’d-din Husain Shah, ruler in Bengal — the circum- 
stances of his succession 483 ; liis son Nasrat q.v. ; [1925 AH.- 
1518 AD. ?]. 

‘Alau’u’d-din l^usain fahdn-sos GhurJ — his destruction in 
Ghazni (550) 219 ; [t556 All.-l 161 AD. ?]. 
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Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din Muhammad Shah Khiljl Turk — 
Babur visits his tomb and minar (932) 476 ; his bringing of 
the Koh-i-nur from the Dakkhin 477 ; [t^ 1 5 AH.-1315 AD.]. 
Sultan ‘Alau’u’d-din Sawddi — waits on Babur (925) 372^ 
375-6. 

‘Alaul Khan Sur Afghan — writes dutifully to Babur (935) 659. 
^Alaul Khan Nuhdni Afghan — his waitings on Babur (934, 
935) 677, 680. 

Sharafu’d-dm Muhammad al Bueiri — his Qasidatu l-hiirda an 
example for the Wdiidi}ya/i-risd/a 620 ; \fcir. 693 AH.- 
1 294 AD.]. 

Alexander of Macedon, see Iskandar Filqfis (Failaqils). 
Sayyid ^Ali — escapes from a defeat (909) 102 ; out with Babur 
(925) 403 ; sent against Baluchis (935) 638. 

Sultan ‘All asghar Mirza Shdh-rukht Timfirid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Mas‘ud Kdbuli — particulars 382. 

‘All Ataka, servant of Khalifa — reinforces the right wing 
{tulghuma) at Kanwa (933) 569. 

Shaikh ‘All Bahadur, one of Timurs chiefs — his descendant 
Baba ‘Ali 27. 

Khwaja *Ali Bai — mentioned (906) 127 ; fights for Babur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 139; his son Jan-i-‘ali q.v. 
Shaikh ‘All Bdrin Mughul, son of Shaikh Jam5l — in the left 
wing {tulghuma) at Panipat (932) 473 ; sent against Baluchis. 
(935) 638. 

‘All Barlds Turk — his son Muhammad Baranduq q.v, 

‘Ali Beg* Jaldir Chaghatdi, father of Hasan-i-‘Ali and Apaq 
Bcga — his Shah-rukhi service 278.^ 

Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg (inferred 389\ governor of Kabul 
for Shah-rukh Tunurid — his sons Baba Kabuli, Darya Khan, 
and Ghazi (Apaq) Khan {q.v.) cherished by Mas‘ud Shdh- 
rukhi 382 ; (see his son (jhazi’s grandson Minuchihr for a 
Turk relation 386). 

Sultan ‘Ali chuhra, Chaghatdi — his loyalty to Babur doubted 
(910) 239 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Sayyid ‘Ali-darwesh Beg Khurdsdni — particulars 28 ; with 
Jahangir {(Et. 8), in Akhsi (899) 32, leaves Babur for home 
(903) 91 : on Itebur’s service (904) 106, (905) 28, 1 18. 

^ Daulat-shah celebrates the renown of the Jalalr section {farqa) of the Chaghatai 
tribes {.aqwam) of the Mughiil horde {auliis^ ulus), styles the above-entered ‘Ali Beg 
a veteran hero, and links his family with that of the Jalair Sultans of Baghdad 
(Browne’s ed. p. 519). 
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Mir * All- dost Taghai Kunji Mughfil, a Sagharichl-/«///i;i 
beg — particulars 27-8 ; his appointment on Babur’s accession 
(899) 32 ; has part in a conference (900) 43 ; surrenders 
Andijan (903) 88 -9 ; asks Babur’s pardon (904) 99 ; gives 
him Marghinan 100 ; defeated by Tambal 106 ; in the right 
wing at Khuban (905) 113; his ill-timed pacifism 118; 
his self-aggrandizement 119, 123; joins Babur against 
Samarkand 123 ; in fear of his victims, goes to Tarnbal 125 ; 
his death ib, ; his brother Ghiyas, his son Muhammad-dost, 
and his servant Yul-chuq q.v, ; [“fa few years after 905 AH.— 
1 500 AD.]. 

Mir Sayyid ‘All Hainaddni — his death and burial 211 ; [t786 
AH.-1384 AD.]. 

Mulla ‘Ali-jan (var. Khan) — fetches his wife from Samarkand 
(925) 403 ; is taught a rain-spell (926) 423 ; makes verse on 
the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; a satirical couplet on him made 
and repented by Babur 448 ; host of Mulla Mahmud Farabi 
(935) 653. 

‘All Khan Bdyandar, Aq-qfiilftq Turkman — ^joins Husain Bdu 
qard (873) 279. 

Shaikh-zada ‘Ali Kiian Farmuli Afghan — his family - train 
captured (932) 526 ; waits on Babur 526-7 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 576, 582, 678. 

‘All Khan Istiljil — leads Isma’il Safaivis reinforcement to 
Babur (917 ) 353. 

Sayyid ‘Ali Khan Turk, son of Ghazi (Apaq) Khan and 
grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ah Beg — one of Sikandar Liidis 
Governors in the Panjab(910) 382 ; leaves Bhira on Babur’s 
approach ib. ; his lands made ov'er by him to Daulat Khan 
Y2lsuf-khaii^S2-^ \ his son Minuchihr and their Turk relation 
(389) q.v, 

‘Ali Khan Ttirkmdn, son of ‘Umar Beg — defends the Bai-qara 
families against Shaibani (913) 328. 

‘Ali Khan Yusuf-khail Ludi Afghan — eldest son of Daulat 
Khan — his servants wait on Babur (925) 382 ; comes out of 
Milwat (Malot) to Babur (932) 459-60; sent under guard 
to Bhira 461 ; his son Isma‘il q.v. 

Sayyid *Ali Khutab-bin, father of Sayyid Afzal q.v, (cf. H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 346. 

Mulla Sultan ‘Ali khwush-nawts, calligrapher of Husain BdT 
qard — particulars 291 ; given lessons in penmanship by 
Shaibani (913) 329 ; [1919 AH.-1513 AD.]. 
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‘Ali-mazid Beg: quchln — particulars 26 ; leaves Babur for 
home (903) 91. 

Mir ‘All mir-akhunir ^ — particulars 279 ; helps Husain 

to surprise Yadgar-i-muhammad ShaJi-rukhi in Her! (875) 
134, 279. 

Sultan ‘All Mirza Mirafi-shahl Tlinfirid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mahmud and Zuhra — particulars 47 ; serving his half-brother 
Bai-sunghar (900) 27, 55 ; made pddshdJi in Samarkand by 
the Tarkhans (901 ) 62-3, 86; meets Babur 64 ; their arrange- 
ment 66 ; (902) 65, 82, 86 ; gives no protection to his blind 
half-brother Mas‘ud (903) 95 ; suspects a favoured beg t904) 
98 ; quarrels with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; desertions from 
him 122; defeats Mirza Khan’s Mughuls ib.\ is warned of 
Babur’s approach 125; giv^es Samarkand to Shaibani and 
by him is murdered (906) 125-7 ; his wife SultanTm Mirdn- 
shdhi and sister Makhdum-sultan q.v. ; [1906 AH.-l 500 AD.]. 

Sultan ‘All Mirza Tagliai Bcp;chik (Mirza Beg Taghal), 
brother (?) of Babur’s wife Gul-rukh — movements of his 
which bear on the lacuna of 914-924 AD. 408 ; arrives in 
Kabul (925) ib, ; Kainran marries his daughter (934) 619 ; 
conveys Babur’s wedding gifts to Kamran (935) 642 ; lakes 
also a copy of the Wdl idlyyah-risdla and of the Hindustan 
poems, with writings {sar-khatt) in the I3abun script 642. 

Ustad ‘Ali-quli — his match-lock shooting at Bajaur (925) 369 ; 
shoots prisoners (932) 466 ; ordered to make Ruml defences 
at Panipat 469 ; fires firmgls from the front of the centre 473 ; 
casts a large mortar (933) 536, 547 ; his jealou.sy of Mustafa 
Rfivti 550 ; his post previous to Kanwa 558 ; his valiant 
deeds in the battle 570-1; a new mortar bursts (934) 588 ; 
his choice of ground at Chandiii 593 ; his stone-discharge 
interests Babur 595, 670 1-2 ; uses the Ghazi mortar while 
the Ganges bridge is in building 599 ; a gift to his son (935) 
633 ; his post in the battle of the Ghogra 667, 6C8, 669. 

‘Ali-quli Hamaddyti — sent by Babur to punish the 
Mundahirs, and fails (936) 700. 

Mir ‘ Ali qurchi - — conveys playing-cards to Shah Hasan Arghun 
(933) 584. 

Malik ‘Ali qutni{}) — \n the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369. 

^ See H.S. lith. ed. iii, 224, for three men who conveyed helpful information to 

Husain. 
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‘All Sayyid MugJiul — in the right wing at Oanclahar (913) 
3 3 4 ; re be 1 s ( 9 1 4 ) 3 4 5 ^ ; h i s CO n n ec t i o n A u r Cl s - i ‘ A 1 1 S a) ^ i d 3 3 5 . 

‘All sJiab-kur (night-blind)— one of five champions defeated in 
single Combat by 15abur (914) 349. 

Mu ‘Ali-sher Beg* ChngJiatiiJ, pen-names Nawa’i and Fana’i 
— })is ol4igations to Ahmad Haji I^eg and return to Herat 
38 ; fails in a mission of Husain h\U-qaras (902) 69^; his 
d'urki thatf>f Andijan 4 ; checks Husain in Shi‘a action 258 ; 
o|)[Joses adniinistrati\'e reform 282; particulars 27 1 -2 ; his 
relations with P>ana’i 286 7, 648 ; corresponds with Babur 
(906) 106 ; exchanges cjuatrains with Pahlawan Bu-sa‘id 
292 ; sc^me of his poems transcribed by Babur (925) 419 ; 
liis restoration of the Rabat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1 ; his flower- 
garden '\ lhig/i( /id ) i\\\d buildings visited or occupied by Babur 
(91 2j 301, 305, 306; liis brother P)arwesh-i-‘ali g.v.\ a 
favoured {person 278 ; a mystic of his circle 280-1 ; his scribe 
27 1 ; [1906 ah. -D ec. 1500 Ai>.]. 

‘Ali-shukr Beg, of the IkaharlO - aimaq of the Aq-quiluq^ 
d urkmans — his daughter Ikisha, grandson Yar-i-‘ah Baldly 
and descendant Bairam Khan-i-kitanan q.v, 

Sultan ‘All Sistani Arghiln — liis help against Shaibam coun- 
selled (913) 326; one of five champions worsted by 
ilabur in single combat (914) 349 ; with Babur and chops at 
a tiger (925) 393. 

Shaikh ‘All Taghai MerviiA) — holding Baikh for Badku’z- 
zaman Bdi~qard (902) 70; joint-daroglia in Heri (911)293. 

Allah-birdi (var. cjQli) — serving Babur (910) 234. 

Allah-wairan Turkman — in the van at Qandahar (91 3) 335. 

Alur or Alwar,*^ son of Babur and Dil-dar — mentioned 689 n. 5. 

712; [|died an infant]. 

Amin Mirza~an Auzbeg envoy to Babur (935) 631 ; receives 
gifts 632, 641. 

Amin-i-muhamniad Tarkhan Afghiin — punished for diso- 
bedience (925) 390-1; deals with a drunken companion 41 5. 

Amir Khan, chief guardian of Tahmasp Safawi — nego- 
ciates with Babur (927)433. 

* Later consideration has cast doubts on' his identification with Darwesh*i-‘ali 

suggested, p. 345 n. 4. 

* On p. 69 n. 2 for aunulunjs^ read aunutung and reverse bakunid with nakunicL 

3 On p. 49 I. 3 for “ Black Sheep” read White Sheep. 

^ Like his brother liind-al’s name, Alur’s may be due to the taking {at) of Hind. 
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MuHa Apaq—particulars 526 ; on Babur’s service (932) 526, 
528, (933) 539, (934) 590 ; surprised by Sanga (933) 549 ; 
made shfqddr of Chandiri 598 ; his retainers on service 
935) 679. 

Apaq Beg^a Jaldir Chagkatdt, sister of Husan-i-‘ali — a poet 
286. 

Sayyida Apaq Begim Andikhudi — particulars 267, 268, 269 ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301. 

Apaq Khan, see Ghazi Khan. 

Apaq Khan Yusuf-khaiL see Ghazl Khan. 

Apaq-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhl Ttmurid, Barlds Turk^ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — one of the paternal aunts visited by 
Babur (912) 301 n. 3. 

Aq Begim (1), Bdl-qard Twniridy Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Payanda-sultan — particulars 265 ; [pre-deceased 
her husband who died f91 1 ah.~1504 ad.]. 

Aq Begim (2), Mirdn-shdhi Timur id, Barlds Turk — daughter 
of Abu-sa‘id and Khadija — particulars 262, 268 ; waited on 
by Babur (935) 606, 

Aq Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of Mahmud and Khan- 
zada II. — brought to join Babur’s march (910) 48. 

Aq Begim (4), see Saliha-sultan 

Aq-bugha Beg, one of Timur’s chiefs — collateral ancestor of 
Khudai-birdi Timur-tdsh 24.^ 

‘Aqil Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, son of ‘Adil and Shad Bdi~ 
qard — his conjectured descent 264 n. 1 (where in 1. 4 for 
“ ‘aqil ” read ‘ adil). 

Araish Khan — proffers support to Babur against Ibrahim Ludi 
(932) 463 ; in the left centre at Kanwa (933) 565 ; ncgociates 
about surrendering Chandiri (934) 594 ; his gift of a boat to 
Babur 653. 

Arghun Sultan, elder brother of Muhammad ‘Ali Jang-jang 
— deputed to hold Milwat (Malot., 9v32) 461. 

Shaikh ‘Arif Azari, nephew of Timur’s story-teller, see Index 
s.n. Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi ; [f866 AII.-1461--2 AD. cBt. 82, 
Beale]. 

Arslan Jazdla — his building of the Raoat-i-sang-bast 301 n. 1. 

Asad Beg Turkmdn — joins Husain Bdi-qard 279; his brother 
Taham-tan q.v, 

Khwaja and Khwajagi AsaduT-lah Jdn-ddr, Khawdft — with 
Babur in Dikh-kat (907) 150; envoy to Ta^masp Safawi 
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(933) 540, 583 ; has charge of Ibrahim Ludi's mother 543 ; 
in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 569. 

Khwaja Asafl — particulars 286; waits on Babur (912) 286: 
[t920 or 926 AH.-1514 or 1520 AD.]. 

'Asas, sec Khwaja Muhammad ‘All 'asas, 

^ Ashiq bakdwal — with advance-troops for Chandiri (934) 590 ; 
ordered on service (935) 638. 

‘Ashiq-i-muhammad Kukuldash Arghun, son of “ A_mir 
Tarkhan j unaid” (H.S. lith. ed. iii, 359) — defends Ala- 
qurghan against ShaibanI (913) 328; his brother Mazid 
Beg q.v. 

^Ashiqu’l-lah Arghun — killed fighting against_ Babur at 
Qandahar (913) 333 (where for “ ‘Ashaq ” read ‘Ashiq). 

Asiru’d-din Akhsikiti, a poet — his birthplace Akhsi-village 
(kit-kint) 9-10 ; [t608 AH.-1211-2 ad.].- 

Muhammad ‘Askari Mirdn-shaJii Timurid, Barlds Turky son 
of Babur and Gul-rukh — his birth (922)364 ; gifts to him 
(932) 523, (933) 628 ; wr- his recall from Multan (934) 
603-4-5, 699 ^ ; waits on his father (935) 605 ; made Com- 
mander {cet. cir, 12) of the army of the East 628, 637 ; at a 
feast 631; takes leave 634 ; waits on his father at Dugdugi 
651; east of the Ganges 654; in the battle of the Ghogra 
668-9, 671-3 ; waits on Babur after the victory 674 ; [t965 
AH.-l 557-8 ad.]. 

Asuk Mai Rajput — negociates with Babur for Sanga’s son 
(934-5) 612-3. 

Sayyid ‘Ata, see Khwaja Ahmad Yasawi. 

Khwaja Jamalu’d-dln ^Ata — particulars 282 (where in n. 3 for 
(H.S. iii), ”345” read 348-9). 

Ataka bakhshi (var. Atika, Pers. Atka) — a surgeon who dresses 
a wound of Babur’s (908) 169. 

Ata niir-dkhwur — gives Babur a meal (925) 418. 

Mir Burhanu’d-din ‘Ata’u’l-lah Maskkadi — particulars 285 
(H.S. iii, 345) ; [t926 AH.-l 520 AD.]. 

Atun Mama, a governess — walks from Samarkand to Pasha- 
ghar (907) 148 ; mentioned ? (925) 407 1. 4. 

Aughan-birdi (var. Afghan-birdi and -tardi) — on 

service (925) 376, 377 ; of a boat-party 387 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 671, 672. 

Sayyid Aughldqchiy see Murad. 

* See the TabaqRt-i-akhari account of the rulers of Multan. 

H. OF B. 49 
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Auliya Khan Ishraqi — waits on Babur (935) 677. 

Aulugh Beg* Mirza Bdl-gard Timfirid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza — his (.?) journe)* to Hindustan 
(933) 265. 

Aulugh Beg Mirza Kabul:, Mtrdn sJidhJ, ut supra, son of 
Abu-sa'id — particulars 95 ; his earliest guardians amusingly 
frustrate his designs against them 270 ; his dealings with 
the Vusiif-zai App. K. xxxvi ; his co-operation with Husain 
Bdi-qard against the Auzbegs 190 ; his praise of I.stalif216 ; 
Ihs deatli (907 ) 1 85 ; gardens of his bought b\- Babur (perhaps 
one onI)g) 216, (91 1 ) 246 ; anotlier garden 315 ; houses of his 
247, 251; his Alm.shouse 315; referred to 284; his joint- 
guardians Muha*nniad lharanducj and Jahangir Barlds, his 
later one \\’ais Ataka q.v. ; his sons ‘Abdu’r-razzaq and 
Miran-shah, liis daughter Bega Begim and daughter-in-law' 
Manauwar q.v. ; [t907 All. 1501- 2 AI).). 

Aulugh Beg Mirza Slidh-rukkl, ut supra t Ulugh), son of Shah- 
rukli—diis I'rans-oxus rule 85 ‘ ; receives VAnas Cliaghatdl 
badl\* (832 3?^) 19-20; defeated by Aba-bikr AJlrdu- 

slidhi 260 ; his fainil)' dissensions 20 ; his constructions, 
Astronomical and other 74, 77, 78-9^; his sportsman- 
ship 34 ^ ; his murder and its chronogram.s 85 ; Babur resides 
in his College (906) 142 ; his sons ‘Abdu’l-latif and ‘Abdu’I- 
‘aziz q.v.\ a fa\'Oured beg Yusuf AughldqchJ q.v. \ Preface, 
q.v. On the misnomer Mughul Dy nasty''. [t^53 AII.- 
J449 AI).]. 

Aulus Agha (Ulus), daughter of Khwaja Husain q.7K — 
particulars 24. 

Aurdu-bugha Tarkhan Arghun — his son-in-law 

Abu-sa‘id Mirdn-shdht and son Daruesh-i-muhammad q.v. 

Aurdu-shah - murdered as an envoy ( 923) 463 n. 3. 

Aurang-zib Padshah Alirdn-shdln I'l murid, Barlds Turk — 
referred to as of Babur’s line 184; [tlll8 AH.-O.S. 
1707 AD.]. 

Amir Aurus — flees from his post on Shaibani’s death 
(916) 350. 

Aurus-i ‘Ali Sayyid Mughul, .son? of ‘Ali Savvid — in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

' On p. 85 1. 9 for “872 a\u. 1467 AT). ”, read 851 All. -1447 ad. 

On p. 79 transfer the jiote-reference “3” to qihla. 

^ See Daulat-shah (Browne’s ed. p. 362) for an entertaining record of the Mirza ’s 

zeal as a sportsman and an illustrative anecdote l>v Shaikh ‘Arif 'ariarf q.v. (H.B.). 
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Aurus Ai'ghun — his, son Muhammad-i-aurus q.v. 

Auzbeg: Bahadur (Ozbeg) — one of five champions 
worsted in single combat by Babur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Auzun Hasan Beg Aq-quJluq Turhndn — his defeat of the 
Qara-quiluq Turkmans and of Abu-sa‘id AJirdn-shdhi 49 ; 
[t883 AH.- 1478 AD.]. 

Khvvaja Auzun Hasan (Ozun)* — negociates for Babur (899) 
30 ; his appointment 32 ; confers in Babur’s interests (9(X)) 
43 (where add his name after ‘y\li-dost’s) ; acts for Jahangir 
against Babur (903) 87. 88. 91. (904) 100, 101, 102; his 
servant’s miscliievous report of Babur’s illness (903) 89; his 
men defeated by Jktbur’s allies 102 ; loses Akhsi and 
Andijan 102 3; captured and released by Babur 104; goes 
into Samarkand to helj) Babur (907) 146; his brother 
Husain and adopted son Mirim q.v. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim Bdi-qard Tumi rid, Bar Ids lurk, 
daughter of IJusain — particulars 267 ; her husbands Qasim 
Auzbeg-Shaibdn and Buran, her sons Qasim-i-husain and 
‘Abdu’l-lah q,v. 

‘Ayisha-sultan Begim Mirdfi-shdhi, ut supra, daughter of 
Ahmad (Alaclia Khan) and first wife of Babur — particulars 
35, 36; married (905) 35, 120, 711 ; joins Babur in 
Samarkand (906) 135-6 her child 136 ; leaves Babur 36. 

Mir Ayub Beg BegcJiIk — particulars 50; sent by The Khan 
(MahmQd) to help Babur (903) 92, (906) 138, 161, 170 ; his 
MughuLs misbehave at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 140; 
claims post in the right wing i^tulghunia^M^I^ ; his Mughuls 
confuse pass-\\T)rds 164 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 
334 ; vainly tempts Sa‘id Chaghatdi to betra}' Babur 
(916) 351 ; does not then desert 352, 362 ; ISfr rebels in 
Hisar (918) 362 ; wr d\’ing, repents his disloyalt>M 920) 362 ; 
his sons Buhlul-i-ayub, Va‘qub-i-ayub and Yusuf-i-ayiib qa'. ; 
[t920 AH.-1514 AD.]. 

‘Azim Humayun Sanvdui — invests Gualiar 477 ; his title 

' changed and why (933) 537 ; his son F'ath Khan q.7’. 

Mir ‘Azu, a musical compo.ser — particulars 292. 

’ I have found no statement of his lr.il>e or race ; l)e and his hiDther are stvled 

Khwaja (fl.S. fill), ed. iii, 272); he is as.sociated closely with Ahmad Tambal 
and Mughills of tl»e Horde ; also his niece's name Auhis A^ha translates as 

Lady of the Horde {nIus, uuIns). Hut he may have been a 7’inkman. 
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Baba ‘Ali atshik-aghd {ishik), a Lord-of-the-Gate of Husain 
particulars 278; his son Yunas-i-‘ali and friend 
Badru’d-din q.v. 

Baba-quli’s Sultan Baba ‘All Beg* ‘—particulars 27 ; his sons 
Baba-quli, Sayyidim ‘Ali and Dost-i-anju (?) Shaikli q.'i'. ; 
[fQOO AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Baba-aughuli, see Papa-aughuh. 

Baba Chuhra, a household brav'e — reprieved from death (914) 
344 ; on Babur’s service (932) 474, 534, (934) 590, 602 ; 
does well in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 6/1. 

Baba Husain, see Husain. 

Baba Jan akhtachi, a groom or st|uire — Babur dislocates his 
own thumb in striking him (925) 409. 

Baba Jan Odbitzl — musician at entertainments (925) 386-7, 
388. 

Baba Kabuli lurk, son of Mir hAli, Shah-rukh {Ihufuici)' s 
Governor of Kabul — nominated ‘Umar Sliaikli’s guardian 
when Kabul was allotted to the box’ 14; particulars 382 ; 
his brothers Darya Khan and Ghazi (Apa^i) Khan qr^'. 

Baba Khan Sultan Chaghatdi Chiuglz.-khduld, (Babajak), 
son of Ahmad (Alacha Khan) --liis cercnionious meeting 
with Babur (908) 159; [living in 948 All. -1542 — r.k.|. 

Baba Khan Ckag/ritdi, son of I'hc Khan ( Maiunud )---murdereri 
with his lather and brothers by Shaibani (914) 35. 

Baba dashqa Mughill (perhaps identical with (Jashqa Mahmud 
Cklrds q.v.)— out with Babur (925) 404, 405 ; in charge of 
Dibalpur (930) 442 ; his brotliers Malik Oasim and Kuki ; 
his sons Shah Muhammad, Dost-i-muhammad and Haji 
Muhammad Khan Kuki q.v. ; ['^cir. 940 All. 155vX AD.].* 

Sultan Baba-quli Beg, son of Sultan Baba ‘y\li Beg -.serving 
under Khusrau Shah (901 ) 60, 61 ; with Babur arul captured 
(903) 72; staunch to him 91 ; in the cetitre at Oandahar ( 91 3 ) 
335 ; convexes royal letters (932) '529.-^ 

Baba Sairami- Jjursues Babur in his flight from Akhsi (908; 
1 78 ; promised fidelity but seems to have been false 1 79-182. 

* The M.S. variants hetween ‘All and -qiili arc rciilusin^c W'hat in niy 

text (p. 27) may be le.ss safe than the above. 

^ Baba Qashqa was murdered by Muhamniad-i-zaman Hai-gaux. J^'or further 

particular.^ of his family group see Add. Notes under p. -404. 

^ Sultan Baba-quli Beg is found variou.sly designated (^uli Beg, Quh Baba, SI. 

‘All Baba-quli, Sultan-qiili Baba and Baba-quli Beg. .Several ff)rm.s appear to 

express his filial relation.ship with Sultan Baba ‘Ali (y.r.-.). 
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Baba Shaikh Chaghatai, brother of Mulla Baba Pasftdghari — 
in the left centre at Qanclahar (913) 335; Wr rebels at 
Ghazni (921) 363 ; forgiven (925) 397 ; deserts Humayun 
(932) 546 ; his capture and death 545 ; a reward given for 
his head id. ; [t932 or 93,3 AU.-1526 AD.]. 

Baba Shaikh — sent out for news (935) 661. 

Baba Sher-zad- one of three with Babur against Tambal (908) 
163; does well at Akhsi 174; fights against rebels at Kabul 
(912) 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Baba*Sultaii Chaghatai Chhigiz-khaiiid, son of Khalil son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan)- -waits on Brd:)ur near KalpI (934) 
590 ; particulars 590 ; on service 318, (934) 599 ; not at his 
l)ost (935) 672. 

Baba Yasawal- at the siege of Bajaur (925) 370 ; chops at 
a tiger’s head 393. 

Babu Khan holding Kalanjar and looking towards llati 
Kiikar (925) 387. 


Zahiru'd-diM Muhammad Babur Padshah MJran - sJidhJ 
I'ininrid, ilarlds Turly: — b. Muharram 6th 888 Al l.-I"eb. 14tli 
1 483 Al). ]). 1 ; tJ umada I,6th937 All.-J^ec. 26th 1 530 a. D. 708 ; 
Parentage : — t)aternal 13, maternal 19, 21 ; 

Titles : Mirza (inherited) Ikldshah (taken) 344, Gliazi (won) 
574, P'irdaus-inakam ((Dweller-imparadise, posthumous) see 
(j lad win’s Revenue Accouni.s ; 

Religion : — ’ belief in God’s guidance 31, 72-3, 103-13-37 
94-99; in His intervention 73, 247, 316, 446-51-74-79, 
525-96, 620 ; that His will was done 55, 100-16-32-34-35- 
07, 269, 316-22-23-36-37- 70, 454-70 71-80, 542-94, 627- 
28-70, that He has pleasure in good 331 ; that to die is to 
goto His mercy 67 ; reliance on Him 100-08- 16-v32,v31 1, 46v3, 
678 ; God called to witness 254 and invoked to bless 624 ; 
His punishment of sin 42-5, 449-77 (Hell), and of breach of 
Law 449 ; His visitation of a father’s sins on children 45 ; 
His predestination of events 128, 243-46-53, 469, 594,— 
prayer to Him for a sign of victory 440, for the dead 246, 
against a bad wife 258 ; a life-saving prayer 316 ; 
'Characteristics : — ambition 92-7 ; admiration of high 
character 27, 67, 89, 90 ; bitterness and depression (in youth) 

' Down to p. 346 Balnii's statements are retrospective ; after p. 346 they arc 
mostly contemporary with the dates of his diary — when not so are in supplementing 
passages of later date. 
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91, 130-52-57-78 ; consideration for dependants 91-9, 158- 
78-96, 469 ; distrust of the world 95, 144-56 ; silent humilia- 
tion 119 ; fairness 15, 24, 91, 105, 469 ; fearlessness 163-5- 
73 ; fidelity ; — to word 104, 129 (see 1 18-9j, 172-3, 194, to 
salt 125, to famil\’-relation, — filial 88-9, 1 35-49-57-58-88, 
— fraternal see Jahangir and Nasir, — Tiinurid 41, 149-57-68. 
Chaghatai 54, 169-72, Mughfil 27, 119-25, Auzbeg 37 ; - 
friendship see Nu)’an and Khw. Kalan ; good judgment 43, 
87,91, 134-37-55 ; gr^'litude 99, ()33 ; insouciance 150; joy 
at release from stress 99. 134-35-48-81 ; baslifulDess and 
[)assion 120 ; persistence 92- 7 and pnssiju ; piomplitude 1 17, 
170; reprobation of vice, t\ ranny and cruelty 42-5-6, 50, 
66, 70, 90-6, 102 -10-25-97, 290 and of an unmotheily 
woman 125-28; self-reproach 147 ; self-comment on inex- 
perienced action 165 -67-73 ; dislike of talkati\'eness 28.97, 
143-92-93 ; \’exation at loss (4' rule {u't, 14; 90-1-9. 129- 
30-57 ; truth for truth sake 135,318 ; seeking and weighing 
counsel 73. 100-14-31 41 65-70-73-97-98. 229-30-31-48, 
340-76-78, 410-12-69, 524-30-77. 628-39-67-69-82 ; en- 
joins Humax'Cm to tal^e counsel 627 ; 

Occupations ^ non-military ' : - -archer} i.a. 175; calligraph}’ 
see infra ; literar)^ composition see i^ifra ; metrical amuse- 
ments see verse ; Natural Histor\' ; travel, excursions, 
sight-seeing, social intercourse passim \ building 5, 217-9, 
375-98, in DulpCir 585, 606-07-42, in Agra 642, in Kabul 
646-7, in Sikri 588, Ajodhya mosque 656 n. 3, App. U, 
Panipat mosque 472 n. 1 ; gardening and garden-makirig 
passim ; — Babur’s script {BdburJ-khati) 910 Af I. 228, 

Qoran transcribed by him in it 228 n. 4 ; studied by an 
enquirer 285 ; alphabet and specimens sent to Babur’s sons 
642 ; Abiiskqd account of, App. Q, Ixii to Ixv ; 

Observance and breaches of Muh. Law signs of his 
Sunni mind e.g. 25, 44, 1 1 1, 262, 370-7, 483, 547-51-74-89- 
96, in the Mubin and WdlidiyyaJi-risdla q.v. ; his orthodox 
reputation 711 ; his heterodox seeming 354, and arrow- 
sped disclaimer 361 ; — his boyish obedience as to wine 302, 
up to his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; for breach see I.aw and 
Wine ; 

Writing's : —a. Verses in the B.N. down to 926 AH. see infra ; 
b. First Diwan 402 ; * perhaps containing the AbusJtqd 
quotations 438 ; c. Diary of 92,5 and 926 q.v. AH. fprobabl}’ 
a survival of more) * 438 ; d. The Mubin (928 AH.) 426-37- 
38-49; quoted 630-31 n, 3; e. Treatise on Prosody (931 AH.) 
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586, App. Q, lx, Ixvi ; f. The Wdlidiyyah-risdln (935 AH.) 
619-20-31 n. 3, {tarjuma) 61^2-3, App. Q, lix ; g. The 
Himdustdn Poems 642, App. Q; h. Rdmpur MS. of 6 ind 7. 
App. Q, referred to * 438, 620 n. 6, 642 n. 3 ; i. Diary of 
932 to 936 q.v. ; j. Narrative of 899 to v/ithin 914 AH. q.v. ; 
Babur’s verse quoted in the Babur-nama :~(Turki,) 
love-sickness 120-1 ; the worldling 130 ; granting a request 
137 ; respite from stress 148 ; praise of a beloved 153 ; the 
neglected exile 154 ; isolation 156 ; the New Years 236 ; 
J^'ortune's cruelt) 309; ? Turfman Hazara raid 312; Spring 
321 ; God only is strength 337 ; dealing with tribesmen 393 ; 
greeting to absent conx ives 401 : message to a kinswoman 
402 ; his broken \'gw 449, 450 n. ; reply to Khw. Kalan 526 ; 
disobedience to Law (T.& Jk) 556 ; Death inevitable (T.&P.) 
556 (?) ; the Ghazl’s task 575 ; to those who have left him 
584 ; couplet used in metrical amusement 586, App. 2, sect. 2 ; 
fever 588 ; Chandirl 596 ; on his first grandson’s birth 624 ; 
Miibin quoted 637 ; J^agan lands 637 ; pain in renunciation 
648 ; an invitation 683 ; [Persian,] good in everything 311 ; 
insight of Age 340 ; on casting off his Shi'a seeming 361 ; 
parting from Khw. Kalan 372; a message 411 ; satirical 
couplet 448 ; before Panipat 470 ; Biana warned 529 
See Table of Contents, On Babur s Naniin<i\ 

Babur Mirza Arldi, son of Muhammad-i-qasim and Rabi^a- 
sultavi his/bai-qara marriage 266. 

‘Abdu’l-qasim Babur Mirza Shah-rukhi Thnurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Bai-sunghar — his sister 265 ; his retainers 
Muhammad Baranduq and Mazid q.v. ; his jdeasure-house 
302'; [t861 AH.- 1457 ai>.]. 

l^aburi— a bazar-boy (905; 120. 

Badi‘u’l-jamal Beg*!!!! Mtrdn-shdht Jimurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — waited on b\' Babur near Agra (935) 
616. 

Badi‘u’l-jamal Badka Begim Bdi-qara, ut supra, daughter of 
Man.sur and Firuza — particulars 257, 258 ; her husband 
Ahmad lIdJttarkhdnI,X\\^'w sons Mahmud and Bahadur and 
daughter Khan-zada q.v. 

Badi‘u’z-zainan Mirza Bdl-qard, ut supra, son of Husain 
and Bega Merzd— serving his father against Khusrau Shah 
(901) 57 ; defeated 61 ; takes offence with his father 61, 69 ; 
in arms and defeated by his father 69, 70 ; his retort on 
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Nawa’i ; goes destitute to Khusrau Shah and is well- 

treated 70, lv30 ; on Khusrau Shah’s service 7l ; moves with 
Arghun chiefs against his father (903), 95, 261 ; gives Babur 
no help against Shaibani (906) 138; his co-operation sought 
by his father (910) 190, 191 ; takes refuge with his father 
243 ; has fear for liimself (911) 292-3 ; joint-ruler in Hen 
293; concerts and abandons action against Shaibani (912,; 
296-7, 30 J ; his social relations m ith Babur 297, 8, 9, 300, 
2. 4 ; courteous to Babur as a non-drinker 303 ; a false 
report of him in Kabul ('91 2) 313; irresolute against Shaibani 
(913) 326 ; his army defeated 275, 327 ; abandons his family 
and flees ( 1 ) to Shah Beg (2) to Isma‘il Sa/azcF ^27 ; 

captured in Tabriz b\' Sultan Salim Riinil (920) and dies in 
Constantinople !'923; 327 n. 5 ; a couplet on his name 201-2 ; 
musicians com})ete in his presence 291 ; his host-facility 304 ; 
his son Muhamniad-i-zaman, his begs Jahangir Barlds and 
ZO’n-nun Arghun q.z[. ; joined by Sayyidirn Ddrbdn q.z\ ; his 
C'ollege in Heri 306; ft923 All. -1517 AD.]. 

Sa)’yid Badr — j^articulars 276 ; safe-guards Mahmud Altrdn- 
shdhi 46-7 ; .seen b\- i^abur in Herat (912) 299 , (see H.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 233). 

Badru’d-din— p^articulars 278; his friend Baba 'Ahq.v. \ his 
son (?) receives Kachwa i 934) 590. 

Maulana Badru’d-din Hildli, Chaghatdi — particulars 290 , his 
poet-daughter 286 n. 1; ft939 All. -1532 3 ad.]. 

Bahadur Khan Suvwdni — Babur halts at his tomb (935) 686. 

Bahadur Khan Gu/rd/F, Fdnk RdjpFit — ill-received by Ibrahim 
LvdF (932) ; exchanges friendly letters with l^abur 534 ; 
becomes Shah in Gujrat 535 ; is given the Khilji jewels 613 
n. 1 ; [t943 AH.-1547 AD.]. 

Bahjat Khan (or Ihhjat), a (iovernor of Cliandiri IClbur 
halts near his tank f'934; 592, 594. 

Bai-qara Mirza GGnar-shuikliF iFjftfn td, Rar/ds 77^;/’, grand- 
son of Timer— mentioned in a genealogy 256 ; a grandson 
‘Abdu’l-lah Andikkitdi q.z'. 

Bai-q^ara Mirza G^niar-shuikhF, ut supra^ son of Mansur and 
Firuza — particulars 257 ; his brother IJusain, and son.s W’ais 
and Iskaiidar q.z'. 

Bairam Beg*'— reinforces i^abur from Balkh (918) 3.59 ; 
serving Najin SdnF 360. 

’ Ho may be the fathei of Mun‘iin Klian ( Ul' s Bi(>^raph)t.;s A.-i A. trs 

317 and n. 2). 
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Bairam Khan Bahdrlu-Qtzrd-quJluq 7^//r/{’;;/<f;/(Akbar’s Khan- 
i-khanaii), son of Saif-‘ali — his ancestry 91 n. v3, 109 n. 5 
(where for “ father ” read “ grandfather ”) ; mention of a 
witness of his assassination 348 ; quotation of his remarks 
on Hasan Khan Me^vdil n. 3 ; [f968 AH.-lvS61 AD.]. 

Bairam-sultan Beg'im Bdl-qard Timurid, Bn rids Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Mingli — particulars 266 ; her 
husband ‘Abdu’l-Iah Afidik/iudJ, their son Barka q.i 

Bai-sunghar Mirza Mlrdn shdlii, ut suprd, son of Mahmud 
and Pasha — particulars 47, 110-112; succeeds in Samarkand 

(900) 52, 86 ; withstands I'he Khan (Mahmud) 52 ; the 
khutba read forh*m in liabur’s lands 52 ; his man surrenders 
Aura-tipa 55 6; his favouritism incites the Tarkhan rebellion 

(901) 38, 61; escapes from Tarkhan imprisonment 62, 86; 
defeated b)' In's halPbrother 'Ali 38, 63 ; })rosperous (902) 65 ; 
moves against ‘Ali 65 retires before J^abur 66 ; at grips 
with him 67 ; asks Shaibani’s help (903) 73 ; goes to Khusrau 
Shah 74 ; made ruler in Hisar 93, 5,6, 261 ; murdered (905) 
110; his death referred to 50, 112; liis pen-name ‘Adili 111; 
his sister’s marriage 41 ; his brother MasTid, his guardian 
Ayub q.v. ; [*|•905 AH. - 1499 AU.J. 

Bai-sunghar Mirza Shdh-rukJn Tnuurid, son of Shah-rukh 
—his ser\'ant Andijdni A ; f■|■837 AH.-1433-4 AD.]. 

Balkhi A^//T'/.v7r7— grows mekuis in Agra (935)686. 

Baltu— rescues Khalifa’s son M uhibh-i-‘ali (93v>) 550. 

Mulla Bana’i — Mauklna Jarnahi’d-din Bandi—\i\ Khwaja 
Yahya’s service and seen b\’ ]k‘ibur(901) 64, in Shaibani’s 
(906) 136, in l^abur s 64, 136 ; particulars 286-7 ; given the 
Hen’s authors to loot (913) 328 ; Babur recalls a joke of his 
(935) 648; two of his quatrains quoted 137; his inu.sical 
composition 286, 292 ; | murdered 918 Alt,- 1512 .VD ]. 

Banda-i-‘ali, ddroi^kd of Kai nan — pursues Babur from Akhsr 
(908) 178-9, 180, 181. 

Band a-i-^ ali Ydragi JMughul, son of Haidar Ktikuldash — .sent 
to reinforce Jkibur (904) 101; in the van at Sar-i-pul (906) 
1 v39 ; his mistimed zeal (908) 176; his sondn-law Qasim 
Beg quchin q.v. 

Baqi Beg Chaghdnidn'r Qibclidq Tiirk — his influence on 
MasTid Mirdn-shdki (901) 57, (903) 95 ; defends Hisar for 
him (901) 58 ; acts against him (902) 7 1 ; joins Babur (910) 
48, 188-9 ; advises sensibly 190, 197 ; leaves his family with 
Babur’s 191; dislikes Oainbar-i-‘ah Sildkh 192 ; helps hi.s 
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brother Khusrau to make favourable terms with Babur 
192-3 ; quotes a couplet on seeing Suhail 195 ; his Mughuls 
oppose Khusrau 197 ; mediates for Muqlm Arghun (910) 
199 ; Babur acts on his advice 230-1, 239, (91 1) 246, 249 ; 
particulars 249-50; dismissed towards Hindustan 250; killed 
on his road 231, 251; his son Muhammad - i -qasira and 
grandson (?) Ahmad-i-qasim q,v. ; [f^ll AH. -1505-6 AD.]. 

Baqi Gdgidtn Afghd^i — his caravan through the Khaibar (91 1 ) 
250. 

Baqi (khiz;)hi.z — opposes Babur 908; 174, 396. 

Khwaja Baqi, son or\'ah\ a son of Ahrari — murdered 128 ; 
[t906 AH. 1 500 AD.J.' 

Baqi Beg* TdsJikindi, shdg/iduui! and (later) niing - bdski 
( = kazdri ) — sent to Balkh with promise of head-money (932) 
463, 546 ; on service (934) 590, 601, 2 ; reports from Aud 
( Oudh) (935) 679 ; on service with the Aud (Oudh ) army 
684, 5 ; leave given Him for home 685. 

Baqi Tarklian, A rghun Chingiz-khdjiid, son of ‘ Abdu’l-‘ari and 
a daughter of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 38, 40 ; consumes 
the Bukhara revenues (905) 121 ; defeated b)’ Shaibani 124 ; 
occupies Qarshi (qy. Kesh) (906) 135 ; plans to join Babur 
138 ; goes to Shaibani and dies in misery 40. 

Baraq Khan, CJiaghatdi Chhigiz-khduid — inentioiietl in the 
genealogy of Yunas 19. 

Baraq Sultan Auzbeg-Shaihd)i Chingiz-khanid, son of Siunjuk 
— at Jam (934) 622. 

S'a\yid Barka Andikhudl, Timurs exhumation of liis bod\^ 
^ 266 n 4. 

Sayyid Barka Andikhiidiy descendant ol the last-entered, son 
of ‘Abdu’l-lah — particulars 266 ; serving Babur (917) 266. 

Bar-mal Idrl — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Ba-Ba‘id Tarkkdni, see Abu-sa‘id larkhduJ. 

Basant Bao — killed by (Baba Qasliqa’s brother.^) Kuki in the 
battJc of the Ghogra 673 ; [4935 All.- 1529 ad.J. 

Batalmius (Ptolemy) — mentioned as constructor of an 
observatory 79. 

Sultan Bay azid — urges attack on the Afridi ^925) 411, 412. 

' See note. Index, Mnh.'nnniad Zak-iria. 

" He !■> likelv U) luue been introtluced with scimr jko iiculars uf tribe, in one of 

ihc now unchroniclcd 3'ears after Kabul’s return from hi.s Trans-oxus campaign. 
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Shaikh Bayazid, Farmiili Afghani — acts for his dead brother 
Mustafa^ (932)527 ; waits on Babur and receives Aud (Oudh) 
527 ; on service 530 ; in Aud (933) 544 ; his loyalty tested 

(934) 589 ; with Biban, opposing Babur 594, 598-601, 2, 

(935) 638 ; serving Mahmud yL/7^// against Babur 652, 673 ; 
Babur resolves to crush him and Biban 677-8 ; mentioned 
679, 692 ; takes Luknur(?) 681, App. T ; action continued 
against him 681, 2, 5 ; his comrade Biban ; [t^37 ah.~ 
1531 AD.]. 

Sliaikh Bayazid ItdracJiI Mughul, brother of .Ahmad 'farnbal 
— holding Akhs! for Jahangir (908) 170; sends a force 
against l^ap l7t ; receives Babur in Akhsi 171-2; made 
prisoner against Babur’s wish 173 ; escapes 175; reported 
as sending Yusuf daroghd to Babur’s hiding-place 182. 
Begr^ Begim (1), Inu-qard Thnftrid, Bar/ds Turk, daughter 
of Husain and Payanda — particulars 266: [J before Husain 
91 1 AH. -1505 AD.J 

Begra Beg^im (2), Mirdn-sJidJu ut supra, daughter of Aulugh 
Beg Kabuli- marriage with Muhammad Ma‘sum BdJ- 
qard (902) 264. 

Bega Beglm. (3), ^lirdn-shdhl ut supra, daughter of Mahmud 
and Khan-zada II — betrothed to rlaidar Bdl-qard (901)48, 
61, 263; married (903) 48: their child 263. 

Bega Begim (4), Shdk-rukhi ut supra, daughter of Bai- 
sunghar {Shdh-rukhi) — her grandson’s marriage 265. 
Bega Begim (6),— Haji Begim — daughter of Vadgar Taghai, 
wife of Humayun — her son Al-aman qa\ 

Bega Begim (6), — “the Bib?” — , see Mubarika. 

Bega Sultan Begim Mervi, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — 
particulars 261, 7, 8 ; divorced 268 ; her son Badl'u’z-zarnan 
q.v. ; [893 AII.-1488 AD.]. 

Wais Ldgharis Beg-gina, — brings Babur news of Al-aman’s 
birth (935) 621, 4.^ 

The Begims, Babur’s paternal aunts — waited on by him 301, 
616, 686. 

Begim Sultan, see Sa‘adat-bakht. 

Begi Sul^au Aghacha, ghunchachi of Husain Bdi-qard — 
particulars 269. 

' Ills wife, daugHter of a wealthy man and on tlic nether \ side niece of Sultan 
Huhlul Ludi, financed the military efforts of Bayazid and Biban ( 'rarikh-i-sher-shilhi, 
K. and D. iv, 353 ff.). 

^ My translation on p. 621 1. 12 is inaccurate inasmuch as it hides the circumstance 
that Beg-gina alone was the “messenger of good tidings*’. 
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Beg Mirak Mughiil — brings liabur good news (9vl2j 466 ; on 
service (9v33) 548. 

Beg Mirak Turkman, a beg of the Chiras ( Mugluil) tii^ndti — 
acts for Yunas Khan 191 ; [1832 A1I.-142S 9 ad.]. 

Beg Tllba ltdrachl Mughiil, brother of Ahmad Tambal - 
induces the Khan (Mahmud) not to help Babur (903) 91, 
(905) 115; his light departure perplexes his .brother 116; 
invites ShaibanI into Farghana (908) 172. 

Bhupat Hao, son of Salahu’d-dln — killed at Kauwa 57,> ; 
[f933 All.- 1527 AD.]. 

Bian Shaikh (Biyan) — his rapid journeys 621, 624 ; brings 
news of the battle of Jam (935) 622, 623 n. 3 ; the .sourre 
of his nows 624 n. 1 ; hurried back 624, 627. 

Bian-quli— his son Khan-quli q.v, 

Malik Biban ^ --deserts ‘Alam Khan Lfidi 

(932) 457 and n. 2 ; writes dutifull\- to Babur 464 ; is 
presuming at an audience 466 ; deserts Babur 468, 528 ; 
is defeated 528-9 ; with IF'iyazid, besieges Lukiuir (933) 
582 ; defeats Babur's troops 594, 598 ; oppr)ses BTibur in 
person (934) 598-601 ; referred to as a rebel (935) 638; 
serving Mahmud Ludi 052, 675 ; Babur resolves to crush 
him 677-8; mentioned 679 n. 7, 692; takes Luknur^?) 
681, >App. 'r ; action taken against Ihm 681, 2. 5; his 
constant associate IFiyazkl larmull q.v 

Muhaminad Shah, Bihar Khan Tihnrl, Xuhehu Afghan^ son 
of I)ar)ai Khan -—declared independent in Ihhar (932) 523 ; 
particulars 664 ; his widow Dudu and son Jalal q:i\ ; 
11934 All.- 1 527 AD.]. 

Bihar Khan Ludl (or Bahar Klian,- a Tanj-ab amir of 
Ibrahim Ludi’s in 930 All.-— Alefeated h}' Babur (930) 208, 
441 (where add “or Bahar’’), 578; a chronogram which 
fixes the date 575. 

Bihjat, see Bahjat. 

Bih-bud Beg — particulars 277, /\pp. 11, and Adriitional Notes 
under p. 277. 

Ustad Kamalu’d-din Bih-zad ixirticulars 291 ; his training 
due to Nawa’i 272 ; is instruett'd in drawing by Shaibani 
(913) 329. 

' In taking Bibari tor a Jilw«ini, 1 follow Kiskiiu*, (as ijifercnccs al.so warrant,) 

bill he may be a Liidi. 

For tlie same uncertainty between Bibar and [‘aliar .sce E. and D.’.s Hisfor}’ of 

India iv, 3,S2 n. 2. 

3 Eirisbta lilh. cd. i, 202. 
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Raja of Bijanagar (Vijayanagar) — mentioned as ruling in 
932 AM. 483. 

Raja Bikam-deo, named in the Hindustan Re\'enue List. 

Raja Bikam-chand, ut stiphi. 

Raja Bikramajit, ut supra. 

Bi-khub Sultan (var. Ni- or Nai-khub) Ail. zbeg-SJiaibdu — 
on 'Babur’s service (934) 589, 602, (935) 651, 682 ; in the 
battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Rarui Bikramajit, son of Sanga and Padmavvati — negotia- 
tions for him with Babur (934) 603, 612, (935) 612-3. 

615, 616; pact made with him 616-7 ; possessor of Khilji 
jewels 613; his mother Padmawati and her kinsman Asfik 
Mai q.v. 

Kajii Bikramajit GiinlInrI, Tufnvar Rajput — his ancc.-^tral 
fortress 477 ; his Koh-i-nur (932 ) 477 ; his buildings 607 
610 and nn. ; his palace Babur’s quarters (935) 607 ; his 
death (932) 477 ; ft932 am. -1526 am.]. 

I\:ija Bikramajit ( Vh'kramaditya ) — his OI)5er\'ator\^ and 
Tables 79. 

Birim Deo Maliuhds — on Babur's service (932) 462. 

Raja Bir-sing Deo — named in the Revenue List (935 i 521 ; 
his force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; serving Babur 639. 

Khalifa’s Bishka (?) — a woman who leaves Samarkand with 
ik'ibur’s mother (907 ) 147. 

Bishka IVTirza Itnrachi Mughili l^rings and receives gifts 
(925)415,416. 

Brethren of Babur —removal of their opposition to his aim 
on llindQstan 478. 

BuhluLi-ayub Rrgibuk, son of Ay fib-- Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; join.s Brlbur 196; his misconduct 241, 
(9 hi 254. 

Sultan Buhlul, Sahu-khail LudI, ^l/g/idn — grandfath.cr of 
Ibrahim 463 ; his treasure 470; his tomb visited by Babur 
^76; his capture of J unpur and Dihli 481 ; hi.s sons Sikandar 
and ‘Alau’ird-dm q.v. : [|894 AH. -1488 AM.). 

Pahlawan Buhlul, tufang-audazi receives gifts (933) 633. 

Bujka, a household bravo — on Bfibur’s service (932^ 458, 474, 
534, (933) 545 ; hi.s succc.ss at Biana 547/' 

Malik Bu Khan nUa/i-zak {Dilazdk) Afg/iau — receives gifts 
from Babur (925) 394 ; brings tribute 409. 
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Buran Sultan Auzheg-Shaibdn — his marriage with ‘Ayisha- 
sultan Bdi-qard 267 ; their son ‘Abdu’l-lah q.v. 

Shaikh Burhanu^d-din *Ali Qllich, Marghindni, author of 
the Hiddyat — his birthplace Rashdan 7 ; a descendant 29, 
89; [t593 AH.-1197 ad.]. 

Malik Bu-sa‘id Kamari — a guide f910) 230, 231 ; doubted 233. 


Chaghatai Khan, second son of Chingiz Khan — his yurt 
(camping-ground) occupied by his descendant Yunas 12; 
mentioned in tlie genealogy of Yunas 19; [t638 Aii.- 
1241 AD.]. 

Chaku Barlds, one of Yimur’s r.oted men — an ancestor of 
Muhammad J^aranduq 270 ; de.sccnt of his line to Akbar’s 
day 270 n. 2. 

Rai Chandraban, ChauJidn Rajput — killed at Kanwa (933) 
573 ; [t933 ah.~1527 a.d.]. 

Chapuq (Slash-face), see Ibrahim Begc/nk. 

Sultan Ahmad Char-shamba — unhorses Muhammad Mumin * 
Bdi-qard (902) 7 1 ; coincident occurrences of “ C'har-shamba ” 
7 1 . 

Isma‘il Chilma (or Chalma), son of Ibrahim JdnJ — writes 
particulars of the battle of Jam (935) 624. 

Chilma Mughul (or Chalma) — in the centre at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; rebels in Kabul (914) 345. 

Chilma tdghchi Mughul T? shoeing-smith) — in the centre at 
Qandahar (913) 335. 

Chingiz Khan Mughul — counted back to in Yunas Khan’s 
genealogy 12, 19 ; his capture of Samarkand (619 AH. - 
1222 AD.) 75 ; referred to concerning the name Qarshi 84 ; 
his Rules {Jura) 155, 298 ; [t624 ah, -1227 ad.]. 

Chin Bufl — defends Khw^arizm for Husain BdBqa/d against 
Shaibani (910) 242 n. 3, 244 ; killed in the surrender 255-6 ; 
[4911 AH.-l 505-6 ad.]. 

Chin-timur Sultan Chaghatdl Chbigiz-khdu Id sou of Ahmad 
— mentioned s.a. 91 2 a.s serving Babur 318; succeeds against 
Ibrahim Ludi's advance (932) 467 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat 472, and at Kanwa (93^3) 565, 568 n. 3 ; rewarded 
527, 578-9 ; on service (933) 540 ; at Chandiri (934) 590 ; 
pursues Biban and Bayazid 601, 602 ; in command against 
J^aluchis (935) 638, 676; met on a journey 639; writes of 

‘ For ' Mu’min ” trad Mfimin, winch form is constant in the Hai. .MS. 
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loss of reinforcement 675 ; ordered to Agra 676 ; waits on 
Babur 688; his brothers Mansur, Aisan-timur, Tukhta-bngha, 
Sa‘id, Khalil ; [t936 ah '-1530 ad.]. 

Chiqmaq Beg — sent on road-surve}’or’s work f935) 629-30 ; 
the Mubin quoted in connection with his orders 630; his 
clerk Shahi q.z 

Chirkas qizlar (Circassian girls j, see Gulnar and Nar-gul. 

Chuli Be^im, Azdq 1 urkiudn — - particulars 265, 268 ; her 
husband Husain Bdi~qard and their daughter Sultanim q.v. ; 
[ tbefore 911 AH -1505 AD.]. 

Bamaclii Mughf4l — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dankusi var. Nigarsi — killed at Kanwa 573; [+933 Alf- 
1527 AD.J. 

Darwesh-i-‘ali — serving Huina\ un in Sanibhal (934) 587. 

Darwesh“i-‘ali Beg; Chaghatdl, bn^ther of Nawa’i — particulars 
275 ; in Babur’.s service (916) 275 and (917) 277 ; his poet- 
wife Apaq Bega q.i 

Darwesh-i-‘ali pidda and, later, tiydfig-anddz — takes news 
of Hind-als birth to Babur (925; 385. 

Darwesh-i ‘Ali Sayyid MngJiuI — in the centre at Qanda- 
har(9l3) 335. 

Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, Arghun — particulars 39; [t895 ah.- 
1490 AD.J. 

Darwesh Qau Andijdni — put to death as seditious (899) 30. 

Shaikh Darwesh Kukuldash qur-begi — at a household-party 
(906) 131 ; his death, successor in office, and ax’engeance 
251, 253; [+911 AH.-1505-6 ad.]. 

Darwesh-i -muhammad /^^zf//~clefeated(910)241; degraded 
for not supporting a comrade (925) 405. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Sarban — Mirza Khan’s envoy to 
Babur ^25) 402 ; a non-drinker not pressed to disobey 406; 
replaces a china cup 407 ; enters Babur’s service 408 ; over- 
pressed to break the Law 410 ; eats a strange fruit 410-1 ; 
at ma‘jun-parties 412, (935) 683 ; asks a fruitful question 
(932) 470-1 ; in the right-centre at Panl-pat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 565 ; recals a vow to Babur 553 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935) 673. 

Darwesh-i-muhammad Tarkhan A rgb /In Chingiz-khdnict— 
particulars 38; envo)' to the Andijan begs (899) 31; his 
part in the Tarkhan rebellion (901) 62 ; his death 38, 63 ; 
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his relationship to Miran-shahls 13 n. 5, 33, 38, and his 
kinsman ‘Abdii’l-^alT q.v. ; [*|*901 AH. -1496 ad.]. 

Darwesh Sultan (? Chai^hatdi ) — on Babur’s service (934) 599. 

Darya Khan Turk, son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg — particulars 
382, his sons Yar-i-husain and Hasan q.f. 

Darya Khan Nuhdm, Afghan — his sons Saif Khan and Bihar 
Khan, his grandson Jalal q.v. 

Mulla Daud — killed serving Babur 549 ; [1^33 AH, 1 527 AD.], 

Sayyid Daud Ganu-serl — receives gifts (935) 633. 

Daud Khan Ludi — defeated by Babur’s troops (932) 467 8. 

Daud Sarzvdnr see Ravvu’i Sar^vdni. 

Daulat Khan, Y usuf-khail LudJ, Afghan, son of Tatar — is 
given Bhlra CiC. 382, 383 ; concerning hrs lands, .Author’s 
Note 383 ; a principal actor from 926 to 932 AH. 428 ; 
dreads Ibrahim IStdi 439 ; proffers allegiance to Babur 
(929?) 439, 440; his gift of an Indian fruit decides 

Babur to help him 440, 503 n. 6 ; his action causes the 
return to Kabul of Babur’s fourth expedition into Hindustan 
442 ; his strength and action 443-4 , his rumoured attack 
on Labor (932) 451, 453 ; negotiates with 'Alam Khan 
(931 ?) 455 -6 ; loses Milwat to ILibur (932) 459 ; his death 
461 ; his sons ‘All, Apaq, Dilauar q.v. ; his relations with 
Naiiak 461 n. 3 ; [t932 AH.- 1 526 a.d.J. 

Daulat-i-muhammad Kukuldash, see OutiQq -i-muhammad. 

Daulat-qadam ?— his son Mir Mughul q.v. 

Daulat-shah hj ardyini, author of the Ta^kn atu sh-shuard — 
at the battle of C'hlkman-saral (876) 46 n. 2 ; [t895 AH.- 
1490 AD. ?]. 

Daulat-sultan Khanim, Chaghatdl Chlngiz-khdnid, daughter 
of Vunas Khan and Shah Begun — particulars 24 ; her long 
family separation (907) 149; meets her brother Ahmad (908) 
159; married as a captive b\’ Timur Afiz-beg (909) 24; 
rejoins Bfibur (917) ih. and 358 n. 1 ; letters from her reacl^ 
Babur (925) 409 ; sends letters and gifts to him (932) 446. 

Dawa Khan, C haghatdi ChingJz-khdmd — mentioned in Vunas 
Khan’s genealog\^ 19; [t^96 AH.-l 306-7 Aix]. 

Dejal, the fdse Messiah 563 n. 1. 

Deo Sultan, see Div. 

Raja Dharmankat 6//^//7ur/ -stirs trouble (933) 539; lays 
siege to Guallar 557. 

Dharm-deo — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 
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Dilawar Khan Yusuf-khail Ludi, Afghan, son of Daulat 
Khan — ill-received by Ibrahim Lfidl (929?) 439; 

goes to Kabul to ask help from Babur 43^-40 ; im- 
pjisoned by his father (931) 442, 443; escapes and joins 
‘Alam Khan 455, 456 ; joins liabur 457, 461 ; location of 
his mother’s famil}^ 462 ; does not sit in Babur’s presence 
466 ; entrusted b}’ Babur with care for the corpse of Ibrahim 
474 n. 1; in the right w ing at Kanwa (933) 567 (here 
styled Khan-i-khananJ ; | f 946 AH-1539 AD.j. 

Dil-dar Begim (? ^^aiha-sultan 3rd daughter of Malimud 
Miran-shahi and Jkisha), wife of Babur — her unborn child 
forcibly adopted ^925) 347, and App. L; her son Alwar 
(Alur)’s death (935) 689 n. 5 ; particulars 712-4 ; her sons 
JJind-al and Alur, her daughters Gul-rang, Gul-chihra and 
Gul-badan qro. 

Dilpat Rao— killed at Kanw'a 573 ; [f933 ah.~1527 ad.]. 

Div Sultan Kuinlil Deoj — recaptures Baikh (cir. 91 9) 363 ; 

particulars 635 n. 2 ; his servant describes the battle of Jam 
(935) 635-6. 

Diwa Hindu, son of Siktu — w^aits on Babur in Bhira (925) 
382 ; made [irisoner and rans()med 399. 

Diwana jaina-b(\f- — put to retaliatory death 73 ; [f903 AH.- 
1497 AD.]. 

Baba Dost — put in charge of Ifumayun’s Trans- Indus district 
(925) 391 ; convews wine to Bilbur’s camp (933) 551 (here 
sue hi)} 

Dost, son of Muhammad Baqir— drunk (925) 415. 

Dost-anjuP^ Shaikh, son of Baba ‘Ah — left in charge of 
Ghazni (911) 307. 

Dost Beg: Jlhughu/, S(U) of Baba Qashqa and brother (p. 588) of 
Shah Muhammad — at a social gatliering and sent to Bhira 
388 (here niuhrdar) ; made a dhvan {9?>2) 476 ; in charge of 
Biana (933) 5v39 and made its shiqddr 579 (here Lord-of-the 
Gate) ; in the right centre at Kanwa 565, 569 ; waits on 
Babur 581 ; pursues rebcls( 934) 601 (here Dost-i-muhammad); 
in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 673 ; for his kinsmen see 
s,n. Baba Qashqa. 

Khwaja Dost-i-khawand — lets him.self dowm over the wall of 
Qandahar (913) 343 ; at boat-parties (925) 385, 388 ; comes 

* He may be Hamida-banu’s father and, if so, became grandfather of Akbar. 

* Ilminsky, anlu, Erskine, aftgih. Daulat-shah mentions a Muhammad Shah 

anjif (see Brown’s ed. Index s.n.). 
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from Kabul to Agra (933) 544 ; in the left-centre at Kanwa 
565 ; sent on Babur’s family affairs to Humayun in 
Badakhshan (934) 603 ; delayed in Kabul till Kamran’s 
arrival 618 and nn. 2-6 ; his letters reach ]iabur(935j 618. 

Dost-kildi Mughiil — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Dost-i-nasir Be^ — Dost Beg — (Nasirs Dost), son of Nasir — 
enters Babur’s service (904) 103 ; on service (906) 131, (908) 
163, 165 ; one of three standing by Babur 166, 167, 396 ; 
with him at Akhsi 174, 396; one of the eight in the flight 
177, 396 ; at the recapture of Kabul (912) 315 ; in the left 
centre at Qandahar (91 3) 335, 338 ; at Tashkmt (91 8)SD»^ 356 
n. 1, Wtr- 358, 396-7 ; opposing rebels (921) 364, 397 ; 

leading the left at Bajaur (925) 368 (here first styled Beg), 
369, 370, 397 ; his revenue work 384 ; at wine parties 387, 
388 ; at Parhala 390 ; attacked by fever 394 ; his death and 
his burial at Ghazni 395-6; his brother Mirim q.v. ; particulars 
395-7 ; [t925 A}i.-1519 ad.]. 

Dost Sar-i-pidi, plada and (later) /(vVze/f/ — attacks 13abur blindly 
(912) 316--7 ; wounded (913) 324; [t913 AII.-1507 AD.]. 

Dost-i-yasin-khair — wrestles well with eight in successive 
(935) 653 ; 656. 

Dudu Bibi, widow of Bihar Khan Bihdri — news of her bringing 
her son to Babur (935) 664 ; encouraging letters sent to her 
665 ; Sher Khan Sur her co-guardian for her son 664 n. 2 ; 
her son Jalalu’d-din Nuhd^ii q.v. 


Faghfur Diwan — on service (933) 551 ; his servants sent for 
fruit to Kabul (935) 687. Hai. MS. reads Maghfur. 

Fajji Gdgldni, Afghdn — guides Babur’s first passage of the 
Khaibar (910) 229. 

Fakhru’n-nisa’, daughter of Babur and ‘Ayisha — died an 
infant 35-6, 136; [t906 All.- 1 500-1 ad.]. 

Faqi-i-‘ali — reprieved (914) 345 ; with Babur and left in charge 
of Balkh (923) 463 ; left in charge of Qila‘i-zafar by 
Humayun (936) 695. 

Farid Khan Nukdni, Afghdn, son of Nasir — writes dutifullv 
to Babur (935) 659. 

Faridun, (an ancient Shah of Persia) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Faridun-i-husain Mirza Bdi^gard Timurid, son of Husain 
and Mlngil — particulars 263, 269; [t915 AH. -1509 ad.]. 
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Faridun qabvzi — summoned by Babur (935) 617. 

Mulla Farrukh— placed on Babur’s left at a feast (935) 631 ; 
gifts made to him 632. 

Farrukh A^ghfm — surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzai to Babur (911) 
248 9. 

Mirza Farrukh AiighldqchL son of Hasan— mentioned for his 
qualities 279. 

Farrukh-i-husain Mirza, Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Papa — particulars 264 ; [4915 
1509 AD.]. 

Farrukh-zad Beg—Babur dismounts in his garden at Qanda- 
har r913) 337. 

Faruq, son of Babur and Mahim — his birth (932j announced 
to Babur (933) 536, 689 n. 5 ; [933 AIL - 1526-7 AD.]. 

Fath Khan Sarwdni Kiian-i-jahan, son of ‘Azim-humayun — 
is escorted to Babur ^,932) 534 ; well-received (933 j 537 ; 
liis hereditar)' title su[)crscded ib. ; invited to a wine-purty ib. ; 
5-crving Mahmud /.//('// (935 j 652; his son Mahrniid q-i\\ 
?a kinsman Daud q.iK 

Fatima-sultan Agha M ughul—^w^^. wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirdn-sJidhl 17, 24 ; their son. Jahangir q.v. 

Fatima - sultan Begim Bdi-qard Tluiurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of ljusain and Mingli — particulars 266 ; her 
liusband ^'adgar-i-farrukh ; [+beforc91 1 AM. 

-1505 AD.]. 

Fazil Kukuldash — serving Shah Beg ArgJiun (910) 238; 

a gCKJcl account of him named 443 ; his death a crusliing 
grief to .Shah J^eg ib. ; [t930 AH. -1514 ailJ. 

Fazil Tarkhan— -a Turkistan merchant created a Tarkhan by 
vShaibani, [Author’s Note] 1 xT3 ; his death ib.\ [906 AH.~ 
1500 AD.]. 

Fazli, sec Darwesh-i-inuhammad. 

Ferdinand the Catholic his action in 1504 i9l0 ah.) 187 
n. 2 (Ifrskine). 

Firuza Begim Qdnjut, wife of Mansur Bdi-qard her Timurid 
ancestry 256 ; her children Bai-qara (li), Husain, i\ka and 
Badka q.v. ; ([t874 AH.- 1469-70 AD.]. 

Firuz Khan dfra'a/f-- reprieved (932) 477-8. 

Firuz Khan, Sdrang-khdni, Afghan — on Ibrahim Ludis 
service 527 ; waits on Babur (932) 527, and on his sei vice 530. 
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Sultan Firuz Shah, Tiighluq Turk — his servants’ dynasties 
481, 482 ; his relations with the rulers of Malwa 482 (where 
in n. 3 for “ Gujrat ” read Malwa) ; [fTQO AM. -1388 AD.]. 
Firuz Shah Beg— his grandson ‘Abdu’l-khaliq q.v. 


Gadai Balal — rejoins l^alnir (913) 330-1. 

Gadai bihjat — misbehaves (925) 414. 

Gadai Taghai — shares a confection (925) 375 ; at social gather- 
ings 385, 7, 8, 400, 412 ; rides carrying a full pitcher 386; 
out with Babur 404 ; removes a misbehaving namesake 414. 

Gauhar-shad Begim, wife of SlKlh-rukh Tiimlrtd — Babur 
visits her college and tomb (912 )305 , [t^ol ah. -1457 AD.]. 

Gauhar-shad Begim Mirdn-shahJ I'h^iurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — visited by Ikabur (935j 616. 

Mir Gesu — finds chronogram identical with Shaikh Zain’s 575. 

Apaq Ghazi Khan Turk, son of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg — 
particulars 382 ; his brothers Baba Kabuli and Darya Khan, 
liis son ‘Ah and his relation Nazar-i-‘ah Ttirk q.v. 

Apaq Ghazi Khan Y usuf-khaiL Lildl Afghdji, son of Daulat 
Khan — wr arrested by Ikibur (930) 442 ; moves against 
l^abur (932; 451, 453; not trusted 455; agrees to help 
‘y\lain Khan 455 6 ; receives him ill on defeat 457-8 ; 
pursued f(-)r ikiliiir 458, 460, 461, 462, 463 ; J^abur’s reprodch 
for his abandonment of his family 460-1 ; his forts in the 
Dun 462 ; his lil^rary less valuable than was expected by 
Babur 460 ; In’s kinsman Haji Khan and his own son 465. 

Ghiyas, a buffoon 400 (wheie erroneously Ghias). 

Mir Ghiyas, building entrusted to him (935) 642. 

Mir Ghiyas Taghai Kunji Mugkill, hiothcr of ‘Ali-dost — 
particulars 28 ; enters the Khan ('Mahmud)’s service (899) 
28, 32 ; [t before 914 AH.- 1507- 8 AD.]. 

Amir Ghiyasu’d-din, patron of Khwand - amir and 

supposed ally of Babur- — killed in Herat (927) 432. 

Ghiyasu’d-din, nephew of Kh wand-amir — swr~ conveys the 
keys of Qandahar to Babur (928) 432, 435, 436. 

Sultan Ghiyasu’d-din Balban — Babur visits his tomb (932) 
475 ; [t686 AH.-1287 ad.]. 

Ghiyasu’d-din qiirchi — takes campaigning orders to Junaid 
Barlds (935) 628 ; returns to Court 636 ; 4akes orders to the 
Eastern amirs- 638. 
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Qliulam-i-‘ali~ ret urns from taking Babur’s three articles to 
Nasrat Shah (935) 676. 

Ghulam bacha, a musician — heard by Babur in Herat (912) 

303. 

Qhulam-i-shadi, a musician — particulars 292 ; his younger 
brother Ghulam bacha q.v. 

Mulla Qhulam Yasaival — makes an emplacement for the 
Ghazi mortar (935) 670 ; sent to collect the Bihar tribute 676. 

Ghuri Barlas — on Babur’s service (905) 125 ; in the left wing 
at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 336 ; [fO 1 9 All.~l 513 AD.J. 

Giijur K.han — ordered on service (935) 638. 

Gul-badan Begim Miran - shahl Timur id, B arias Turk, 
daughter of Babur and l>)il-dar — her birth (929 or 930) 
and her book {cir. 995) 441 ; her jourjie>' to Agra (935) 650 
n. 2 ; her parentage 712 ; [flOll AH. 1603 Al>.]. 

Gul-barg Barlas Jlirk, (laughter of Khalifa — 3*^ betrothed (?) 
to Shah Hasan ArgJiun (924- 5) v366 ; married (930) 443. 

Gul-chihra Begim, full sister of Gul-badan supra — her 
marriage with Tukhta-bugha ChaghaidI 705 n. 1, 708; her 
paia- ntage 712; perhaps the mother of Salima Chaqdmani 
7lA. 

Gul-rang Begim M irdu-shdhJ Timnrid, Barlas lighter 

of l^abur and Dil-dar — born in Khuast (920)363; 
SW“ married to Aisan-timur ChaghaidI (937 ) 705 n. 1, 708 ; 
parentage 712. 

G'll-rukh Begim Btgrhik, wife of 13abur — with Babur on 
the Trans-oxus campaign (916-20) 358; particulars 712; 
her sons Kamran and ‘Askari and her V.)r()ther (?) Sultan ‘All 
Mirza (raghal ^.7*. 

Mirak Qur diwdn (or Kur) captured b\' Shai ban! (913) 32S. 

Shaikh Ai)u’l-fath Quran (G’huran)— serving Babur (932) 526, 
528-9, (933) 539, 567, (934) 590 ; in the right w ing at Kanwa 
(933) 567 ; host to 13abur in Kul (Koel) (934) 587 ; takes 
lotus'scecks to him 666 ; sends him grapes (935; 686 ; given 
Guahar (936) 688, 690 ; holds it till P)abur’s death 

6S>2 n. 1. 

Habiba-sultan Begim Arghfin, wife of Ahmad Mirdn-shdht 
— particulars 36, 37 ; arranges her daughter Ma’surna’s 
marriage with Babur (912) 306, (913) 330. 
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Habiba-sultan Khanish Dilghldt, daughter of Muhammad 
Husain and Khub-nigar Chaghatdi- -her marriages 21-Z ; 
depends on Babur (917) 22. 

Hafiz Haji, a musician — heard by Babur in Heri (91 2) 303. 

Hafiz kabar-kdtib — his brother conveys Babur’s earliest Diwan 
to Samarkand (92vS) 482 ; at a feast (935) 631, 632, 

Hafiz Mirak— composes an inscription (913) 343: 

Hafiz-i-muhammad Beg Dulddz Barlds — partiL,ulars 25 ; in 
Aura-tipa (893) 17, 25 ; joint-guardian of Mirza Khan 
(905) 25, 122; liis death 26; his sons Muhammad viJskin 
and Tahii q.v. ■ his (?) Char-bagh 108; 909-10 \n.- 

1504 Ai). ]. 

Khwaja Shamsu’d-din Muhammad Hafi« SbJulzI — jjarodied 
(910) 201 ; [t791 AH.-1389 aik]. 

Hafii? Tdshkindi — gifts made to him (935) 632. 

Haibat Khan karg-anddz, Hindustani — leaves l^al^iir (933) 

557. 

Haibat Khan Samandi — perhaps the provider of matter 
to fill the lacuna of 936 All., 693. 

Mulla Haidar — his sons ‘Abdu’l-minan and Mumin q,v. 

Haidar 'A/amddr — on Babur’s service (925) 383, (926) 421. 

Haidar-‘ali Sultan Bajauri — obeys custom in testing his 
dead mother’s virtue 212 ; his Gibrl fort taken by Babur 
r924) 366, 7, 8. 

Haidar Kukuldash Varagi Mugkul, Mahmud Khan’s ‘‘looser 
and binder — defeated 35, (900) and killed 52, 111-2 ; his 
garden 54 ; his son Banda-i-‘ah and a descendant (?) Husain 
Ydraji q.v, 

Haidar-Mirza Bdi-qard I'iiziurid, Barlds Turk, son of Husain 
and Payanda-sultan — his Miran-sliahi betrothal at Hi.sar 
(901) 48, 61; rejoins his father opportunely (903) 261; 
particulars 263 ; his wife Bega q.v. ; [4908 AH.-l 502-3 AD.]. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza Kurkan Dughldt, author of the 
Tdrikhd-rashidi — particulars 21-2,^ 348; takes refuge 
with Babur (916) 350 ; pr* his first battle (91 7) 353 ; ill 
when Krd-i-malik was fought (918) 357-8; goes to Sa‘id 
Khan in Kashgar 22, 362 ; on Sa‘id’.s service (933) 590, (936) 
695-6 ; [4958 AH.-l 551 ad.], 

* On p. 22 n. 2 delete “ C/iai^/ia/dt on grounds given in Additional 

Note, I’uge 22. 
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Haidar-i-qasim Beg Kohbur Chaghaidi — father of Abu’l- 
qasim, Ahmad-i-qasim and Quch (Quj) Beg q.v. 

Haidar-quli— on AuzQn Hasan’s service (904) 102. 

Haidar-quli, servant of Khwaja Kalan — on service (932) 467 ; 
mentioned by Babur in writing to the Khwaja (935) 648. 

Haidar rikdhddr — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; his 
son Muhammad ‘All q.v. 

Haidar tdqJ — his garden near Kabul 198 n. 1. 

Haji Ghazi Manghit — sent to help Babur (904) 101 where in 
n. 3 add Vambtiry’s Note 29 to the references. 

Haji (‘All) Khan Yusuf -khail Ludl Afghan — acting with 
‘Alain Khan Ltld I {92*2) 445-6-7. 

Haji piada— killed at the Lovers’-cave 68 ; [902 AH. -1497 AD,]. 

Haji Pir bakdwal — negociates for Husain Bdi-qard with the 
Hisar begs (901) 61. 

Halahil — on service (925) 391, (925) 638. 

Halwachi Tarkhan Arghun — engages Babur’s left wing at 
Qandahar (913) 3v36. 

Sayyid Mir Hamah — gets the better of two traitors (932-3) 
546 ; receives head-money (933) 546 ; in the right wing at 
Kanwa 566. 

Hamid Khan K has a- khail Sdrang - khdnt Lildi — opposes 
Babur (932) 465 ; defeated by Humayun 466 ; defeated 
(633) 540 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Hamusi, son of Diwa — sent to make a Hindu pact with 
Sanga’s son (935) 616. 

Amir Hamza — a poem mentioned imitating that in which he is 
celebrated 280; [13 ah. -625 Ai>.]. 

Hamza Beg q^iichin, son of Qasim and a daughter of Banda-i- 
‘ali — his wedding gifts to J^abur on his marriage with 
Khalifa’s daughter (925) 400 ; joins Babur on summons 
from Qunduz 406, 410. 

Hamza Bi Mangfit Afizbeg — defeated, when raiding, by 
Babur’s men (910) 195. 

Hamza Khan, Malik of ‘Ali-shang — made over to the avengers 
of blood (926) 425 ; [1926 AH.-l 520 ad.]. 

Hamza Sultan Auzbeg — his various service 58, 59, 131 ; 
defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58 ; enters Babur’s 
service 59 ; given leave 64 ; his Mughuls rebel against Babur 
(904) 105; serving ShaibanI (906) 131, 139, (910) 244; 
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holding Hisar and comes out against l^abur (916) 352 ; 
defeated at Pul-i-sangin and put to death by Babur (917) 18, 
37, 262, 353 ; his defeat announced to Isma‘il Safawi 354 ; 
his sons in the battle of Jam (935) 022 ; his sons ‘Abdu’b 
latif and Mamfiq q.v., his Miran-shahi wife 37 ; [f9l7 AH.- 
1511 AD.]. 

Haq*dad, headman of Dur-nama — makes offering of his garden 
to Babur (926) 420. 

Haq-nazar- -finds the body of his nephew (Nuyan) Kukuldash 
(907) 152. 

Haq-nuzir chapa — to punish his raid, beyond the power of 
the Herat Mirzas (912) 300. 

Harunu’r-rashid Khalifa — his second son Mamun Khalifa 
(d. 218 AH.) 79 ; [t193 AH.-809 ad.]. 

Ustad Hasan-i-‘ali— orders given for the completion of work 
he had begun in Kabul (935) 646-7. 

Hasan-i-‘ali Chagliatal — receives a pargana (935) 689. 

Hasan-i-‘ali CJiaghatai, son of ‘Ali {g.v .) — particulars 

278, 286 ; meets Babur (912) 299 ; his poet-sister 286 n. 1 ; 
[+925 AH.-1519 AD.]. 

Sayyid Hasan AttgHldqchi ]\fiighul, son of Murad — particulars 
279; serving Babur (917) 279; his son Farrukh q.v.\ 
[+918 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

Hasan Barlds — his rough dealing with Babur (910) 194. 

Shah Hasan Beg: Arghun, .son of Shah (Shuja‘) Beg — 
quarrels with his father and goes to Babur (924) 365, 
430 ; his betrothal (?) to Gul-barg (924-6) 366 and 
marriage (930) 443 ; in the left centre at l^ajaur (925) 369 ; 
sent to claim ancient lands of the Turks 383-4 ; is successful 
388 ; out with Babur 395 ; gifts to him ib. 414, 584 ; social 
matters 400, 7, 10, 12; Babur sends him a quatrain 401 ; 
[see s.n, Shah-zada), a principal actc^r between 930 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his attack on Multan 437, 442 and sji. 
‘Askari ; accedes in Sind (930) 443 ; reads the khutba for 
Babur 430 ; his envoy to Babur (935) 632 ; [+962 AH.- 
1555 AD.]. 

Hasan Chalabi — Tahmasp Safmins envo\' to Babur (935), 
arrives late 631, 632 n. 3, 641 ; I^abur accepts excuse for 
his delay 649 ; Babur’s envoy accompanies him on his return 
641 ; his servant gives J^abur an account of the battle of 
Jam 649. 
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Hasan-dikcha of Akhsi — supports Babur (904) 101. 

Hasan-i-khalifa, son of Nizamu’d-din ‘All — sent on service 
679. 

Hasan Khan Bdrlwdl Hindustdni — leaves Babur for Sanga 
(933) 557. 

Hasan Khan Daryd-khdni, son of Darya Khan son of Mir 
‘All Beg — on service for Babur (933) 582 ; in the battle of 
the Ghogra (935) 669 ; pursuing rebels 678. 

Hasan-i-makan, loses Kandar to Sanga (932) 529-30. 

Hasan Khan Mewdti — his change of capital (930) 578 ; his 
opposition to Babur (932) 523 and n. 3, (933) 545, 547 ; 
his force at Kanvva 562 and death 573 ; Bairam Khan’s 
remarks on him 523 n. 3 ; his son Nahar q.v. ; [^933 All.- 
1527 AD.J. 

Hasan Nabira, grandson of Muhammad Sighal — waits on 
Babur (902) 66 ; captures his elder brother (903) 72 ; leaves 
‘Ah for Mirza Khan (905) 122 ; goes as envoy (?) to Babur 
from Mirza Khan (925) 415 ; his elder brother Muhammad 
Qasim Nabira q.v. 

Mulla Hasan sarrdf — given custody of gifts for Kabul (932) 525. 

Hasan sharbatchi — helps Bai-sunghar Mirdn-shdhVs escape 
^;01)62. 

Hasan-i-yaq‘ub Beg, son of Nuyan Beg? — particulars 26; 
supports Babur (899) 30, 31 ; his appointments 32 ; shows 
disloyalty (900) 43; his death 44; his sobriquet Nuyan’s 
Hasan 273 ; [fOOO AH.- 1494 AD.]. 

Malik Hast Janjiiha — receives an envoy from Babur (925) 380 ; 
serving Babur 380, 389 ; his injuries from Hati Kakar 

Hati Kakar — particulars 387 ; his misdeeds provoke punish- 
ment (925) 387, 9, 91 ; abandons Parhala 390 ; sends Babur 
tribute and is sent an envT>y 391-2 ; referred to 452. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Hatifi, nephew of Jam! — particulars 288. 

Hatim qurchi — promoted to be qm'-begi (911) 252; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Hazaraspi, see Pir-i-muhammad. 

Henry VII of England— his Intercursus mains contemporary 
with 910 AH. 187 n. 2. 

Henry of Navarre — his difficulties, as to creed, less 

than those of Babur in 917 AH.-1511 AD., 356. 

Hilali, sec Badru’d-dm Hildit 
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Abu’l-nasir Muhammad Hind-al Mirza Mirdn-shahi Thnuridy 
Barlds Turk^son of Babur and Dil-dar — his pre-natal adoption 
(925) 374 ; meaning of his name Hind-al 385 ; gifts to him 
or his servants 522, (935) 633, 642 ; the Wdlidiyyah-risdla ana 
Hindustan verses sent to him 642 ; under summons to Hind 
645, 696 ; sent by Humayun to Qila‘-i-^afar (936) 

695 ; referred to 697 ; waits on his father in Labor 699 ; 

his dying father’s wish to see him (937) 708 ; his escort 
of Babur’s family in 946 AH. referred to 710; [t958 ah.- 
1551 AD.]. 

Hindi — Mindi, — Mahndi, see Mahndi. 

Hindu Seg* quchln — leaves ‘Ali J\TFrdn-shd/ii for Mirza Khan 
(905)122; sent to raid Panj-kura (925) 374; in Bhira (386-8; 
leaves it 399 ; out with Babur 403 ; serving under Humayun 
(932) 465-6, 528-9 ; in the right wing at Panipat 472 and at 
Kanwa (933) 566 and n. 2, 569 ; escorts Mahim from Kabul 
(935) 687 ; sent to Sarnbhal ih. ; waits on Babur ib. and n. 2, 
689 ; his mosque in Sarnbhal 687 n. 2. 

Hulaku KJian Ail-kJtdni {Jl-khdni) — referred to 79; 
[t663 AH.-1264 AD.]. 

Hul-hul Aniga—a woman drinker 417. 

Nasiru’d-din Muhammad Humayun Mirza Mirdn-shdhJ 
Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son of Babur and Mahirn — his birth 
(91 3) 344; his mother’s parentage 344 n. 3, ur 7 1 2-3 ; death 
of elder brethren referred to 374 ; a Trans-indus district given 
to him (925) 391 ; carried in haste to meet his father 395 ; 
makes a good shot 417; prefers not to go to Lamghan (926) 
421 ; wr appointed to Badakhshan (927) 427 ; with his father 
in theTrans-oxus campaign(916-20)358 ; his delay in joining 
the Hindustan expedition (932)444,446 n. 3, 447; a desertion 
from him 545 ; first sight of a rhinoceros 451 ; books given to 
him at Milvvat 460 ; his story-teller killed zb. ; a successful 
first military affair 466-7 ; on service 471 ; in the right wing 
at Panipat 472 ; sent to take possession of Agra 475, 476, 
526 ; becomes owner of the Koh-i-nur 477 ; receives Sarnbhal 
and other gifts 522, 7, 8 ; appointed against the Eastern 
Afghans, his campaign 534, 544 ; mentioned in connec^tion 
with the title ‘A^.am-humayun (933) 537 ; his return to Agra 
544 ; his dislike of wine 545 ; in the right wing at Kanwa 566, 
568-9 ; his departure for Kabul (and Badakhshan) 579-80 ; 
misappropriates treasure 583, ur 695 n. 1 ; a daughter born 
(934 or 5) 618 ; his father’s messenger, detained a year by 
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him, arrives in Agra (935) 621, 626 ; birth of a son (934) 621, 
624-5 ; letter to him from his father quoted 624-27 ; ordered 
to act with Kamran against the Auzbegs 625-6 ; news of his 
action reaches Babur 639, 640 ; gifts sent to him on his son’s 
birth and with them the Wdlidiyj^ah-rzsdla diud the Hindustan 
poems 642 ; topics of a letter to him enumerated 645 ; the 
letter despatched 649 ; gifts from him to his father 687 ; a 
family tradition that his father wished to abdicate in his favour 
689 n. 5 ; misery of his creation 692 ; concerning a plan 
to set him aside from the succession 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 
692-3, 702-7 ; deserts his post in Radakhshan (936) 

694 ; its sequel 695, 6, 7-8 ; ordered by his father to Sambhal 
697 ; his illness and his father’s self-surrender (937)701-2 ; 
goes back to Sarnbhal 702 ; summoned and is declared 
successor at his father’s last audience 708; [fOOvS ah.- 
1556 AD.]/ 

Baba Husain— his murder of Aulugh Beg Shdh-rukhi r853) 
85 and n. 3.^ 

Maulana Shaikh Husain— particulars 283-4. 

Husain AikrakiJ) (or Hasan) — receives the Chln-ab country 
from Babur (925) 386 ; misbehaves (926) 423. 

Sayyid Husain Akbar TinnizI, a maternal relative of Maskld 
Mndn-slidhi — attacks the fugitive Bai-sunghar (903) 74 : 
out with Babur (910) 234 ; suspected 239 ; in the left wing 
at Qandaliar (913) 334. 

Sultan Husain Arghdn Qurd-kull — particulars 40; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; his great-niece 
Ma'suma a wife of Ikabur 36. 

Husain Aqa Sistchii — in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 5oo. 

Husain \iudi, lutanist of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 292 ; 
owed his training to ‘Ali-shcr Nazvdi 212. 

Shah Husain dakhshl— Babur news of a success (9v35)685. 

Khwaja Husain Beg:, brotlier of Auzun Hasan — particulars 26 ; 
his daughter a wife of ‘Umar Shaikh 24, 146 n. 3 ; leaves 
Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; fights for Babur 
at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; one of eight in 
the flight from Akhsi (908) 177 (here Khwaja Husaini) ; his 
lameness causes him to leave Babur 1 78; sends Labor revenues 

^ For Ilumayun’s annotation of the Babur nama, see General Index s.7i, 

Ilumayun’s Notes. 

* For a con eetion rtf dates, see s.tt. ACtlfigli Beg. 
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to Kabul (932) 446 ; waits on Babur 458 ; on service (933) 
549 (here Mulla Husain) ; in the left centre at Kanvva 566. 

Shah Husain chuhra, a brave of Husain Bdi-qard — left in 
Balkh (902) 70. 

Sultan Husain Dughldt — ^joins Babur (901) 58-9; conspires 
against Tambal (907) 154; sent by The Khan (Mahmud) 
to help Babur (908) 161. 

Husain Ghaini — a punitive force sent against him (911) 253. 

Husain-i-hasan— out with Babur (925) 403 ; killed and avenged 
‘ 404, 405‘; [t925 AH.-1519 ad.]. 

Maulana Shah Husain Kdmiy a poet — particulars 290. 

Kashifi — his omission from Babur’s list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1. 

Husain Khan LasJikar (?) Jla^fr — writes from Nasrat Shah, 
accepting Babur’s three articles (935) 676. 

Sultan Husain Mirza Bdl-qard Timilrid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Mansur — defeats Mahmud Mirdyi-shdht (865) 46, 259 and 
(876) 260 ; his relations with Nawa’i 33, 272 ; his campaign 
against Khusrau Shah (901) 57, 58-61, 130 ; his dissensions 
with his sons 61, 69, (902) 68-70, 260, (903) 94-5; his 
capture of Her! (875) compared with Babur’s of Samarkand 
(906) 1 34-0 ; does not help Babur against Shaibani 1 38, 1 45 ; 
asks Babur’s help against him (910) 190-1, (911) 255 ; his 
death 256, and burial 293 ; particulars of his life and court 
256-292 : — (personal 256 — amirs 270 — sadrs 280 — wazirs, 
etc. 281 — poets 286 — artists 291) — his dealings witli Zii n- 
nun Arghd)! and Khusrau Shah 274 ; his kindness to Mas‘ud 
Mirdn-shdhi (903) 93, 95 ; his disorder! hi nance Office 
281-2 ; delays a pilgrim 284, his cop)’ist 291 ; his splendid 
rule 300 ; his buildings 305 ; his relation Nuyan Beg Th'niL^i' 
273 \ Babur writes to him in ignorance of his death (91 2) 293 ; 
Babur’s comments on him 60, 191, 225 ; a poem mistakenly 
attributed to him 281; f|91 1 Air.-1506 ad.J. 

Sultan Husain Mirza Mlnhi-shdlu, son of Mahmud and a 
TirmTzI wife — his death {(ct. 1 3) in his father’s lifetime, 47, 1 10. 

Mir Husain inii'amuiai Nishdpuri — particulars 288 and n. 7 ; 
[•j'904 AH .-1498 -9 AD.]. 

Husain Khan NukdnJ Afghan — holding RaprI and not sub- 
missive to Babur (932) 523 ; abandons it 530 ; takes it again 
(933; 557 ; drowned in flight 582 ; [t933 ah,- 1527 ad.J. 
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Sultan Husain maternal grandfather of Husain Bduqard 

— his Timurid descent 256 n. 5. 

Shah Mir Husain Qdrl{4q — waits on Babur (925) 403 (here var. 
Hasan) 409 ; sent to Bajaur (926) 422 ; meets Babur on 
his road 423 ; in charge of ir.ipedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed 
to raid from Milwat 464 ; fighting for Babur 468, 471 ; in 
the left wing at Panipat 472 ; posted in J unpur (933) 544. 

Husain-i Shaikh Timur — particulars 273 (where in n. 2 read 
grancl(“ father ”). 

Suitan Husain Sharqi — rise and fall of his dynasty 481 ; 
[1905 AH.- 1500 AD.]. 

Shah Husain Ydragi Mughul Ghanchi — in the left wing at 
Panipat (932) 472, and at Kanwa (933) 567 ; on service 530. 

Husamu’d-din ‘Ali Bmids, .son of Khalifa — on service (934) 
601 ; waits on Babur (935) 687. 


Ibn-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and Papa — parentage 265 ; joins his brothers against 
Shaibani (912) 296; fails in etiquette. when meeting Babur 
297 ; his place at a reception 298 ; goes back_to his districts 
Tun and (Jain 301 ; mentioned 331 ; the poet Ahl his servant 
289; [1919 aii.-1513 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Ata (b'ather Abraham) — his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Ibrahim Beg Begchlk, brother of Ayub— in the right wing at 
Qandaliar '^913) 334. 

Mir Ibrahim Btgeink -iights and kills a guardian of ‘Umar 
Shaikh Mirdu-shdhI (nr. 870) 25. 

Ibrahim C/mg//aUri Husain Bdi-qard 279,^ 689 n. 4. 

Ibrahim chuhra — ^conve}\s a quatrain of Babur’s (925) 401. 

Ibrahim Du /dal luirlds — particulars 274. 

Sultan Ibrahim G haznaivi- — his tomb 21 8 ; [4492 AH.- 1098 AD.J. 

Ibrahim-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Tiuiurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Husain — particulars 265 ; on his father’s service (901) 57 ; 
receiv’es Balkh (902) 70; besieged (903) 93-4; [t9t0 AH. 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Jdni — fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; one of 
three Ibrahims killed there 141 , 624 n. 1 ; his son Chilma q.v. ; 
[t906 AH.-1501 AD,]. 

‘ On p. 279 1. 3 from foot read “There was also Ibrahim Chaghatii^^ after 

“ Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza”. 
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Mir Ibrahim qdnunl — waits on Babur (935) 605 ; his kinsman 
Yunas-i-‘ali q.v. 

Sultan Ibrahim Sahu-khail Liidi Afghan, son of Sikandar — 
Babur sends him a goshawk and asks for the ancient 
lands of the Turk (925) 385 ; co-operation against him 
proffered to Babur by Sanga 426, 529 ; a principal actor 
m the years of the lamna from 926 to 932 AH. 427 ; no 
indication of Babur’s intending to attack him in 926 All. 429 ; 
his misdoing leads to appeal for Babur’s help (929) 439; 
defeats his uncle ‘Alam Khan (932) 456-7 ; Babur moves 
from the Dun against him 463 ; his military strength 463, 
470 ; imprisons humble men sent by l^abur 464 ; various 
news of him 465, 466-7 ; Babur’s estimate of him 470 ; 
defeated and killed at Panfpat 473-4, 630 n. 4 ; an Afghan 
account of Babur’s care for his corpse id. ; references to his 
rule in Gualiar 977, to the rebellion of his Eastern amirs 523, 
527, to his capture of Chandirl and defeat at Dhulpur by 
Sanga 593, to Babur’s route when he was defeated (932) 206, 
and to his “ prison-house ” 459 ; his resources contrasted with 
Babur’s 480; his treasure at an end (935) 617 ; his mother 
q.v. s.n. mother; his son sent to Kamran’s charge in Qandahar 
(933) 544 ; [1932 AH.-1526 ad.]. 

Ibrahim Saru Mingllgh Beg — Chdpuk — particulars [Author’s 
Note] 52 ; dislo}'al to Babur (900) 52 ; besieged and submits 
53 ; receive.s Shiraz (902) 66 ; remains with Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 ; on service (904) 101, 106 ; his man holds fast in 
A Osh 107 ; plundered by ‘Ali-dost (905) 119; w'aitson l^abur 
125; one of three Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja 
Kardzan) 139, 141 ; his brother Samad q.v, his good bowman 
66 ; [t906 AII.-1501 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Sultan Mirza Shdh-rukhi Timurid, Barlds I'urk, 
son of Sliah-rukh — his rule in Shiraz, death and successor 
(838) 20 ; referreri to 85 ; [1838 Ail.-1414-5 AD.]. 

Ibrahim Taghai Beg* l^egchik\ brother of A} Ob — wounded 
and nicknamed Chdpiik (902) 67 ; leaves Babur (903) 86 ; 
in Akhsi with Bayazid Itdrachi (908) 171 ; sent against 
Pap tb.\ arrests Bayazid 173-4; wounded but fights for 
Babur 174 ; soon falls behind in the flight from Akhsi 176 ; 
in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; holds Balkh for 
Babur (923) 463 n. 3 ; sent as Babur’s envoy to Auzbeg 
Khans and Sultans (935) 643. 
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Ibrahim Tarkhan Arghun — serving Husain Bdt-gard {90\) 
58 ; holding Shiraz (906) 130 ; reinforces Babur 131 ; one of 
tliree Ibrahims killed at Sar-i-pul 140-1 ; his brother Ahmad 
^.7'. ; [t906 AH -1301 AD.]. 

QazI Ikhtiyar— particulars 285 ; waits on Babur and examines 
the l^aburi script (912) 285 ; is instructed in the exposition 
of the Qoran by Shaibani (913) 329 ; [‘1*928 AH. -1521 AD,]. 

Ilias Khan, see Rustam. 

Shah ‘Imad ^hirdzi — brings Iklbur friendly letters from two 
amirs of Hind (932) 463. 

‘Imadu’d-din Mas‘ud ~an envoy of Jahangir Mirdn-shaJii to 
Tramontane clans (91 1-912) 296. 

‘ImaduT-mulk, a slave — strangles Sikandar Gujrdti (932) 535. 

Jmam-i-muhammad - Iklbur’s company drink at his house 
(925) 418 ; his master Khwaja Muhammad-amin q.v. 

Isan, see Aisan. 

Ishaq Ata (Fatlier Isaac) — his tomb in Turkistan 159. 

Iskandar, see Sikandar. 

Islim Barkis — particulars 276. 

IsmaTl chikna, see Chilma. 

IsniaTl Khan filwanJ {woX Jalivdiii ) — with ‘Alam Khiin Liidi 
(932) 456 ; deserts him 457 ; writes dutifully to Babur 464 ; 
sj)eal>:s of waiting on liirn (934 ? ) 680 ; does it (935) 677, 679. 

Isma/il Khan Yusuf-khail Lildk son of ‘Ali — parleys with 
lkd,)iir at Milwat (932 ; 459 ; de}>orted 461. 

Isma‘il Mita ~ Nasrat .Shah’s en\oy to Babur (935) 640-1, 
664 - 5. 

IsmaTl Safaiai \ 'lral\ .Shidi of Persia — reference to his capture 
of ‘Iraq (cir. 906 ) 280, 336 ; gives refuge to a fugitive Bai-qara 
(9 1 3 ;327 n. 5 ; hostilities begin between him and Shaibani 
(91 5)350 ; defeats Shaibani at Merv (916) 18, 318, Wr 350 ; 
sends Khan-/ada back to Ikibur 18, 352 ; asked by Babur 
f>r r^'inforec'inent (917; 352 4 ; his alliance dangerous 
for Iklbur 355 ; indication of his suzerain relation with 
Ikibur 355 ; a principal actor in the lacuna years from 
926 930, 427 ; liis relations with Shah Beg Arghun 

430; relations with Ikd^ur (927) 433-4 ; his death after 
defeat (930) 443 ; l.ord Bacon on his personal beauty 

443 n. 1 ; his son Tahmasp q.v. ; his (presumed) Bai-qara 
disciple in .ShiA heresy 262 ; [f9v30 AH. -1524 AD.]. 
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Ja^far Khwaja, son of Mahdi Khwaja and step-son of Babur’s 
sister Khan-zada — fills his father’s place in Etawa (933) 579, 
582 ; sent to collect boats (934) 598 ; pursues Biban and 
Bayazid (935) 682. 

Jahang^ir Barlds, son of Ibrahim and a Badakhshi Begim 
(T.R. trs. p. 108) — particulars 273; joint-governor of Kabul 
for Abu-sa‘id 270, 273. 

Jahang^ir Mirza Barlds Turk, eldest son of Timur — named 
in Aba-sa‘id’s genealogy 14 ; is given Samarkand by Timur 
85; his tomb in Kesh 83; his son Muhammad 78, 85; 
[t776 AH.-l 374-5 ad.]. 

Jahangir Mirza Mirdti-shdhi Tim nr id, Barlds Turk, son of 
‘Umar Shaikh and Fatima Mughfil — particulars 17 ; sent 
(a child) to reinforce an uncle (r/r. 895) and then betrothed 
48, 189 ; comes to Andijan after his father’s death (899) 32 ; 
Mughul. support for him against Babur (900) 43-4, (903) 
87-8, (904) 101 ; joins Tambal 103 ; a “worry” 104 ; defeated 
at Khuban (905) 113 ; waits on Babur 119 ; summoned for 
a Samarkand expedition 122 ; reinforces Babur (906) 138 ; 
a gift to him from the exiled Babur (907) 150 ; joins Babur 
(908) 173 ; acts again.st Babur’s wi.siies 173-4 ; flees in panic 
174-5; rumoured a prisoner 176; wr his occupation of 
Khujand (909?) 182 ; Babur rejects advice to dismiss him 
(910) 191 ; deference to him from Khusrau Shah 193; his 
part in occupying Kabul 198, 199 ; receives Ghazni 227 ; out 
with Babur 233-4, 235-6, 239 ; rejects counsel to betray him 
239 ; is Babur’s ho.st in Ghazni 240 ; his experiences in an 
earthquake (91 1) 247 ; insists on a move for Qalat-i-ghilzal 
248; waits on Babur and does service 252-3 ; his misconduct 
254 ; causes Babur to mobilize his troops 255 ; goes to Yaka- 
aulang (912) 294 ; the clans not supporting him, he goes to 
Her! with Babur 295-6 ; at social gatherings 298, 302 ; 
defeats his half-brother Nasir v321 ; his deAth 331 n. 3, 345 ; 
his widow brings their son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (913) 
331 ; [t912 or 913 AH.-l 507-^ AD.]. 

Nuru’d-din Muhammad Jahangir Padshah Mtran - s/idhi 
Timiirid, Barlds Tufk, son of Akbar — his work in Babur’s 
burial-ground 710 ; words of his made clear by Babur’s 501 
n. 6 ; mentioned concerning the tamghd 553 n. 1 ; [11037 AH.- 
1627 AD.]. 

Jahangrir Turkman — revolts in Badakhshan against the 
Auzbegs (910) 242; keeping his head up (913) 340. 
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Jahan-shah Barlds, son of Chaku — mentioned in his son 
Muhammad Baranduq’s genealogy 270. 

Jahan-shah Mirza Bardni, Qard-quiliiq Turkman — ruling in 
Tabriz while Yunas Chaghatdi stayed there 20; his sons 
defeated by the Aq-quiluq (872) 49 ; his son Muhammadi’s 
wife Pasha 49 ; ^ [t872 AH.-l 467-8 AD.]. 

Rai Jaipal Ldhori — a legend of his siege of Ghazni 219; 
\_^cir. 392 AH.-l 002 AD.]. 

Raja Jai-singh Jdipiirl — his astronomical instruments 79 n. 4 ; 
[tll56 AH.-l 743 AD.]. 

Jalal Elhan Jig-hat — waits on ‘Alam Khan Ludi (932) 456 and 
n. 4 ; his house in Dihli Babur’s quarters 476 ; his son ‘Alam 
Khan Kdlpi q.v. 

Jalal Khan Liidi, son of ‘Alam Khan — deserts his father (932) 
457 ; in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567 (where for “Jamal “ 
read Jalal). 

Jalal Tdshktndl — brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazid 
(935) 685. 

Jalalu’d-din Mahmud ndi — a flautist, heard in Herat (912) 
303. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Nfihdni — Jalal Khan, son of Bihar Khan 
and Dudu — one of three competitors for rule (935) 651 n. 5 ; 
writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; news of his and his mother’s 
coming 664; waits on Babur 676; receives revenue from 
Bihar 676. 

Maulana Jalalu’d-din Pnrdni — origin of his cognomen 306 ; 
his descendant Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa‘id/^/7m;/ q.v, ; ['[■862 AH.- 
1458 AD,]. 

Sultan Jalalu’d-din Shargi, son of Husain Shah — waits on 
Babur (935) 651 ; particulars 651 n. 5 ; his man abandons 
Benares 652 ; entertains Babur 652 ; his son styled Sultan ib. ; 
his gift of a boat to Babur 663 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 
669 ; on service 678. 

Shaikh Jamal Bdrtn Mughul — his son (?) Shaikh ‘All q.v. 

Shaikh Jamal Farm fill Afghan — deserts ‘Alam Khan (932) 
457 ; serving Babur (933) 551. 

Shaikh Jamali— at a feast (935) 631 ; conveys encouragement 
to Dudu Bib! 665-6. 


Addendum ; — p. 49 1 . 4 , read “wife’’ of Mubammadl “son” of Jahan-shah. 
ft. OF B. 51 765 
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Shaikh Jamalu’d-din Abu-sa^id Purdn — particulars vl06 n. 2 ; 
ill-treated by ShaibanI (913) 306 n. 2, 328; [t921 AH.- 
1515 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jamalu’d-din kkar^ Arghun — captor of Yunas Khan 
and Alsan-daulat Begim (T.R. trs. p. 94) — slain 35 ; 
[t877 AII.-1472-3 ad.]. 

Mir Jamalu’d-din muhaddas — particulars 284 ; [living 934-7 
AH.-l 527-31 AD.]. 

Shaikh Jami— ancestor of Akbar’s mother 623 n. 8. 

Jami, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman JdmL 

Jamshid, (an ancient ruler of Persia) — mentioned 85, 152. 

Mir Jan-airdi, retainer of Zu'n-nun A)'gJifin — sells provisions 
to Babur (912; 308. 

Janak — recites in Tiirki (912) 304. 

Janaka Kukuldash, (or Khanika) — escapes after Sar-i-pul 
(906) 141. 

Jan-i-‘ali“ murdered by ShaibanI (906) 127, 128 ; [t906 AH.- 
1 500 AD.]. 

Jan Beg* — in charge of impedimenta (932) 458 ; allowed leave 
for a raid 464; in a night-attack 471; in the left wing at 
l^anlpat 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567 (here Jan-i-muhammad 
Beg Ataka) ; on service (935) 682 (here JanI Beg). 

Mir Jan Dlwdn — ^his house in Qandahar reserved as loot for 
Na.sir Mirdn-shdhi (913) 338. 

Jani Beg Diilddi Barids Turk — particulars 37 (where nn. 2 
and 3 should be reversed). 

Jani Beg Sultan Khan Auzbeg - Shabd)i Chingiz - kkdn id — 
his two Miran-shahl marriages of conquest 1 8, 35 ; fights for 
ShaibanI at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 (where read Jani Beg Sultan) ; 
he and his sons at Jam (935) 622 ; flees to Merv 636 n. 2. 

Jan-i-hasan, Bdrin Mughul — sent to reinforce Babur (903)92, 
(908) 161,170. 

Jan-i-na^ir — answers a call-to-arms (925) 408. 

Mir Jan Samarkaudi- — his distasteful singing (912) 303. 

Jan-wafa Mirza— serving ShaibanI in Samarkand (906) 131; 
escapes on Babur’s success 13v3. 

Barlas Juki- brings Babur good news, a live Auzbeg, and a 
head (925) 408. 

Juha Sultan Taklu, Governor of Ispahan — with Tahmasp 
Sdfawi on the battle-field of Jam (935) 635. 
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Jiiji Khan Chingiz - khdnid — a Qazzak descendant men- 
tioned 23. 

Muhammad Juki Mirza Shah-rukJn Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of ‘Abdu’l-latif (t854) — mentioned as besieged by Abu- 
sa‘id Mirdn-shdhi 24 ; [t868 AH.- 1463-4 AD.]. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid) — particulars 276; his sons 
Nizamu’d-dm ‘All Khalifa and Junaid q.v. 

Sultan Junaid Barlds (or Junid), son of the last-entered — 
incites an attempt on Samarkand (900) 52, 111; serving 
Babur (932) 460,468, 471; in the left wing at Panipat 472 ; 
sent to help in occupying Dihli 475 ; given Dulpur 530-1; 
posted in Jilnpur (933) 544 ; in Kharid (935) 637 and n. 1; 
joins Babur late and is not received 667 ; gives local informa- 
tion 668 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 679, 
682 and n. 2 ; his wife Shahr-banu Mirdn-shdhi q.v. 


Kabuli Begim Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Barlds Turk — aban- 
doned by her husband Badi‘u’z-zaman Bdi-qard and captured 
by Shaibani (913) 328. 

Kahil sahib- i-qadam — gives his hor.se to l^abur (908) 1 74. 

Pahlawan Kalal— wrestles (935) 650. 

Kalantar of Dikh>kat (var. kdldntar and kildntar) — his house 
used by Babur (907) 150 ; his aged mother’s story ib. 

Kalimu'l'lah Shah Bahmiiii Afghdn — ruling the Dakkhin 
(932) 482. 

Kal-qashuq— put to retaliatory death (903) 73. 

Sayyid Kamal— serving Khusrau Shah (903) 96 (where for 
“Qasim” read Kama!). 

Kamal Khan Sdhit-khail Ludi Afghdn, son of ‘A lam Khan 
— in the left wing at Kanwa (933) 567. 

Kamal Khwaja— his birth-place Khujand 8 ; [t803 ah.- 
1400^1 AD.]. 

Kamal sharbatchi — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Pahlawan Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Badakhshi — in the right 
wing at Kanwa (933) 566. 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Husain particulars 280, 

281; sent as envoy to Shaibani (904) 145. 

Khwaja Kamalu’d-din Mahmud, retainer of Isma'il Safawi — 
with Babur after the defeat at Ghaj-davan (919) 362-3 ; 

919 AH.-1514 AD.]. 
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Kamalu’d-din Qiaq (var.) — lays before Babur complaint of 
the begs of the Balkh frontier (935) 649. 

Kamran Mirza Mirdn-shaJn Tiiniirid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Babur and Gul-rukh BegcJilk — the date of his birth 
App. J, XXXV ; taken on the Transoxus campaign 

(916-920) 358 ; carried in haste to meet his father (920) 395 ; 
joins his father 417 ; lll»^ the Mubin written for his instruction 
(928) 438 ; left in charge of Kabul and Qandahar (932) 
App. J, XXXV ; a letter from Babur to him ib. and App. L, 
xliii ; his copy of the Bdbur-jidina App. J, xxxv-vi ; gifts 
sent to him (932) 460, 522, 642 ; put in charge of Ibrahim 
LudVs son (933) 544 ; of his transfer to Multar (934-5) 
Wtt- 604, 605 n. 3, 645 ; of his proceedings in Kabul 618 ; 
his marriage to a cousin 619 ; the Walidiyyah-risdla, Hijidu- 
stan Poems and specimens of the 15aburi script sent to him 
642 ; heads of a letter to him 645, 646 ; meets Humfi) un 
in Kabul (935) 696 ; wr meets Babur in Labor (936) 699 : 

of his governments 699 ; later action in Multan 
and Labor (938) (which read for 935) 699 ; visits his 
father’s tomb near Agra (946) 709 ; [1964 All. -1556 AD.]. 

Kartku or GangQ — killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AII.-1527 AD.]. 

Karim-birdi— on Babur’s service (935) 661. 

Earim-dad Turkuidn — at a household party (906) 13J ; escapes 
from Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 141; one of four fighting 
with Babur (908) 166, 396 ; reprieved from a death sentence 
(914) 345. 

Karm-chand - acting for Hasan Mewati 545, 578 ; asks 
peace from Babur for Hasan’s son Nahar 578. 

Karm Singh— killed at Kanwa 573 ; [t933 AH.-1527 AD.]. 

Raja Kama Giidlidri, (or, Kirti), Turnvar Rajput — his build- 
ings in Gualiar 608 n. 3. 

Khadija Agha, and later, Begim, mistress of Abu-sa'id Mirdn- 
shdhi, wife of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 262, 268 ; her 
dominance 268, 292; visited in Heri by Babur (912) 301; 
at an entertainment to him v302 ; a suspicion against her v302 
n. 1; captured by Shaibani (913) 327 ; given for a traitor to 
loot 328 ; her daughter Aq Begim and sons Shah-i-gharib 
and Muzaffar-i-husain q.v. 

Khadija-sultan Begim Mirdn-shaki Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Abu’sald — (probably) seen by Babur in Her! 
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(91 2) 30 \ ; Babur visits her near Agra (934) 588 and in Agra 
Fort (935) 606, 616. 

Khaidar YdragI Miighul, son of Haidar Kukuldash — fights 
for Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139. 

Khalifa, see Ni^amu’d-dln ‘Ali Barlds. 

Khalil cJitiJira — a brave who fought well for Babur (904) 101. 

Khalil diwdna — on Auzun Hasan’s service (904) 102 (where 
for “ Diwan ” read diwana). 

Sultan Khalil Mirza, Mirdn-shdhi Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, son 
of Miran-shrdi — mentioned 262 n. 2 ; [*|'814 AII.-141 1-2 ad.]. 

Sultan Khalil Mirza Mirdn-shdhi {ut supra), son of Abu-sa‘ld 
— his daughter sole wife of Bal-sunghar Mirdn-shdhi 112. 

Khalil Sultan Chaghatdi Chingiz - khdnid, son of Ahmad, 
(Alacha Khan), full brother of Sa‘id — his son Baba Sultan q.v. 

Elhalil Sultan Jtdraji Mughiil, brother of Ahmad Tambal — 
holding Madu for Tarnbal (905) 109; captured ib., and 
released 119 ; surprises Aush 125; helps Babur against 
Shaibani (906) 138; killed at Sar i-pul 141; [t906 AH.™ 
1501 AT).]. 

Khalwi pidda (or Khalwa) — his spear-head bitten off by a tiger 
(92 5 J 393. 

The Khatib of Q,arshi--an envoy to Babur (910) 188. 

Knan-i-jahan, see Path Khan Sarwdni. 

Khan-i-jahan, a “'pagan ’’ — opposes Babur (933) 539 

Khan-quli, son of Bian-qull — leaves Baburin Samarkand (903) 
86 ; at a houseliold party (906) 131 (where read Khan-quli 
for “ Khan-i-quli ”) ; gives ground for suspicion (907) J56; 
one of eight in the flight from Akhsi (908) 176, 177 ; in the 
right-centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khan-zada Begim (1), Mh'd?i-shdhi Tiviurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48. 

Khan>zada Begim (2), ut supra, daughter of Mas‘ud and 
Saadat-bakht — particulars 267 ; visited by Babur near Agra 
(935) 616. 

Khan-zada Begim (3), ut supra, daughter of ‘Umar Shaikh 
and Outluq-nigar — particulars! 7 ; her marriage with Shaibani 
(907) 18, 147, W- 184; her divorce and remarriage with 
Sayyid Hadi Khwaja 352 [H.S. iii], 364 ; her reunion with 
Babur (916) 18, 352, 356 ; her marriage with Mahdi Khwaja 
q.v. ; her summons to Hindustan (935) 647 ; his son 
Khurram Shah q.v.\ [1952 AH.-1545 AD.]. 
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Kh&n-zada Begim (4), Tirmtziy wife of Mahmud Miran- 
shdhi — particulars 48 ; her son MasTid q.v. ; her niece 48. 

Khan-zada Begim (6), Tirmlzl, niece of the above, wife of 
Mahmud — particulars 48, 9 ; her son Husain q. 7 J. ; her five 
daughters 47-8. 

Khan-zada Begim (6), Tiym/zi, wifeof Ahmad A/frd/:-s/id//f 
— particulars 37 ; Babur, a child, pulls off her wedding veil 
(893) 37. 

Khan-zada Khanim Hdji-tarkhdni, daughter of Ahmad and 
Badi‘u’l-jamal (Badka) — particulars 258 n. 2, 329 ; illegally 
married by Shaibani (913) 329; her husband Muzaffar-i- 
husain Bdl-Qard q.v. 

Khawand Shah Amir, (“ Mirkhond ”), author of the 
Rauzatu s-safd — omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list of Herat 
celebrities 283 n. 1; [t903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Khwaja Khizr Nuhdnt, a merchant — killed by a Mughul (910) 
235 (where for '' LuhdnV read Niihdni). 

Khub-nigar Khanim Chaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid, daughter of 
Yunas and Alsan-daulat — particulars 21, 22; her death 
announced to Babur (907) 148, 149; her rebel husband 
forgiven for her sake (912) 319; her husband Muhammad 
Husain Dughldt, their son Haidar and daughter Habiba^. 7 '. ; 
[t907 AH.-l 501-2 AD.]. 

Khuda-bakhsh Chaghatdi, retainer, (1) of Khusrau Shah, 
(2) of Babur — in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334; 
rebels against Babur (914) 345. 

Khudai-birdi Beg tughchi, Mughfd — stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91; made a beg and on .service 110; killed at 
Sar-i-pul 141; [t906 All.-lSOl AD.]. 

Khudai-birdi biiqdq, Mughu/— killed at Asfara ^900) 53 (here 
dtdkdm, my guardian) ; his favour from Babur 105 ; his son 
Quli chundq q.v. ; [f^OO AH.- 1495 AD.]. 

Khudai-birdi iughchl Timur - tdsh — made ‘Umar Shaikh’s 
Lord-of-the-Gate (aV. 870) 14; particulars 24-5; [fa few 
years after 870 AII.-1466 AD.]. 

Khurram Shah Auzbeg - Shaibdn, Chingiz - khdnid, son of 
Shaibani and Khan-zada — particulars 18; [fa few years 
after 916 AH.-l 51 0-11 AD.]. 
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Khush-kildl ‘ Mughitl — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Khusrau, an ancient ruler of Persia — mentioned in a couplet 85. 

Khusrau Gdgidm — waits on Babur (910) 230 (where insert his 
name in the last line) ; taken as a guide 231. 

Khusrau Kukuldash— at a household party (906) 131 (where 
insert his name after that of Shaikh Darwesh) , captured by 
Tarnbal (908) 168 ; rejoins Babur (913) 330-1; in the right 
centre at Qandahar 335 ; out with Babur (925) 377, 403 ; 
an enquiry 405 ; posted in Sialkot (930) 442 ; seeming 
still to hold it (932) 453 ; on service 465, 471; in the van at 
Panipat 472 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566, 568 ; 
given Alur (Alwar) by mistake 578 ; sent against Baluchis 
(935) 638 ; at social gatherings 385-7-8 

Amir Khwaja Khusrau Ldrhtn Turk — a couplet of his quoted 
503 ; [1725 AH.-1325 ad.J. 

Khusrau Shah^ Turktstdni.Qibc/idq Turk, — particu la rs 49-50 ; 
takes Mahmud Mlrdn-sJidhi{(rt. 17) to Hisar(r/r. 873)46-7 ; 
referred to as a rival 50 ; his tolerance of Hisari ill-conduct 

(899) 41-2 ; expelled from Samarkand on Mahmud’s death 

(900) 51-2; opposes Husain Bdl-qard (901) 57,60-1; his 

rise helped by Hai-qara failures 61; supports Mas‘ud Mtrdn- 
shdkl 64 ; falls out with him 71, 93 ; blinds him (903) 95 ; 
defeats Badfu’-zaman Bdl-qard 60-1 ; re-equips him defeated 
b)' Ills father (902) 70 ; receives well the fugitive Bai-siinghar 
Jl/lrdu-skdkl (903) 74 ; makes him pddshdh in Hisar 93 ; 
strangles him (905) 110; a fugitive Tarklian goes to him 
(906; 120, 141; his niggardliness to l^abur 129, 130; gives 
him no help against ShaihanI 138, 183; Oasim Beg 

quchin takes refuge with him (907) 27 ; his position less 
secure (910) 188 ; followers of his join Babur 189, 192, 196, 
227 n. 3 ; invited to co-operate with the Ti murid Mirzas 
against Shaibam 190; takes the Kabul road on Babur’s 
approach 192, 244 ; offers him service 192 ; the interview of 
his submission 193-4 ; allowed to go towards Khurasan 194, 
195; breaks his ’pact and is put to flight 197, 243; gets 
sensible counsel in Herat 243; makes trouble for Nasir 
Mirdu-shdhi\w Badakhshan 244 5 ; beheaded at Qundiiz by 
the Auzbegs 244 ; good results from his death for Babur 245 ; 
Babur’s reflections on the indiscipline of his followers 199, 
230 n. 5, 239, 244-5 ;.his former following rebels (914) 335 ; 

riis name might mean Welcome, Bicn~7>entt. 

Khusrau-shah may be tlie more correct form. 
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his brothers Wall and Baqi, and nephew Ahmad-i-qasim q.v. ; 
[t910 AH -1505 AD.]. 

Khwaja Cliishti var. Husaini — at a feast (935) 631. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Khwajagran- khwaja, fifth son of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah 
Ahrari — his son ‘Abdu’sh-shahid 653 n. 4. 

Blhwajaka Khwaja, Muhammad-i-‘ubaidu’l-lah, eldest son of 
Ahran — protects Bai-sunghar Mtrdn shdhl in the 1 arkhan 
rebellion (901)62 (where, erroneously, “Khvvajaki”) ; becomes 
his spiritual guide 63 ; visited in Farkat by Babur (907) 149 ; 
his brother Yahya q.v. 

Khwaja Kalan, descendant of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrari — a 
likely recipient of the Mubin 438, 631 n. 3 (\vhere for “ son ” 
read grandson of Yahya); at a feast in Agra (935) 631; 
gifts and leave given 632, 641-2 ; a copy of Babur-naina 
writings sent to him 653. 

Mir Khwaja Kalan, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d-din 
— receives Bajaur (925) 370 ; particulars 370 n. 2 ; prisoners 
pardoned at his request 371; out with Babur 372 ; returns to 
Bajaur 376 ; is recalled on grounds given (926) 422-3 ; joins 
Babur for HindQstan (932) 447 ; on service 465-6 ; in the 
right wing at Panipat 472 ; helps to secure Agra 475 ; of his 
leaving Hindustan 520, 531; his offending couplet about 
leaving, and Babur’s reply 52v5-6 ; has charge of Kabul and 
Ghazni 524 ; conveys money to repair the Ghazni dam 219, 
524 n. 2, 647 n, 1 ; Babur’s various writings sent to him, 
quatrains (925) 372, (932) 525-6, {^^'S)\\\^ Wdlidiyyah-risdla 
and Hindustan poems 642 — letters (925) 411, (935) 604, 
618 n. 2, quoted 645-8 ; commended to Humayun as a friend 
627 ; a letter of his mentioned 644 ; wine parties in his house 
(925) 371-2, 375 ; has Ghazni wine at Milwat (932) 461 ; 
urged to renounce wine 648 ; tells Babur of a fruitful orange- 
tree (935) 510, cf. 483 n. 2 ; wr quotation from his ode on 
Babur’s death 709. 

‘Abdu’l-lah Blhwaja Maulana-i-qazi— particulars 29, 89-90 ; 
supports Babur (899) 30 ; chases off an Invader 32 ; confers 
with other well-wishers of the boy (900) 43 ; mediates for 
Ibrahim Sdnl 53, for Aurgutis (902) 68 ; envoy to Auzun 
Hasan (903) 87 ; open-handed to Babur’s followers 88 ; 
entreats him to save Andijan 88-9 ; Mir Mughul aids him 
in its defence 1 22 ; hanged by Tarnbal and Auzun Hasan 89 ; 
‘All-dost fears retaliation for his death (905) 119; his right 
guidance recalled by Babur (912) 303 ; [f903 AH.-1498 ad.]. 
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E^iwajaki Mulla-i-sadr, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
din, and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — particulars 67 ; 
killed near Yam 67 ; [f902 All -1497 ad.]. 

Khwaja Mir-i-miran — speaks boldly at Akhsi (908) 174 ; in 
charge of bagn^age camels (925) 376, 377, and of Babui’s 
camp 389, 391 ; Babur halts near his Lamghan village (926) 
424 ; given charge of Daulat Khan Yusuf-Jihail (932) 459-60; 
in the left-centre at l^anipat 973 : entrusted with gifts for 
Kabul 525. 

Khwaja Mir Sultan— he and his son receive gifts (935)632. 

Kh wand -amir, grandson of Khawand Shah Amir (“ Mirkhond ”) 
— associated witli Miihammacl-i-zaman Bdi-qayd (923) 
364-5, 463 n. 3 ; fleeced by Shaibani’s order (913) 328 n. 2; 
his discom for-ls in Herat 61 7 n. 2 ; waits on Babur (935) 605 ; 
Babur invites him in verse 693 ; completes tiic Hahihii s-siyaj’ 
while at I'lr-muhanI with Babur 687 n. 3 ; his omission (or 
loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; his and 
Babur’s varied choice of details 328 n. 2 ; his patron 

Amir Ghi}'asu’d-dln and nephew Ghi)Tisu’d-din 436 ; [t942 
AH.-1535 AT).]. 

Khwaja Khwand-sa‘id — Babur visits his tomb (925) 407. 

Mir Blhawand— Shah Amir (“Mirkhond”) — author of the 
'Ranzatu s-safd, grandfather of Kh wand-amir — his omission 
(or loss) from Babur’s list of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 ; 
[1903 AH.-1498 AD.]. 

Kichik ‘All — his courage (908) 1 76' ; made prisoner (933) 557, 
576 ; shiqddr of Koel 1 76. 

Kichik Baqi suspended (91 1) 248 ; killed at Qalat-i- 

ghilzai 248 ; [tOll AH.- 1505 AD.]. 

Blichik Begcim Bdi-qard Tltfinrid, Barlds Turk, daughter of 
Husain and Pa)'anda-sultan — refused in marriage to I\Ias‘ud 
ATlrdu-shdhF 26b ; “afterwards ” marries Multa Khwaja 266.* 

Kichik Khwaja— on ’Askan’s .service (935) 681, 682. 

Kichik Elhwaja Beg:, son of Maulana Muhammad Sadru’d- 
din and elder brother of Khwaja Kalan — in the left wing at 
Khuban (905) 113; killed at Qalat-i-ghilzai 248"; [fOllAH.- 
1505 AD.]. 

* Tlie “afterwards” p)oints to an omis.sion which Khwand-amir s account of 

Ilusain’.s daughters fills (lith. ed. iii, 327). 

® No record survives ^f the Khwaja’s deeds of daring ciljer than those entered 

above ; perhaps the other instances Babur refers to occurred during the gap 

908-9 AH. 
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Kichik Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Tiiniirid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Ahmad (Mirza Sayyidi) and Aka Bdi-qard — particulars 257. 

Kichkina tunqtdr — sent with orders to Tramontane begs (925) 
406. 

Elipa and Kipik, see Kupuk. 

Raja Kirti Gudlidrz, see Kama. 

Kitin-qara Sultan Ausbeg — in Balkh (9v32) 545-6; at Jam 
(935) 622 (where in n. 1 read 935 for “934”) ; makes com- 
plaint to Babur 649, 645 n 1. 

TTittft Beg^ Kohbur Chaghatdi, son of Sa}^} idi Qara — convoys 
Yusuf-khail chiefs to Bhira (932) 461 ; on Babur’s service 
465-6. 468 528, (933) 545, (935) 638 ; wounded at B^ina 
(933) 548. 

Kitta Mah and Kichik Mah, slaves of Muzaffar-i-husain 
Bdi-qard — offend Babur by tlieir performance (912) 304. 

Kuchiim Khan Sultan — Kuchkunji — Akzbeg - Shaibdn, 
Ckinqlz-khdnid — particulars 632 n. 3 ; his force gathered 
at Qarshi (917) 353 ; a princi|)al actor between 926 and 
932 AH. 427 ; his position in relation to ‘Ubaiciu’l-lah (935) 
618 n. 6 ; in the battle of Jam 622 ; various accounts of his 
escape or death 623, 636 ; his envoy to Babur 631, 632 ; his 
sons Abu-said and Pulad q.v. ; [^937 AH.-l 530-1 AD.]. 

Kuki-i^ Baba Qashqa, see Haji Muhammad Khan KiikL 

Kuki,* paternal-uncle of the last-entered (a.N.) — on Babur’s 
service (934) 589, (935) 674, 679 ; in tlie battle of the Ghogra 
673 ; [t940 Air.-1553 ad. ?]. 

Kupuk Beg*, var. Kipik, Ki[)a (hunchbacked) — in Babur’s 
service (910) 237 ; promoted (911) 253 ; frost-bitten (912) 
31 1 ; in the centie at Qandaliar (913) 335 ; envo}' to Mirza 
Khan (925) 405. 

Kupuk Bi Auzbeg var. ut supra — blamed for three murders 
(906) 128 ; given Khwariziu by Shaibanl (91 1 ) 256 ; his son 
Qarnbar-i-‘alT q.v, 

Kupuk Mirza Bdi-qard, Muhammad Mulysin, son of Husain 
and Latif-sultan — parentage 262 ; defeated by his father 
(904) 260 ; does not join his brothers against Shaibanl (912) 
296-7 ; defeated and killed 329-30 ; [t913 Aii.~1507 ad.]. 

* This may l)e a tribal or a family name. Abu’l-ghazI mentions two individuals 

named “Kouk”. One was Chingiz Khan’s grandson who is likely to have had 

descendants or followers distinguishable as Kuki. See Add. Note P. 673 on 

Kuki fate. 
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Sayyid Lachin — bearer of an urgent message from Babur (932) 
453. 

Hazrat Lam, (Lamak, Lamakan), father of Noah — his reputed 
tomb, 210. 

Langar Khan JanjUha — on Babur’s service (925) 380, 381, 
388-9, 41 2 ; one of a raft-party 385 ; waits on Babur 391 ,411. 

Langar Khan Ninadi A/g/idn — one of a raft -party (925)412 ; 
waits on Babur (926) 421. 

Latif Begim Dulddi Barlds Turk — particulars 37 (where for 
■‘‘916" read 917 ah.). 

Latif-Bultan Aghacha Chdr-shambdl, a mistress of Husain 
Bd I -^ard ~^p3irt icula.rs 269; her sons Abu’l-muhsin and 
Kupuk ^.v. ; [f before 911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Lope de Vega— a popular use of Iiis name resembling one of 
Nawa’i’s 287 n. 3. 

Llltti Beg — measures the Ganges-bank on Babur’s journey 
(933) 659. 

Maghfur, see Faghfur. 

Mah-afruz— married by Kamraii (934) 619 n. 1. 

Mah-chuchuq Arghuji, daughter of Muqlm and Zarlf— marries 
Qasim Kukilldash (913) 342, 199 n. 1, 365; their 

daughter Nahid q.7>. ; 975 AH. 1568 AD.]. 

Mahdi Sultan Auzbeg, the constant associate (brother?) of 
Hamza — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (901) 58; enters 
Babur’s service 59 ; deserts 64 ; defeats ‘All Mirdn-slidhi and 
goes back to Shaibani 65 ; his Mughfils are disloyal to Babur 
(904) 105; serving Shaibani (906) 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 139; 
at Hisar (910) 244; wr retires before Babur (916) 352; 
defeated and killed by him at Pul-i-sangin (917) 18, 37, 262, 
353, 354; his Miran-shahi wife 36 ; his sons at Jam (935) 
622; [t9l7 Ali.-l 51 1 -1 2 ad.]. 

Mahdi-Sultan Aiizbeg- Shaibani — his identity discussed 264 
n. 1 ; his son ‘Adil and grandson ‘Aqil q.v, 

Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, son of Musa Khvvaja and third 
husband of Babur’s sister Khan-zada — Babur’s dhvdn-btgi 
(916-7) 704 n. 3; wr dissuades Muhammad-i-zaman from 
accepting Babur’s invitation to Kabul (after 920) 364 ; on 
Babur’s .service (932) 468, 471 ; in the left wing at Panipat 
472, 473 ; commands troops sent to seize Dihli 475 ; gifts 
made to him 527 ; given P^tawa 530 ; orders changed 531 ; 
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serves as an escort (933) 534, 537 ; ^iven Biana 539 ; sends 
news of Sanga’s approach 544 ; joins Babur quickly 548 ; in 
the left wing at Kanwa 567 ; given leave for Kabul 579 ; 
host to Babur near Etawa (935) 644 ; waits on him returning 
to Agra 686 ; displeases him 688 n. 2, 704 n. 2 , summoned 
to Court 689 ; later particulars 644 n. 4, 688 n. 2, 692 ; 

ii»“ discussion of a plan to make him Padshah 703-7 ; 

his name may be a gloss in the stf ry 705 ; his son 
Ja‘far g.z’. ; his inscribed slab at Amir Khusrau’s tomb 704 
n. 1 ; his surmised TirmizI ciescent 704 ; his relation or 
servant Mir Muhammad (92 j) 381. 

Mahim wife of Babur — particulars 344 n. 3, 711, 

712, 714; with Babur during the Transoxus cam- 
paign (916-920) 358; adopts Ilind-al (925) 374, 385, 
715, App. L; visits lliimayun in j^adakhshan 

(928) 436; goes to Agra (935) 640 n. 2, 650 n. 2, 665, 
686-7, 689 n. 2, 690 ; her influence probably misused 
on Humayun 694, 707 ; meets him, sick, in Muttra (937) 
701-2 ; her care of Babur’s Agra tomb (937) 709 ; 
[+940 AH.~1 533-4 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud /lughldqchi, Jl/uphdl — forced to go 0 ]i foot 
(910) 239. 

Mahmud Beg* NufiddkJ, Bavlds Turk — particulars 51 ; defends 
Ifisar against B\T\-h\Vx ]\lird}i-slid hi (873) 51, and aganist 
Husain ITu-qard (901) 58 ; negociates vvitli Husain 61. 

Sultan Mahmud Dnldal llarlds l urk — expelled from Andijiin 
(900) 44; turns informer (905; 125. 

Mulla Mahmud k'ardbJ, associated with Khalifa^ — reads the 
Ooran to Babur (925) 401 ; rebukes a jest at Khalifa's ex].)ense 
416; reads the Khutba first f»)r Babur in I )ihh (932 ^ 476; 
reinforces the right wing \ tulghu}jui\ at Kanwa (933; 569 ; 
leads the Morning Prayer at Raj)n (935) 643 (where for 
“Muhammad” read Mahmud). 

Sultan Mahmud Ghazi Gluir:naivi Turk — his humble capital 
Ghazni 217, 219; his and his descendants’ tombs 218; 
Dost'i-nasir’s tomb near his 396 ; liis dam and Bal)ur’s gift 
from Hindustan for its repairs 219 ; IKit-khak traditionally 
named from his idol-breaking 409 n. 3 ; mentioned as a 
conejueror of flindustan 479 ; contrast made l)etween his 
position and Babur’s 479 ; [t+21 AII.~1030 ad.]. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan Chaghatdi ChingLz-kJidnid,K\\iixd\u 
the Mughuls, elder .son of Yunas and Shah Begun — .succeeds 
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hiis fatliei* (892) 1 3 , iiis disaster on the Chir (89vS) 31 , 3^, 39 ; 
invades Farohana (899) 13, 31 ; thought of as a refuge for 
Babur 29, (908) 178 ; retires from Farghana 32 ; attempts 
Samarkand and is defeated (900) 52, 111, (905) 122 ; takes 
Aura-tii)a (900) 55-6 ; demands Andijan (903) 87 ; is visited 
bv ikilMir (900) 54, (903) 90, 92, (907 and 908) 153-159; 
sends help to Babur (903) 90, 92, (904) 101,(906) 138, 139 ; 
liis men abandon i^abur (903 )91, 92 ; he opposes Babur (905) 
115 6, 116; moves out against Tanibal (907) 154, 156; 
numbers his army 154 ; acclaims his standards 155 ; cere- 
monies on his meeting his brother Ahmad (908)1 60 ; goes with 
him against Tarpbal 161, 168, 1 7l ; they number their a/mies 
161 ; rotires to Tashktnt 172; defeated at Archian byShaibani 
(909 ; 7,23, wr 182-3; liis pne-accession sobriquet Khamka 
Khan 23 ; Ins summer retreat in Jmrghana 5 ; his Miran-shahi 
marriage feir. 892 ) 13, 35 ; retainers of liis 25, 28 ; former 
followers, deported (908) b\’ Shaibani, return after Iiis death 
(9 1 0) 35 1 ; Babur’s comment on him as a soldier 91 , 1 57, and 
a*^^ ,'i ver>c-maker 154; murdered with fiv'e \'oung sons 
by Sijaibani 350; [+914 AH. - 1 509 AD.]. 

Mahmud Khan L/h/i AfyJithi, son of Sikandar — fights for 
Sanga at Kanwa (933) 562 ; reported to have taken Bihar 
(935' 63^), 6/5 ; one of three competitors foi rule 651 n. 5 ; 
gatliers an arm\' to o|.)posc Babur 651--2 ; it breaks up 654 ; 
IS iKoirthe Son 658; flees before Babur’s men 662; referred to 
664 n. 7, 679 n. 7 ; on his title Sultan 652 nn. 2, 6, 653-4 n. 1 ; 
[*’-945 AD.- 1543 AD.]. 

Mahmud Khan iXftJuhiF Afghan — holding a district from 
Babur ; taken by ‘Alam Khan (932 ) 455, 456 ; deserts ‘Alam 
Khan ; waits on Babur and given revenue from Ghazipur 527 ; 
sent against Ftarna 530 ; waits on Babur (935) 659 ; searches 
for a |:)assagc througli the Ghogra 668 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 669 (here G/iazlfuri) ; receives a grant on Bihar 676 ; 
on service against Biban and Ba}'azid 682. 

Mahmud Khan shikddr of Sikandarpur — collects boats for 
Babur’s passage of the Ghogra (935) 668. 

Mahmud Khan Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdai Chingiz-khdnid — 
in the battle of Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; 
receives Qunduz (910) 244 ; his protection sought 196 n. 5 ; 
di^s 244; [1910 ah. -1504 ad.]. 

Mahmud Turk, ruler in Malwa — particulars 482 

(where in n. 2 for “ Gujrat ” read Malwa) ; his territory (916) 
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593; his jewels(925 and 935) 612-3 ; thought of by Rahim 
dad as a refuge 688 n. 2 (where for “ Muhammad ” read 
Mahmud) ; [t937 AH.-1531 AD.]. 

Mahmud kundur-sangak.ptdda — killed fighting 68 ; [f 902 AH - 
1497 AD.]. 

Sultan Mahmud mir-nkhrvur, see Mirza Beg ftrvtgi-bdz (58 
and n. 4). 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza Gkdzt, Mirdn-shdhJ Thnurid, Barlds 
Turk, son of Abu-sa‘id — particulars 45-51 ; defeated by 
Husain Bdi-qard (865 and 876), 46, 259-60, 268 ; succecd.s 
his brother Ahmad (899) 40-1 , 86 ; alienates allegiance 41 2 ; 
sends Bfibur wedding-gifts (900) 43 ; his death 27, 45, 50, 52 ; 
his famib joins Babur (910) 189 ; referred to 12 n. 2, 13 n. 5, 
190, 194^; his Hisar house 93 ; [t900 AH.-1495 AD.]. 

Sayyid Mahmud Saifi, Maulana 'A rust — author of the 
' Aruz-i-saifi — tutor of Bai-sunghar dlirdn-shdJii 111. 

Mahmud Sarwdtii, son of h'ath Khan Khan-i-jahan — ordered 
to stay at Court (933) 537 

Mahmud Shah Ilyas — his murder mentioned to illustrate a 
succession custom of Bengal 483. 

Sultan Mahmud Sharql, son of JalaluVl-din — Babur gives him 
the title of Sultan (935 j 652. 

Mahmud, son of Muhammad - i - makhdumi — beheaded in 
Badakhshan 242; [fOI 0 Aii.-1 504 -5 ad. ?]. 

(P)Mahndi (415, 473), or Mindi or Hindi (235, 335) — kills an 
Afghan trader (910) 235 ; in the centre at Oandahar (913) 
v335 ; wine first given to him (925) 415 ; in the left wing 
[tiilghujna] at PanTpat (932) 473. 

Khwaja Majdu’d-din Muhammad Kh(77vdf2 — particulars 
281, 282. 

Makan Farniilli {?) Afghd?i — not submissive to Babur (932) 
529 ; sent out of the way before Kanwa (933) 547 ; his son 
Hasan q.u. 

Makhdum-i-‘alam, Nasrat Shah’s Governor in Hajipur — his 
defences on the Gandatc (935) 663. 

Hazrat Makhdumi Nura— mentioned 641 n 1. 

Makhdum-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhi Thuurid^Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud and Zuhra — in Badakhshan (c/V, 935)48. 

Makhdum-sultan Begim wife of ‘Umar Shaikh-- 

particulars 1 8, 24. 
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Malik-dad Kararanl (Kardnf )^ — reprieved (932) 477-8; on 
service (933) 540, 582, (935) 682 ; in the right wing at 
Kanvva (933) 557. 

Malik-i-muhaminad Mirza Miran-slidhl, nephew of Abu- 
sa‘id — aspire.s to rule (899) 41 ; murdered 41 ; his wife 47 ; 
his house 146 ; [t899 ail-1494 ad.]. 

Maliks of Alangar — their garden a halting-place (926) 424. 

Malik of Fan— stingy to Babur (906) 1 30. 

Malik-quli Kundri — Babur halts at his son’s house (926) 423 
(where read quli for “ ‘All ”). 

Malik Siiarq — returns from .service (935) 683. 

Mallu Khan of Malwa — his tank at C handen 597 n. 8, 598. 

Mamaq Sultan Ailzbcg ~ s/iaibdn - khdnid, sen of 

Mamza — -takes service with Bribur (901) 58,59; his 
death 353 ; [t917 AiJ.-l 5 1 1 -2 ad.]. 

Mamum Khalifa ‘ -4 /Vw/, son of I larunn’r-rashid — his Ob- 
scj'vatory and Tables, Author’s Note 79 ; ft- 1 ^ AD.- 833 AD.]. 

Manik - chand C/iaubdn Rajput — killed at Kanwa 573 ; 
[1933 A11.-1527 AD.]. 

Raja Man -sing Gudlldri, Tiiuivar Rajput — his buildings 607, 
608 ; his son Bikramajit q.v. ; [t924 AH. -1518 AD.]. 

Shah Mansur /Wt/zj/zi"— helps Shaibani to take Herat (913) 
325 ; given Khaclija Begun to loot 326. 

Shah Mansur Barlds—on service (932) 465 6, 475, 530,(933) 
545 ; in the right centre at Panipat (932 j 472, 473, and at 
Kanwa (933) 565, 569; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

Sultan Mansur Khan ChagJiatdi Chmgiz-khdnid, eldest son 
of Ahmad, Alacha Khan — defeats his half-brother Sa‘id 
(914; 349; yr mentioned as Khaqan of the Mughuls, 
Sa‘id as Khan in Kashghar 427 ; ft950 AH.-1543 AD.]. 

Mansur Mirza Bdi-gard,'Uffiar-shaikhi Tiviurid, Bar/ds Turk 
— mentioned in his son Husain’s genealogy 256 ; his not- 
reigning 256 ; his wife Firuza and their children 256, 257 ; 
his beg Wall q. 

Mansur Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Malik Shah Mansur Yusuf-zdi Afghdn, son of Sulaiman — 
envoy of his tribe to Babur (924) 371; his daughter’s 

‘ Cf. E. and D. for “ Karanl” {e.g\ vol. iv, 5v30). The Hai. MS. sometimes 

doubles the r, sometimes not. 
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marriage with Babur (925) 375, App. K ; \\'aits on him 
399,400; his brotlier Tans Khan and cousin Ahmad ; 
a follower 377. 

Maqsud silcJil, sJidrhaichi, karg — in the left centre at Oandahar 
(913) 335, 338 ; his tossing b}' a rhinoceros i^karg) 400. 

Marghub qul — in M ah a win (932) 523. 

Mian Ma‘ruf Farniull Afghan ' — disaffected to Ibrahim and 
(later) to Bal)ur (932) 523 ; his opposition 530 ; flees 533-4 ; 
his soil Muhammad (?) leaves liim (934) 598 ; his sons 
Muhammad and Musa q.v. 

Ma^ruf Yafub-khall Dilah-zdk {Dilazdk) AfgJnln — waits on 
Babur at ‘Ah-masjid (925) 394. 

Shaikh Maslahat Khujandi — his I birthplace 8 ; di earned of In* 
Babur (906) 132 ; his tomb visited by 'rirnur (790i 132 ii. 2. 

Masti chuhra' deals with a drunken man (925 ) 41 5 ; intoxicated 
by lieer (926) 423. 

Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznaza ? — liis tomb 218. 

Sultan Mas'ud Mirza Mh'dn-shaJiJ Ihuhiid, Jurr/as J iii'k son 
of Mahmud and Khan-zada 1 — | )artic:ulai s 47, 48: ludding 
Ilisar (900) 52 ; opposc^s I Iu.sain lidi-qaid and flees ^'901 ) 
57- 8, 130 ; one of three besieging Samarkand ; retires witli 
his desired Barlas bride 64; quarrels with Kliusrau Shah 
(902) 71, and uith the Ilisar begs (903) 03; takes rerug(‘ 
with Ijusain Ihu-qard 93, 95, 261, 265 ; returns to Khusran 
and is blinded by him 95, 50 ; goes liack to l lusain 95, 266 ; 
mcntioiu.-d as older than Bai-sungliar 110; m(*ets B;d>ur in 
lleiait (9j2) 302; murdered h)' Auzbegs (913) 267 ; his 
wix'cs Sfiliha-sultan I\Ji} dn-shahJ, and Sa'adat -bakht Ihli-tjard 
qx . ; his lietrothcd ( ^ ' Ktchik Begim Bdi-qara q .:>. ; [f9! 3 Aie- 
1507 AD.]. 

Sultan Mas‘ud Mirza Kabuli, Shdh-rukhi, nt su^ra — par- 
ticulars 382 ; his cherished followers, sons of Mir ‘Ali Beg qa^. ; 
his son ‘All asghar q.v. ; [deposed 843 AH.- 1439-40 AD.j. 

Mulla Mas‘ud Shcr'xd?il, of Idusain Bdl-qara" s Court — no 
particulars 284. 

Ma‘suma-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhJ Tlmtlrid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Ahmad and Habiba-sultan, and w*fe of Babur- - 
particulars 36, 711; her marriage arranged (912) 306, 

■mr 714 ; brought from Herat (913) 330 ; married 339 ; dies 
in child-bed and her name at once given to her child 36 ; 
[fc/r. 915 AH.- 1509 AD.]. 

' See E. aud D. iv, 548. 
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Ma‘suma-sultan Begim, ut supra, daughter of Babur and 
Ma'suma-suitan {supra) — lier birth 36 ; with her father in the 
Transoxus campaign (916-920) 358; her marriage (or 
betrothal; to xMuhammad-i-zaman Ihn-qarn (923 or 924) 365 ; 
gifts made to her servants (935) 633 ; in the family-list 
705, 706. 

Maulana Say^idi, or his chronogram on Huma- 

y Lin’s birth (913) 344. 

Siiaikh Mazid Beg, Ihibur’s first guardian -particulars 26, 27, 
[t before 899 Ati.~1494 ad.]. 

Mir Mazid Taghai Kunji MugJiul,hx<^>i\\^x or uncle of Ar.an- 
daulat — takes part in a sally from Samarkand (906) 142 ; 
wounded at Akhsi (908; 168; rediels (921 ) 363, 397 ; his 
relations, k\li-dost, Sherim, Qul-nazr q-v. ; \'\rir> 923 AII.- 
1517 AD.]. 

Mazid Beg Tarkhan AroJifm, son of Amir I'arklnin Junaid 
(H.S. lith. cd. iii, 359 j — his retainer Khusrau Shah 49 ; his 
action in 873 AJI. 51 ; his lu'other ‘Ashiq-ionuhammad q.v. 

Siiaikii Mazid Kukuldash — cnvcn’ of Muhammad-i-zaman to 
Babur ^925) 402. 

Medini Rao var. Mindi /7r.— particulars 593 n. 5 ; his force at 
Kanwa (933 ) 562 ; hr)lding ( handeri (934; 483, 593 ; Babur 
negociates w ith him 594 ; his house the scene of a supreme 
rite 595. 

Mihr-angez Begim Aal-ijaja Thfiuj'idJhi} las Turk — married 
as a capti\’e (9!3j 329 n. 1. 

Mihr-ban Klianim (sec /////w ) — gifts to and foorn Brd)ur (935; 
631, 632, 641 , lier luisi)<ind Kuchiim Auzbcg' and their son 
Fillad qa'. ; a \ erse seeming to l)e addressed to her (925) 402. 

Mihr-banu Begim klfnau ska/ik half-sister of Ikabur ( [perhaps 

j tlie Khanim last entered )— particulars 18. 

Mihr-nigar Khanim ( Jiaj^k(ital Cki?i^iii,7--kka)ud, of 

Yunas — -particulars 21, 149 ; joins Babur in Kabul (91 1 ) 246 ; 
\’isitcd b\' him after her diskn alt)- (9 1 2) v51 5 ; goes to Ikadakh- 
shan (913) 341 ; dies a prisoner 21. 

Milli Surduk-- re])ric\ ed from death (932) 477, 478, 

Mingli Bi Aghacha, a mistress of Husain par- 

ticulars 269 ; her sons and daughters 262-3, 266. 

Minglik Kukuldash— leaves Samarkand (907; 147. 
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Minucllihr Mirza Mtran-shaht Timuridy Barlas Idrk, brother 
of AbQ'Sa‘id — an attributed descendant 24 ; his son Malik-i- 
muhammad cj.v. 

Minuchihr Khan Turk — delayed in waiting on liabur by a 
forcible marriage (925) 386, 388 ; on Babur’s service in Bhira 
389 ; leading Darya-khanis (934) 589 ; liis relation Na/^ar-i- 
‘ali Turk q.v. 

Mirak — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 

Mirak Kur Diwan (or Gur) — in Ala-qurghan when Shaibam 
took Herat f913) 328. 

Miran-sliah Mirza Mirdn-shaJii TJ murid, Bari as 'Turk, son 
of Aulugh Beg Kabuli — rebels against his lather and goes to 
Kliusrau Shah 95 ; sent to Bamian 96. 

Miran-shah Sultan Mirza Timuridy Barlds Turk, 3rd son 
of Tirnur — ^mentioned in a genealogy 14 ; his daughter’s son 
Ahmad I)di-qard q.u. ; [t810 AII.-1 407-8 AD.]. 

Mir Buzui g* 7 biuizi — his daughter and granddaughter, wives 
of Mahmud ]\Tird)i-sJidhi 49. 

Mirim— Mir Muhammad?^ — adopted son of Auzun Hasan — 
killed fighting against Balnir 170; (t908 AH. -1502 AD.]. 

Mirim Diwan—/// supra — captured serving Ikibur (904) 106 ; 
released (905) 119; discovers a rebel (912) 319. 

Mirim l.aghari — ut — leaves Ik’ibur for home' (903) 91 ; 

captured serving Babur (904) 106 ; killed 167 ; [t904 AH. - 
1499 AD.]. 

Mirim-i-nasir Beg ut supra — enters Babur’s service (904) 
103 ; one of a household-party (906) 131 ; in the left centre 
at Qandaiiar (913) 335, 338 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 
388 ; on service 389, 391 ; receives his dead brother’s district 
397, 

Mirim Tarkhan — ut supra — drowned while .serving Ikli- 
sLinghar JMirdu-shdhi 74 ; [t903 AH.- 1497 AD.]. 

Mir Khurd bakdival — one of a boat-party (925) 388 ; ordered 
to catch [)heasants 404 ; made Hind-ars guardian 408 ; on 
service (935) 640. 

Mir Mughul, .son of ‘Abdu’l-wahhab sJiaghixwal — helps to 
defend Andijan (903) 122; his son killed (904) 102 (here 
Mughul Beg) ; sent by Tarkhans to invite l^abur to Samar- 
kand (905) 122, 123; on service (925) 389 (liere Beg 

’ Shaikliim Suhailt however was named Ahmad (277) not MuljammatJ. 
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Muhammad Mughid) ; measures Babur’s marches (935) 658 
(here Mu^diul Beg); in the battle of the Ghogra 673-4 
(here Mughul-i ‘Abdu’l-walihab) 

Mir San g-tarash— entrusted with building-work (935) 642. 

Mirza Beg jiringi-bdz — in Husain BdJ-qara s service (901) 58. 

Mirza Beg Kai-khusrawi--in 7\la-qurghan when Shaibani 
took Her! (913) 328. 

Mirza Beg Taghai, see SI. ‘Ali M. Taghai Begchlk. 

Mirza Beg Tarkhan— in the left centre at Painpat (932)472. 

W^ais Mirza Khan Mirdn shdht Timiirid, Barlds Turk — Khan 
Mirza — son of Mahmud and Sultan-nigar ChagJiatiVi—^^ixx- 
ticulars 47 ; sent by The Khan (Mahmud Chagkatdi)‘A^T\\\^\. 
Samarkand (905) 122 ; in Tashkint (908) 159; at Khusrau 
Shah’.s audience of submission (910)193; demands vengeance 
on him 194 ; on service 234 ; disloyal (91 2) 313- 20 ; captured 
and banished 320 ; rejoins Babur from Herat (913) 331 ; in 
the right wing at Qandahar 334 ; his l(X)t 338 ; goes to 
IHdakhshan on Shah Begim’s insistance 340-1, 342; his 
claim to rule in it 698 nn. H3 ; serves as a refuge for Sa‘id 
Ckaghatdi (915) 349 and Haidar 350 ; sends Babur 

news of Shaibani’s defeat at Merv (916) 350; invites his 
help in recovering their ance.stral lands ib. ; messenger of 
Bal)ur to Isma il Safa7vl 352 ; helps him to defend Hisar 
(918) 359 ; receives him plundered 362 ; sends him an envoy 
(925) 402 ; loses lands to Sa‘id Chagliatui 69^ ; men- 
tioned 427 ; his death announced to Babur (927) 433, 621 
n, 5 ; his titles 21 n. 5 ; his guardians 26, 122 ; [|927 ah.- 
1521 AD.]. 

Mir-zadas of Khwast — wait on l^abur (925) 399. 

Mirza-i-malu Qdrlfiq } — his son Shah Husain or Hasan q.v. 

Mirza Mughul, son of Daulat-qadam-i-turk — conveys letters 
(932) 526-7. 

Mohan Munddkir Rdjpiit — a punitive expedition against 
him (936) 700-1 ; [t936 AII.-1529 AD. ?]. 

The Mother of the Head-man of Dikh-kat — particulars 150. 

Ibrahim Lddfs Mother — receives an allowance from Babur 
(932) 478 ; attempts to poison him (933) 541 ; started under 
guard for Kabul 543 ; her grandson sent to Kamran 544 ; 
[t933 ah.~1527 ad.]. 

Mirza-quli Kukuldash (Mirza’s servant?) — with Jahangir 
9) in AkhsI (899) 32 ; one of three with Babur (908) 166, 
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396 : fights for him in Alchsi 174-5 ; one of eight in flight 
177 ; his horse fails 178 ; at social gatherings (925) 385, 387, 
388 ; out with Babur 403 ; behaves in his own fashion 407. 

Muatukan Chaghatal CJungiz-klidnid — mentioned in Yunas 
Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Bibi Mubaraka Yusnf-zdl Afghan, a wife of Babur — referred to 
367 n. 3 ; her courtship App. K ; asked and given in marriage 
375, 376 ; a couplet suiting lier 411; accompanies MahTm to 
Agra (935) 689 n. 5 ; her probable charge of conveying 
l^abiir’s bod}^ to Kabul 709-10; her brother Jamal App. 
K, xli ; [t early under Akbar 963 AH. -1556 AD.]. 

Mubarak KhaJi Jilwani — killed .serving Biban (935) 685. 

Mubarak Shah Muzaffarl — ri.ses in Badakhshan against 
Shaibani (a>, 910) 242 ; invites Nasir Mirdn-shdhil\l, 243 ; 
defeats Auzbegs (912) 294-5 ; defeats Nasir 321; in force 
(913) Author’s Note 340 ; invites Mirza Khan to Qila'i-zafar 
21 ; [-fan 913 A11.-1508 ad .]. 

Mug^hul Beg, amir of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 275. 

A Mughul servant— aims an arrow at Babur (912) 316. 

Muhammad, the Prophet — reference to 75 ; a saying on travel 
184 ; his edicts do not include the imposition of the tamghd 
555 ; on the duty of a wazir 556 ; mentioned in the farmdn 
and X.\\t fat h-nd in a (933) 553, 559-574. 

Khwaja Muhammad, an old tailor of ‘Umar Shaikh’.s — alla}\s 
anxiety for Babur (899) 30. 

Mir Muhammad-i-Mahdi Khwaja— on service (925) 381. 

Pahlawan fjaji Muhammad— gifts made to him (935) 633. 

Ustad Sultan Muhammad, a Kabul builder — orders for his 
work (935) 646-7. 

Muhammad ‘Ali, son oillddd^v /Akadddr — brings a gift (925) 
418 ; summons Humayun (933) 537-8 ; .sent out for news 
(935) 661, 662. 

Muhammad ‘ Ali bakhshl — on Abu-sa‘id’s .service and defeated 
by Husain Bdi-qard (868) 259. 

Muhammad ‘Ali Joing-jang — in the centre at Bajaur (925) 
370 ; at boat-parties 387, 388 ; his servant’s service 391 , 392 ; 
his districts 392-3, 5v30 ; reinforced 412 ; waits on Babur 403, 
419, (932) 458 ; at Milwat (932) 460, 461 ; at Hi.sar-firuza 
465-6 ; wounded 471 ; in the van at Panipat 472 ; on service 
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530, (933) 549, 550, 576, 582 ; in the left whng at Kanwa 557 ; 
acts unsuccessfully against Biban and Bayaz'id (934) 589, 594, 
598 ; pursues from near Qanuj 601 ; sent against Balucliis 
(935) 638 ; his brother Arghun and sons Tardi-muhammad 
and Nan-roz q.v. 

Khvvaja Muhammad ‘Ali kitdbddr — messenger to Khwaja 
Yahya (905) 124; confuses a j)ass word (908) 164 (here 
.w v's7// = sart) ; captured by ^^'ambal 168; fights against 
rebels (91 2 ) 315 ; in the left centre at Oandahar (913) 335 ; 
in charge of treasure 338; at entertainments (925) 41 0, 41 1 , 
413 ; at Kalanur (930) 442 Hiere Tajik = Sart). 

Muhammad ‘Ali Mubashir-bey; — sta\'s w ith Babur at a crisis 
(903) 91 , at Khiiban (905) 113; in the flight from Akhsi (908) 
163 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; killed on service 252 ; his 
servant Sulaiman 175 ; [t91 1 All -1506 AD.]. 

Muhammad ‘Ali pidda — deserts Nasir (91 3)343. 

Khwaja Muhammad ‘Ali Taghai — ‘Asas — brother of 
Malnm Begirn ? — in the van at Qandahar (913) 335 ; meets 
Babur at a crisis (914) 346 ; waits on Babur (925) 399, 403 ; 
answers a military summons 408 ; the first to follow Babur 
in renouncing wine (933) 552 ; at various entertainments 
(925) 387, 388, 400, 41 2, (926) 423, (935) 683 : on his identity 
522 n. 4 ; ’Wtr in charge of Babur’s Agra tomb (9?*7) 709. 

Khwaja Muhammad-amin— out with Babur (910)230; deserts 
from Oandahar (913) 343 ; at a garden-wine-part\^ (925) 41 8 ; 
his servant Iinam-i-mr.hammad ib. 

Muhammad-amin Khan Qdzdiii, Jdyd Chingiz ~ khan id — 
Shaibani sends him a Herat musician 292 ; [f925 AH.- 
1519 AD.]. 

Ustacl Muhammad-amin jibachi — attention for him desired 
from Khwaja Kalan (935) 647. 

Muhammad Andijdni — sent to Kabul (912) 313-4. 

Muhammad .4 with Mughuls again.st Babur (904) 106. 

Sayyid Muhammad-i-aurus Arghun, son of Aurus — par- 
ticulars 279. 

Shah Sultan Badakhshi — his claim to Greek 

descent and his six daughters 22. ^Cf T.R. trs. p. 107.) 

Mir Muhammad Badakhshi o{ Ishklmish-— particulars 288-9 ; 
waits on Babur (917) 289. 

Muhammad bakhshi — on service at Qandahar (913) 338. 
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Muhammad Baqir Beg* And {jam — with Jahangir (899) 32 ; 
disloyal to Babur (900) 44 ; with Bai-sunghar (902) 65 ; 
leaves Babur for home (903) 91 ; in AkhsI and seen in the 
flight (908) 189, 181 ; 182 ; his son Dost 

Muhammad Baranduq Beg Barlds Turk — particulars 270; 
on Husain Bdi-qam s service (901) 58 ; retorts on Khusrau 
Shah (910) 243 ; retainer of Muzaffar-i-husain Bdi-qard (91 1 ) 
274, 293 ; acts against Shaibani (912 ) 296, 297 ; at a feast 
298 ; concerning Ikibur’s reception at the Her! Court 299 ; 
presses him to winter in Hen 307 ; his plan of defence 
rejected (91 3) 326. 

Muhammad Beg BeQ;chik, brother of Ayub — in the right wing 
at Qandahai i913) 334. 

Pahlawan Muhammad Bu-sa‘id— particulars 292. 

Shah Muhammad dhvdjia, receives a fugitive BaCqara 263 ; 
his son brings Babur news of Biban and Bayazld (935) 681. 

Muhammad-dost Taghai Kdnjf Muglnik son of ‘All-dost— 
with Babur (900) 53 ; remains at a crisis (903) 91 ; captured 
by Tambal ( 904) 106 ; released (905) 119; his selCaggrandiz- 
ment 119 ; deserts to d'ambal 125 ; negociates for him with 
Babur (908) 173 ; blinded by the AOzbegs 125. 

Say}dd Muhammad Dughidt Hisdri - — enters Babur’s service 
(901 ) 58, 59 ; his Mughfils desert Babur (904)105 ; conspires 
against Tanibal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) (907) 154 ; 
sent with Babur against Tarnbal (908) 161. 

Sultan Mutiammad Dillddl, Barlds Turk — l^abur’s messenger 
to Husain Bdi-qard (91 2) 294 ; returns with news of Hu.sain’s 
death 295 ; in the right centre at Qandaliar (91 3) 335 ; waits 
on Babur from Bajaur (925) 401 ; overtakes him at Jui-shahi 
410 ; at a wine-party ib. ; at Ilisar-firuza (932) 465 -6 ; in 
the right-wing at ranlpat472 ; given Qanuj 530; abandons 
it (933) S57 ; unwilling to return there 582 ; sent against 
Baluchis (935) 638 ; ordered to Agra 676. 

Shah Muhammad Fannuli A fghan, .son of MaVuf— particulars 
675 ; Brd:)ur gives him Sarun (9v34) 603, 675 ; waits on Babur 
(935) 675, 679. 

Sultan Muhammad Galfjik, Itdrachi Mughill — opposing 
Babur (908) 165. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus — particulars 539 ; helps Babur to 
gain Guaiiar (933) 5v39- 40 ; intercedes for Rahim-dad (936) 
688 , 690 . 
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Muhammad Haidar Mirza DfigJilat, see Haidar. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza Kurkan Dilghldt, receives 
Aura-tipa (900) 56 ; effects Qasim quchttis dismissal (903) 90 ; 
sent by The Khan (Mahmud) to help Babur 92 ; lends him 
Pasha^har (904) 97, and Dikh-kat (907) 148 ; sent against 
Samarkand (905) 122; keeps back Aura-tipa from Babur 
(907) 149; goes to him in Kabul (911) 246; incites a 
Mughul revolt against him (912) 313-17; captured and 
banished 319 ; ungrateful for leniency ib. ; Shaibanl avenges 
Babur ib, ; his son Haidar’s excuses for him 317 n. 3 ; his 
wife Khub-nigar, son Haidar, daughter Habiba q.v. ; 
[t914 Aii.-l 508 AO.]. 

Muhammad Husain, brother of Abu’l-hasan qur-begl — joins 
Mirza Khan (912) 315 ; on Babur’s service (925) 413 (here 
qurcht). 

Muhammad-i-husain Mirza Bdi-qard Thnurid, Bnrlds 
Turk, son of Husain and Mingli — particulars 262, 268 ; 
hostile to his father (903) 94 ; his flight into ‘Iraq 262. 

Mir Muhammad jdla-bdn — examines a ford through the Sind- 
water (Indus) (925) 378 ; selects a site fora pontoon-bridge 
across the Ganges (934) 599; examines fords above A ud 
(Oudh) 602 ; advises about crossing the Saru (Goghra) 674 ; 
rewarded for his pontoon-bridge (935) 635 ; his raft-mishaps 
(925) 407, 423. 

Muhammad Jan, Najm Sani’s.Lord-of-the-Gate — envoy 
to Babur and discontented with his reception (917) 355. 

Muhammad Khalil akkta-begi — sent raiding (933) 538 ; at 
Kanwa (933) 569. 

Muhammad Khan CJiaghatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in 
Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Muhammadi Kukuldash, kinsman of Baba Qashqa (? — q,vi) 
— seen with Babur by Khan-zada (before 907 and in 916) 18 ; 
on service at Milwat (932) 458, 460; in the right centre at 
Panipat.472, 473, 475 ; sent against Dulpur 530; receives 
Samana 528 ; in the right wing at Kanwa (933) 566, 569, 
576 ; sends news of a second ^ Baluchi incursion (935) 605 
n. v3, 638; reports action 675; ordered to Agra 676; at 
various entertainments (925) *385, 388, 412. 

Muhammad-i-makhdumi— his son Mahmud q.v, 

' The record of the first appears likely to be lost in the lacuna ot 934 AH. 
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Muhammad Ma^sum Mirza Bdi-qard Ttmurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Mingli — particulars 264, 269 ; his wife 
Bega Mtrdn-shdht q.v, \ [f907 AH -1501-2 AD. See HS. 
iii, 290]. 

Mulla Muhammad Mazhab — profers support to Babur (9v32) 
463 ; Babur’s envoy to Bengal (935) 637. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan Arghu7i Chlngiz-khdnid, son 
of Aurdu-bugha — particulars 39 ; has charge of Nasir Mtrdn- 
shdhi{*699) 32 ; leaves Samarkand after the Tarkhan rebellion 
(901) 62 ; displeases ‘All AJlrdu-shdhi (905) 121 ; plotted 
against ib. ; invites Mirza Khan and liabur 1 22, 1 23 ; welcomes 
liabur 40, 124; joins Khusrau Shah (906) 129; fights for 
Babur at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) 1 39 ; takes refuge with 
Khusrau Shab 141 ; at Kiil-i-malik (918) 357 ; killed 

there 39; his house a post of Babur’s 143; ['['918 AH.- 
1512 AD.]. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Bdl-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk — 
parentage 257. 

Sayyid Muhammad Mirza Dughidt, uncle of Haidar — sent 
to help Babur (906) 139 ; envo}^ of Sa‘id Chaghatdl io him 
(917) 22 ; escorts his niece to Kashghar ib. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdln, grandson of Timur 
— his son Abu-sa‘id q.v. 

Sultan Muhammad Mirza Mirdn-shdhi Thnurid — his father 
Abu-sa‘id q.v. 

Muhammad miskin, Diilddi Barlds, son of Hafiz — captured by 
Babur’s men (903) 72. 

Muhammad Mujisin Bdi-qard, see Kupuk. 

Muhummad Muqim Beg^ Arghun, son of Zu’n-nun — takes 
possession of Kabul (908) 195 n. 3 ; loses it to Babur (910) 
198, 199, 227, 246 n. 3 ; loses Qalat-i-ghilzai to him (911) 
248-9 ; seeks his co-operation against Shaibani (913) 330 ; 
withdraws and fails in etiquette 331- 2 ; opposed to Babur 
at Qandahar 333-7 ; flees in defeat 339. 

Khwaja Muhammad Muqim Herdivi, father of Nizamu’d-din 
Ahmad the historian — mentioned 691 n. 1, 692 ; 

his story of a plan to supersede Humayun as Padshah in 
937 AH. 703 ; discussion of it 704-7 ; its incredibility as told 
704-5 

Muhammad Mumin Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Badfu’z -zamSn — Astarabad claimed for him (902) 69 ; de- 
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featcd by an uncle 7 1 (where delete the 'ain from his name) ; 
his murder attributed to Khadija Begim 268. 

Shaikh Muhammad Musalmdn, ancestor of the Farmull 
Shaikh-zadas — his tomb and descendants 220. 

Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar Gujrdti, Tdnk Rdjput — par- 
ticulars 481-2 ; his death 481 ; his sons Sikandar Shah and 
Bahadur Khan q.v. ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.J. 

Muhammad Nuhdni, see Bihar Khan 

Mulla Muljiammad Parghari — loquacious (932) 453. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Barlds — comes accidentally on Babur 
(925) 417. 

Muhammad-i'qasim Mirza Arldt, son of Abu’l-qasim (H.S. 
iii, 327) — his Bal-qara wife and their child 265 ; his sons(?) 
Babur and Murad q.v. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Bdvqard 7"/;;///; /^, son of Husain 

and Papa — parentage 265. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Nalnrct, grandson of Muhammad Stghai. 
— made prisoner when opposing Babur (903) 72. 

Muhammad-i-qasim Qlbchdq Turk, son of Baqi Cluxghdnidm 
— leaves his family in Ajar (910) 191 ; father (?) of Ahmad- 
i-qasim q.v. 

Muhammad-quli quchln — Mir Shah qnchJn — helps Bal- 
sunghar’s escape from Samarkand (901) 62 ; with Babur at 
Samarkand and wounded (902) 68 ; stays with him at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; captured (904) and released by Tambal (905) 
119 ; in the van at Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 139; 
besieged in Samarkand 142-144 ; with Babur when surprised 
by Tambal (908) 163 ; in the left wing at Oandahar (913) 
334; in a raid (925) 403. 

Muhammad qnrcJu, retainer of Khusrau Shah — rises against 
the Auzbeg occupation of Badakhshan (910) 242 ; expels 
Nasir Mirdn-shdhi (91 2) 321 ; keeping up his head (913) 340. 

Ustad Muhammad sabz-bivid — his son I^ana’i q.v. 

Maulana Muhammad 9adru’d-din Andijdm — his six sons’ 
service to Babur 370 n. 2 ; his sons Khwajaka Mulla-i-sadr, 
Kichik Khwaja, Khwaja Kalan q.v. 

Muhammad Salih Mirza Khwarizmi, author of the SJiaibdnl- 
ndma — in Khw^aja Yahya’s service * and waits on Babur (901) 

* Sec Shaibam-ni'ima, Vamb^ry’s ed. Cap. xv, 1.12, for his changes of service, 

and Sim Mlrza's Tuhfa-i-slimi for various particulars including his classiheation as 

a Chaghatai. 
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64 ; leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121 ; enters 
Shaibam’s service 65 n. 3 ; on ShaibanT’s service (910) 196 
n. 5 ; couplets of his quoted by Babur 1 20 1, 448 ; [f94lAll.~ 
1534-5 AD.]. 

llstad Shah Muhaminad safig-tniasJi — cuts an inscription 
(913) 343 ; receives orders for work (93v>) 585, 606, (935) 642. 

Muhammad Shah KJnlji Turk, son of Nasiru’ci-din of Malwa 
— takes Chanderi and seeks Ibrahim LiidVs protection (916) 
593 ; his younq son Ahmad q.v. ; [*j*931 All.- 1524 AD. ?]. 

Muhammad Shah Padshah MJrdn-sJidJii Tim fin'd, Tarlds 
Tt4rk — his change of name for an orange 51 1 n. 4; [fl 161 AII.- 
1748 AD.]. 

Muhammad Shaibdnl, see Shaibani. 

Shaikh Muhammad-i Shaikh Bhakari (P) — on service 
(933) 382! 

Shah Muhammad Shaikh-zada Farmnll Afyfidu, son of 
MaVuf — leaves his Afghan associates (934) 598 (no name 
here) ; favoured by Babur 603, 675 ; compelled to act with 
lki])an and Ba^'az^d (935) 675 ; writes dutifull)' to Ikibur ; 
waits on ‘Askaii and Babur ih. and 679. 

Muhammad Sharif mnnajjim (astrologer) — comes to Kfibul 
(925) 399 and to Agra (933) 551 ; augurs defeat at Kanwa 
551, 576; offers congratulations on victory, blamed and 
banished with a gift 576. 

Sultan Muhammad Sighal, CJiagkatdl — his descendants 
Muhammad-i-qasim and J lasan {j.7\ (Cf 66 ji. 4 and J l.S. 
lith. ed. iii, 275 for tribe and title resp.). 

Muhammad Sultan bakhshl— X^Iv behind to catch pheasants 
(925) 404 ; in a night-attack on Ibrahim’s camj) (932) 47 1 ; 
in the left wing at Pani[)at 472 ; has custod)^ of the cook who 
poisoned Babur (933) 542 ; staff-ofRcers at Kanwa 568 ; host 
to Ikabur (935) 629 ; introduces a Kabul messenger 644 ; 
brings news of Mahmud A/7 653-4 ; write s that l-5abur’s 
family is on its way from Kabul 657 ; waits on Babur 606 ; 
his servant Shah Qasiin q,v, 

Sultan Muhammad Sultan Chaghatdi Chttigiz - khdnid — 
Sultanim and Khanika — eldest son of The Khan (Mahmud) 
— sent to help Babur (903) 92 ; his guardian and he oppose 
Babur (905) 116; his part in acclaiming the standards (907) 
155; goes out to meet his uncle Ahmad (Alacha Khan) 
(908) 159 ; wr murdered 350; [t914 AH.-1508 AD.]. 
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Muhammad Sultan-i-jahan^ir Mirza Jahdngiri Tiinurid, 
Barlds Turk — Samarkand j^iven to him by his grandfather 
Timur 85 ; his college 78 

Mul^ammad Sultan Mirza Bdi-qard Timuridj Barlds Turk, 
son of Wais and Sultanim — particulars 265 ; waits on Babur 
at Kalanur (932) 458 ; on Babur’s service 468, 47 1 , 475, 530, 
534, (933) 545, 548, 582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the left 
wing at Panipat (932) 472 and at Kanwa (933) 567, 570; 
gifts to him 527 ; given Qanuj 582 ; joins Babur (935) 651 ; 
in the battle of the Ghogra 671, 672, 674; mentioned 
706 (where wrongly classed with half-Timurids) ; once owner 
of the Elphinstone Codex 706 n. 3. 

Beg Muhammad tdalluqchi — conveys gifts to Ilumayun 
(Muh. 934) and returns (RabC I, 935) 621 ; Babur complains 
of his detention. 

Muhammad Taiiir— captured (903) 74. 

Muhammad Timur Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn, ChingJ^,-khdnid, 
son of Shaibani — at Samarkand (906) 128; at Sar-i-p’d 
(Khwaja Kardzan) 139; defeats and kills two Bal-qara 
Mirzas (913) 263, 329-x30; leaves Samarkand on Babur’s 
approach (917) 354 ; at Ghaj-davan (918) 360 ; his marriages 
with captives 24, 36, 328 n. 1. 

Mulla Muhammad tdlib-vni'amvidi — an enigmatist of Husain 
Bdi-qard s Court — particulars 201 n. 7 ^ ; a couplet of his 
quoted 201-2 ; [1918 AH.-1512 AD.]. 

Pahlawan Haji Muhammad iu/ang-anddzi — receives gifts 
(935) 633. 

Mulla Muhammad Turkistdni, retainer of Khusrau Shah — 
makes Qunduz safe for Shaibani Khan (910) 192. 

Muhammad-i-‘abaiduT-lah, son of Ahrari, see Khwaja 
Khwaja. 

Sultan Muhammad Wais — waits on Babur (902) 66 ; runs 
away and i.s suspected (907) 156; serving Babur at AkhsI 
(908) 174 ; his retainer Kichik ‘All q.zf. 

Muhammad Wali Beg^ — particulars 277 ; on Husain Bai- 
qara’s service (901) 57, (902) 70, (903) 94. 

Muhammad-i-yusuf Aughldqchi, elder son of Yusuf — waits 
on Babur (905) 125. 


' He died serving Babur, at Kfil-i-malik (H.S. iii. 344). — Further information 
negatives my suggestion (201 n. 7) that he and Mir Husain (p. 288 and n. 7) were one. 
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Mir Muhammad-i-yusuf — particulars 285 ; waits on Babur 
in Herat (91 2) 285 ; Shaibani instructs him in exposition 
(913) 329. 

Mul^ammad Zaitun * — opposing Babur (932) 523 ; written to 
and makes false excuse 529, 530 ; waits on Babur (933) 540 ; 
sent out of the way before Kanwa 547. 

Khwaja Muhammad Zakariya,^ son of Yahya — murdered 
128 ; [906 AH.-1500 ad.]. 

Muhammad-i-zaman Mirza Bdl-qard Timnrid, Bar Ids Turky 
grandson and last surviving heir of Idusain — particulars 261, 
269 n. 6, 279 ; spared by Shaibani 263 ; his wanderings and 
association with Khwand-amir 364-5, 463 n. 3 ; sent to 
Babur an(’ married to his daughter Ma'sQma-sultan (923-4) 
365 ; in Balkh 365, 522 ; dutihil letters and tribute .sent by 
him to Babur (925) 385,402, Wf 427, ^ (926-932) 428 ; 
with Babur (935) 606, 631, 639, 659 ; objects to the Bihar 
command 661-2 ; does homage for it and is given insignia 
of roN’alty 662, 706 ; starts for Bihar but is recalled 663, 

664 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 668, 669, 671 ; lOtr given 
Junpur 682 ; pursues Biban and Bayazid 682 ; grounds for 
surmising in Babur the intention to leave him as ruler in _ 
Hindustan 705-7 ; of his later uprisings against 

Humayun 714 11 . 1 ; [tdrowncd at Chausa 9*16 All.-l 539 AD.]. 

Muhibb-i-‘ali Khan Barlds Turky son of Khalifa — Sftr marries 
Nahid Begirn (930) 443; in a night-attack (932) 471 ; in 
the left centre at Panlpat 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
unhorsed in ‘Abdu’l-‘aziz’ discomfiture 549-50 ; on service 
(934) 601. 

Mllblbb-i-^ali qurcki — on Khusrau Shah’s service (901) 60, 
(902) 7l ; joins Babur (910) 188 ; Babur’s praise of him (912) 
307, 308 ; loyal 313, (914) 346 ; in the van at Qandahar 
(913) 335 ; collector of an impost (925) 384 ; at Hisar-flruza 
(932) 465-6 ; at an entertainment 410. 

Mubihb -sultan Mirdn-shdhi Thnuridy Barlds 7 daughter 
of Mahmud — particulars 48, 49. 

Saq! Muhsin — wrest le.s (935) 660. 


' “ Zaitun is the name of the Chinese city from which satin was brought {hodic 
Thsiuancheu or Chincheu) and my belief i.s that our word satin came from it” 
(Col. H. Yule, E. and D. iv, 514). 

* My text omits to translate yigitiaughul) and thus loses the information that 
Yahya’s sons Baqi and Zakarla were above childhood, were grown to fighting age — 
braves — but not yet begs (sec Index s.n. rhuhra). 
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Mul^sin Dfilddi Barlds — at Chanderi (934) 590. 

Muinu’d*d.in al Zamji — omitted (or lost) from Babur’s list 
of Herat celebrities 283 n. 1 . 

Mujahid Klian Multdni — on Babur’s service (933) 540. 

The Mulla, see ‘Abdu’r-rahman Jdinl, 

Mulla Baba Farkati — brings Babur news of Shaibani (91 3)343. 

Mulla Bihishti—con veys gifts to Hind-al (935) 642. 

Mulla Baba Pashdghaj'i, Chaghatdi — comes into one of Babur’s 
dreams (906) 132; at Sar-i-pul 141; envoy for Babur to 
Khusrau Shah (910) 188; loyal (912) 313, (914) 346; 
vr disloyal in Ghazni (921) 363 ; deserts Humayun (932) 
545 ; joins the Auzbegs ; his proceedings 546 ; his brother 
Baba Shaikh q.v. ; his Kabul garden 315. 

Mulla Hijri, a poet — waits on Babur (907) 153. 

Mulla Kabir—his devious route to wait on Babur (925) 399. 

Mulla Khwajt^ka— pi escribes foi Babur (925) 399 (where 
read Khwajaka). 

Mulla Khwaja-’ Sayyid Ata-his Bal-qara wife 265-6. 

Mulla Tabrizi— conveys gifts (935) 642. 

Mulla Taghai— envoy to Babur of Abu>sa‘id Au:^beg (935) 
631, 632, 641. 

Mujnin— suspected of the death of Nuyan Kukuldash (907) 
151-2. 

Mumin-i-*ali tawdchi—zonv^ys orders (932) 451 ; conveys the 
Kanwa Letter-of-victory to Kabul (933) 580. 

Mumin Ataka — out with Babur (925) 404 ; on service (932) 
465, 534 ; in the left wing {tnlghitiua) at Kanwa (933) 568, 
569 ; his brethren (935) 679. 

Khwaja Munir Aiishi — incites attack on Bukhara (902) 65. 

Sayyid Murad Aughldqchi ^ — referred to as father of Yusuf 39 
and Hasan 279; [t874 AH.-1469-70 AD.]. 

Murad Beg Bdyandarl Turkvtdn — his joining Husain Bdi-qard 
(908) 280, 336. 

Murad Mirza Arldt, son of Muhaminad-i-qasim and Rabi‘a- 
sultan Mirdn-shdJii — his Bai-qara (.^) marriage 266.* 

Murad Qq/dr Turkutdn, qi4rchi — ‘Iraqi envoy to Babur (935) 
666, 688, 689, n. 4, 

' See Add. Notes under p. 39. 

* See Add. Notes under p. 266, 
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Mulla Khvvaja Murshid ''Iraqi — envoy of Babur to Ibrahim 
Liidi (925) 385, 427 n. 3 ; made Dlwan of Bihar (935) 

661, 662. 

Mir Murtaza—particiilars 284. 

Musa mi waja— whispers of Mughul rebellion (914) 346. 

Malik Musa Dilah-zak {Dilazdk) Afghan — receives gifts (925) 
394 ; brings tribute 409. 

Musa Sultan Farmuli, son of Ma‘ruf— vraits on Babur (935) 
685 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Mustafa Shaikh-zada Fanniili Afghan — on service for 
Ibrahim Liidi {9Z2) 527 ; his brother i^ayazld q.iK ; [■f‘932 AH.- 
1525-6 AD.]. 

Mustafa Rumi, tazvdchi — his culverin-discharge at Panipa 
(932) 474 ; has carts made for defence at Kanwa (933) 550 ; 
at Kanwa 550, 568-9 ; at the Gangas bridge (934) 599 ; in 
the bdttle of the Ghogra ( 935) 668, 669, 670. 

Mu’yad— leading Darya-khanis for Babur (933) 582. 

Shah Muzaffar— particulars 291 ; his artist-training owed to 
Nawa’i 272, 

Muzaffar Barlds — particulars 270-1. 

Sultan Muzaffar Gzijrdti — his death and successor 534 (where 
for [Jumada II] “and “ read 932 ; [1932 AH.- 1526 AD.]. 

Muzaffar-i-husain Mirza BdLqnrd Tiniurid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Husain and Kliadija — particulars 262, 268 ; serving 
under his father (901) 58, (902) 71 ; given AstarrdDad (902) 
61, 69 ; made joint-ruler In Hen (91 1 ) 292 -3 ; combines in 
action against Shaibani (912) 296-7 and withdraws 301; 
fails in etiquette 297 ; in social relation with Babur 298, 299, 
300, 302-3 ; plain speech to him from Qasim Beg 304 ; a 
false report of him in Kabul 313; irresolute in o[)posing 
Shaibani (913) 326; his army defeated 327; flees (to 
Astarabad) abandoning his family ib.\ his wife Khan-zada 
Khanim q.v, 

Sultan Muzaffar Shah IJabshi, mentioned in illustration of a 
Bengal custom 483. 

Mirza Yar-i-ahmad Najm Sani, wazir of Isma'il Safaivi — 
his killing Sohrab Bdi-qard 262. ; his commission to 
correct Babur (918) 355, 359; his massacre in Qarshi 
360 ; slain at Ghaj-dawan 262 n.4, 361 ; Babur’s alleged 
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failure to support him 361 ; his retainer Muhammad Jan q,v. ; 
[t918 A11.-1512 AD.]. 

Nadir Shah Afshdrid — his birthplace (mod.) Qalat-i-nadirl 
329 n. 4 ; [tll60 ail-1747 ad.]. 

Nahar, son of Hasan Khan Meivdti — released by Babur from 
capture {933) 545 ; returns to Court 578 ; escapes 581. 

Nahid Begim — her marriage (930)443. 

Na^man Chuhr a— captured by Tambal (908) 168 ; at a wine- 
party (925) 385. 

Guru Nanak Shah. — his relations with Daulat Khan Yfisuf- 
khail and traditionally with Babur 461 n. 3 ; [f946 AH.- 
1539 AD.]. 

Napoleon — his problem of creed in Egypt less difficult than 
that of lElbur with Shra support 356. 

Narpat Kara CJiauJidn Rajput — his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Nasir Beg* -makes over Andijan to Babur (904) 103 ; coun.sels 
him (908) 165 ; captured by Tarnbal 168 ; his sons Dost-, 
Mhim-, and Shahiin - i - nasir ; his brother - in - law Auzun 
Hasan q.v. 

Nasir K.han NnJuhii AJghan — particulars 659 n. 4 ; disaffected 
t ) Ibrahim Ludl and unsubmissive to Ikibur (932) 523 ; 
discussion of his movements 530 ; assembles a force but flees 
before Babur’s 533-4, 544 ; his son Farid q.v, 

Nasir Mirza Mlrdn-sfidki Tun fir id^ Barlds Turk, son of ‘Umar 
Shaikh — particulais 17 ; in Kasan {cct, 8) (899) 32 ; taken 
to his uncle Ahmad 32 ; meets Babur (908) 172, 178 ; ai the 
capture of Kabul (910) 198, 199; Zurmut hostility 220; 
given Ningnahar 227 ; misconduct 229, 241-2 ; accepts an 
invitation to Badakhshan 242 v3 ; lias an imbroglio with 
Khusrau Shah 243 ; clans which had left him 255 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (9)2) 295; defeated by Bauakhshis and goes to 
Babur 321 ; Babur’s reflections on the situation 322 ; out 
with Babur (913) 324; in the van at Qan.dahar 335 ; his 
loot and command and beleaguerment in Qandahar 339-40 ; 
goes to Ghazni 343, 344; given Kabul (917) 363; 

imr returns it to Babur (920) 363 ; dies in Ghazni (921) 363 ; 
his sister Mihr-banii and wife Qara-guz Bdi-qard q.v. ; 
[t921 AH.-1515 AD.]. 

Khwaja Nasiru’d-din — his Astronomical Tables 79; 
[1672 AH.-1274 AD.J. 
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Sultan Nasiru’d-din Khtlji Turk, Sultan of Malwa— events 
following his death 593 ; his son Mahmud q.v. ; [1916 AH.- 
1510 AD.]. 

Nasrat Shah Husain-shahi, Sultan in Bengal — particulars 
482-3 ; reported friendly to Babur (935) 628, 637 ; sends him 
an envoy 637 ; negociations with him 661, 664, 676 ; referred 
to as at peace with Babur 665 ; mentioned 667, 677, 679 ; 
his troops defeated on the Ghogra 671-4 ; peace made 676 ; 
[t939 A1I.-1532 AD.]. 

Nasrat Shah Tughliiq Turk — receives Dihli from Timur 481 
n. 4. 

Nauraug: Beg — punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700, 701. 

Nau-roz, brother of Muhammad-'ali J(^ngj(ing — at Bajaur 
(925) 370. 

Naukar Hindu, see Tuka. 

Nazar-i-‘ali Turk — on Babur's service (925) 389 ; his relation 
Minuchihr qrc. 

Na^ar Bahadur — killed on Khusrau Shah’s service 93, 94. 
279; [1903 AH.^-l 497-8 AD.]. 

Nazar Bahadur Aiizbeg — one of five champions worsted by 
Babur in single combat (914) v349 n. 1 . 

Shah Nazar Turkman — in the centre at Qandahar (91 3) 335 ; 
rebels (914) 345. 

Ni‘amat Arg/iun — his defeat v34. 

Mulla Ni‘amat — killed in a surpri.se by Sanga 549 ; [t933AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Khwaja Ni‘amatu’l-lah— his son Asafi 286 n. 2. 

Nigarsi, see Dankusi. 

Ni^iani Khan BidnaT — not submi.ssive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
receives letters and a quatrain from him 529 ; defeats Babur’s 
troops (933) 538-9 ; waits on Babur 539 ; in the left wing 
at Kanwa 567 ; on service (935) 678. 

Khwaja Nizamu’d-din Ahmad, the author of the Tabaqdt- 
Takbari, son of Muhammad Muqim — discussion of his 
story of the intended supersession of Babur’s sons 702-8 ; 
[tl003 AH.-1594 AD.]. 

Sayyid Nigamu’d-din ‘Ali Khalifa Marg/A/dni,Bar/ds Turk 
son of Junaid — escapes from prison and death (900) 55 ; 
driven from Babur’s presence (903) 90, (905) 119 ; defends 
Kabul (912) 313; mediates (914) 345 ; hears rumours of 
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Mughul revolt 346 ; in the left centre at Bajaur (925) 369 
and at Panipat (932) 473 ; given charge of Ibrahim’s corpse 
474 n. 1 ; at Kanwa (933) 556, 558, 564-5 ; on service 384, 
395, 666 ; communicates bad news at Chanderl (934) 594 
and (935) 639 ; mediates for Rahim-dad 689 ; wr declines 
the Badakhshan government (936) 697 ; W" discussion of 
his plan to set Humayun aside (in Hindustan?) 702-8 ; his 
seat at a feast 631 ; host to Babur 408 ; his sons Muhibb-i- 
‘all, Husamu’d-din-i-‘ali, Hamza and daughter Gul-barg g.z'. 

Shaikh Ni^famu’d-din Auliya — his tomb visited by Babur 
(932)475 ; [t725 AII.-1325 AD.], 

Nii^amu’l-mulk Khawdfi, Dlwan in Heri — arrested and put 
to death 282 ; [t903 AH.-1497-8 ad.]. 

Hazrat Nuh (Noah) — his father Lam q.v. 

Nur Beg (perhaps Sayyid Nuru’d-din Chaghdnldni infra ) — 
disobeys the Law, plays the lute (925) 395 ; joins Babur in 
an autumn garden 4l8 ; his brethren on service (932) 446 ; 
with Babur in the East (935) 653 ; in the battle of the 
Ghogra 673 ; sent to allay Rahim-dad s fears 688-9 ; his 
brother Shaham q,v. 

Sayyid Nuru’d-din Chaghdmdni — Sayyid Amir — a son-in- 
law of Babur and father of Salima-sultan 713,; perhaps 
Nur Beg supra. 

Shaikh Nuru’d-din Beg Turkisidni, Qibchdq Turk — grand- 
father, through a daughter, of Yunas Chaghatdi 19 (sec T.R. 
trs. p. 64). 

Nuru’l-lah tamburchi — his experience in an earthquake (91 1 ) 

247. 

Sayyid Nuyan Beg Tirmizi — particulars 273 ; his son Hasan- 
i-ya‘qub q.v. 

Nuyan Kukuldash lirnnzi — makes a right guess (906) 
131-2 ; on service against Shaibani 142 ; his sword sent as 
a gift to Tambal (907) 1 50 ; that sword wounds Babur’s head 
(908) 151, 167,396; his suspicious death 151-152 ; Babur’s 
grief 152 ; Nuyan’s uncle Haq-nazar q.v. ; [t907 AH.- 
1502 AD.]. 

Padmawati, wife of Rana Sanga — in Rantanbhur (935) 612 ; 
mentioned 613 n. 1 ; her son Bikramajit and kinsman Asuk- 
mal q.v. 

Pahar Khan Ludi, see Bihar. 
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Pahar MIrza, a father-in-law of Jahangir Mirdn-shdhi — his 
daughter brings her son Pir-i-muhammad to Babur (91 3) 331 . 

Pablawan Addi {Oudhi) — wrestles (935) 683, 688. 

Pahlawan Ldhori, a boatman — wrestles (935) 656. 

Papa Aghacha, a mistress of Husain Bdi-qard — particulars 
266, 268-9 ; her five sons and three daughters ib} 

Fapa-aughuli, of Babur’s household — out with Babur (910) 
234 ; at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Parbat Kakar — conveys tribute to Babur (925) 391, 392, 393. 

Pasha Bogim BaJidrlu, Aq-qnili'iq Turkindn, daughter of ‘A li- 
shukr Beg — particulars 49 ; her nephew Yar-‘ali Baldl qrur 

Payanda-muhrmmad Qipldn — out with I^abur (925) 404. 

Payanda-Bultan Begim Mirdn-sJidki Tiviurid,B<^y^ds Turk, 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id and wife of Husain Bdl-qard — par- 
ticulars 263, 265, 268 ; her son Haidar and her daughters ib. ; 
visited in Herat by Babur (912) 301 ; arranges a marriage 
for him 306 ; captured by Shaibani (913) 327. 

Pietro della Valle — an illustration drawn from his recorded 
morning-draught (1623 AD.) 395. 

Khwaja Pir Ahmad Khaivdft — his son 281. 

Pir Budagh Sultan, Khaqan in Desht Qibchaq (H.S. iii, 232) 
— his Bai-qara marriage 258 nr 2. 

Mir Pir Darw^sh Hazdr-aspi — in charge of Balkh (857) 50 ; 
fights there ib. 

Pirl Beg Turk7udn — joins Babur (913) 3v36 ; particulars 
Author’s No^e, 336. 

Pir Kanu of Sakhi-sarwar — Babur halts at his tomb (910) 238. 

Pir Muhammad Ailchi-bngiux, qnchin — particulars 50 and nn. , 
drowned 48 n. 4, 50 ; [895 AH.-1490 ad.]. 

Pir Muhammad Mh'dn-shdhi TBnurid, Bar Ids Turk, son of 
Jahangir — brought by his widowed mother to Babur (913) 
331. 

Pir-quli SistduJ — in the right wing at Panipat (932)472, and 
at Kanwa (933) 566 ; on service (932) 530. 

Pir Sultan Pashdi — one of Babur’s guides (912) 308. 

Prester John, Wang Khan [T.R. trs. 16], Ong Khan [Abu’l-ghazi, 
Desmaisons’ trs. p. 55] — his title 23 n. 3. 


' For emendation of 266 n. 7, see Add. Notes under P. 266. 

* On p. 49 1. 3 for “ Black read White ; and in I. 3 read (“wife of ”) MuhainmadI 
son of (“ Jahan-shah ”). 
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Pulad Sultan Auzbeg- Shaiban Chingiz - khthiid — son of 
Kuchum — Babur sends him his earliest-mentioned Dlwan 
(923) 402, 632 n. 3 ; at Jam (934)622 ; an envoy goes from 
Jiim to Babur (935; 631, 632, 641. 

Puran (Allah-birdi or Allah-quli) — out with Babur (910) 234 ; 
wounded (913) 342 ; his father-in-law Oasim qiichin q.v. 


Qabil (Cain)— Babur goes alone to his tomb (925) 415. 

Qadir-birdi Ghaini — spoken to by Babur when in hiding 
(908) 180-1. 

Qaitmas I nrknid?i, retainer of Jahangir — drowned (910) 257.* 

Qalandar pidda — on Babur’s service (932) 529. 

Qa^ibar-i-‘ali Arghii^i — on Babur’s service (935) 688. 

Qambar-i-^ali Beg — mobilizes the Hindustan army by Abu- 
sa’id’s ordcr(873?)46, expelled from Khurasan with Mahmud 
Mirdn-shdhi 47. 

Q,aixibar-i-‘ali Beg qdchin, son of Qasim — races with Babur (?) 
(907) 147 ; wounded, brings Babur a message (908) 174; 
one of the eight in flight from Akhsi 1/7 ; gives Babur his 
horse 177-8; beats down snow for a road (912) 308-9; 
fights rebels in Kabul 315 ; at Qandahar (913) 334 ; wounded 
336 ; hurries from Qunduz against rebels in Ghazni (921) 
364 ; brings Babur a letter from Balkh (?)(925) 385. 

€laiiibar-i-‘ali Beg Sildkh^ Mughtil — particulars 28 ; his in- 
convenient absence (904) 106 ; recalled (905) 108 ; goes 
away 110; returns 112 , in the van at Khuban 113; goes 
away 115; returns and is ill-tempered 117; his districts 
115, 124 ; his ill-timed pacificism 118 ; his misconduct 123 ; 
goes to Tarnbal, made prisoner, escapes to Babur 124; on 
Babur’s service (906) 130, 131 ; at Sar-i-pul 138, 139 ; sends 
his family out of Samarkand 141 ; ? races with Babur (907) 
147 ; ? leaves Babur in Dikh-kat I50n. 3 ; conspires against 
Yambal and goes to The Khan (Mahmud) 154; serves 
Babur against Tarnbal (908) 161, 162, 165, 166; counsels 
i^abur distastefully and flees 168, 170 ; talks to him of peace 
with Tarnbal 173 ; made pri.soner in AkhsTagainst Babur’s 
wish 174 ; leaves Khusrau Shah for Babur (910) 189 ; dis- 
missed by Babur and why 192, 532 n. 1 ; his son ‘Abdu’- 
shukur q.v. 


* Cf. H.S. Ferti’s trs. p. 70 for the same name Qaitmas. 
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Qambar Bi Ausbeg — blamed by ShaibanI for three murders 
(906) 128 ; on service for him (910) 242, 244 ; defeated by 
Tahmasp Safawis men (934) 622. 

Qara Ahmad yurunchi — Babur s messenger to the Kabul begs 
(912) 314. 

Qara Barlas—leaves Samarkand with the Tarkhans (905) 121; 
fights for Babur at Sar-i-pul (906) 139 ; besieged and holds 
out to the end 143, 144. 

Sayyid Qara Beg Kohbur Chaghatdi — remains with Babur at 
a crisis (903) 91 ; invited into Akhsi (for Babur) (904) 101 ; 
escapes after defeat 106; at Khuban (905) 113; released 
119*; his (?) hasty retreat to entrenchments (906) 138, 232 
n. 4 ; his son ‘Abdu’l-qadus q.v. 

Qara Bilut— surrenders Qalat-i-ghilzal to Babur (911) 248-9. 

Qaracha Khan — punished for disobedience (925) 390-1 ; on 
service (934) 602, (935) 638 ; his messenger with news of 
Mahim’s journey 650, 659. 

Qara-guz Begim Ar/dt — her marriage with Nasir Mtrdn- 
shdhi 265. 

Qara-guz Begim, see (1) Makhduma, (2) Rabi‘a-sultan. 

Qara-quzi— on Babur’s service (932) 471; in the left-wing 
\julghumd\ at Fanipat 473. 

Qarlughach Bakhshi kills Mughul Beg’s son (904) 102. 

Qashqa Mahmud (or Qashqa), Beg of the Chiras tumd 7 i of 
Mughuls — sent to help Babur (906) 138; quarrels with a 
Begchik for the military post of honour (907) 155. (He 
may be “ Baba Qashqa ” q.v. 

Mulls QaBim— -building work given to him (935) 642. 

Sayyid Qasim (p. 96), see Sayyid Kamal. 

Qasim-i-^ajab Beg — remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; 
promoted to beg’s rank (904) 104; captured by Tarnbal’s 
men (905) 1 1 5-6 ; released 1 1 9. 

Qasim-i-^all tariydki — musician at entertainments (925) 385, 
387, 388. 

QaBim Beg qiichtn — particulars 26 ; supports Babur (899) 30, 
(900) 43 ; his appointments 43, 44 (where delete Sayyid as 
his title); punishes misconducted Mughuls (902) 66-7, 153 
and has to leave Babur (907) 27, 67 ; on missions (903) 90, 
(904) 100, 101 ; remains with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
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defeated by Mughuls (904) 105-6 ; in the centre at Khuban 
(905) 113 ; banished from Andijan by ‘Ali-dost 119; rejoins 
Babur for Samarkand 123, (906) 130 ; suspects Bana’i 136 ; 
in the centre at Sar-i-pul 139; defending Samarkand 141, 
142, 143, 144 ; races with liabur (907) 147 ; advises a tactful 
gift 150 ; out with Babur (910) 234 ; rewarded (91 1) 252 ; 
goes with a punitive force to Nigr-au 253 ; a saying of his 
twisted for ill 254; defeats Auzbegs (912) 295; insists in 
Herat on ceremony due to l^abur 298 ; angered by Babur’s 
being pressed to drink wine 304 , mistaken as to a route 
308-9 ; mistakenly compassionate 313 ; allowed to keep his 
Fifth of spoil (913) 324 ; in the left wing at Qandahar 334, 
335 ; wounded v336 ; retainers allotted to him 339 ; his 
counsel 339-40; mediates for suspects (914) 345 ; waits on 
Babur returned from Hindustan (925) 395 ; mediates for 
Tramontane clans to leave Kabul 402 ; Babur breaks fast at 
his house 408 ; his sons Hamza, Tingri-birdi, Qarnbar'i>‘ali 
q.v. ; his ill-conducted nephew 414 ; a servant 31 3 ; a father- 
in-law Banda-i-‘ah q.v. ; [t928 AH.-1522 AD.]. 

Qa48im Dulddi, Barlds Turk — serving Bal-sunghar Mlrdn^ 
shdhl (902) 65 ; joins Babur 66. 

Qa8im-i-liusain Au.zbeg-Shaibd7t, son of Qasim and ‘Ayisha- 
sultan Bdi-qard — particulars 267, 298 ; joins Babur (933) 
550 ; at Kanwa 556, 559 ; receives Badaun 582 ; on service 
582, (934) 589, (935) 682 ; in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 
569; mentioned 631 n. 4, 706. 

Sayyid Qasim Jaldlr — wins the Champion’s Portion at Asfara 
(900) 53 ; takes it at Shahrukhiya 53 ; stays with Babur at a 
crisis (903) 91 ; joins him for Samarkand (905) 123-4 ; at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzan) (906) 1 39 ; his strange doings in 
Pap (908) 171; his unseasonable arrival in Akhsi 1 74 ; defeats 
an Auzbeg raider (910) 195 ; out with Babur 234, (925)403 ; 
drunk 415; Babur pays him a consolation-visit 418 ; a party 
in his country-house (926) 420 ; assigned to reinforce Khwaja 
Kalan in Kabul (935) 647. 

Qasim Khan Qdzzdq^ Jiijt Ckingtz-khdnid — his marriage with 
Sultan-nigar Chaghatdi 23 ; his good administration 23-4 ; 
[t924 AH.-1518 AD.]. 

Qasim Khitka{}) Arghiin, (var. Jangeh) — in Akhsi (908) 171. 

Qasim Khwaja -succeeds in his brother Yakka*s appointments 
(935) 674 ; on service 682. 
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dasim Kukuldash — at a household party (906) til (his name 
is omitted from the Hai. MS. f. 83 and from my textl ; helps 
Babur at his mother’s burial (911) 246 ; at Qaitdah^r (913) 
335 ; his Arghun marriage 342, 199 n. 1, 443. 

dasim Mir-akhwur — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
on service (933) 548. 

Malik Qasim Mughid, brother (p. 568) of Baba Qashqa — in the 
right-wing \tiilghuma\ at Panipat (932) 473, and at Kanwa 
(933) 568 ; on service with his brethren (932) 528, (933) 558, 
582, (934) 589 ; his good service near QanCij and his death 
599; his kinsmen, see j.;/. Baba Qashqa; [t934All -1 528 ad.]. 

Shah Qaaim pidda — sent on a second mission to Babur’s kins- 
folk in Khurasan (935) 617. 

Qasim Sanibhali — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; sur- 
reinders 528, 529 ; sent out of the way before Kainva (933) 
547 (where the Hai. MS. adds “ Beg”, by clerical? error). 

Qasim Sultan Auzbeg-Shaibdn Chingiz-khdnid — his Bal-qara 
marriage 267 ; at a reception (912) 298 : his son Qasim-i- 
husain q.v, 

Qataq Beg*im, wife of Ahmad Mirdn-shdhl — particulars 36 ; 
of Ahmad’s escape from her dominance 36 n. 1. 

Qayyam Beg— Aurdu (Urdu) Shah — out with Babur (925) 
403 ; waits on Babur as Governor of Ningnahar (926) 421 ; 
joins him in Hindustan (933) 550 (here Qawwam Aurdu- 
shah) ; at Kanwa 556, 569. 

darn Bihzadi — Babur forbids unlawful drinks in his house (925) 
398. 

Qazi Qhulam — escaocs death by pretending to be a slave 
(904) 102. 

Qazi Jia — waits on Babur (932) 527 ; on service 530, (933) 
544, (935) 639 ; joins Babur 667 ; on service 668, 682. 

dazi of Kabul—waits on Babur (925) 395. 

dazi of Samana — complains of Mundahir attack (936) 
693, 700. 

dismatai Mirza— on Babur’s service in Hindustan (932) 474 
(933) 545, 546-7, 548 ; his untimely praise of the Rajput 
army 548, 550. 

dilka Kdshghari — escapes death (904) 102. 

dizil tawdchi — messenger of Shah Beg Arghtln to Babur (925) 
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Qublai Khan, ^real-grandson of Chingiz Khan— his building 
at Oarshi 84 n. 2 ; [tb93 A1I.-1294 AD.]. 

Quch Beg (Qnj), son of Ahmad qarciival—\\\ the left wing at 
Khuban (905,) 113; his courage at Bishkharan 118; leaves 
Babur for IB'sar (906) 129; ? reprieved at Qasim quchhis, 
request (914) 345 ; on Babur's service (925) 374, (925) 384 ; 
at Barliala (590 ; comes on summons to Kabul 409 , referred 
to as dead (933) 565 ; his brother Tardi Beg q-v. 

duch Arg/if(f / — allotted in Oalat to Qasim qCichtii (913) 339. 

duch Beg: Kohbitr C^^'’ghatdi, son of Haidar-i-qasim — at Sar- 
i-pul (906) 139 ; in Samarkand besieged 142, 143, 144. 

dul-aruk— drowned in the Sind-vvater (910) 237. 

dul-hayazid bakdunii — particulars 237 ; swims the Sind- water 
(910) 237 ; at Oandahar (913) 635, 338 ; his .son Tizak q.v. ; 
his tomb near KTilail 198. 

dull Beg Agbbn — known as attached to Babur (913) 337 ; 
returns from an embass}’ to Kashghar (925) 415 ; his brother 
/\1imad-‘ali I'arkhan q.7\ 

dulij Bahadur .lu.T.bg — mentioned in 1 ahmasp’s Sajaiuis 
account of Jam i9vk 5) 636 n. 2. 

Mirza dull Kukuldash, see Mirza-quli. 

duli-muhammad lAlii'bdd qucJiln — particulars 40. 

I'stad dul-muhammad 'Aiudi — particulars 291 ; his musical 
training owed to Naw'a’i 272. 

dul-nachaq— holding Ikilkh for the Bai-qaras (912) 294, 296 ; 
surrenders it to Shaibam 300. 

dul-nazar of Taghai Beg — sallies out from Samarkand (906) 
142 ; docs well 144. 

durbaa 6///'/ /-///—sent into Bhira (925) 381; a false rumour 
about liini a.^ invited into Balkh (935) 625 ; gifts to his 
servants 633 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669 ; on service 678. 

dusam ibn ‘Abbas, one of the Companions — his tomb at 
Samarkand 75. 

dusum-nai (P)— on service (932) 534. 

dutb Khan Sar^vdni — not submissive to Babur (932) 523 ; 
Mahdi Khwaja sent against him in Etawa 530 ; takes 
Chandwar (933) 557 ; abandons both places 579, 582 ; 
defeated 587. ^ 

Khwaja dutbu’d-din Aushi {UshI ) — his birthplace in Far- 
ghana 475 n. 6 ; Babur visits his tomb in Dihli (932) 475 ; 
[t633 AH.-1235 AD.]. 
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dutluq Khwaja Kdkuldash— with Babur in Samarkand 
(906) 143, 144 ; host to Babur (925) 398, 407 ; held up as an 
example 406. 

Qutliiq-muhammad Kukuldash, foster-brother of Daulat- 
sultan Khanim — brings Babur letters from Kashghar (925) 
409 (where for “ Daulat ” read Qutluq). 

Qutluq^nigar Khanim Chaghatdi Chtngiz-khdnid, mother oi 
Babur — particulars 21 ; menticied 17, 19 ; in Andijan (900) 
43 ; entreats her son’s help (903) 88, 89 ; sent to join him in 
Khujand 92, and in Aura-tipa r905) 136 ; her Mughuls rebel 
(904) 105 ; with Babur in Samarkand (906) 136 ; leaves the 
town with him (907) 147 ; hears of a sister’s death 148-9; 
goes to her own family in Tashkint 149 ; her dangerous 
illness ib. \ her safety leaves Babur free (908) 157, 158; 
5D^ with him in Sukh 184 ; uses Ins tent in the exodus from 
Farghana (910; 188 ; left in Kahmard 189; crosses }3indu- 
kusli and rejoins him in Kabul 197 ; her death (911) 21, 246 ; 
her treatment as a refugee in Tashkint (908) contrasted with 
that of her refugee-relations in Kabul (91 2) 31 8 ; her concern 
for her son’s marriage affairs (905) 120, (910) 48; her old 
governess 148; [t911 am. -1505 ad.]. 

Qutluq-qadam qard 2 val~oui with Babur (910; 236 - 7 , in the 
left-centre at Qandahar (913; 335 ; on service (925) 403, 
(932; 458, 460, 468, 471, 530; in the left wing at Panipat 
472 and at Kanwa (933; 567, 570; on service 475 ; host to 
i^abur ^926; 424 ; his tomb and bridge near Kabul 198, 204 ; 
[t934 AH.- 1528 AD. ?]. 

Qutluq-sultan Begim, daughter of Miran-shah son of Timur 
— wife of Husain Qdnjut 256 n. 5. 


Rabi‘a-sultan Begim MfrdJi-shdJri Tuuund, Baihxs Turk — 
Qara-guz Begun — daughter of /vhmad — ))articiilars 13, 35. 

Saj^yid RafPu’d-din S^nfaivi — Mulla Raff — mediates for 
Nizam Khan with Babur (933 ; 5v'i9 ; concocts tonic powders 
(935; 606 ; at a fea.st 631. 

Khwaja Rahim-dad, paternal - nephew of JMaluh Khwaja — 
receive.-^ and obtains possession of Gualiar (933; 539, 540, 
547 ; hi.s quarters and conslructirms there (935) 607, 610, 
613; Babur sleeps in his flow er-garden 612, 613; action 
against him as serliticius 688-9, (936) 690 ; his son held as 
hostage and escapes (935 , 6S8-9 ; zm- I bn Jhatuta’s account 
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of him 692 n. 1 ; SD^ no sequel of his rebellion mentioned in 
the AkbeV'-ndma 692. 

Rahmat pldda — conveys letters to Kabul (932) 466. 

Raja of Kahlur — waits on Babur (936) 699. 

Raj ab- sultan Begim Mirdu-shdhi Thnurid, Bar Ids Turk, 
dau^^htcr of Mahmud — oarticulars 48, 4-9. 

Ramzan lull — a musician at parties (925) 387, 3S8. 

Pao SariudfiJ, see Daud. 

Sultan Rashid Khan Chaghaldl Chingtz-khdnid, son of Sa‘Jd 
and Makhtum Qdliichi (T.R. trs. p. 187) — his Qazz5q 
marriage 23. 

Mr Thomas Ractel— an illustration drawn from his rnorning- 
diaught r'^corded [1 623 AI).] 395. 

Rana Ralan-si— successor of his father Sanga in Chitor 613 ; 
mentioned in connection with the Khiiji iewels ih • his 
3 'oungcr l)rother Hi kramajit q.v. 

Rauh-dam - musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388; 
in a raft-misadventure 407. 

RawuT Snr'ivdni ( Rao) — serving Babur (933) 538 (here read 
as Daud;, f935; 682 ; ho.^t to Babur (934) 588. 

Rinisli (v^'ir. Zinish) Auzbeg — his defeat by Tahmasp Safawt 
r934) 618, 622 (where in n, 1 for “ 934 " read 935 as thedate 
of tlie l)attle of Jam) ; [f934 Afi.~1528 AD.]. 

A Rumi prescribes for Babur (935) 657, 660. 

Raja Rup-narain — included in Babur’s Revenue List 521. 

Ruqaiya Agha, wife of Badi‘u’z-zaman Bdi-qard — captured 
in Herat and married Timur 328. 

Ruqaiya-sultan Begim Mirdn-shahi Timurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of ‘ Hmar Shaikh — particulars 18, 19; [*|'i7>.935 AH.- 
1 528 AD. ]. 

Rustam-i-‘ali 1 iirkvidii — in tiie centre at Qandahar (913) 
335 ; on service (925; 377, (93,1) 538 ; in the tulg/iuuia of 
the left-wing at Kanwa 568, 569. 

Rustam Khan — Bias (p. 576) — captures Babur’s commander 
at Kill (Koel) (933) 557, 576 ; captured and flayed alive 576. 

Sa‘adat-bakht Begim— Begim Sultan — Bdi-qard Tvuurid, 
Barlds Tiirk\ daughter of Husain — particulars 266-7. 

Xasiru’d-din Sabuktigin G/iazuazoI Turk — the humble status 
of his capital 217 ; a legend concerning him 219; his son 
Mahmud q.v. ; [t387 AH.-997 Al>.]. 
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Sadharan Tank Rajput — his acceptance of Islam 431 n. 5. 

Pahlavvan Sadiq — made to wrestle (935) 650 ; forbidden as an 
antagonist 653 ; wrestles 688. 

Mulla Sa‘du’d-din Mas^ud Taftazdni — a descendant of 283 ; 
[t792 AH.- 1390 AD.]. 

Sultan Sa‘id Elhan Ghdzl, Chaghatdi Chlnqiz-khdnid, son of 
Ahmad — particulars 698 nn. 1, 3, 349 ; meets Babur (908) 
159 ; stays with him in Kabul (914) 318, 349-50 ; receives 
Andijan from him (916j 318, 357 ; loyal to him 344 n. 2, 
351-2; sends an cnvo} to him (917) 22; Haidar 
Df/ghldt goes from Babur to Sa‘id (918) 362 ; two kinswomen 
take refuge with him (923 and 924) 24 (where in n. 1 c/rA’A’ 
the second sentence) ; reported to havedesigns on Badakhshan 
(925) 412 ; an envoy to him returns 415 ; Wr named as a 
principal actor between 926 and 932 All. 427 ; writes and 
sends gifts to Babur (932) 446 ; invades Badakhshan 

f936) ()9S-6 ; gist of a letter from Babur to him 697-8 ; 
wr Babur moves menacingly fbr the North-west 698 ; his 
fuIl-bnAher Khalil, his son Rashid, his wife ];Iabiba,and kfiknl- 
ddsh Yang! Beg q.v. ; [t9v>9 AH.-l 533vaD.]. 

Sa‘idliq Sa^d Turknidn — defeated by Husain Bdi-qard (873 }] 
260. 

Saif-i-‘aii Beg* Bahdrfu Onrd-qmifiq Turkindn father of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — particulars 91 n. 3.* 

Maulana Saifi Dukluirl — ‘Aru:?:! — particulars 288 ; [t909 AJi.- 
1503-4 AD.]. 

Saif Khan Nu/tdni, son of Dar\'a Klian — deserts ‘Alam Khan 
Uidii^Zl) 457. 

Saifu’d-din Ahmad, Shaikhu’l-islam in Herat — particulars 
283 ; takes the keys of Herat to Shail:)ani >913) 328 , his 
pupil Muhan.mad-i-yusuf q.v. ; killed b\' Shah Isma‘il 283 ; 
[t916 AIl.-l 510 A.D.]. 

Hail Saifu’d-din Beg, ? unde of Tirnur — his descendant 
'\3kdi Beg 272. 

Sakma Mughul — rebels against Babur ^914) 345. 

Salahu’d-din (Silhadl) — particulars 562 n. 3, 614 n. 2; his 
force at Kanw a (933; 562 ; attack on him planned and 
abandoned (934) 598; Babur visits village near his birth- 
place (935) 614 ; mentioned 628 n. 2. 

‘ He joined Babur with his hither Var-i- ‘ali A'rt'/a/ (f/. r. ) in 910 AH. f Bloclimann'.'^ 

Biogr^^pJne*-. .A.-i-A. tr^. 315). 
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Saliha-sultan Begim Miran-shahi, daughter of Mahmud and 
Pasha, wife of Babur — (name not now in the Turk! text) 47 ; 

the likelihood that she and “Dil-dar” were one 7lv3 
(where read Saliha). 

galiha-sultan Mlrd7i-shdJn — Aq Begim — daughter of Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars 35 ; gifts from her wedding reach 
Babur (900) 43. 

Salima-sultan Begim- her parentage 713. 

Sultan Salim Rinni — takes Badi‘u-z-zaman Bdi-qai'd, a captive, 
to ('onstantinople (920) 327 n. 5 ; defeats Isma‘il Snfa-^n 
at Chaldiran (920; 443, 469; [^-^26 AH.-1520 au.J. 

Samad MiugUghi — wounded and dies 106 ; [ t904 AH.--1 499AI).j 

Mehtar Sambhal, slave of Shah Beg Arghfin — particulars 
338 n. 2 ; captured at Qandahar and escapes (913) 338; 

Commander in Qandahar and revictuals it for Shah 
Beg 432. 

Sultan Sanjar Barlds Turk, son of ‘A])du’l-lah — incites a 
Mugluil revolt in Kabul (912)313-17; spared on family 
groimds 317. 

.Sultan Sanjar Mirza Mci-vi — his daughter Bega Sultan 
I^egim’s Jkii-qara marriage iilr, 860; 267. 

Rana Sanga Mc:cdrl — particulars 483, 558 n. 2 ; his capture 
ofChanden 593 ; proffers Babur co-operation against Ibrahim 
(93 1 ?) 426*, 529 ; fails him (932) 529 ; takes Kandar 530, 
539 ; Babur’s attack on him deferred 530-1 and determined 
(933) 538 ; his strength and approach 544, 54? ; defeated at 
Kanwa 559 574 ; escapes 576 ; references to the battle 267, 
533, 579, 582, 583. 599, 600, 630 n. 4, 637, 663 ; his land^not 
invaded, on climatic grounds 577, 578 ; Babur’s planned 
attack on him in C'hitor frustrated (934) 598 ; his wife 
Padmawati and sons Ratan-si and Ih’kramajil ; his trusted 
man Medim Rao q.v. \ [■f934 ah. -1528 ad.].‘ 

Sangur Khan fajijuka — waits on Babur ( 925; 383 ; (3n service 
389.419; killed in a sally from lhana 548; [f933 AH.- 
1527 AD.]. 

Mir Sar-i-barhana, see Shamsu’d>din Muhammad. 

Sarigh-bash Mirza ItdrachJ — sent by The Khan (Mahmud)) 
to help Babur (908) 161, 170. 

Mulla Sarsan — Kamran’s messenger and custodian of Ibrahim 
Ludts son (933) 544. 

^ Concerning the date of his death, see Additional Notes under p. 60A. 
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Sar-u-pa Gujur — Babur’s guide to Parhala (925) 389, 391. 

Satrvi Kachi— his force at Kanwa (933) 562. 

Sultan Satuq-bughra Khan Qha^i Padshah (b. 384 ah.- 
994 AD.)- — a surmised descendant 29 n. 8 ; his .st) le l^adshali 
344 n. 2. 

Sayyid Amir, see Nuru’d-din Chaghanidni. 

Sayyid Dakkani — Shah Tahir Khivdndt Dakkani — present 
at a feast (935) 631.’ 

Sayyid Dakni Shirdzi, or Rukni, or Zakni — receives honours 
and orders (935) 619; on his name and work tb. n. 2, 634 
n. 1 ; (see supra), 

Sayyidi Beg Taghai, see Sherim Taghai. 

Sayyidim ‘Ali darbdfi (? Muhammad-‘al]), son of Baba ‘Ah 
l:ieg — particulars 307 ; serving Khusrau Shah (901 ) 60-1 ; 
leads the Rusta-hazara to join Babur (910) 196 ; a follower 
punished 197 ; takes Bai-qara .service (912) 307 ; drowned 
by Badl‘u’z-zaman 307-8 ; [-far. 913 An.-1507 ad.]. 

Sayyid Mashhad! (var. Masnadi) — brings Bfibiir news of 
Khwaja Rahimdad’s .sedition (935) 688. 

Sayyid Miiza Andikhudi, .^brother of Apaq liegim — his two 
Bai-qara marriages 267. 

Sayyid Rumi— at a feast (935) 631. 

Sayyid Tabib K/mrdsdni — attends Babur’s mother (91 1) 247. 
Shad Begim Bdi-qard Tlnulrid, Barlds I'urk — particulars 
263-4; her husband ‘Adil Sultan Afizbeg q.v 
Shadi, a reciter — his son Ghulam-i-shadi 292. 

Shad! Khan Kind Afghan — fights and submits to Babur (910) 
233. 

Shadman -wrestles (935) 660. 

Shah Baba bilddr — entrusted with building work (935) 642. 
Shah-baz qalandar — his tomb destroyed by Babur (925) 377. 
Shah-baz Qdrluq — serving Tambal (908) 170. 

Shah Beg Arghun — Shuja* jBeg — son of ZQ’n-nun— his close 
association with his father 274 ; mentioned as with him in 
Qandahar (902) 71, ( 910 ) 198 , 227 ; they give refuge to 

Since iny text was printed, my husband has lighted upon whal shows that the 
guc.st at the feast was an amba.ssador sent by Burhan Ni^am Shah of Ahmadnagar to 
congratulate Babur on his conquest of Dihli, namely, Shah Tahir tlie apostle of 
Shiism in the Dakkan. He is thus distinguished from Sayyid Dakni, (Rukni, 
Zakni) infra and my text needs suitable correction. (See Add. Notes under p. 631 
for further particulars of the Sayyid and his embassy.) 
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Badru’z'zaman Bdi-qara (902) 71, (913) 307 ; act with the 
Mirza (903) 94, 95 ; favoured by Husain Bdi-qard 264 ; his 
dominance ib. ; proffers and renounces co-operation with 
Babur against Shaibani (913) 330, 331-2 ; loses Qandahar 
to him 337-8 ; SDir^ released from Safawi imprisonment by 
his slave Sarnbhals devotion (917) 338 n. 2, 365 ; news of 
his taking Kahan reaches Babur (925) 395 ; his interpretation 
of Babur’s reiterated attack on Oandahar 365, 427 ; 

other suggestions for the attack of 926 430 ; action 

of his checks an expedition into Hindustan (926 < 428, 429, 
430; his position and political relations 429 ; Babur’s 
campaign against Qandahar (926-928) 366, 430-436, App. 
J. xxxiv ; final surrender to Babur (928) ib. ; his 

death 437, 443 ; his son Shah Hasan, brother Muhammad 
Muqlm, slave Mehtar, commissar)’ Qizil q.v. ; [t930 AH- 
1524 AD.?] 

Shah Beg’im BadakhshI, wife of Yunas Khan Chaghatdl — 
particulars 22-3 ; visited by Babur (903)92, (907) 149, (908) 
157 ; dela)'s to accept his plans 158 ; meets her younger son 
Ahmad 159 ; ordered b)' Shaibani to stay in Tashkint 
184; comes to Babur in Kabul (911) 246; disloyal (912) 
317 ; his reflections on her conduct 318-9 ; goes to Badakh- 
shan (913) 21, 35, 341 ; captured by Aba-bikr Kdshghari\ 
her sons Mahmud and Ahmad, lier daughter Daulat-sultan, 
her nephews Sanjar Bar/ds ; her grandsons Mirza Khan and 
Sa‘id (and liis brothers) 

Shah-i-g^harib Mirza Bdi-qard Tlmurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Husain and Khadija — particulars 261, 268 ; his retainer Ahi 
tlie poet 289 n. 3 ; [f902 AH. -1496-7 ad. — H.S. lith. ed. iii, 
260]. 

Shahi qalandar — plays the ribab (925) 41 7. 

Shahi tamghdehi — appointed clerk (935) 629. 

Shahim (Shah Muhammad?) — sent for news (932) 454; climbs 
into Chanderi (934) 595 (here yilz-bdsht) ; his brother Nur 
Beg q,v. 

Shahim-i-nasir — one of eight fugitives from Akhsi (908) 177. 

Shah-jahan Padshah Mirdn-shdhJ Tlnulrid, Barlds Turk — 
vr 184 ; his imitation of Babur (1030) 298 n. 3 ; vr his 
work in Babur’s burial-garden 710, App. V, Ixxx, [f 1076 AH.- 
1666 AD.]. 
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Shah Muhammad imihrddr, son of Baba Qashqa — on Babur’s 
service (925) 388, (935) 688 ; his kinsmen sec s.n. Baba 
Qashqa; [1958 AH -1551 AD.]/ 

Shah-quli ghickaki — a guitar-player — particulars 291. 

Shah-quli — goes into Hisat (935) 640 ; his brother 

Wais qru. 

Shah-quli, ? servant of Div Sultan fp. 635 ) — sent to give Babur 
a report of the battle of Jam (935) 649 ; conveys from lia})ur 
an acceptance of excuse to Tab m asp S^r/azid 649. 

Shahrak — conveys letters and a copy of Babui-nama writings 
(935) 652, 653. 

Shahr-banu Pegim MJrdn-shdhi TF;Nf/n\i, Barlds l'iirk\ 
daughter of Abu-sa‘id — particulars 268 ; married to Husain 
BdJ-qard {cir. 873) and divorced (876) 21 n. 1, 268. 

Shahr-banu Begfim Mirdn-shdJit,{ut supra), daugliter of’ Umar 
Shaikh, wife of Junaid — particulars 18. 

Shahrukh Mirza Barlds Turk, son of Timur — mentioned in 
a genealogy 14 ; ruling in Herat when Husain Bdi-qard was 
born there (842) 256 ; his wazir serves Husain (after 873) 
281 ; [t850 AI1.--1447 ad.]. 

Shahrukh-Sultan Afshdr Turk — commands a reinforcement 
for Babur from Isma‘il Safazvi (917) 354. 

Shah Sufi— does well in Samarkand (906) 144. 

Shah Sultan Begim (? Argku?;), wife of Abu-sa‘id Mirdn- 
shdhi and mother of ‘Umar Shaikh — her parentage not 
stated 13 n. 5,^ 45 n. 1 ; goes from Aklnsi to .Andijan wlien 
widowed (899) 32; a mediator (905) 113; her deatli 
announced (907) 149; [t906 All. -1501 ad.]. 

Shah-suwar Mughftl — fights in single combat (904) 106. 

Shah Tahir KJnvdndi Dakkanl, see Say) id Dakkani. 

Shah-zada, ? Shah Hasan Arghun — (926) 417, 418. 

Sh&h-zada son of Nasrat Shah — negociates witii 

Babur (935) 676 (where the note reference “ 5 ” should follow 
Mungir). 

Shaibak brings news of Hind-al’s birth (925) 385. 

A Shaiban-Auzbeg Sultan’s marriage 23. 
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’ F*)!' hirther particulars see Add. Note under p. 688. 

* For “ H.-S. ii ' read iii (as also in some other places)i 
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Muhammarl Shaibani Khan - • Shaibaq Khan ^ — Aiizb&g- 
S/iaibn>i Chingiz-khihiid — his relations with Hamza and 
Mahdi Sultans (j.v. ; invited to lielp Bal-sim^har (90v3) 73 ; 
raids Sluraz 92 , defeats d'ai khans in Dabusi r905) 40, 124, 
I 906) 137 ; takes Buld)ara 125 ; is j:^i\‘en Samarkand by ‘Alii 
Mu’fni-sJidJn \ 'l^ \ murders the M irza ( 906; I 2S ; liis men 
murder Klnvaja a and two sons 128 ; loses Samarkand 

1))' IkalMir's surprise attack 131, 132, 134 ; Habur's comj^arison 
of this caj)ture with Husain of 1 lerat 135 ; Ikibur’s 

estimate of Shaihani’s |)r).sition 137-8; defeats Bfd^ur at 
Sar-i-pul (Khwaja Kardzanj 138-141 ; besie^^es Samarkand 
and effects its surrender (906) 142-7 ; rccci\’es an envoy from 
Husain JhiJ-qdrn \ \ crosses the frozen Saihun and raids 

Shahrukliiya 151; plunders Aura-tipa 152 3; referred to 
(908) 158, 168; invited into Far^hana 172; defeats the 
( haghatai Khans and Ikabur at Arcliian 18, 183 ; cap- 

tures Andijan (909?) 192 ; beheads Wall Oibchaq (910) 196 ; 
takes Kinvarizin (911) 242, 255-6: co-operation against 
in’m invited by Husain BiU-qnrd (910) 190, (911) 255 ; his 
men beaten in J^adakhshan ( 91 1-2) 29‘F-5 ; takes Balkh 300 ; 
liis capture of I lerat ( 91 3 ) 263,275, 296-7, 325-330 ; besieges 
Nasir MJrd)i-sJidln in Qandahar and retires v339-40, 343 ; a 
recognized menace to Kabul 21 n. 4 ; v340, 342 ; orders Sa‘id 
ChaiqhatdT s (914) 349; murders Chaghataf and 

Dughlat chiefs 350 ; war begun with Shah Isma'il (915) 350 ; 
defeated and killed at Merv 350 ; his wives Miltr-nigar 
C Jill ghai ('ll , Khan-zacla JlJlnhi-s/idJiI, Zuhra Aficbeg q.v. ; liis 
sons 7'imui and Kliurram q.v. ; Bana’i his retainer (906) 136 ; 
creates a Tarkiian 133 ; [t915 AH. -Dec. 1510 AD.]. 

Shaikhi— receives gifts (935) 633. 

Shaikhim Beg*, amir and poet of Husain Bdl~qam — particulars 
277, 286; [t918 AH.-l 51 2- 3 AD.]. 

Shaikhim Mirza Auzheg — holding Qarshi for his nephew 
‘Ubaidu’l-lah (918) 360. 

Shaikhim Vilr- sJii Jed r —\oses one of Babur’s good hawks (925) 
394. 

Shaikhi ndyl, flautist in Hu.sain Bdi-qard s Court — particulars 
291 ; owed his training to Nawa’I 272 


‘ Down to p. 131 the Hai. MS. uses the name Shaibani or Shaibani Khan ; from 
that page onwards it writes Shaibaq Khan, in agreement with the Elphinstone MS. 
— Other names found are e.g. Gulbadan’s Shahi Keg Khan and Shah-bakht. (My 
note 2 on p. 12 needs modification.) 
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Shaikh Sharaf Qard-bdght — his arrest for sedition (935) 687-8. 

Shaikh Sharafu’d-din Muntrt — his father Shaikh Yahya 
Chishti 666 ; his writings read aloud to Akbar 666 n. 7 ; 
[t782 AH.-1380 AD.]. 

Shami (Syrian)—deserts from Qandahar (913) 343. 

Sher-afgan, brother of Tardi and Quj Begs— on Babur’s service 
(933) 538. 

Sher-i-ahmad — belittled as good company (935) 648. 

Shereik. "Beg A rgbuH (va.*. Sher, Sherka) — serving Muqim 
Arghfin (91 Oj 195 ; defeated and takes service witli Babur 

196, 198 ; in the centre at Qandahar (913) 335. 

Sher-i-‘ali Anghldn^^ Chaghatdl Chtngi:;-khantd — mentioned in 

Yunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Sher-i-‘ali chuhra (a brave ?) — deserts Babur (906) 129 ; put to 
death under suspicion (911) 248. 

Mir Sher Haji Beg Kmtji Mughul — his daughter’s marriage 
with Yunas Khan 20 (where for “ ‘Ali-sher ” read Sher Haji). 

Sherim (Sher-i-muhammad ?) chuhra, a brave ? — defends Hisar 
(910) 244 ; killed at Qunduz ib. ; [fOl 0 ah.-I 505 ad.]. 

Sherim Taghai Kunji Mughul — Taghai Beg — maternal uncle 
of Babur’s mother — supports Babur (899) 29, (903) 91, 98 ; 
captured by Tarnbal (905) 110; released 119; in Samarkand 
(906) 141, 143, 188 ; Babur’s reflections on his conduct 141, 
188 ; thinks of leaving Babur (910) 188 ; on his service 194, 

197, 234 ; loses an index-finger 235 ; his post against rebels 
(912) 314; an opinion on game {kiyik) (913) 325 ; in the 
right wing at Qandahar f913) 334, 337 ; counsels a retreat to 
Badakhshan from Kabul 340 ; disloyal (916) 351 ; heads 
Mughul revolt in Ghazni (921 ) 363 ; defeated 364, 397 ; takes 
refuge with Babur 364 ; his son Tuqa q.v. ; his (and other) 
abbreviated names 29 n. 2. 

Sherim Zikr Beg— put to death in Kabul under ‘Abdu’r-razzaq 
(909?) 195 n. 3. 

Sher Khan LudI Afghdn, son of ‘Alam Khan — on his father’s 
service (932) 455. 

Sher Khan Sur Afghan — Farid Khan — Sher Shah — favoured 
by Babur (934) 652 ; serving Mahmud A//^//(935) 652 ; co- 
guardian of Jalal Khan Nuhdm with Dudu Bibi 652 n. 1, 
664 n. 2 ; writes dutifully to Babur 659 ; his training, cog- 

* The title “ Aaghlan ’’ (child, boy) indicates that the bearer died without ruling. 
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nomen and one of his marriages 664 n. 2, 659 n. 4 ; his 
victor)^ over IIuina\'un (lsS40) b52 n. 3. 

Sher Khan I arkaUhii — host lo'i^abur (926j 424. 

Sher-quli garan^al IMughitl — loyal to Babur (912) 315; at 
Qandahar (913) 333, 335 ; rebels (914) 345. 

Bfd)a Sher-zad, sec Baba Shcr-zad 

Mulla Shams — veiy riotous (932) 453. 

Sultan Shamsu’d-din Ailtmish'^ iAlianish) of the Slave 
d\'nasty in Dihli — his buildings in Gualiar 610, 611 ; 
[f633 ah.-^1236 ad.J. 

Sayyid Shamsu’d-din Muhammad— Mir Sar-i-barahna — 

particulars 280. 

Shamsu’d-din Muhammad — bearer of letters between 
Khwaja Kalan and Babur (935) 644, 645, 649. 

Maulana Shihab viu'ammdl — arrives in Agra from Herat (935) 
O05 ; invited in verse by Babur 683 ; [t942 All. -1535 AD.]. 

Khusrau’s Shihabu’d-din— on Ikibur’s service (935) 689, (936) 
690. 

Shaikh Shihabu’d-din — at a feast (935) 631. 

Mu‘. 2 zu’d-dln Shihabu'd-din Muhammad GJniri — his capital 
Ghazni 217 ; mentioned as a conqueror of Hindustan 479; 
his position contrasted with Babur’s 479-80, 481 ; [t602 AH.- 
1206 AD.]. 

Shah Sikandar— on I^abur’s service (932-3) 546 ; sent to Bihar 
(935) 664. 

Sikandar-i-Filkus — Alexander of Macedr)n — Badakhshi chiefs 
claim of descent from him 22 ; a surmise that he founded 
Samarkand 75 ; his supposition that the Indus was the Nile 
a probable root of a geographical crux 206 n. 3 ; [1^27 B.C.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Mirza Bdl-qard Timiirid, Barlds Turk, 
nephew of Husain — parentage 257 ; his wife Sultan-nizhad 
q.v. ; [t908 All. -1502-3 AD.]. 

Sultan Sikandar Liidi Afgluhi, son of Buhlul — over-lord in 
Bhira (910) 382, 383 ; hi.s treasure 470, exhausted (935) 617 ; 
his siege of Gualiar 477 ; his capture of J unpur and Dihli 
(881) 48b 571 n. 5 ; Babur visits his tomb (932) 476 ; his 
brother ‘Alam Khan and sons Ibrahim and Mahmud q.v . ; 
his death and its date 427 and n. 3 ; [t923 AH.-151 7 AD.]. 

* This cognomen was given because the bearer was born during an eclipse of the 

moon (<3/, moon and the root al taking away) ; sec Badayuni Bib. Ind, ed. i, 62. 
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Sikandar Shah Gnjrdti — his accession and murder 534-5 
(where for “ 2nd ” read 932) ; [t932 AH.-1526 AD.l 

Siktu Hindu — father of Diwa q.v. 

Siunduk Turkman — his hands frost-bitten (912) 311; in the 
centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; rebels ap^ainst Babur (914) 
355. 

Siunjuk Sultan Khan Aursbrg-Shaibd}!, Cblnglz-khdnid, son 
of Abu’l-khair -- besie<^es Tashkint (918 ) 358, 396; his 
son Baraq at Jam (9v35) 622. 

Sohrab Mirza Bdi-qard, son of Abu-turab - particulars 262. 

The Spanish Ambassadors- the place of their first interv iew 
with Timur 78 n. 2. 

Sulaiman— offers his horse to a wounded man (908") 175. 

Sulaiman Aqa Turkman — env^oy of Tahmasp Safawi to 
Babur (933) 540, 583 ; in the rii^dit wing at Kanwa 566. 

Sulaiman Mirza dllrdti-shdln Timnrid, Jhirlds Turk^ son of 
Mirza Khan (Wais) ^ hrouglU to Kabul on his father’s 
death (927) 433 n. 1 ; in the right centre at Tanlpat (932) 
472, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; sent to govern Ikadakh- 
shan (936) 697-8, 699 ; wr Babur’s protective warning to 
Sa‘id ChagJiatdJ 697-8 (here styled Shilh Mirza) ; on his 
descent 698 nn. 2, 3 ; meets his rebel grandson Shahrukh 
(cir. 983) 191 n. 2 ; [t997 .\ir.- l589 AD.l 

MlSn^ Sulaiman Shaikh-zada FamnulJ A fghdn 

Alam Khan Ludl (932) 456 ; gives him 4^ laks 457 ; Babur 
dismounts at his Dihh home 476. 

Malik Shah Sulaiman Yusuf-zdi AFbdn — murdered by 
Aulugh Beg Kdbuti App. K, xxxvi ; his sons Mansur and 
Taus, his nephew Ahmad q.v. 

Sultan-bakht Beg^im Mirdn-shdhi Timurid, Farids Turk, 
(laughter of AbQ-sa‘id — her daughter visited hy liabur (935) 
616. 

Sultanim Begim M/rdn-s/id/il(ul supra), diiughttr o( Ahmad 
and Qataq — particulars v36. 

Sultanim Begim Bdi~qard {ut supra), daughter of Husain and 
Chilli Begim — particujars 265 ; arrives in Kfibul (925) 397 ; 
dies on her way to Agra (933) 265 ; her husbands Wais 
Bdl~qard and ^Abdu’l-baqi Mirdn-skdJu, her son Muhammad 


^ Here delete “ Sultan -nigar Khanlm”, who was his grandmother and not his 
mother. 
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Sultan Mirza and grandson Auliigh Mirza (265 n. 5) q,v, ; 
[t933 aii-1527 ad.]. 

Sultan Malik Kdshghari, Dulddl Parld.^ Turk — his sons 
Hafiz Muhammad and Ahmad Haji Beg, his brother Jani 
Beg q.v. 

Sultan- nigar Khanim Chaghatdi CJnngiz-kkdnid, daughter 
of Yunas Khan and Shah Begim — particulars 23; long 
parted from a half sister (907) 149; meets her brother 
Ahmad (908) 159; mentioned in Babur’s reflection on dis- 
loyal kinsfolk (912)318 ; writes to him from Kashghar (932) 
446 n. 2 ; her son VVais [Mirza Khanl ana g»-andson Sulaiman 
q.v.^ ; [t934 AH -1527-8 AD.]. 

Sultan-nizhad Begim Bdi-qard Thmlrid^ Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Husain and Papa — particulars 266 ; her hu.sbana 
Sikandar Bdi-qard q.v. 

Sultan-quli and Sultan ‘All, Baba-quli and J^aba ‘Ali. 

Sultan-quli chuudq, Mugkul — hisfidelitv' (904) and treachery(?) 
(914 and 921 ) 105, 109 n. 5 ; falls into a pit outside Kabul 
(910) 198 ; does a l)old deed 236 ; out with Babur (91 1 ) 
252-3; rejoins Ikd^ur from llcrat (913) 330 1; in the 
Mughul rebellion at (3hazni (921.) 364 n. 1. 

Sultan Suyurghatmish Mirza ShiJi-mkhi I'innlrid, Baidas 
I'urky son of Shah-rukh — mentioned in h;s son Mas‘ud’s 
genealc'gy 382. 

Taghai Beg, see Sheri m Taghui. 

Taghai Shah hakhs/ii ~\m\ in charge of Shrih Beg’s treasuiy 
(913)338. 

Taham-tan Turknidn — particulars 279 ; his grandson Muham- 
mad -i -/am nin q.v 

Tahir Beg DiilddJ Barlds Turfe, son of 1 1 afiz-i-iniihamniad — 
joint governor of Mirza Kiian (905.) 122 ; feeds the famished 
Babur (907) 148. 

Tahir ilbri -finds Ibrahim Liidi's ho(i\' (932 j 475 ; sur{)rised 
by Rajputs (933) 549. 

Shah-zada " Tahmasp Sa/azcBArab, .son of Isma’il — men- 
tioned as reigning from 930-932 AH. 427 ; Babur’s envoy to 
him (930) returns with gifts (933 ) 540, 560 n. 2, 538, 712; 

his campaigns against the Auzbegs (934) 618, (935) the 
battle of Jam 617 n. 3, 622-4 (where on p. 622 n. 1 read 935 

' On p. 4v33 n. 1 her rvAmc is mistakenly entered as that of Sulaiinan's mot her. 

’ Concerninji: this title, see Add, Notes under p, 540. 
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for “934”), 625 n. 4, 635-6 ; his own account of the battle 
635-6 ; desires peace 639 n. 3 ; his cnvo\ s in Agra 630, 632 ; 
his friendship enjoined on Kamran 645 ; [t984 AH.- 1 576AD.J. 

Taj Khan Sd7'a}ig-kfi(un AfgJidu - — sends Ih'ibur news that 
Mahmud Ludfs army iuis broken up f935) 654 ; waits on 
Babur 657 ; brings news whicli prevents hunting 658 ; sent 
on service 682 ; superseded in Chunar b\' Junaid Barlds 683. 

Taj u’d-din Mahmud Arghfm — hokiing Oahu for Muqlm 
(913) 339 ; waits on Ikibur <925; 418. 

Sultan Ahmad Tambal lidrachl Mughul — with Babur at Asfara 
(900) 53; wounded near Samarkand (902) 67 ; promoted 
(903) 86 ; deserts Iklbur under privation 86, 87 ; joins Auzun 
Hasan in supporting Jahangir in I'arghana 87-8 ; induces 
The Khan (Mahmud) to withdraw support from Babur 91 ; 
his tyranny (904j 100-1 , brings Jahangir against Babur in 
Marghinan 101 ; his men drubbed out of Akhsi and defeated 
at the ferry 101-2 ; loses Andijan 103 ; is joined by anxious 
Mughuls 105 ; tr.kes Jahangir against Andijan and retires 
106-7 ; Bal)ur’s camf:>aign against hiiTi (905) 108 -1 10, 1 12-5 ; 
defeated at Kluiban 113; helped feebly by The Khan 1 1 5-6 ; 
opposes Babur at Archian 1 17 and at Bishkaran 1 18 : terms 
made 1 18-9 ; waits on Iklbur 1 19 ; his ill-influence 1 19, 1 25 ; 
makes Qarribar-i-‘ah [irisoner 1 24 ; deserters to him 1 18, 125, 
156; moves against The Khan (906; 145, 154; an uncle’s 
rough comment on him 145 ; is .sent Nuyan’s sword by Jkibur 
(907)150-1; cons[)iracy against him 154; the tw'o Khans 
join Babur against him (908) 161-176 ; wounds I^abur witli 
Nuyan’s sword 166-7, 396; terms with him repudiated b)^ 
Babur 1G9, 17l , invites .Shaibam into Farghana 172 ; occupies 
Akhsi citadel 1 73 ; left b)' Jahangir 173-174 ; mentioned to 
Babur in the flight from Akhsi 178, 182; helped by 
Shaibani 183; defeated by Iiim and killed 244 and n. 3; 
a couplet of Muhammad Salihfs about him 289 ; his brothers 
Beg Tilba, Khalil, Muhammad and Bawazid ; [f909 AH.- 
1504 AD.]. 

Tang-atmish Sultan AudKg-SIiaibdn ? — at a feast (935) 631 ; 
his descent 631 n. 4 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 669. 

Tardi Beg, brother of Ofij (Ouch) and Sher-afgan — in the left 
centre at Panipat (932) 472, 473, and at Kanwa (933) 565 ; 
on service 538 - 9, 582, (934) 590, 602 ; [ t946 Air.~l 539 ad.]. 

Tardi Beg khdksdr — Babur visits him (925) 417-8; makes 
verse dropping down the Kabul-river (932) 448 ; praises a 
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spring and receives a district 467, 581 ; returns to the darwesh- 
life (933) 583 ; conveys a gift to Kamran in Qandahar 583. 

Tardika — yfakka (568 n. 1) — on service (932) 462 ; in the 
right wing \^tulgJLunia\ at Kanwa (933) 568, 579 ; joins Babur 
at Dugdugi (935) 651 ; on service 678. 

Tardi-muhammad J^ing-jang, son of Muhammad J(ing-jang — 
sent into Bhira (935) 661, 664. 

Tardi-muhammad QibcJfdq — at entertainments (92 5) 386, 400. 

Tarkhan Begim Arglifm C/iIngiz-klnhiid.ddiWghi^x oV Ahdu'l- 
‘ah — particulars 36. 

Tarsam Bahadur— punishes the Mundahirs (936) 700-1. 

Tarsun-muhammad Saltan— sei ving Huma\ un (935) 640. 

Malik Taus Yusuf -cat Afghan — escorts his sister Mubaraka to 
her wedding with Br^hur (925) 375. 

Tatar Khan Kaka/ (oi Gakar) — particulars 387 ; detains one 
travelling to Babur (925) 386 ; killed by his cousin Hatl 
387, 339 ; Babur dismounts at his house in Pauhala 390 ; 
[1925 All -1519 AD.]. 

Tatar Khan Sarang-khdui Khan-i-jahaiv—in GCiahar 

and iiot submissive to Bal)ur (932) 323 ; surrend^’rs (933) 
539-40 ; on Babur’s service (935) 582 (here Khan-i-jahan). 

Tatar Khan Yusuf -khail Lildl Afghan — particulars 382, 383 ; 
lii.s son Daulat Kiian q.v,\ [fa few years before 910 \H.-- 
1504-5 AD.]. 

Amn- Timur Beg IJar/ds Turk — Sahib-i-qiran — mentioned in 
genealogies 14. 256 ; his birthplace Kesh S3 ; Samarkand his 
capital 75, 77, 78 ; his description of Sogiul 84 ; his removal 
of the ixxi}' of Sa\ y id Barka to Samarkand 266 n. 4 ; circum- 
aml)ulates Shaikh Maslahat's torn!) i790) 132 n. 2; and 
Ahmad Yassa:i'Ls {799) 356; captures of Oarshi 134 n. 1; 
his example followed in the lacstowaJ of Farghana 14; his 
gifts of the governments of Dihli 487 and Samarkand 85 ; 
his descendants styled Mirza down to 913 AH. 344 ; Husain 
/hu-qdrd the best swordsman of his line 259 and greatest in 
liis lands 191 ; a descendant 567 ; favoured begs 19,39 ; one 
of his old soldiers I 50 ; a descendant effects the migration of 
fowlers to Multan 225 ; Babur’s victory where his had been 
at Pul-i-sangm 352 ; his and his descendants rule in Hindu- 
stan 382 ; their loss of lands to the Auzbegs 340 ; his builders 
and Bribur’s numerically’ compared 520; [fSO? Ari.-1405 AD.]. 
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Timur ‘Usman Miran-shaht Tiniurid, Barlds Turk — men- 
tioned 280. 

Tingri-birdi Bashaghiidf) Mughul — in the left wmgl^iillghujfid^ 
at Panipat (932j 473. 

Tingri-birdi Beg, son of Qasim quckin — helps to beat down 
snow for a road (912) 308 9 ; in the left win^ at Qandahar 
(913) 334, 336 ; his servant at Bajaur (925) 361 ; entertains 
Babur 401 ; returns to his districts Khwast and Aiidar-ab 
403 ; overtakes Ikibur at JCu-shahT 410 ; acts swiftl}' for him 
(932-3) 546. 

TingrJ-qulI, a musician — pknss at Babur’s entertaniments (925) 
385, 386, 38S ; upset into tlie Parwan-watcr 407 ; first 
wine 415. 

Tirahi Sultan — takes a letter to Khwaja Kalan (925) 411. 

Mulia Tirik-i*‘ali ( = I’ers. Jan-i-‘ali?) — fights for Bfibiir at 
Bajaur (925) 368 and f on his name) n. 5 ; on service ^933) 
551 (where read Tirik). 

Tizak, son of Qul-i-bayazid ba/cduur / — captured as a child and 
kept 4 \'ears (910) 197. 

Tufan Aig/fH?i — joins Babur and so creates a good omen (913) 
333. 

Sayyid Tufan— on Babur’s service ((932) 353. 

Tugh.luq-t imur Xhau ChnghatdJ CJihigiz-kka}iid ~ incaitioned 
in Yunas Khan’s genealog\- 19. 

Tuka Hitidi' (var. Nau-kar) — gi\’en charge of gift.s for Kabul 
(932) 525. 

Tukhta-bugha Sultan CJiaghalaJ C/iuigiz ~ khdjiid, son of 
Ahmad (Alacha Khan)-- waits on Babur (934) ()01 ; at a 
feast (935) 631 ; refeircd to as serving Babur 318; works 
magic 654 ; in the battle of the Ghogra 6/2, 673 ; receives 
jmaise, thanks, aiul guerdon 674, 677 ; on seia ice 682 ; 
[•far. 940 AH. 1533 4 AD.j. 

Tulik Kukuldash ‘ — Tanibal strikes him with jkiliur’s su ord 
(912) 316; defeats Auzbegs in ikadakhshan (925 ) 408; (^n 
Humayun’s service (935 ) 640 ; his servant Barlas Jfiki q.iK 

Tulmish Ailcbrg — in the battle of the Ghogra (935) 669 ; on 
service 678. 

Tulun Khwaja Beg, Bdrin Mnii/ifd — particulars 87 ; on 
Jiabiir’s service (902) 66, (903) 88 ; killed 88 ; [t903 All. 
1498 AD.]. 

' He may he the 'rfilik Khan ijftthni ol tlic .’\/a'‘asirn' / tanril i, S75 
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Tun-sultan (var. Y un) u^hul — ghuncJiacJilo^'Xj mar Shaikh 24. 

Tuqa Beg, son of Sherim Taghai — captured by Tarnbal 
when serving Babur (904) 106; killed as a prisoner 107 ; 
[1904 AH- 1499 AD.], 

Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrdrl Naqshbandl — his righteous 
influence in Samarkand 42 ; his intervention for peace 
between ‘Umar Shaikh and kinsmen 62 and n. 1 ; Pashaghar 
once his village 97 ; disciples named by Babur, Ahmad and 
‘Umar Shaikh dlirdn-sJidhi, Darwesh Beg Tarkhan, and 
Maulana-i-qazi q.v. ; held in slight esteem by Mahmud 
ATirdn-shdhi A 6 ; his famil\' ill-treated by Mahmud (899)41 ; 
dreamed of by Babur (906; ; his Wdlidiyyah-risdla 

versified by Babur 619- 20, 468 n. 4, 604; his sons 

[Muhammad ‘Ubaidu’l-lah] Khwajaka Khwaja and Yahya 
q,v.\ [t895 AH.-1491 AD.]. 

‘UbaiduT-lah Sultan Khan Aiizbcg, Sbaibihii ChJnglz- 
k/idnid, son of Mahmud and nephew of Shaibani — defeats 
two pairs of Bal-qara Mirzas (913) 263, 329-30; defeated 
at Merv (917) 354 ; defeated north of Bukhara ; his vow 
and return to obedience 348, 356 ; victorious over Babur at 
Kul-i-malik (918) 201 n. 7, 357-8; routs Najm SanI at 
Ghaj-davan 360-1 : avenges Mughiil t\nanny in Hisar 362 ; 
attacks Herat (927; 434 ; takes Merv (932) 534, 617 n. 2 ; 
takes Mashhad (933) 534, 623 n. 3 ; attacked b\' Tahmasp 
Safawl 618, 622 ; defeated at Jam (935) 622 (where 

in n. 1 for “ 934 ’’ read 935), 635-6 ; T‘dima.s|)’s description 
of him 636 n. 2 U his wives by capture Habiba DilgJddt 2 iV\ 6 . 
Mihr-angez Bdi-qard q.v, ; [t946 AH.-1539 AD.]. 

Rawal Udai-singh Bdgari —\\\'^ force at Kanwa (933) 562 ; 
his death 573 ; [t933 ah.- 1527 ad.]. 

tJlugh, Ulus, see Aulugh, Aulus. 

Mir ‘Umar Beg Turkindn — particulars 279; his sons Abu’l- 
fath and ‘All Khan q.v. 

‘XJmar Mirza Tiuiilrid^ Barlds furk^ son of Miran-shah — 
mentioned 262 n. 3. 

‘Umar Shaikh Mirza I, son of Timur — mentioned 14 (where 
in 1. 3 for “and” read who) ; receives Farghana 14 ; [t797 AH.- 
1395 AD.]. 

* Haidar Mirza gives an interesting account of his character and attainments 

(T.R. trs. p. 283). 
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‘Umar Shaikh Mirza II Mirdn-shdhi, father of Babur — 
particulars 16-19, 24-28 ; his lands 17, 24, 50, 55, 95 n. 2, 103 ; 
Akhsi his capital 10; his ambition 12 ; his family relations 12 ; 
betroths Babur 35,120; Farghana invaded (899) 13; his 
death 13, 29, 32, App. A, i, iii ; his house used by Babur (908) 
172 and his tomb visited (900) 54, (908) 173; his mother Shah 
Sultan Begim q.v,\ his retainers Tulun Khwaja, ‘Abdu’l- 
wahhab, Khwajaki Khwaja ; his old tailor 30 ; mentioned 
6 ; [t899 AH.- 1494 ad.]. 

Umid Aghacha Andi/dnF, ^‘hunchachi of 'Vtn'dr Shaikh — her 
son Nasir q.v. ; [fbefore 899 AH.-1494 AD.]. 

‘Usman, the Third Khalif — Babur surmised that Samarkand 
became Musalman in his reign 75 ; [jmurdered 35 AH.- 
665 AD.]. 

Mulla-zada Mulla ‘Usman— particulars 284 ; his birthplace 
Chirkh 217. 


Amir Wahid — his tomb in Herat visited by Babur (912) 306 ; 
[f35 AH -655-6 AD. ?J. 

Beg Wais — brings news from Kabul to Agra (933) 536. 

Pir (or Mir) Wais — stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91 ; 
released (905) 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege 
(906-7) 146. 

Shaikh Wais— stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 91; leaves 
Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 146. 

Wais Ataka — his canal at Kabul 200. 

Wais !Khan Chaghatdi Ckinglz-khanid, father of Yunas Khan 
— mentioned 19; his sons Yunas and Aisan-bugha q.v-] 
[t832 AH.-1428-9 ad.]. 

Sultan Wais Kiildbi — his friendship recommended to Humayun 
(935) 627 ; reinforces Qila'-i-'/.afar (935 or 936) 696 ; his 
daughter Haram Begim q.v. 

Wais Ldghari Beg tiighchl — particulars 28 ; joins The Khan 
(Mahmud) (899) 32.; safe-guards his ward Nash Aflrd// ^hdht 
ib.\ on service for Bal-sunghar (902) 65 ; waits on Babur 66 ; 
stays with him at a crisis (903) 91 ; on his service (904) 98, 
100,101,106; at Khuban (905) 1 13 ; advises 1 17; plundered 
by ‘Ali-dost 119; leaves Samarkand during the siege (906-7) 
146 ; his son (?) Beggina q.v> 

Wais Mlrdn-shdhl^ see Mirza Khan. 
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Sultan Wais Mirza Bdi-qard Timurid, Barlds Turk, son of 
Bai-qarall — parentage 257 ; his cousin and wife Sultanlm q,v. 

Sultan Wais Sawddi — mentioned 372 ; sent to collect a tax he 
had fixed (925) 374; receives gifts and leave 376d 

Sultan Walama Taklil — mentioned in Shah Tahmasp’s account 
of the battle of Jam (935) 626 n. 2. 

Pir Wall Bdrlas Turk — loses Siwistan to Shah Beg [cir, 
917) 429 n. 1. 

Wall Beg Barlds — particulars 272-3 ; his son Muhammad-i- 
Wali q.v. ; [t973 AH.]. 

Wall Beg Qibchdq 7"/^r>^,brother of Khusrau Shah^ — particulars 
51 ; on his brother’s service (901) 60, 64,(902) 71,(903)93-4; 
mentioned (906) 1 29, (910)191 by Husain Bdl-qard ; inquired 
for from Khusrau by Babur 193 ; defeated b\' Aimaqs 196 ; 
his death 51, 196; his former followers gathered together 242 ; 
[t910 AH.- 1504 AD.]. 

'^^XxkhazdnchJ, Qard-quzi — captured by Tarnbal in Akhsi (908) 
181 ; in the left centre at Qandahar (913) 335 ; his matchlock 
shooting at Bajaur (925) 369; on service 391, (932) 458, 
465-6, 471 ; in the right wing at Banipat 472, 475, and at 
Kanvva (933) 566 ; his ill-behaviour in the heats 524. 

Wall pdrschi (cheeta-keeper) — receives a gift (935) 633. 

Wall Q,izll ]\Iiighnl — rebuked (932) 453 ; in the right-wing 
\trilghunia\ at Panipat 473 ; made shiq-ddr of Dihli 476 ; on 
service (934) 601, (935) 638. 

Yadgar-i-muhammad ’ Mirza Shdli-rukhi Timfirid, Barlds 
Turk, .son of Muhammad — his capture of Herat referred to 
278 ; his defeat by Husain BdTqard at Chanaran (874) 260 ; 
his loss of Herat to Husain (875) 260, 279, compared with 
Shaibam’s of Samarkand to Babur (906) 134-5 ; the date of 
his death referred to 259 n. 1 ; his Master-of-horse Mir 
(Qambar-i-)‘ali q.v. ; [t875 AH.-1470-1 AD.]. 

Yadgar-i-nasir Mirza Mhdn-shdki Tvmlrid, Barlds Turk, 
son of Nasir — gifts made to him (935) 632 ; [*[953 AH- 
1546 AD.]. 

Yadgar-i-sultan Begim Mlrdn-shdhl {ut supra), daughter of 
‘Umar Shaikh — particulars 18 ; her Auzbeg marriage (908) 
18, 356; her return to Babur (917) 356. 

’ See Additional Note under P. 372. 

® See Additional Notes under P. 51. 

3 Here the Hai. MS. and Ilminsky’s Imprint add “Nasir”. 
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Yadgar Taghai— his daughter Bega Begim q.v, 

Khwaja Yahya, younger son of ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrm i — his part 
in the Tarkhan revolt (901) 63 ; treats with Babur (904) 98 ; 
welcomes him to Samarkand (905) 124 ; waits on Shaibani 
(906) 127 ; banished by him and murdered with two sons 
128, 147 n. 4 ; his house mentioned 133 ; his sons Muhammad 
Zakariya and Baqi, his grandsons ‘Abdu’sli-shah'id and 
Khwaja Kalan q.v. ; [f906 AH.- 1500 AD.J. 

Shaikh Yahya Chlshti — his tomb visited b}' Babur (935) 666 ; 
his son Sharafu’d-din Miiniri q.v, 

Yahya Nuhanl, at the head of Hindustan traders — allowed to 
leave Kabul (925) 416. 

Yahya Nuhani (perhaps the man last entered) — waits on 
Babur (935) 676 ; a grant and leave given 683 ; his younger 
brother Tno name) 683. 

Yakka Khwaja— on Babur’s service (934) 598 ; in the battle 
of the Ghogra (935)67 1 ; drowned 674; his brother Qasim(/.7^ ; 
[t935 A1I.-1529 AD.J. 

Yangi Beg Kukuldash— brings Babur letters and gifts from 
Kashghar (932) 445-6. 

Ya‘qub-i-ayub Jkgchik, son of — on Husain Ik'ii-qara’s 
service (901) 58 ; proffers Khusrau Shah’s service to Babur 
(910) 192 3. 

Sultan Ya'qub Beg Aq-quUuq fiaknuhi — a desertion to him 
275 ; affords refuge to i^ana’i 287 ; his beg 4"iiniir ‘I ’sman 
Minm-shahi q.v. ; [t896 An.-1491 AD.J. 

Maulana Ya'qub iWiqshbandJ — his birthplace Chirkh 217 ; 
[t85l AH. 1447 AD.J. 

Ya'qub ter:-jang — wr one of five champions defeated in single 
combat by Ikifjur (914) 349 n. 1. 

Ya'qub Sultan - mentioned as at Jam 636 n. 2. 

Mulla Yarak— Inlays one of his compositions and incites Babur 
to compose (926) 422. 

Yarak Taghai (var. Yarik) — stays with liabur at a crisis (903) 
91 ; Ionian tenens in Akhsi (905) 116; retaliates on Turkman 
Hazaras (911) 253 ; takes charge of sheep raided by Babur 
(912) 313 ; in the right wing at Qandahar (913) 334. 

Yar-i-‘ali Baldly Bahdrlu Qard-qinluq Turkvidn, grandfather of 
Bairam Khan-i-khanan — .stays with Babur at a crisis (903) 
91; wounded (905) 109 (where in n. 5 for “father” read 
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grandfather) ; rejoins Babur (910) 189 ; on his Tramontane 
service (932-3) 546. 

Yar-i-husain, grandson of Mir (Shaikh) ‘Ali Beg- — waits on 
Babur (910) 228 ; asks permission to raise a force in Babur’s 
name 231 ; kills BaqI Chaghanidni (911) 250-1. 

Yarim Begr — Yar-i-muhammad? — on Babur’s service(91 3)337. 

Yili-pars Sultan Anzbeg-shaibdn — his brother Aisan-quli 
265. 

Yisun-tawa Khan Chagkatdi Chingiz-khdnid — mentioned in 
Vunas Khan’s genealogy 19. 

Yul-chuq— conveys a message to Babur (904) 99. 

Yunas-i-‘ali, son of Baba 'Ali Lord-of-the-Gate — surprised at 
a Tuesday’s fast (925) 398 ; on Babur’s service 278, 468 
(where read his name in 1. 3) 475, 521 ; in the right centre at 
Panipat (932) 472, 473 and at Kanwa (933) 565, 569 ; has 
charge of Ibrahim’s mother 543, 545 ; makes a garden (932) 
532 ; in social charge of Tahmasp Safawt s envoys (935) 
631 ; inquires into Muhammad-i-zaman objections 

to Bihar 661, 662; in the battle of the Ghogra 671; at 
entertainments (925) 400, (935) 683 ; his kinsman Ibrahim 
qajiuni q,v, 

Yunas Khan Chaghatdl Chingiz-khdnid, Babur’s maternal 
grandfather — particulars’ 19- 24; made Khan of the Mughuls 
by Babur’s grandfather 20, 344 n. 2, 352 ; his friendly relations 
with Babur’s father 12; receives Tashkint from him 13; 
defeats him 16 ; his sons Mahmud and Ahmad q.v, and 
daughters 21-4; his .serv^ant Qambar-i-‘ali q.v. mentioned 
92 n. 1, 149, 565 n. 1 ; [t892 AH.-i487 ad.]. 

Khwaja Yunas Sajdzvandi — his birthj^lace in Luhugur (Logar) 
217. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali-“ musician at entertainments (925) 385, 387, 388 ; 
418. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali bakdival— on Babur’s service in Bajaur (925) 375. 

Yusuf“i-‘ali Kukuldash — made )o\x\X.-ddrogha in Herat (911) 
293 ; Babur’s cicerone in Herat (912) 304 ; his good dancing 
303. 

Yusuf-i-‘ali rikdbdd?' — conveys a letter concerning Hind-al’s 
pre-natal adoption (925) 374 ; receives a gift for swimming 


* The natural place for this Section of record is at the first mention of Vunas 
Khan (p. 12) and not, as now found, interrupting another Section. See p. 678 and 
n. 4 as to “Sections” 
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401 ; meets Babur 418 ; (?) in Sarnbha! (934) 587 ; (?)dies 
there 675, 687 (here ‘AlM-yusuf) ; [t935 AH.-1529 AD.]/ 

Khwaja Yusuf Andijdni, a musician — particulars 4. 

Yusuf-i-ayub Begchik, son of Ayub — Babur warned against 
him (910) 190 ; takes service with Babur 196 ; winters with 
Nasir 241 ; leaves Babur for Jahangir (911) 190, 254. 

Yusuf badf^ — particulars 289; [f897 AH.-1492]. 

Sayyid Yusuf Beg Aughldqchi, son of Murad — particulars 39 ; 
waits on Babur from Samarkand (903) 72 ; holding Yar-yllaq 
for ‘All Mirdn-shdhi (904) 98 ; dismissed from Khurasan on 
suspicion 98 ; joins Babur (910) 196 ; advises him 197 ; his 
death 241 ; his brother Hasan and sons Muhammad-i-yilsuf 
and Ahmad-i-yusuf q.v. ; [t910 Ali.-1505 AD.]. 

Yusuf darogha of Akhsi ? — interviews Babur during the flight 
(908) 181-2. 

Sayyid Yusuf Machami — particulars 118; opposes Babur (905) 
118, 117 n. 2. 

Zahid Khwaja— abandons Sambhal (933) 557 ; on service 
(935) 682 ; [t953 AH.-1546 ad.]. 

Shaikh Zaln A"/?^ 2 :lf^-^verse-making on the Kabul-river (932) 
448 ; his account of Babur’s regretted couplet 448 n. 5 ; goes 
into Dihll for the Congregational Prayer 476 ; makes a garden 
at Agra 532 ; recals a vow to Babur (933) 553 ; his inshd on 
Babur’s renunciation of wine and of the fam^/id 553-6 ; his 
Fath-ndina of Kanwa 559-574, and chronograms of victory 
575 ; in the left centre of the battle 565 ; prefers requests for 
Muhammad-i-zainan Bdi-qard (935) 662 ; invited in verse by 
Babur 683 ; his maternal uncle Abu’l-wajd q,v. ; [1940 AH.- 
1533-4 AD.]. 

Zainab-sultan Begim — her granddaughter met by Babur near 
Agra (935) 616. 

Zainab-sultan Begim Mirdn-shdhi Tunurid, Barlds Turk, 
daughter of Mahmud — particulars 48 ; married to Babur 
(910) 48, 711; [idr. 912 AH.-l 506-7 ad.]. 

Zard-rui— on Babur’s service (935) 668, 669. 

Zar-dusht (“ Zoroaster ”) — mentioned in a verse 85. 

Bibi Zarif Khatun— her daughter Mah-chuchuq 199 n. 1, 342 
n. 3. 
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Zubaida As'hacha faldir — particulars 267, 273 n. 2 ; [tbefore 
911 AH.-1506 AD.]. 

Zubaida Khatun, wife of Khalifa Harunu’r-rashid — a surmise 
concerning her 306 n. 1 ; [t216 AH.-831 AD.]. 

Zubair Rdghl — revolts against Auzbeg rule in Badakhshan 
(910] 242, (912] 295 ; defeats Nasir Mirdn-shdhi 32\ ; stand- 
ing firm (913] 340 ; [t914 AII.-1508 AD.]. 

Zuhra 3eg;i Agrha concubine of Mahmud Mirdn- 

shdliL — particulars47,49 ; intrigues disastrously with Shaibani 
(905] 125-6, (906) 127-8. 

Mir Shaikh Zu’n-nun Beg Arghun — particulars 274-5 ; cap- 
tures Shal (Quetta) (884) 429 n. 1 ; his ward-ship of ‘All 
Mirdn-shdhi (900] 55 ; imprisons Khalifa 55 ; surrenders 
Aura-tipa 56 ; serving Husain Bdi-qard (901) 57, 60 n. 3 ; 
becomes an ally of the rebel Badi‘u-z-zaman (902) 71, (903) 
94-5, 260 ; invited by Husain to co-operate against Shaibani 
(910) 190, 191 ; goes for refuge to Husain 243 ; dealings with 
his son Muqim 198, 227, 248; his title Lion-of-God 281; 
part of the coalition government in Herat (91 1) 293 ; defeats 
Auzbegs (912) 296 ; .social matters 298, 299, 307 ; hears plain 
speaking from Qasim Beg quchin 304 ; his futile opposition 
to Shaibani (913) 326; defeated and killed 275, 327 ; his 
retainer Jan-airdi ; [f913 AH. -1507 AD.]. 
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Abapur (S.E. of Agra', Babur at 642-3. 

Aba-quruq (Kabul), Babur at 197. 

Ab'burdan (Upper Zar-afshan), description 
of 152 ; spring and pass of 152 ; a route 
through 40 n. 4 

Ab-dara (Hisar-shadman), Babur takes up 
good ground at 353. 

Ab-dara (Hindu kusli), a winter-route through 
205, 242, 321, 351. 

Ab-i-khan (Farghana), Tambal in 110, 

112 . 

Ab-i-rahmat = Qara-su q.v. (Samarkand), 
mentioned to locate Kan-i-gil 78, 81. 

Ab-istada (S.E. of Ghazni) described 239 ; 
Babur at 218, 239. 

Abiward (Khurasan), Anwarl’s birthplace 
260 n.l. 

Ab-i-yar-quruq' (Samarkand), Babur in 66. 

Abuha or Anuha (N.W.F.P. India), limits 
Sawad 400. 

Abun- or Atun- village (Kabul), Babur at 
407. 

Adampur or Arampur-/rtr^a«(i (U.P. India), 
Babur at 650, 684 ; 682 n. 1 ; location of 
650 n. 3 ; 684 n. 3. 

AdiiiapCir (Kabul), on the Surkh-rCid 209; 
of the name 207, App. K, xxi ; a 
daroglia s bead -quarters 208 ; the Bagli- 
i-wafa near 421, 443 ; Babur at 229. 

Adusa-and-Muri (U.P. India), Babur at 645. 

Afghanistan, Babur’s limitation of the name 
200 ; demerits of its mountains 223. 

Agra, revenue of 521 ; ‘Alam Khan plans 
to attack 455-6, 474 ; e.stimale of 

Panlpat casualties made in 474 ; submits 
to Babur 523 ; exhaustion of treasure in 
617 ; a military rendezvous 676 ; supplies 
from 685 ; hot season in 524 ; measure- 
ment of Kabul-Agra road 629 ; water- 
raising in 487 ; Babur takes oleanders to 
610 ; his workmen in 520, 630, 642 ; keeps 
Ramzan in 584 ; receives letters from 639; 
comes and goes to and from 478, 548, 581, 
606, 686 ; others ditto 475, 526, 540, 
576-8, 606, 621-4, 650; mentioned to 
locate places 529, 531 (2), 588, 597, 641, 
650^8, 680. 

Ahangaran (on the Ileri-rud, Khurasan), 308 n. 

Ahangaran-julga ^ (S.E. of Tashkint), Babur 
at 90, 152, 161. 

Ahar passage (Ganges), Babur’s troops at 528. 

Albak, mod. Halbak, Fr. map Boukhara, 
Hai-bagh (Kabul-Balkh route), Babur at 
189 ; a rebel near 546, and for location 
546, n. 2. 


Aikarl-yar (Kabuli, Babur’s scouts fight near 
196. 

Alki-su-ara^ = Miyan-du-ab = Between-the- 
two- waters (Farghana) an alternative name 
Rabapk-aurchln 88 ; located 88, n. 2 ; 
Mughul-s in 88, 105 ; Babur in 114; 
Tainbal in 116 

Ailaish- or Ailamlsh-darya, ? Qara-darya 
(Fargliana), Babur’.s men defeated on, 
105 ; game near 114, 

Ailak-yllaq (Hisar-shadman), Babur at 187-8, 
194. 

Ailchi (E. Turkistan), of the name 50, n. 2. 

Alndikl var. (Kabul), Babur gathers tooth- 
picks near 407. 

‘Aish-pushia (Farghana), Tainbal near 106 ; 
Babul near 16.1 

Aitinak-daban (Samarkand) described 83 ; a 
boundary 84 ; 64 n. 1 ; 80 n. 2. 

Ai-tughdl (Kabul) position of 253 n. 3 ; 
Babur at 253. 

Ajar Fort (in Kahmard, or Kahmard q.v. Fr. 
map Maiinene), Babur’s and his followers’ 
families left in 189 ; various occurrences 
in 197, 243, 293 ; a plan to defend 191 ; 
gifts to its peasantry 633 n. 5. 

AkhsI, Akhsikit (Farghana), described 9; 
book-name of 9 and n. 4 ; position of 13 ; 
— ‘Umar Shaikh’s capital 10; exploit at 
16; death at 13 ; — a rebel at 26 ; a death 
in 40 ; appointments to 32, 115 ; a notable 
of 110 ; a village of 171 ; a melon of 82 ; 
besieged 31-2, 54; threatened 44 ; army 
of, called up against Babur 110; comings 
and goings from and to 87, 90, 101-3, 124, 
161, 176, 180, 182, 183 ; river-fight below 
102; Babur at 54, 116, 170-1-2; ap- 
portioned to Jahangir 118-9; an army 
hostile to Babur near 162 ; promised to 
Babur 168 ; his attempt to defend 173-6 ; 
his flight from 176, 396 ; Shaibani defeats 
the Chaghatai Khans near 18, 182, 
351-6. 

Akrlada /ar^flwa (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Alal-tagh (Farghana), on a Hisar-E. Turkistan 
route 129; sub-di.stricts of 162. 

Alangar-^ww^w (Kabul), described 210 ; acon- 
stituent of the true Lamghanat 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; Babur in 424. 

Ala-qiirghan = Ikhtiyaru’d-din (Herat), Babur 
reported captive in 313; the Bai-qara 
households in 327 ; captured by Shaibani 
328. 

Ala-sai-/^«/«/C‘ (Kabul), described 220-1 ; 
wines of 221. 


I My text \xaiSi julgasJ^ but 1 am advised to omit ibr genitive xF ; so, too, in aikl-iu -ara-sf, Rabatjk-aurchin'* 
• Cf. x.«. Ah.ingaran-julga n. as to form of the name. 
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Ala-tagh (s. of Qalat*i-ghilzal, Afghanistan), 
over-run 249. 

Alexander’s Iron- wall (Darband q,v. Caspian 
Sea), mentioned in metaphor 564 ; purpose 
of 564 n. 3. 

Alexandria ad Caucasum (Kabul), site of 
214 n. 7. 

AlghCi-tagh var. Aiilugh-tagli (mid-Oxiis 
valley), a Bai-qara arrival near 60. 

‘Ali-abad (Samarkand), Shaibanl in 135. 

‘Ali-inasjid ( Khaibar-route), Babur passes 
v394, 411-2, 450 ; description of its spring 
412n. 1. 

‘Ali-stiang-//iwd// (Kabul), described 210 ; a 

constituent of the tune Lamghanat 210 ; 
a holder of 241 ; Babur in 342, 424. 

Allahabad (India), see Biag. 

Almaligh (E. Turkistan), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; referred to 162 n. 2. 

Almar (s. of Maimene, Fr. map), Babur 
passes through, 296. 

Almatii (E. Turkistan), depopulation of 1 ; 
located 2 n. 1 ; leferred to 162 n. 2 ; 
* a battle near 349. 

Alti-shahr (E. Turkistan), an occasional name 
of Yiti-kint 11 n. 6. 

Alwar, Alur (Rajputana), a rebel leaves 545 ; 
an arrival from 687 ; mentioned to fix 
limits 577-8-9 ; gift made of its treasure 
519 ; an appointment to 578. 

Aipbahar (N.W. F.P. India?}, on a suggested 
route 376 ; pass of 376. 

Ambala (Panj-ab), Babur at 465. 

‘Ambar-koh ’(Qunduz), a fight on 61. 

Amla (Kabul), Babur at 422, 

Amroha (U.P. India), revenue assigned of 685. 

Amu-darya, Oxus, Babur on 48, 189, 249, 
others on 57, 74, 193, 244, *359 of 
Trans-Amu tribes 242 ; limits territory 49 ; 
^^abur’s fortunes lost beyond 426 ; — ferries 
of, Aubaj, 93, 95 (where for Aubaj read 
Cbar-jui), 110, 189, Charjui (which read 
for Aubaj), Killf 57, 191, Kirki 191, 
Tirmlz 191. 

Andar-ib (n. of Hindu-kush), a n. boundary 
of Kabul 200 ; mountains of 221 ; roads 
from 205 ; a holder of 403 ; comings 
through 51, 193 (Babur’.s), 196, 

Andaraba (Panj-&b), Babur at 391-2. 

Andijan (Farghana), description^of 3-4 ; the 
capital, sport in, pure Turkl in, climate of 
4 — its water 5, mountains of 15, 55, 102, 
118, 125 ; tribes of 162 ; a grass of 221 ; 
its Cliar-bagh 29 ; celebrities of 4, 280 ; 
mentioned to locate places, etc., 4, 8, 10, 
16, 113, 396 : its railway 30 n. 5 ; given 
to ‘Umar Shaikh I and II, 14 ; people 
of led into captivity 20, 22 ; Babur its 
governor 29 n, 1 ; succeeds in it 29 
attack, on 27, 30, 54, 87-8, 106-8, 161-8, 
171, 192 ; captures of 18, 20, 89, 90, 122, 
192, 244 ; demanded from Babur 87, 168, 


318, 351-2 ; Auzbeg chiefs wait on Babur 
in 58 ; lost by Babur 89-90, 1 22 ; his 
attempts to regain 92 -7 -8, 162-5; .succeeds, 
103-4, 115; propo.sed disposition of 118 ; 
the cause of his second exile from 105 ; he 
compares it with Samarkand 123 ; a raid 
near 164 ; its army on service, 48, 87, 101, 
171-2 ; occupied by Sa‘id Khan 351-7, 
362 ; commandants of 25, 32, 44 ; gifts 
sent to 633 ; comings arid goings to and 
from 32, 58, 64, 102-3-6-8-9, 113, 145, 
150, 165-8, 170, *183, 399; Babur’s 
comings and goings to and from 55, 66, 
71, 114-9, 174; hint of another visit 358 
and n. 2 ; {see Farghana). 

Andik.in (Farghana), 161 see Andijan. 

Andikbud (w. of Balkh, Khurasan), fighting 
near 46, 260 ; plan to defend 191 ; Sayyids 
of 266-7-8 ; a commandant of 279 ; 
a traitor in 325. 

Anwar, ? Unwara (near Agra), Babur at 589, 
641. 

Aqar-tuzi (Samarkand), a battle near 34. 

Aq-bura-rud (Farghana), rapid descent of 
5 n. 3. 

Aq-kulal (between Soghd and Tashkint), a 
force passes 111. 

Aq-qachgbai (Aura-tlpa, Samarkand), a rapid 
mes.sage through 25. 

Aq-su (Aura-tipa, Samarkand), Ahmad 
MirUnskahi dies on 33. 

Aq-.su (Eastern Turkistan), 20 n. 5, 29 n. 5. 

‘Arabia, a bird of 497. 

Arat (Kabul), App. G. xxv. ^ 

Archa-klnt (Farghana), a road through 116. 

\rchlan-qurghan (Farghana), Tariibal enters 
117; scene of the Chaghatal Khans’ defeat 
117 n. 2, *182, *351 (where read Archlan 
for “ AkhsI ”), 356 (here read near Akhsi). 

Argand-ab (Q.indahar) irrigation off-takes of 
332 n. 4, 333 n. 4. 

Kx\-f'ari^atia, Arrah (Bihar, India), Babur in 
664-6. 

Arind-water, Rind (U.P. India), Baburon684. 

Arupar (U.P. India), see Rupar. 

Arus-, Urus-, Arys-su (W. Turkistan), a 
battle near 16. 

Asfara (Farghana), described 7 ; Persian- 
speaking Sarts of 7 and n. 3 ; a holder of 
115 ; Babur takes refuge in 7 and sends 
gifts to Highlanders of 633 and n. 4 ; 
Babur captures 53 ; Babur in a village of 
123. 

Asflduk (Samarkand), Babur in 131-2. 

Aspara or Ashpaira (Mughulistan), Abu-sa‘id 
Mir&n-sMhl leads an army to 20. 

Astar-ab (e. of lul-i-chiragb, Fr. map Mai- 
mene), tribes in 255. 

Astarabad (Khurasan), partridge-cry in 496 ; 
oranges of 510 ; a poet of 290 n. 3 ; Hu.sain 
Bai-qara and 46, 95, 259, 260, 261, 272 ; 
assignments of 61-9, 70, 94 ; commandants 


I Asterisks indicate Translator's matter. 



in 272 (Nawa’l), 275 ; two Bal-qaras put 
to death in 262, 266. 

Alak, “ Altock ” (on the Indus), locates Ntl- 
ab 206 n. 3, and Baba Wall Qandah&rV s 
shrine 332 n. 4. 

Atar (Kabul), located 211 ; Babur at 343, 
422-3. 

Auba, Ubeh, “ Obeh ” (on the Heri-rud), a 
holder of 274. 

Aud (U.P. India), see Oude, Oudh. 

Aulaba-tu (Ghazni?), Babur at 323. 

Auba-ata (E. Turkistan), 2 n. 1. 

Aiilugh-nur (Kabul), located 209 ; a route 
past 209; on the “ nur ” of the name 
App. F, xxiii ; Babur at 421-5. 

Aunju- or Unju-tupa (Farghana), Babur at 

no. 

Aurangabad (Haidarabad, Dakhin, India), a 
grape of 77 n. 2. 

Aura-tipa (between Khujand and the Zar- 
afshan, Samarkand), its names Au-'ush 
and Aurushna 77 ; an alp of 25 ; Dikh- 
kat a village of 149, 154 ; locates Khwas 
17; escapes to 124, 141, 156; transfers 

of, to ‘Umar ‘Shaikh 17, to Ahmad 27, 
30, 35, to Mull. Husain Dughlat 97 ; 
Ahmad dies in 33 ; The Khan in 92 ; 
Babur’s family in 136 ; Babur in 98-9, 
124, 149 (2) ; enemies of Babur in 152, 154. 

Aurgaiij or Urgenj (Khwarizm), a claim to 
rule in 266. 

Aurgut (Samarkand), surrenders to Babur, 68, 

Aush, llsh (Farghana), described 4 ; a trick 
of the ragainuftins of 6 ; course of its water 
10 ; appointments to 32, 65 ; a raid near 
25 ; an arrival from 112 ; fugitive to 168 ; 
dependencies of 109, 110; Tarnbal and 
103-7, 123 ; Babur’s men in 114 ; oppres- 
sion of 172 ; good behaviour at 176; Babur 
at 108, 161-2-4-7 9 (advice to go to). 

Autrar, U.trar, “ Otrar ” (W. Turkistan), see 
Yangi. 

Autruli, Atrauli (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Auz-klnt (Farghana), refuge in planned, for 
the child Babur, 29 ; Mughuls take refuge 
in 105; Jahangir, with Taipbal, and 103, 
114-6 8, 123 ; Babur and 29, 108-9, 118, 
161-2-9 ; Biburs note on 162. 

Awighur (Farghana), a holder of 118, 125 
n. 2. 

Azarbatjan (on the Caspian), taken by White 
” Sheep 49; cold of 219; a comer from 
280 ; Timur’s workmen in 520. 


Baba IJasan Abdal, i.e.^ Babsl Wall Qanda- 
h&ri (Qandahar), irrigation -channels to- 
wards 332-6 ; shrine of the saint near 
Atack (Attock) 332 n. 4. 

Baba Ilahi (Herat), Husain Bdi~qard dies at 
256 ; {see Fr. map Herat, Bal^ulei). 

Baba Khaki (Herat), a rapid message from 
Farghana to 25 ; an army at 326 ; located 
25 n. 2, 326 n. 1. 
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Baba Lull (Kabul), Babur advances towards# 
315. 

Baba Qara (Bajaur g.v.)^ spring of 37l ; 

? identical with Khwaja Khi^r 371 n. 1 ; 
valley of 367 n. 3. 

Baba TawakkuPs Langar (Farghana), the 
younger Khan halts at 168. 

Baba Wall (Atak, Attock), see Baba Hasan. 

Babur-khana (Panj-ab), 450 n. 5. 

Baburpur (U.Ih India), Babur at 644 n. 6. 

Bachr.ata var. (Farghana), a ferry crossed 
near 116, 170 (by Babur). 

Badakhshan, Farghana’s s. bouruhary 1 ; 
Hindu-kush divides Kabul from 204 ; trees 
of 221 ; locates Kafiristau 46 ; Kabul 
trade of 202 ; Babur sends sugar-cane to 
208 ; a poet c f 288 ; Rusta Hazara of 
196 ; unprofitable to Babur 480 ; reference 
to his conquest of 220 ; Greek descent of 
its Shahs 22, 242 ; a senes of rulers in 
47-9, 208 n. 8, 243, 340, *426, *433, 
*697 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; Auzbegs 
and 242, 294 ; considered as a refuge for 
Babur 340 ; various begims go to 21-2-4, 
48 ; Nasir’s .affairs in 242-3, 321-2 ; a letter 
of victory sent to 371 ; Babur plans going 
to 412 ; Babur and Mahlm visit Ilumayun 
in 426, 436 ; Sa‘ld CkaghataV s affairs with 
412, *695-6; *Humayim s desertion of 
690, 707 ; ’’'offered to Khalil a 697 and 
n. 1 ; *contingent disposition of 706. 

Badam-chashma (Kabul), climatic change at 
pass of 208 ; Babur at 229, 409. 445. 

Badayun (IbP. India), appointments to 267, 
582. 

Badghis (Khurasan, n. of Herat), Auzbegs 
defeat Bai-qaras in 275 ; Babur in 296, 
307. 

Bad- i-pich- pass, Bad-pakbt ? (Kabfil), a route 
through 209 ; Babur goes through 343, 
421 ; places an inscription in 343. 

Badr-au Tag-au (Kabul), described 

221 ; water of 227 n. 1 ; a route through 
209 ; Babur in 421. 

Badrfi-ferry (Ghogra, Saru); 667 n. 5. 

Badfhah-nagar (U.P. India), B.ibur’s visit 
gives the name to 678 n. 1 . 

Bagar (Rajputana), a holder of 573 ; identified 
573 n. 2. 

“Baghdad,” a variant for Bughda 40 and n. 2. 

Baghlan (Qiindiiz), nomads leave Kabul for 
402. 

Bahar or Bihar (Kabul), seat of a tribe 413 ; 
Babur at 414. 

Bahat, Bihat; Jhelum-river (Panj-ab), course 
of 485 ; Babur on 382, *441, 453 ; crossed 
in fear of him 382. 

Bahraich (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
locates Ghazra crossings 669. 

Bajaur (N.W.F.P. India), concerning its 
name 367 n. 4, 571 n. 3 ; once a Kabul 
dependency 207 ; wines and fruit of 372, 
510-1 ; monkeys and birds of 492-3-4 ; 
beer made in 423 ; a' test of women’s 
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virtue in 211 ; Babur and 367 to 370, 
371-3, 377, *429; repopulation of 375; 
tribute of 400 ; Dost Beg’s valour at 370, 
397 ; Khwaja Kal.in and 370, 411, 422-3; 
Bibl Mubarika left in 376 ; arrivals from 
401. 

Bakkak-pass (between Vaka-aulang and the 
Heri-rud valley), Babur’s perilous crossing 
of 309 ; an alternative pass (Zirrin) 310 
n. 2. 

Baksar sarkdr (U.P. India), revenue of 521. 

Baksara (U.P. India), Babur at ’'603, 660. 

Baladar, Biladar (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Bala-hisar (Kabul), present site of 198 n. 4 ; 
{see Citadel). 

Bala-jul (Kabul), maker and name of 200 and 
n. 5. 

Ballia (U.P. India), sub-division of 637 n. 1, 
664 n. 8, 667 n. 2. 

Balkh (Oxus valley), border-countries of 76, 
261, 204 ; beat in 520; a melon-grower 
of 686 ; its trade witi> Kabul 202 ; holders 
of 18, 61-9, 257, 263, 275; exploits at 
50, 93, 270 ; Husain Btu-qard atid 70, 
191 ; Khusrau Shah and 93-4, 110, 270 ; 
Shaibani and 294-6, 300, *363 ; Kitin- 
qara and 545 6 ; ‘Ubaid and 622 ; 
*lsma'il Safawi and 359, 363 ; Muliam- 
mad-i-zamdn and *364, 385, *428 ; Babur 
and 220, *359, *426-7, *442-4-5-6, 463 
and n. 3, 546 n. 1, 625. 

Balkb-ab, headwaters of 216 ; Babur crosses 
295. 

Balnath Jogi’s hill (Panj*ab), Babur near 452. 

Bamian (Khurasan ?w. of Ghur-bund, Kabul), 
mountains ot 215 ; how reached from 
Kabul 205 ; Kluisrau Shah and 96 (where 
for “t^asim” read Kamal ; Babur and 189, 
311, *351, 409. 

Bam -valley (Herat), a langar in 308 n. 1 ; 
Babur in 296, 297 n. 1. 

Banakat, Fanakat = Shahrukhiya (Tashkint) 
2 n. 5, 76. 

Banaras, Benares (U.P. India), crocodiles 
near 502 ; threatened 652-4 ; Babur near 
657. 

Banas-river (India), course of 485. 

Bandlr, Bhander (C. India), a fruit of 507 ; 
Babur at 590 8. 

Band-i-salar Road (Farghana), Babur on 55, 
116. 

Bar.garmawCi, Bangarmau (U.P. India), 
Babur near 601 . 

Bangash tumdn (Kabul), described 220, 209, 
233, 405 ; a holder of 27, 252 ; plan of 
attack on 229, 231-3, 382. 

Bannu plain (N. VV. l-'.P. India), a limit of 
Kabul territory 200 ; a waterless plain 
near 234 ; date of the modern town 232 
n. 5; Babur and 218, 231-2, 382, 394. 

Banswara (Rajputana), an old name of 573 
n. 1. 


Banur (Patiala, Panj-ab), Babur on (Ghaggar) 
torrent of 464. 

(The) Bar (Panj-ab), 380 n. 4. 

Baraich (U.P. India), see Bahraich. 

Barak or Birk (?N.W. F.P. India), mentioned 
as between Dasht and Farnu'd 235. 

Barakistan, Birkistan (Zurmut, Kabul), a 
tomb in 220 ; ? tongue of 207. 

Bara-koh (Farghana) described 5 ; position of 
5 n. 2. 

Baramula (Kashmir), a limit of Sawad tern 
tory 372 n. 3. 

Baran-su,‘ Panjhir-.su (Kaliul), aflluents 
to 210-1 ; the bird-migrants’ road 224 ; 
migration of fish in 225 ; bird-catching on 
228 ; routes crossing 209, 342 ; locates 
various places 207 n. 5, 215, App. F, 
xvii ; — passers along 195, 242 ; Babur and 
254, 420, see Koh-daman. 

Baran wildyat (Kohistan, Kabul), Babur in 
253, 320, 405. 

Bara (N.W.F. P. India), road of 411 ; Babur 
fords the water of 230. 

Bari (Rajputana), hills of 486 ; hunting- 
grounds in 509 n. 2 ; Babur at 509, 585. 

Barik-ab (affluent of the “ Kabul-river ”), 
Babur on 409, 414, 446. 

Bast, Bost, Bust (on the I lelmand, Atghanistan ), 
Husain Bdi-qard's affairs at 94, 260. 

Basfam (‘Iraq), a w. limit of Khurasan 261 
(where read Ba.stam) ; captured 622. 

Bateswar (U.P. India), ferry of 643 n. 3. 

Barar and Taq (India), see Dasht. 

Bazarak (Hindu-ku.sh), described 205. 

Beg-tut (Kabul), earthquake action near 247. 

Benares (India), see Banaras. 

Bengal, Bangala (India), particulars of the 
rules and customs in 482 ; envoys to and 
from 637, 640, 665 ; army of 663 ; Babur 
at ea.se about 677, 679 n. 7 ; traversed by 
theGanges485 ; abirdof495 ; fruitsof 504. 

Between-two-waters (Farghana), see Aiki-su- 
ara. 

Betwi-river, Betwa (C. India) described 597. 

Bhander (C. India), see Bandir. 

Bhilsan (C. India), Sanga’s 483, Babur’s 
plan against 598. 

Bhira (Panj-ab), history of 382 ; revenue ot 
521 ; tribes of 387 ; Baluchis in 383 ; 
locates places 379, 380, 381 ; limit of 
LCidl Afghan lands 481, and of Babur's in 
Hindustan 520 ; servants from 616, 678 ; 
arrivals from 228, 391, 419 ; local soldiery 
389, 539, rhinoceros in 4^, Babur and 
377-8, 382-3-7, *429, 478 ; he stays in 
the fort of 384 ; .safeguards people of 383, 
478 ; sends prisoners into 461 ; summons 
by Mahim of an escort from 650 ; a 
governor 386-8, 392-9. 

Bhfijpur (Bihar, India), Babur at 662. 

Biah-su, Beas (Panj-ab), course of 485 ; Babur 
cresses 418. 


^ Babur uses this name for, Anglice, the Kabul-river as low as nearly to Dakka. 
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Biana, Bayana (Rajputana), mountains in 486 ; 
red-stone of 532, 611 ; water-raising in 
487 ; a dependency of 563 ; locates places 

539, 613 ; disaflection to Babur of 523-9 ; 
taken 530-8, 540-5 ; a gun made to use 
against it 537 ; praise of its soldiers 548, 
550 ; an appointment to 579 ; asked for 
613 ; Babur at 577, 5><1 ; his workmen in 
520 ; revenue from assigned to support his 
tomb *709. 

Blanwan pargana (U.P. India), assignment on 

540. 

iribl Mah-rul (Kabul), Babur at 314. 

Blgram, liikram (Panj-ab), four ancient sites 
so- named 230 n. 2 ; Babur at 230, 394, 
450-1. 

liihar (India), a limit of Afghan lands in Hind 
480-1, and of Babur’s 520; revenue of 
521; Babur and 639, 656, 677-9; an 
assignment on 676 ; mentioned as if 
Babur’s 561 ; Muhammad-i-zaman and 
061 -3-4 ; an earlier Liidi capture of 675 ; 
a diwan of 661. 

Bibiyu (Bihar, India), Babur at 662-7 n. 2. 

Bili-zadi (Kabul), Babur at 398, 416-8 ; wine 
fetched from 417 ; 19ib century vinegar of 
417 u. 2. 

Bijanagar, Vijaynagar (Dakhin, Deccan, 
India), a ruler of 483. 

Biladar (U.1‘. India), see Baladar. 

Bilah (l‘anj-ab), Babur at 237. 

Bilkir ? (Kabul), Babur at 420. 

Bilwah ferry (Ganges), Babur at 658. 

Blinruki patgana (Panj-ab), a holder of 453. 

Park and Birkisian, iee Barak. 

Blslikhaian (Farghana), good fighting at 28 ; 
Babur at or near 117- 8, 170. 

Bish-klnt (on the Khujand-Tashkint road), 
Tariibal at 145, 154 ; Babur at 151. 

Bi-sut (Kabul), Bi sutis migrated to Bajaur 
375. 

Bolan-pass (Baluchistan), *Shah Beg’s en- 
trance to Sind 429. 

“ Boitam ” (? dcdjouchement of the 2)ar- 
afshan), a word used by Ibn Ilankal 76 n. 6. 

Budana-^«c«^ (Samarkand), described 82 ; 
Babur at 131 (here Quail -reserve). 

Bubliilpiir (I’anj-nb), Babur at 454. 

Bukhara (Transoxiana), described 82 ; w. 
limit of Samarkand 76 and of Soghd 84 ; 
deficient water-supply of 77 ; trade with 
Kabul 202 ; wines of 83 ; melons of 10, 
82 ; bullies in 7 ; Babur .sends sugar-cane 
to 208 ; various rulers of 35, 38, 112; 
governors in 40, 52, 121 ; taken by Shai- 
bani 125 ; various attacks on 63-5, 124, 
•356-7-9, *354, *359, *360 ; Babur’s 
capture of 21, 704 n. 3 ; Mahdi Khwaja 
and 704 n. 3 ; various comings and goings 
from and to 62-3-4, 135, 534. 

Bulan (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Bull (Rajputana), revenues of 521. 

Burhanpur (C. India), Babur on water of 
592-8. 


Burh-ganga (Old Ganges), its part in the 
battle of the Ghogra 667 n. 2 ; 674 n. 6, 
667 n. 2. 

Burka-yllaq (Aura-tipa ^.z'. ), Babur at the 
fort of 92, 124. 

Busawar (Kajpiiiana), Babur at 548 (where 
read Busawar) 581 . 

Bu-.stan-sarai (Kabul), Babur at 251-4. 

Bu-stan-saral (Samarkand), 62; Babur at 74, 
134. 

But-khak (Kabul), damming of its water 
647 ; Babur at 409, 446 n. 4. 

Buz-gala Khana (Samarkand), see Altinak- 
dabun. 


Cbach, see Tasbkint. 

('hachawali (U.P. India), Babur at 649. 

Cbach charan (on the Heri-rud), a holder of 
274 ; Babur at v^OS. 

Cbaghanlan (Ili^r-shadman), located 48 n. 5 ; 
an earlier extension of the name 188 n. 4 ; 
Nundak dependent on 471 ; a meadow 
Oiulang) oi 129; a ruler in 47; Khusrau 
Shah at 93 ; Babur in 188. 

Chaglian-.saral buluk^ Chighan-sarai (Kabul), 
described 212 ; water of 211-2 ; name of 
212 n. 2 ; a governor of 227 ; Babur’s 
capture of 211 (where for “920” r^adf924), 
*3f>6-7 n. 3. 

Chabar sec Char. 

*Chak-chaq pass (Ili.siir-shadman), Babur 
traverses 359. 

Chaldiran (Persia), cart-defence in the battle 
of 469 n. 1 . 

Chambal- river (Ck India), course of 485 ; 
Babur on 509, 585-9, 607, 614 ; Shah-i- 
jahan pours wine into 298 n. 3. 

Champaran (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Chan^ran (n.w, of Mashhad), Husain Bat' 
qa7a‘s victory at 260 ; located 260 n. 1 
and Fertd g.v. p. 39 n. 2). 

Chanda wal (Bajaur, N.W.F.P.), of its name 
367 n. 3 ; torrent of 372 ; Babur hunts 
near 372. 

Cdiandawar, Chandwar (U.P. India), correct 
name of 642 n. 8, water-raising in 487 ; 
comings and goings from and to 531, 552, 
582 ; Babur at 589, 642-3 ; he Josts it 
557, 581. 

Chandlri (C. India), de.scribed 582-3-6 ; hills 
of 486 ; death of a holder of 573 ; men- 
tioned to fix dates 269, 483, 605 ; Babur’s 
capture of 589, 590-2-4-8. 

Chapar-kuda (U.P. India), identity of with 
Chaparghatta 650 n. 1 ; a start from 659 
n. 5 ; Babur at 650. 

Char-dar (Hindii-kush), 204 n. 4. 

Char-dih plain (w. of Kabul-town), the Kabul- 
river traverses 200 n. 4 ; *overlooked from 
Babur’s tomb 710. 

Charikar, Char-yak-kar (Kabul), altitude of 
204 n. 4 ; name of 295 n. 1 ; Jadas- 
trccs of 216 n. 3. 
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Char jiil ferry (Oxus), 95 (where “Aiibaj” 
is wrong). 

Char-shaiTiba - Wednesday (Ox-us valley see 
Fr. map Mainicne), 71 n. 2. 

Char-su (Samarkand), an execution in 1%. 

Char-yak (Fr. map Maimenc), over run 295, 
94 (where for “ San-chirik” read San and 
Char-yak). 

Chashma-i-tura pass (Kabul), Babur at 403-4. 

f'hash-tupa (Kabul), llaljur at 320. 

Chatsu (Rajputana), revenue of 521. 

Cha-tu var. Jal-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Chatur-muk (U.P. India), a Ghogra-crossing 
at 669, 677. 

Chaupara (N. W. F". P. India), an Indus ferry 
at 206 ; a limit of Bannu 233; Babur near 
234. 

Chaupara (U.P. India), ferry of 677-9. 

Chausa (Bihar, India), a death at 273 n. 3; 
Babur at *603, 659, 660. 

Chausa or Jusa (C. India), Babur at 581. 

Chichik-tu (Balkh-Herat road), located 300 ; 
Babur at 296. 

Chihil-dukhtaran (FarghSna), 107, 162 ; 

(Heri) 296, 301 ; (Kabul), 107 n. 1. 

Chihil-qulba (Kabul), Babur hunts near 420. 

Chlkman-sfiral (Andikhud, Oxus valley), a 
defeat at 46, 260, 268. 

Chin, China, Kabul trade with 203 ; a Chinl 
cup 407 ; [for “ China ” see Khital]. 

Chin-ab, Chan-ab, tract and river (Chen-ab, 
]\'inj-ab), course of 485 ; the Bar in 380 
n. 4 ; a Turk pos.session v380-2 ; Babur 
re.solves to regain 380 ; he on the river 
*441, 453 ; envoys to him from 386 ; his 
family reach 659; an appointment to 
386. 

Chlna-qurghan (Kabul), Babur at 407. 

Chinlut jor Chinlwat (Panj-ab), a Turk posses- 
sion 380-2 ; Babur resolve.s to regain 380. 

Chiragh-dan (Upper Heri-rud), Babur at 
309 ; see Add. Note p. 309 for omitted 
passage. 

Chirkh (Kabul), described 217 ; a raulla of 
284 ; a soldier of 669, 678. 

Chir-.sii, Chlr-chik (Tashkint lands), Ahmad 
Miran-shdhV s disaster at 17, 25, 31-4-5. 

Chitr (Panj-ab), Bal)ur at 645. 

Chitur, Chitor (Rajputana), hills of 486, 
Babur’s plan against 598 ; Rana Sanga’s 
483, 617. 

Chunar (U.P. India), advance on 652-4; 
arrival from 657 ; appointments 682-3 ; 
Babur at 658 ; road measured from 659 ; 
question of identity 682 n. n. 

Chupan-ata (Samarkand), 72 n. 3, 76 (Kohik), 
76 n. 4 ; Babur crosses 124 ; [see Kohik]. 

Chutlali (Dukl, Qandahar), Babur at 238-9. 

Cint^a (Portugal), oranges of 511 n. 4. 

Citadel (ar^) of Kabul, 201 ; Bala-hksar 198 
n. 4 ; — of Samarkand, 77 ; position of 78 
n. 6 ; Babur in 134, 141. 


Dabusl (Samarkand), Auzbeg victories at 40, 
124, 137. 

Dahanah (see Fr. map Maimen^), corn from 
295 ; traversed 194-7, 243, 295, 

Dakka (Kabul), App. E. xx ; [see note to 
Baran-su]. 

Dakkan, Dakhin, Deccan (India), rulers in 
482 ; PDakni = Dakkanl 619, 631, Add. 
Note pp. 619, 631. 

Daman (N.W.F. P. India), see Dasht. 

Damghan (Persia), a w. limit of Khurlsan 
261 ; Bai-qaras captured in 263 ; Aiizbcgs 
defeated at 618, 622, 

Dandan-shikan pass (Khurasan), Babur crosses 
294. 

Dara-i-bam (Badghls, Khurasan), Babur in 
296. 

Dara-i-gaz (s. of Balkh), a recal from 14. 

Dara-i-Ghazi Khan (Panj-ab), 233 n. 3. 

Dara-i-khwush (Kabul), Babur in 27, 251-3. 

Dara-i-nur (Kabul) described 210 ; unique 
character of 210, 241, App. F ; wines of 
210, 410, App. G, XXV ; monkeys of 211, 
492 ; name of App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; a 
holder of 227, 344 ; attacked 241 ; Babur 
in 422. 

Dara-i-pur-amln (Kabul), Babur at 342 (where 
■ for “ anim ” read amln). 

Dara-i-suf (Khurasan), character of 222.' 

Dara-i-zang (Khurasan), defence for planned 
191. 

Dara-i-zindan (Kabul-Balkh road), mountains 
of 222 ; located 189 n. 6 ; Babur in 189. 

Darband (Caspian Sea), 564 n. 5. 

Darband-i-ahanin (Hisar-shidman), a limit of 
territory 47 ; a name of QulQgha, Quhqa, 
194 ; * Babur at 353 ; Najm Sami near 
359. 

Dar-i-gham canal (Samarkand) described 76, 
84 ; Bai)ur on 124-5 : (see Kohik- water). 

Daruta (Kabul), Babur at 421-2. 

Darwaza (Bajaur ? N.W.F.P. India), a road 
through 376. 

Dasht (Plain), Daman, B^ar and Taq 
(N.W.F.P. India), names of 229 n. 1, 
233 and n. 1 ; (Mehtar Sulaiman) mountains 
of 223 ; limits Bannu 233 ; a route 
through 206 ; Babur and 229, 235-7, 394. 

Dasht-i-snaikh, Kurrat-taziyan (Kohistan, 
Kabul) described 215. 

Dawar (Kohi.slSn, Kabul), Babur at 421 ; 
perhaps Dur-nama 421 n. 5. 

Dhar (C, India), observatory in 79. 

Dib.alpur (Panj-ab), revenue or 521 ; water- 
wheels in 486, 532 ; commandants in 
442-3, 463 ; Babur captures 208, *441, 
575-8. 

Dih-i-afghan (Kabul), a rebel in 345 ; a goer 
to 402. 

Dih-i-ghulaman (Kabul), Babur at 413. 

Dih-i-vaq‘ub (Kabul), narrows of 200 ; water 
of 241 ; Babur at 409, 445. 


“ The Dara-i-srif, often mentioned by the Arabian writers, seems to lie west of Bimlin ” (Erskine, Memoir^, 
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Dihlf, mountains of 485 ; the capital of 
Hindustan 463 ; a Ludl possession 481 ; 
revenue of 521 ; Miwat and 577 ; ‘Alam 
Khan and 455-6 ; Ibrahim marches from 
465 ; Sanga gives Babur rendezvous near 
529 ; Bal»ur takes possession of 475 ; 
appointments to 476 ; submissive 523 ; 
mentioned as Babur’s 561 ; Khwaja 
Kalan’s inscription in 525 ; an arrival 
from to Babur 526 ; treasure of 583, *695 
n. 1, 617. 

Dikh-kat (Aura-tipa, Samarkand),, described 
149, 152 ; an arrival in 151 ; Babur in 
149, 150, 633 n. 4. 

Dilmau var. (U.P. India), comings and goings 
from and to 534-7, 681-4 ; variants of 
name of b81 n. 3. 

Din-kot, Dhankot (N.W.F. P. India), location 
and name of 200 n. 6 ; limit of Koh-i-)ud 
380 and of Bannu 233 ; routes through 
206, 399. 

I^irapur (U.P. India), Babur in 649. 

Diri pass (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Diyul (Samarkand), allies of Babur in 138. 

Di/.ak (.Samarkand), Babur a fugitive in 148 ; 
a governor of 26. 

“ Doab,” see Miyan-dCi-ab. 

Dii-aba (U.P. India), Gangelic changes in 
667 n. 2. 

Dugdiigl (U.P. India), Babur at 651-2. 

Diighiiba rivei ( Khurasan), head- waters of 216. 

l)iiki ((^)andahar), mountains of 223, 236 ; 
Babur in 218, 238, 382. 

Dulpur, “ Dholpur ” (Rajputana), mountains 
of 486; Ibrahim LudV s begs in 593; 
Babur and 520, 552, 585, *603-6, 614, 
634-5 9, 689 ; accounts of work in 606, 
634, 642 ; a view' from 610. 

Dun (Jaswan, Panj-ab) ; ‘Alam Khan in 457 ; 
Babur in 461 2. 

Dungarpur (Rajputana), old name of 573 n. 1. 

Diir-nama or -nama’I (Kohistan, Kabul), de- 
scribed 21 5 ; Babur at 420 ; {see Dawar). 

Durrin- or Diunin-iangi (Kabul), a limit of 
Shah-i- Kabul 200, 417. 

Du-sharnba (Badakhshan), Humayun at 621. 

Dushi {n. of Hindu-kush), Khusrau Shah 
submits to Babar at 51, 1^1-5. 


Egypt, see Misr. 

Etawa, Itawa (U.P. India), hostile to Babur 
523-9, 530 ; appointments to 530-3, 579, 
582 ; comings and goings from and to 
541, 645, 689 ; Babur at 644 , 686. 


Faizabad (Badakhshan), *? Babur and Mahln 
at 436. 

Fakhru’d-dln*aulum (Balkh- Herat road), Babur 
at 296 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Fanakat, Banakat *= Sh&hrukhiya (Tashkint), 
passed by the Sir-darya 2 ; identity of 
2n.5, 7n.5. 


Fan-t^h (Hisar-shadrrin), Lake Iskandar in 
129 ; Babur in 130. 

h'arab (W. Turkistan ?), a mulla of 643. 

Faraghina (Farghana), Babur at 168. 

Farghana mod. Kokand, description of 1 to 
12 ; extent of 2 n. 3 ; included in Trans- 
oxiana 76 ; Alps of 223 ; nick-name of 
289; winter-route into 2, *183; capitals 
of 3, 10, 162 ; an e. limit of Samarkand 
76 ; Kabul trade of 202 ; celebrities of 4, 
7, 76, 90, 289 ; ‘Umar Shaikh’s (I and II) 
14-7, 24 ; Babur succeeds in 1, 29 ; in- 
vasions of 13, 20-9, 54, *183; propKvsal 
to dispossess Babur 168 ; an arrival in 28 ; 
an exit from 190 ; Babur’s loss of 19 n. 1, 
*183 ; Babur’s leaving 187 ; Andijan). 

Far-kat (n. of Kindir tau g.v.)^ a refugee in 
149; a mulla of 343; reached from 
Ghawa (Farghana, P'r. map, Gava), 179. 

TKxmxxX tumdn ( Kabul), _described 220; a s. 
limit of Kabul 200 ; Urghun in 206 n. 2 ; 
roads through 206, 231-3-5 ; Shaikh- 
zadas of 220, 679 n. 7. 

Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur at 643, 686. 

Fathpur or Nathpfir (U.P. India), a de- 
pendency of 680 ; lake of 681. 

Fathpur- Aswa (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 

Firuzabad (U.P. India), 643 n. 3. 

Piruz-koh (Ghur-Kabul road), BB.bur on 365. 

Firuzphr (-jhirka ; Gurgaon, Panj-ab), de- 
scribed 580 n. 1 ; Babur at 580. 

Fulul (Badakhshan), Khusrau Shah and 60 ; 
Mughuls from, join Babur 192 (where 
read Fulul). 


Gagar, Ghagg.ir, Kakar river (Patiala, Panj- 
ab), Babur visits and describes 464-5 ; 
called rud (torrent) of Banur and Sanur 
464. 

Gagar, Kakar (U.P. India), a con.stituent of 
the Gogra, Ghogra g.v. ; the word Gagar 
or Kakar used 602. 

Gamb(h)Ir- water (India), Babur cro.sses 606. 

Gandak river (India), course of 485 ; defence 
of 663. 

Gandamak (Kabul), Babur at 394, 414, 446. 

Gang-river, Ganges (India), course of 485 ; 
changed course of 667 n. 2, 674 n. 6-7 
n. 2, 682 n. 1 ; bridged by Babur 495, 
599, 633 ; lands and chiefs east of 523, 
628, 638, 651 ; various crossings made of 
530, 544, 583 7, 598, 669, 681-4; Babur 
on 598 to 665, 666-7 ; a battle-station 
east of 371 ; Babur swims 603-5, 655, 
660. 

Garm-chashma (Kabul), Babur at 229, 411, 
448. 

Garm-slr (S. Afghanistan), *432 ; a bird of 496. 

Garzawan (Khurasan, Fr. map Maimene, 
Ghourzistan), mountains of 222 ; locates 
B place 69 ; a plan for defence of 191 ; 
Bibyr at 2% (where mis-spelled “ Garz- 
wan ”). 
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Gau* or Kau- water (Kabul), Kafiristan the 
source of 210. 

Gawar or Kawar (Kabul), p>osition of 210. 

Ghain (Kabul), a punitive force against 253. 

Ghaj-davan (Bukhara), * besieged 360 ; * battle 
of 361, 279: a fugitive from 363. 

Gharjistan, Ghurjistan (Khurasan), mountains 
of 222 ; BSlbur near 308 ; Muhammad-i- 
zam&n in 365. ‘ 

Ghawft (Farghana, Fr. map, Gava), Babur 
seeks the road to 179, 180-1 -*2. 

Ghazipur (U.P. India), crocodiles of 502 ; an 
assignment on 527 ; a holder of 669 ; 
threatened 544, 680 ; Babur at 659 ; his 
boats sent to 679. 

Ghazni = Kabul and Zabulistan, Ghaznin 
(Kabul) ; describes 217, 321 ; a N.W. 
limit to Hindustan 481 ; cold of 219, 526 ; 
game in 224 ; no honey from 203 ; firC' 
wood of 223 ; highwaymen on road to 
228 ; wines of, taken to Hindustan 461, 
551 ; repairs of a dam at 219, 646 ; 
a route to 206 ; locates Zurmut 220 ; a 
Shahrukhl’s 382 (here Kabul) ; Aiilugh Beg 
and 95 n. 2 ; Dost Beg buried at 396 ; 
various governors of 227, 253-4, 307, 
343-4, 363, 397, 525 ; not subjected to 
Babur (912 ah.) 300 ; rebellion in 
(912 AH.) v363 ; Khvvaja Kal3.n and 447, 
526 ; Babur and 199, 228, 239. 240, 330, 
526. 

Ghur (Khurasan), mountains of 222 ; w. limit 
to Kabul 200 ; road from ICabul to 214 : 
a holder of 274, 

Ghuram (Panj-ab), an assignment of 525. 

Ghur-bund tumAn (Kabul), described 214 ; 
Nll-ab (Naulibis) in 206 n. 3 ; roads from 
205 ; a tulip of 215 ; Babur in 195, 294, 
314. 

Ghuri (Khurasan), position of 409 ; a route 
through 94 ; corn from 295 ; a failure in 
546. 

Ghurjistan, see Gharjistan. 

Ghwalirl pass (on the Gumal g.v.^ India), a 
surmised route through 235 n. 2. 

Gibrik or Kibrik (Kafiristan), p)eople of 207. 

Gingiita (Panj-ab), described 462 ; an occupa- 
tion of 457. 

Girdiz (Kaiuil), head-quarters in Zurmut 220 ; 
tribesmen on road to 228, 403 ; a road for 
405 ; locates a place 403 ; Khwaja Kalan’s 
525 ; Tang-i-waghchan a name for its pass 
403 n. 1. 

Gogra, Ghogra, Gagar, Kakar river (U.P. 
India), see Saru. 

Gosfand-liyar (n. of Bannii- plain), a sheep- 
road travelled by Babur 233. 

Goshta (Kabul), 206 n. 4. 

Gfialiar, Gwalior (C. India), described 607 to 
612, 613-4 ; Babur’s building in 520 ; 
hills of 486 ; revenue of 521 ; forms of 
the name 486 ; ruler of killed at Panipat 


477 ; hostile to Babur 523-9 (where add 
“Gualiar” after Dfilpur, 1. 4 fr. foot), 
539 ; assigned 539 ; gained 540 ; rein- 
forced 547, 557 ; BSbur’s visit to 605, 
552, 607 to 614 ; on envoy from 612 , 
sedition in 688-9, 690, *692 n. 1. 

GuT-water, Gumtl (U.P. India), course of 485 
(where for “Gumti” read (Babur’s) Gul) ; 
Babur on 601, 658, 683-4. 

Gujrat (Panj-ab), a tree of ; a ruler in 481 ; 
affairs of 534-5. 

Guk-sarai (Samarkand), described 41 n. 2, 
63, 77 ; ascension-stone in 77 n. 5 ; a 
Mlrza sent to 41. 

Guhi-bahar (Kohistan, Kabul), described 
(without name) 214-5 ; fish-catching in 
226, Babur at 320-1, 406-7. 

Gumal valley and river (N.W.h'.P. India), 
Babur and 235-6. 

Gumbazak pass (Khurasan ; see Fr. map 
Maim^nO, Babur at 294. 

Guriihaz-i-chaman (Farghana), Babur at 176. 

Gura-khattri (Pani-ab), Babur and 230, 29 - 4 . 

Gurgan-su (s.e. of the Caspian), Husain Bdi- 
qard swims 259, 260 n. 6. 

Guzar var. (Qandahar?), Babur at 332. 


Hd-darwesh waste (Farghana), described 9, 
9, 151 ; •birthplace of Babur’s legendary 
.son 358 n. 2. 

Haft-bacha pass (Hindu-kush), described 205. 

Haji-gh.it pass (Hindu-kush), turns Mindu- 
kush 2o5 n. 2. 

Hajipur (Bihar, India), Babur and 674 ; a 
governor of 663 n. 6. 

Hajl-tarkh.an — Astrakhan (on the Caspian), a 
chief of 258. 

HaldT-guzr (U.P. India), location of 668 n. 2, 
669 n. 1, 671 n. 1 ; Babur’s men cross 
668-9, 675. 

Halwd-chashma (Khurasan), a victory at 260. 

Hamaddn (Persia), a saint of 211 ; *a soldier 
of 700. 

Ilamtatu pass (Panj-ab), Babur crosses 381. 

Hangu (N.W.F.lb India), Babur at 231-2. 

Harmand-, Halmand-river (Afghanistan), 
source of 216 ; a drowning in 307. 

Haru, Kacha-kot water (Panj-ab), Babur 
crosses 379, 452 ; an Indus-ford near 
206 n. 5. 

Hash(t)-nagar (N.W.F.P. India), a limit of 
Kabul 200 ; desolate 207 ; rhinoceros in 
490 ; birds of 497, 500 ; locates a place 
376 ; Babur advised to raid 410-1. 

Hasht-yak (W. Turkistan), Babur near 151. 

Hatya (Panj-ab), limit of a clan 452 n. 5. 

Hazirasp (Khwarizm), a holder of .50. 

Hcrl, Herat (Khurasan), description of 304 to 
306 ; Husain Bdt-qard*s birthplace 256, 
conquest of 134, splendid rule in 273, 
eas.. in 261, feast in 264, delay of a 


1 Babur’s itinerary gives Gharjistan a greater eastward extent than the Fr. map Maim^n? allows, thus 
ajrwing with Erskine's surmise {Memoirs p. 15? n. »). — The first syllable of the name may he “ Ghur 
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pilgrim in 284, reception of fugitives 243, 
burial in 293 ; — joint-rule in 293, 326 ; 
weakness before ACizbcg attack on 296-9, 
326 ; — Shaibanl’s capture of 207, 326-8-9 ; 
— Isma‘il Safawfs capture of *350-5 ; — 
‘UbaiduM-lah Auzbeg and *434 : — ‘Ali- 
sher Nawi'i in 4, 271, 286-7 ; Bana’l and 
286-7 ; *Shah Beg and 365, 429, 430 ; 
Khwand-amir and *432, 605 ; fugitives 
from 331 ; governors of 24, 37, 274 
(Koh-daman), 275, *633 ; envoys to 

Babur from *436 ; a Begim comes irom 
267 : Mas ‘lima brought from 330 ; Babur 
at 300 1-2, 302 to 307 ; his marriage 
with Mahlrn in *704 ; — locates a place 
25 ; fixe.s a dale 258. 

Himar or Khimar (? Khurasan), a passer 
through 260. 

Hind, Hindustan, limdustanat — a northern 
limit of Kabul 200 ; routes between it and 
Kabul 206 ; a journey to Makka made 
from Kabul through 26 ; trade and traders 
202, 331, d16 ; fats and Gujurs in 454 : 
a saint honoured in 238 ; a raja nt 219 ; 
comings and goings to and from 250, 265, 
267, v368 ; Khwand-amir in *432, 605 
and n. 6 : — Astronomical Tables in 79 ; 
names for <'»utside places used in 202 ; 
gold from 446 ; titles in 537 ; tmiUling 
•Style in 609 ; greetings in 640 ; mentioned 
by Babur in a ver.se 584 ; Hind-al named 
from .185 ; of Biana in 529; of the Betwa 
597 ; — a seemingly limited use of the 
name Hindustan 386 ; of its three names 
used by Baliur, Ifind 26, 219, 385, 525, 
532, 577, 577 n, 6, 578, Hindiistanat 485, 
Hindustan usually ; — HindCnstan the Less 
(?) 46 and 46 n. 4 ; — Ludi rise in 383 ; 
Lud! po.ssession.s in 463, 480 ; Ibrahim’s 
accession in 385 ; *(orn by faction 439 ; 
envoys to Biiliur from *426, *436 ; Babur’s 
comments on its chiefs 219, 385, 459 ; 
Farmuli ascendancy in 220 ; begs in 387 ; 
armies in 547 ; — Timur’s conquest of 382 ; 
his employment in Samarkand of workmen 
from 77 ; pictures of his victories in 78 ; 
tradition of a .soldier in his army of 150; 
— Babur’s persistent wish to regain Turk 
pos.sessions in 340, 377, 380-1-2, 478-9; 
working-out of his desire for *426 : varied 
opposition to his aims 478 ; *his five 
expicditions to : — 

910 AH.— 39, 229, 382 ; 

925 AH.— 378 seq., 478, 480 ; 

926 AH. — *428, *429 ; its frustration 
*429, *430, *441 ; 

930 AH. — 575, *442; its frustration 
442 * 

932 AH.— *444, 445, 479 

one start frustrated in Kabul 913, AH. 
341-3 ; ‘Alam Khan asks and obtains 
help in *439, *441, 455 ; Daulat Khan 
proffers allegiance *440 ; * Babur’s prayer 


for a sign of victory *440 ; his kfth ex- 
jDcdition fixes dates 269, 545 ; indications 
that only the fifth aimed at Dihli *429, 
*444, 480 ; his decisive victories, at 
Panipat 475, at Kanwa 574 ; references 
to his conquest 220, 561 ; some of his 
Begs wish to leave 524-5, 579, 584 ; bis 
Hindustan poems*642, App. Q ; his ease 
in and hints at leaving 617, 645, 686 ; his 
family brought to 646, 686 ; — the *Akbar~ 
ndma chronicles no public events of 936- 
937 AH. iu 682 ; *Babur’s journey to 
Labor (936 ah.) may point to his leaving 
Hindustan 707 ; •Humayun’s arrival in 
6%, 707 ; *on Babur's intended di.sposal 
of Hindustan 702 to 708 ; * burial of his 
body in 709 and later removal from 709- 
710; — Baliur's description of Hindu.stan 
478 to 531, 7'iz. : — Introduction, on earlier 
Tramontane expeditions into 478 to 480, 
boundaries and capital of 480, rulers in 
932 AH. 481, varied climate, character of 
and northern mountains 484 ; ri\ers and 
Aravallt range 48.S ; irrig.inAn 486. other 
particulars 487, — mammals 488, birds 
493, aquatic animals 501, fruits 503, 
flowers 513 ; — seasons of the year 515, days 
of the week 516, division of time 516, 
weights and measures 517, modes of 
reckoning 518; — Hindus in 518 ; — defects 
and advantages of 518-9, 5.41, 532, 
revenues 520 1. 

Hindu-kinsh mountains, n. boundary of Kabul 
200-4 ; connected ranges 210, 380 ; called 
Hindu-kush in Kabul 485 ; account of 
their prolongation in Hind {i.e. Hima- 
layas), 485 ; roads and passes of 204-5 ; 
the clouds a hindrance to bird-migration 
224 ; limits of territory fixed by 47-9, 
194 ; an episode on 270 •Babur’s crossing 
930 AH. 442. 

Hisar-firu/a (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; given 
to Humayun 465, 466, 528 ; opposition 
near 540. 

Hisar ( shadman ; Transoxiana), mountains of 
222 ; clans from 228 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; — Aba-bikr and 51 ; Mahmud and 
47-9 ; Mas‘ad and 52, 64, 71, 93-5, 261 ; 
Bal-sunghar and 52, 61, 96, 11 6-2 ; Husain 
and 48, 57-8-9, 61, 130, 191, 260-3, 
275 ; Babur traverses 128, 130, 187-8, 
moves for *352, takes 37, 262, *352-3, 
defends *358, 471, attacked in 345, 
•361-2, leaves 362-3 ; — Mughuls leave 58 
and rebel lOS ; goers to 104, 141 ; Shai- 
banl and 192, 244, *362 ; abandoned by 
the Auzbegs 622-4 ; Khusrau Shah and 
see s.n. ; * threefold cat?' strophe in 362 ; 
Humayun ordered to attack 625 ; (^«im 
qucAhi and 66 ; a governor in-^46"7 ; 
occupied for Babur 640. 

Hormuz (Persia), F'arghana almonds imported 
to 9. 

Hun! (Kabul), Babur at 405. 
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Hupiin pass, UpUn (Kabul), Babur crosses 
195 ; locates a place 647 n. 3. 

Hurur (Panj-ab), taken from Babur 464. 
HushUr (Farghana), a subdivision of Asfara 
7 ; Babur a refugee in 7, *181 j his gifts 
to envoys from 633, 


Ilyak-su, Kafirnighan (Hisir-shftdraan), locates 
a place 48 n. 5. 

IndrI (U.P, India), an arrival at 456. 

Indus, sie Sind-daryft. 

‘Iraq (Persia), Kabul trade with 202 ; various 
captures of 49, 51, 280, 336 ; envoys to 
and from 540, 583, 666 ; other comings 
and goings from and to 20, 46, 260-2-8 ; 
275, 282-7, 291-4 n. 3, 622 ; Babur’s 
gifts to kinsfolk in 522. 

‘Iraqain, i.e. ‘Iraq-i-'ajam and ‘Iraq-i-‘arabl, 
places noted for cold in 21" 

‘Iraq -pass (n. w. of Kabul), a presumed crossing 
of 294 n. 3. 

Irij or Irich (C. India), Babur at 590. 

Ishklmlsh (Qundus ?), not in Badakhshan 288 ; 
on^martied roirtfr321 ; military action at 
60. 192, 243. 

Ispahan (Persia), a governor of 635 n. 6, 

Istfdif (Kabul), described 216; a garden at 
246 ; fishing at 226 ; Hibur at 246, 406, 
416-8. 


Jagdalik pass (Kabul), Babur crosses 229, 
341, 4H. 

Jalian-nair.a fort (Hhira, Panj*ab), Babur in 
384 (where for “ numa ” read nama). 

Jahan nama hill (Dihli district), 485. 

Jahan-naina'I (Kabul), Babur at 421 ; see 
Jul-sbahi. 

.Jajmau or Jajmawa (U.P. India), rebels in 
533 ; a .submission near 534. 

Jakin pargana (U.P. India), Babur in 644. 

Jalandhar (Punj-ab), an appointment to 442. 

Jalisar, julesar (on the Jumna, U.P. India), 
Humayun at 531 ; Babur at 589, 640 (in 
botK places read Jalisar). 

Jalisar, Jalcsar (on the Ghogra, U.P. India), 
Babur at 681 ; perhaps Chak.sar 681 n. 4. 

Jalmish (w. frontier, Kabul), 205 n. 2. 

Jal-til var. Cha-tu (Kabul), Babur at 228. 

Jam, mod. Jam-rud (N.W.F.P. India), Babur 
at 229. 230, 412. 

Jam (Khurasan), llatifi’s birthplace 288 ; how 
marked in maps 623 n. 8, *714 ; Jami the 
cognomen of Maulana ‘Abdu’r-rahman 
g.v. ; Auzbcg defeat near 622 n. 1, 62.5 
n. 4, 635, 636 n. 2, details as to location 
of the liattle 623 n. 8, 635 n. 4. 

Janojra or Chanara (U.P. India), rebels take 
refuge in 682 ; not identified 682 n. 1. 

Janghk (Kabul), Babur at 251-3, 311-4 n. 1. 

Jaswan-dun (Panj-ab), described 462 ; Babur 
in 461-3. 

Jaunpur (U.P. India), Junpur. 


Jaur-wila 3 rat (Khurasan), 46 n. 3. 

JIblam, Jllam, Jhelum (Panj-ab), Babur neat 
453 ; see Bahat for Jhelum river. 

Jud mountains (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jud. 

Juduk (Sjimarkand), Babur at 147. 

Jui-shah! (Kabul), Babur at 229, 394, 410, 
422; Jahan-nama’I). 

Jumandni, mod. “ Jumoheen” ? (U.P. India), 
Babur at 649. 

Jun-river, Jumna (India), course of 485 ; 
locates a place 532 ; a drowning in 5S2 ; 
Babur on or cro.ssing 467, 475, 531, 605, 
616, 638-9, 640, 650-5, 684-6 ; he bathes 
in 644 ; orders his officers to cross 684 ; in 
flood 685. 

Junahpur, Junapur (U.P. India), an old form 
of Junpui or Jaunpur 676 n. 4 ; used by 
Babur 276 (where read it for “Jaunpur”), 
544, 636, 676, 682 ; see infra Junpfir. 

Junpur, Jaunpur (U.P. India), water of 658 ; 
formerly a Sharqi possession 481 ; revenue 
of 521 ; taken by Humayun 544; an 
assignment on 527; appointments to 276, 
538, 544, 676, 682; arrivals from 636, 
667. 

Jurgha-tu (Kabul), see Qfirgha-tu. 

Jdsa or Chau.sa (C. P. India), Babur at 581. 


Kabul town and country, description of 199 
to 227, — position and boundaries 199, 481, 
town and environs 200, fort 201, 344, 
bridges 198, 314, 417, trade 202, climate 
77, 201-3, 223, 314, 584, snow in 208-9, 

223, 314, dividing line between hot and 
cold climates 208, 220, 229, fruits 202, 
510, cultivated lands 243, meadows 204, 
Hindu kush roads 204, Lamghanat roads 
201, Khurasan road 205, Hindustan roads 
205, 206 n. 3, 231, 308, 629; highway 
men 205, 341, peoples 207, 221, sub- 
divisions 207 to 221, dependencies 214-5, 
revenue 221, mountain-tracts 221, fire- 
wood 223, fauna 223, 496-8, bird-catching 

224, fishing 225 ; — rivers of, Baran q.v . — 

Kabul, Luhugur (Logar) ; garm-sil 208, 
484 ; unfitness for nomads 228, 402 ; use 
‘‘ Hindu -kush” in 485 ; use of “ Kabul ” In 
Agra 532 ; a mulla of 284 ; — given to 
‘Umar Shaikh 14 ; Aulugh Beg and 

95 and n. 2 (where “2” should follow 
“Mirza” and not “son”); '*185; Aha- 
bikr and 260; ‘Abdu-r-razzaq and 195; 
Muqi’m Arghun and 195, 198-9, 227; 
Xhusrau Shah and 192 ; — Babur’s move 
to win it 7, 189, 191-7; his capture of 
198-9; dates fixed, by the capture of, 19 
n. 1, 21, 26, 39, 48, 227, 251, 274, 282, 
377, 383, 394, and by his pos.scssion of 
27, 529; a sequel of its capture 243; 
reserved by him for himself 227, 227 n. 5, 
627, 645-6 ; — his comings and goings to 
and from 27, 229, 241, 248-9, 294. 323, 
325, 330, 339, *350, *363 -4-5, 389, 39S, 
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403-4-5^7-8, 415-18-19, 441-2-3; other 
comings and goings 51, 196, 228, 321, 
349, 364-5, 385, 399, 531, 539, 544, 
•696, 687, 699 ; men sent to 343, 413, 
466, 476 ; various Begims arrive in or leave 
36, 306, 339—265, 397—21—264—267— 
269 — 606, 616 ; family journey from 646-7, 
650-5 - 7 - 8, 686 - 7 - 9 n. 5; followers 
delay to go to 307 ; *landless men in 706 ; 
excess levy of grain on 228 ; its sir (weight) 
632 ; officers in 250, 270, 273, 382, 646 
n. 3 ; newly-made begs of 458, 524 ; — 
anxiety for 300, 307 ; disloyalty in 313- 
320, 331, 345; •tranquil 349; •MughCds 
of 357 ; of its troops 375, 550, 579, 625 ; 
— Babur in it the last ruling Tlmurid 340, 
•427; envoys to him in *439-440, *441, 
529 ; his poverty in 525 ; learns the word 
san^r in 232; family affairs in *603-4; 
— letters of victory sent to 371, 466, 580; 
other letters tb and from 374, 541, 618, 
639, 644-5, 6 ; gifts 463, 523, 642 ; Babur’s 
seeming intention of return to 698 n. 5, 
*705-6-7; his chosen centre *705; the 
taking of his body to *709-10; his burial- 
garden and grave *710-11. 

Kabul-water, Nil-ab a name of 206 n. 3 ; 
fords of 206, 345, 41 1 ; App. E xvii, xix, 
XX ; Babur on 451. 

Kabud (Soghd, Samarkand), 73 ; 98. 

Kacha-kot (Panj-ab), a holder of 250 ; BJbur 
crosses water of (Haru) 379, 403, 452. 

Kachwa (C. India), described 590 ; Babur at 
590-2. 

Kafiristan, mountains connecting with its own 
480; former extent of 212 n. 3 ; border- 
lands of 210-1-2 ; wines of 211-2, 372 ; 
highwaymen of 205, 214 ; a fZ/ihl raid 
into 46. 

Kahadstan (Ilerl), Babur at 305 ; ShaibanT 
at 329. 

Kahd.n (Sind, India), Shah Beg’s capture of 
398, *430-5. 

Kahlur (Simla Hill-state, India), taken for 
Babur 464 ; *its Raja visits him, 692-9. 

Kahmard or Kalmard (Kabul-Balkh route, 
Fr. map Maimenc), a plan for defence »»f 
191 ; a governor in 409, 546 n. 2 ; ex- 
posed to Auzbeg attack 409 ; various 
occurrences in it 239, 250, 295 ; Babur in 
48, 189 ; households left in 189, 194-7 ; 
Babur loyal to Jahangir in 190, 239 ; he 
sends g^fts to peasants of 633 ; (j^/r Ajar). 

Kahraj (N.VV.F.F. India), Babur at 373-4, 

Kakar river (N. India), Gagar, Ghaggar. 

Kalabagh (Panj-ab), locates Dinkot 206, n. 5. 

Kalinjar (Panj-ab), perverted allegiance of 3S7 
(where in n. 3 the second sentence). 

Kalanjar (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
Mahuba u dependency of 685 n. 3. 

Kalanur (Panj-ab), a governor of 442 ; Babur 
and 451-8. 

Kalda-kahar( Panj-ab), described 381 ; Bdbur 

. at 381-9, 391. 


Kalpl (U. P. India), revenue of 521 ; elephants 
in 488 ; dependencies of 649, 6^ ; locates 
places 544, 590, 659 ; hostile to Babur 
523 ; Babur in 590 ; boats from 598, 684. 

Kalpush (Khurasan), 622 n, 3. 

K3.ma buluk (Kabul), described 213 ; water 
of 211. 

Kamarl (Kabul), meadow' of 204 ; Babur at 
244 ; (on the Indus), Babur at 230. 

Kam-rud valley (Ilisar-shadman), a flight 
through 58 ; Babur in 129-30. 

Kanir ferry (Jumna U.P. India), Babur at 
589, 590-8, 

Kan-bai (Samarkand), locates places 52, 64 ; 
Mahmud (Khan) at 53, HI. 

Kandar, Kuhandar (Rajpfuana), besieged by 
Sanga, surrenders 530-9, 

Kand-i-badam (Farghana), described 8, locates 
a place 20; a governor nf 115; passers 
through 44, 172 ; Babur at 92, *358 n. 2 
(a legendary visit). 

Kandla or Kundla (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; an assignment on 679. 

Kangra (P*anj-ab), a “ Bajaur ” north of 511 
n. 3. 

Kanhpvir, “ Cawnpore ” (U.P. India), 649 
n. 7. 

Kaniguram (Dasht-Kabnl route), 235 n. 2. 

Kanwi, Kanwaha (Rajputana). Babur's 
victory of 549, 557 to 574, 523 n. 3. 

Kanwahln (Panj-ab), Babur at 458. 

Karal (Panj-ab), Babur at 464. 

Kara-su, Qara-su ? (Kabul), a tribe on 413. 

Karg-khana, see Sawad. 

Kark .? (Kabul), B.ibur at 395. 

Karman (‘Iraqi, surrenders 51 ; an intruder 
in 260. 

Karina-nasa river (Bihar, India), ill-repute of 
659 ; Babur on 659-60. 

Kar-inash mountain (Kabul), located 403; 
Babur near 403-5. 

Karmlna (Samarkand), mentioned as a 
wildyat 84. 

Ka’-nal (U.P. India), *Babur at 701. 

Karnan (Farghana). a village of 161 ; locales 
place 162, 168 (where in .section heading 
for “ Kasan ” read Karnfin) ; a daro^/ut of 
179-80 ; Babur and 179,* 182. 

Ivarrah (U.P. I.), a dependency of 651 ; Babui 
at 652. 

Karrah-Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; elephants in 488 ; Humavun near 
544. 

K&san (Farghana), described 10 ; fi.\es a date 
28 ; a raid near 26 ; a departure to 32 ; 
a hoitJer of hostile to Babur 170; Babur 
al 104, 116. 

Kashghar (E. Turkistan.j, an e. limit of 
Farghana 1, of Samarkand 76; a border 
tribe of 55 ; •Kashghar-F'arghana road 
183 ; trade with Kabul 202, Andijini 
captives in 20 n. 3 : rulers in 21, 29 n. 5, 
32-7, 318, 415, 427, 695-6 ; Mughuls in 
*184, 351, 364 ; arrivals from 399, 415-6 ; 
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Babur’s kinsfolk in 21- 4, 318, 409, 522 ; 
a devious journey through 399 ; a return 
from 408, and to *>90. 

Kashmir, mountains of 380-7, 481 ; a bird of 
494 ; lost dependencies of 484 ; Babur on 
name of 484, "'sends an expedition to 692- 
3-8 n. 5, 701. Additional Note p. 693. 

Katlang (N.W. F. P. India), Babur at 377. 

K at tawa/- plain (Ghazni ?), torrent of 240 ; 
Babur in 323-5. 

Kawari* water (C. India), Babur crosses 607, 
61-1. 

Kechef-dara (Khurasftn), leads down to 
Mashhad 622 n. 3. 

Kesh — Shahr-i-sabz (Samarkand), described 
3, 83 ; a blinded refugee in 95 ; Bana’i 
dismissed to 136; an arrival from 137; 
Babur and 125-8, 138. 

Keshliid (Ilisar'.shadman tract), Babur at 130. 

Khaibar-mountains (Kabul), route through 
206 ; crossings of 250, 260, 492 ; Babur’s 
cro-ssings of 229, 382, 411-3. 

Khairabad (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
Babur’s army at 583. 

Khikan-arlq (Farghana), Babur on 165-7. 

Khallla (Soghd, Samarkand), Babur at 148. 

Kbali.diak (Qandahar), a water-liead 332 ; 
Babur at 333. 

Khamalangan (Badakhshan), a holder of 242. 

Khamchan (Badakiishan), military move to 
321. 

Khan-yfirti (Samarkand), described 82 ; Babur 
at 67-8, 82, 124, 131. 

Kharabuk (Farghana), Babur near 163-8. 

Khar bin (s.e. of Ghazni), 323 n. 3. 

Khari (U.P. India), Babur at 580. 

Kharld pargana (on the Saru = Ghogra), 
formerly on both banks of the river 561 
n. 2, 664 n. 8, 674 n. 6 ; present limits 
637, n. 1 ; position of town of 679 and n. 1 ; 
a (now) Bihar pargana of 674 ; llumayun 
plunders 544 ; capture of mentioned 561 ; 
Babur’s man in 637 ; position of its army 
opposing Babur 664, 676 n. 5. 

Khartank (Samarkand), a celebrity of 76. 

Khasban plain (Farghana), Babur crosses 124. 

Kha§lar (W. Turkistan), Babur at 151. 

Kawak road (Hindu-kush), 205 ; height of its 
pass 204, n. 4. 

Khawal-i-quti {see Zirrin pass), Babur in 309. 

Khinjan (n. of Hindu-kush), roads to 205. 

Khirgird or Khirjard (Khur^n), j ami’s 
birthplace 623, n. 8 ; battle of Jam fought 
near 623, 635. 

Khirs-khSna (Kabul), BUbur passes 417. 

Khi.tai = N. China, a caravan from 15 ; 
porcelain, etc. from 80, 157-9, 160 ; trade 
profits in 202. [N B. — For all instances 
Babur’s word is Khital and not “China”.] 

Khozar or Khuzar (Samarkand), mentioned as 
a wilayat 84 ; lost by Auzbegs, 135, 359, 

Khuban or Khunin (Farghana), approx, site 
of Babur’s first ranged battle 113. 

Khujand var. (Farghana), described 7 ; not 
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counted by all as in Fargh&na 17 ; locates 
a place 55 ; holders of 35, 1 15 ; Ahmad 
Miran - shahi takes 30 ; surrender to 
Babur of 53 ; Babur’s first marriage made 
in it 35, 120; he in it 89, 90-1-2; a 
“ poor place ” 97-8 ; he halts in a village 
of 100 ; his legendary transit of 358 n. 2 ; 
a follower’s compulsory journey to 124. 

Khujand -water, Saihun, Sir-darya, Saihun. 

Khiilm (Kabul-Balkh road, Fr. map Bokhara), 
vine-culture in 210 n. 6; places on its 
river 546 n. 2. 

Khfiqan (Farghana), an arrival at 44; Babur 

It 161. 

Kh ara.san, Khurasanat (219), Hindustani use 
of the name 202 ; Kabul roads from 205, 
300 ; Kabul trade with 202, 225; melon.s 
and oranges of 203, 510, compared with 
Kabul Koh-daman 216 ; hantmams in 79 ; 
medical practice in 246; refined manners 
of Khurasanis 303 ; nomads of 221 ; '"en- 
forced migration of Mughiil.s to 351 ; 
— Mahmud Ghaznatvi and 479 ; Abu- 
sa'id’s Cadet Corps of 28, 50, App. H, 
XX vi, xxvii ; 'S’una.s Khan in 20 ; Aba- 
bikr defeated in 260 ; Mahmud expelled 
from 46; Mas’iid “did not .stay in” 95 
(where add the quoted words, I. 12, after 
“service”); Badi‘u’z - zanian returns to 
70 ; Husain Bai.qara and 57, 94, 259 60- 
80-3 Babur and 1 85-7-8, 255, 285-6, 295, 
300, 330- 2 ; Ma'siima in 36, 339 ; — troops 
of 61, 296; di.smissals to 98, 128, 194-7, 
319, 320 ; comings and goings from and 
to 15, 194, 197, '"243, 264, 270, 331, 363 ; 
di.stinguished men of 280-2-4, 291 ; 
Babur’s kinsfolk in 246, 253, 522, 617 ; 
a ver.se well known in 328. 

Khurd (Khwurd) -Kabul (Kabul), wild asses in 
224 ; river-dam of 647 ; Babur in 341. 

Khurram (Kabul-Balkh route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 (b'r. map Maimene, 

Khouram). 

Khush-ab (Panj-ab), Aba-bikr in 260 ; Babur 
regards it as his own 380-2 ; Baluchis 
in 383 ; an enemy to 383- 4, 388 ; a 
governor of 388 ; a fugitive through 399. 

Khutan, Khotin (E. Turkistan), Ailchi the 
capital of SO n. 7 \ Gurkhan a title of 
rulers in 84 n. 2 ; a ruler in 32. 

Khutlan (Hisar-shadman territory), river and 
alps of 60, 222 ; a saint’s burial in 211 ; 
a ruler arid holders of 47, 58, 93, 191-6 ; 
Babur’s victory in 18. 

Khwaja ‘Abdu’s-samad (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Basta (Kabul), a water-course near 
647. 

Khwaja Bikargan (Farghana), water of 99 n. 4. 

Khwaja Changal (Tahqan), 61 ; located 60 n. 4. 

Khwaja Char-taq (Qunduz) 244. 

Khwaja Didar (Samarkand), Babur’s winters 
in 73-4 ; ShaibdiiA near 130-1-5 ; Babur 
passes 147. 

Khwaja Hasan (Kabul), Babur passes 398, 418. 
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Khwaja ‘Iniad (Hisar-shadman), Babur at 188. 

Khwija Isma‘il Siriti (s.e. of the Kabul 
territory), mountains of 223 ; Babur at 
323-4. 

Khwaja Kafshir (Samarkand), escapes by 62, 
144. 

Khwaja Kardzan var. Kardzin (Samarkand), 
65, 128 ; Shaibani at 138. 

Khwaja Khawand Sa‘id (Kabul), wines of 

203, 215. 

Khwaja Kitta (Farghana), Babur at 165. 

Khwaja Khizr (N.W.F.Ib India), Babur at 
372-6. 

Khwaja Khizr’s Qadam-gah (Kabul), 201, 
407 ?. 

Khwaja Khi?r’s Mosque (Samarkand), 142. 

Khwaja-rabat (Samarkand), 73, 97, 127-8, 
130-1. 

Khwaja Raushana’i’s Chashma (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Reg - i - rawan (Kohistan, Kabul), 
described 215 ; Babur at 420. 

Khwaja Riwaj (Kabul), rebels go to 245, 345. 

Khwaja Rustam (Kabul), Babur near 447. 

Khwaja Shahab (Kabul), Babur at 418. 

Khwaja Shamu’s tomb (Kabul), 201. 

Khwaja Sih yaran (Kabul), de.scribed 216 ; 
names of the “Three friends 216, n. 4 ; 
Babur at 398, 405-6-20. 

Khwaja Zaid (n. of Hindu-kush), Babur at 
195. 

Khwa.s (Samarkand border?), ‘Umar Shaikh 
defeated at 17, 34 ; located 17 and n. 1. 

Khwarizm — Khiva, w. limit of Samarkand 76; 
and northern of Khurasan 261 ; cold in 
219 ; Mahmud Chazftaun s over-ru Ie>j n 
479; Chin Sufi defends 242, 255^ 
Khusrau Shah’s head .sent to 244 ; a BaT- 
qara refugee in 397 ; governors of 256, 
274 ; Muhammad Salih of it 289 n. 4. 

Khwast, “ Khost ” (n, of llindii-kush), 
mountains of 221 ; name and character of 
221 n. 4 ; a mulla of 368 ; Mir-zadas of 
412 ; comers and goers from and to 399, 
403, 196 n. 5 ; piety of Khwastis 523 
n. 1 ; *Mahim Beglm's connection with 
714 ; Babur at *363, 408. 

Kila-gahi (n.- of Ilindu-kush), a fugitive 
through 321. 

Kihrah ? (U.P. India), Babur at 680. 

Killf ferry (Oxus), Husain Bai-qara and 57, 
191. 

Kindirdau, Kurama (Farghana’s n.w. border - 
mountains), 8n. 5, 11 n. 6; — Kindirlik 
pass, when open 2 n. 4, *183 ; dis- 
tinguished 1 16 n. 2 ; The Khans and 90, 
161, 172 ; Babur crosses 54, 90, 161. 

Kind-kir (Kabul), described 424 ; {set Masson, 
iii, 193). 

Kintit (U.P. India), identified 657 n. 2; 
Babur at 657. 

Kirki ferry (Oxus), 191. 

Kishm (Badakhshan), Auzbeg defeat at 295 ; 
Huma)run near 621, 624 n. 1 ; ? *Babur 
winters in (919 AH.j^ 362. 


Kisrl-taq (below B«ighdad), height of 83. 

Kitib or Kib (Panj-ab), an appointment to 
393. 

Koel, Kill, Kuil (U.P. India), see Kul. 

Kohat (Panj-ab), Babur in 218-31-33-50, 
382-94. 

Koh-bacha (var. ?a common noun ; Kabul), 
tooth-pick.s gathered on 407. 

Koh-daman (Herat), an appointment to 274. 

Koh-daman (Kabul), described 215 to 217 
Babur on 320, 405, 416, 420. 

Koh-i-jud, Salt-rang^ (Panj-ab), describee 
379; places connecting with 381, 452 
a note of Erskine’s on 380 n, 2, 

Koh-khiraj (U.P. India), Babur at 653. 

Kohik, Chupan-ata q.v. (Samarkand), de- 
scribed 76 n. 4 ; gardens on 78, 80 ; 
bounds a meadow 82 ; Babur near 72. 

Kohik-sii = Zar-afshan (Samarkand), course 
and name 76, 76 n. 4 ; bounds a meadow 
82, and a tiiman 84 ; suggested drowning 
in 128 n, 2 ; Babur and 64, 130-1 ; swims 
it in flood 140. 

Koh - i - nur. Rocky - mountain (Kabul), see 
Kunar. 

Koh-i-safed, Spin-ghur (Kabul), described 
209 ; Pushtu name of 209 n. 2 ; App. E, 
xvii, xix, XX. 

Kohistan (Badakhshan), begs of 296 ; — 
(Kabul), villages of described 214 and 
n. 7 ; a tiiman of 213 ; rara avis of 213 
n. 7. 

Kohtin mountains (s. of Samarkand), limits 
possessions of territory 47. 

Kufin (Samarkand), 65. 

Kukcha-su (Badakhshan), 321. 

Kul, Kuil, Koel (U.P. India), a governor of 
176 ; Babur’s building- work in 520 (here 
Kuil), his envoy to 526, loss of 557, 576, 
visit to 586-7. 

Kiil-ab (Badakhshan), a chief of 627 n. 2, 
*696, 

Kula-gram (Kunar, Kabul), Babur at 423. 

Kuldja (E. Turkistan), Almaligh the former 
capital of 2 n. 1 ; * The Khans escape 
after defeat by its road 183 (where^ 
Kuldja). 

Kul-kina or Gul-kina (Kabul), a place of 
revel 200-1, 395. 

Kfil-i-malik (Bukhara), Babur defeated at 40, 
*357. 

Kunar with Niir-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; 
is Koh-i-niir (Rocky-mountain), the true 
name of, App. F, xxiii, xxiv ; torrent of 
212 ; beer made in 423 ; peacocks in 493 ; 
a test of woman’s virtue in 212, governors 
in 227, 344 ; Babur in 343, 376, 423. 

Kundi (Lamghanat, Kabul), see Multa-kundl. 

Kundih or Kundbah (Bihar, India), Babur at 
674-7, 687 n. 5 (where read the name as 
above). 

Kura pass (Kabul), divides the hot and cold 
climates 220 ; Babur at 421. 

Kurarah (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
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Kurdum-daban (Farghana), 5 n. 3. 

Kuria (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 

Kurrat-taziyan (Kabul), see Dasht-i-shaikh. 

Kusar (U.P. India), Babur at 652. 

Kushan (Persia), locates Radagan 622 n. 4. 

Kutila (Panj-ab), Babur gains 462 ; strength 
of 463. 

Kfitila-lake, mod. Kotila-jhil (Gurgaon, Panj- 
ah), Babur at 580 and n. 1. 

Kuy-payan, Low-lane (Samarkand), 146. 

Lahiir, Labor (Panj-ab), revenues of 446, 
521 ; snows seen from 485 ; water-wheels 
of 486, 532 ; locates Sialkot 429 ; Daulat 
Khan and 382-3, *428, *441-2-3, 451 ; 
Babur’s envoy detained in 385 ; ‘Alam 
Khan and 444, 455-8 ; Babur's begs in 
443, 453-4 ; sedition in 688 ; *Iiabur’s 
visit to (936 AH.) 604 n. 1, *692-3-7-8- 
9, 707; Mahim and 650-9; * taken by 
Kamran (where for “ 935 ” read 938). 

Lak-lakan (s. of Tashkint), a hostile meeting 
at 145. 

Laknau, Lakhnau, Luknan, “ Lucknow ’’ 
(U.P. India), a bird of 495; abandoned 
by Babur's men 594 ; Babur at 601 ; 

? Biban and P^ayazid approach it 677 ; 

? news of capture of 679 and n. 2, 681 ; 
variants in^ name of 677 n. 3, 678 n. 1, 
582 n. 6, App. T ; see Luknur. 

Lamghanat tumam (Kabul), described 207- 
13 ; true use of the name 210 ; cla.s.sifica- 
tion of 200; a tuiman of 318; niountain.s 
of 222 ; tribes in 229, 242 ; fruits of 203, 
424, 510-1 ; birds of 494-5, 500 ; fishing 
in 226 ; routes into 206-9 ; locates 208, 
211; Babur in 414 - 19- 21 - *29 ; {see 
Lamghan). 

Lamghan tuman (Kabul), the nanie of 200 
n, 1, 210 ; a fruit and tree of 508 ; limits 
a tribe 341 ; Babur’s retreat to 21, 340 ; 
Babur in 407-14 19- 21-*29. 

Lar (Persia) a native of 284. 

Laswaree, Battle of (1803 AH.) 578 n. 1. 

Lat-klnt (P'arghana), Babur at 108. 

La wain (U.P. India), Babur at 656. 

Lombardy (Italy), wine culture in 210 n. 5. 

Luhugur, mod. Logar (Kabul), described 217 ; 
Chirkh its one village 217 ; a celebrity of 
184, 217 ; vine culture in 210 n. 6. 

Luknur (Rampur, U.P. India), revenue of 
521 ; besieged Viy Biban 582 ; ? approached 
by Biban and Bayazid 677 ; ? news of its 
capture 679 and n. 2, 681, 

Madia (Upper Zar-af.shan), located 149, 152 ; 
‘All Miran-sMhl takes refuge in 55 ; 
Babur in 27, 67, 152-3. 

Macbam (Fargliana), a foot-hill 118, 125 n. 2. 

^iarlan•Banaras, Zamania(U.P. India), Babur 
at 658. 


Madina (Arabia), Babur sends gifts to 523. 

Madu, Mazu (Farghana), Babur takes 109. 

Madhakur (U.P. India), Babur at 548, 616 
(where read as here). 

Maghak-pul (Samarkand), Babur at 68, 132. 

Mahan (Farghana), Babur at 123. 

Maha win (Muttra; U.P. India), not submissive 
to Babur 523. 

Mahuba (U.P. India), rebels take flight to 
685, 682 n. 1. 

Mahura-sangur (N.W.F.P. India), locates a 
tribe 376. 

Mahyar (N.W. F.T’. India), 373 n. 6. 

Maidan (Kabul), the road to 228 ; earthquake 
action near 247 ; white marble of 710. 

Maiaan-i-Rustam (Kabul), Babur at 405, 

Maing (U.P. India), Babur near 683. 

Makka (Arabia), Bai)ur .sends money gifts to 
522, and a Qf)ran in his .script 228 n. 3 ; 
pilgrims to 26, 267 n. 2, etc. 

Malabar, a succession-custom in 482 n. 5. 

Malarna (Kajputana), revenue of 521. 

Malot, see Milwat. 

Malwa (C. India), an observatory at 79 ; 
known in Babur’s day as Mandafiiy.?'. 79. 

Mama KbatCin (Kabul), 405. 

Manas ni (nai : Rajpulana), other names of 578 
n. 1 ; reputedouifall of 580; Babur on 578-9. 

Mandaghan (Khurasan), Bahur at 295. 

Mandau, MandCi {('. India), capital of MMwa 
482 n. 2 ; 5IalwH known as 79, 482 ; 
bills of 486 ; a ruler of 482 ; a holder of 
593, 688 n. 2, downfall of sultans of 483 ; 
[Klphinstone Codex f>assim and Haidara- 
bad (h)dex, except on p, 79 wlieie 
“Mandu” occurs, write Mandaiil. 

Mandish, Mandesh (N.W.I’. P. India), Babur 
at 375 

Mandrawar tuman (Kabul), de.scribed 210; 
one of the three constituents of the true 
Lamghanat 210 ; a village of 424 ; holders 
of 229, 344; Bahur in 321, 421. 

Manikpur (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
clephant.s in 489. 

Maqam (N.W.F.P. India), perhaps mod. 
Mardan 377 n. 2 ; BMmr near 377-8. 

Maragha (Azar-l)ayigan, Caspian Sea), astro- 
nomical Tables cc'ustructed at 79. 

MarghTnan (P'arghana), described 6 ; bullies 
of 7^; a celebrity of 7, 76; locates a 
place 7 ; comings and goings from and U» 
30, 97 n. 2, 173 ; lo.st to Babur 30 ; 
recovered by him 99-100 ; rebel attack on 
101-2; Babur in 103, 123, 162-9, 172. 

Maruebaq (on the Murgh-ab, Khurasan), 
Auzbeg raiders defeated at 296. 

Marwar (RajpQtana), Sanga’s approach from 
544 n. 5. 

Mashha<l (Khurasan), a celebrity of 285 ; 
a Bai-qara bolder of 263, 296, 329-30 ; 
held by Aiizbegs 534, 623 ; Tahmasp’s 
route to 622 n. 3. 


1 On p. 7 , 1. 1 , after “ turbulent add, “ They are notorious in Miwara’u'n-nahr for their bullying;.” 
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Masht (Ghazni ?), a tribe in 323. 

Masjid-i-jauza (Farghana), described 5. 

Masjid i-laqlaqa (Samarkand), described 80. 

Masjid-i-inaqnta* (Samarkand), described 79. 

Mastung. Quetta (Haliicbistan), Shah Beg and 
337, *427 (where read Mastung). 

Mata rid (Samarkand), a celebrity of 75. 

Mawara'u’n-nahr, Transoxiana, name of the 
country of Samarkand 74 ; name includes 
Farghana 76 ; melons and wines of 82-3 ; 
bullies in 7 {sec s.n. Marghlnan for an 
omission) ; Leaders of Islam born in 7, 
75-6 ; three strong forts in 3 ; an appoint- 
ment in its interests 61, 85 ; in Auzbeg 
liands 427, 480, 618 ; *Babur’s desire to 
regain 697 n. 1 (and s.n. Babur). 

Mehtar-Siilaiman range (Afghan border), a 
shrine on 238 ; Babur and 236-8. 

Merv, Marv (Khurasan), comings and goings 
from and to 135-7, 296, 301, *357, 623; 
chiefs <»f 261, 244 ; ‘Ali-sher winters in 
287 ; Babur’s sister in 18, *352 ; Shail^anl 
defeated and killed near 318, *350 ; 
‘Ubaid and 534, 618, 622. 

Mewat, Mlwat (Rajputana), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486; account of 577-8-9 ; holders 
of 523, 551 ; Babur orders a raid on 551 ; 
Kanwa casualties on the road to 577 ; 
Babur at 578. 

Muin-du-ab, “Doab” (between Ganges and 
Jumna), revenue of 521 ; archers of 526-8, 
551-7 ; a pargana bestowed in 539 ; 
‘Alam Khan goes to 457 ; Ibrahim ad- 
vances into 467 ; Babur puts dowm a rebel 
in 576. 

Mian-kab Miyan-kal (Samarkand), returns to 
Babur 135 ; Auzbegs in 622. 

Mlan-kalal (N.W.F.P. India), Babur in 373 ; 

? a du-ab 373 n. 6. 

Mi.an- wilayat, Miyan-wilayat (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521 . 

Mlcb-gram (Kabul), a tribe in 413; Babur 
.at 414. 

Mil (Kafiristan), po.sition of 210. 

.Milwai, Malol (Panj-ab), prisoners sent to 
461. 

Milwat, Malot (U.P. India), Babur’s capture 
of 457-8, 461. 

Minar-bill (Kabul), Babur crosses 314. 

Mir Ghiyas - langar (Khurasan), Babur at 
307-8. ■ 

Mirza-rabat (Farghana), w. wind over 9 n. 2, 
M83. 

Misr, Egypt, compared with a Samarkand 
iiimlin 84 ; * Napoleon’s task in 356. 

Mlta-kacha (Kohistan, Kabul), descrifjed 214. 

Mughfdistan, mountains of 222 ; game in 
325 ; Aspara in 20; Yiinas Khan in 12 ; 
a Mughiil tum&n enters 20; *M ugh ids 
forced to go far from 351 ; a dweller in 
114 ; Babur thinks of going to 158, *184. 

Muhammad Agha’s village (Kabul), Babur at 
405. 

Muhammad Chap’s Bridge (Samarkand), 72. 


Muhammad-fajj (N.W.F.P. India), meaning 
of the name 229 n 5 ; Biburat 231. 

Multa-kundi (Kabul), defined 211. 

Multan (Panj-ah), the Five-rivers meet near 
485 ; a dependency of 237 ; fowlers 
migrated from 225 ; Aha-l)ikr at 260 ; 
Daulat Khan and 441-2 ; ‘Askarl recalled 
from *603, 605 ; Kamran and 645, 699. 

Mungir (Bengal), Babur’s envoy to 67^ 

Munir (Bihar, India), Babur at 666-7, 670. 

Munughul-tagh (Farghana), variants in name 
of 8 n. 5 ; mines and malarial influence of 
8 ; surmised action on wind of (here 
Mogol-tau) 9 n. 2 ; {see AhiVbghazl, 
Ddsmaisons p. 12). 

Muqur (Afghanistan), Bahm at 345. 

Miira-pass (llisar-shadman), 58 n. 1 ; Babur 
crosses 129 (not named). 

Murgh-ab river and fort (Khurasan), Husain 
Bal-qari and 191, 260 ; Babur on 285, 
297-9, 300 ; Shaibani at 327. 

Murghan-koh (Qandaliar), position of 332 n. 4 ; 
Babur at 336. 

Mfiri and Adusa, Baburpfir (U.P. India), 
Babur at 644. 

Muttra (IFP. India), see Mahawln. 


Naghr or Nagh/. (Kabul), a s. limit of Kabul 
200 ; position of 206, 231-3, 

Nagur, Nagor (Rajputana), revenue of 521. 

Nakh-shab (Samarkand), sec Qarshi. 

Namangan (Farghana), new' canal of App. A, 
ii, n. 1 ; Babur near 117. 

Nanapur (U.P. India), Babur at 657. 

Nani (Ghazni), BM.>iir at 240 ; old Nani 
plundered 254. 

Napoleon’s* task in Egypt compared 356. 

Nardak* (LLP. India), a hunting-ground 701. 

Narin (n. of Jlindu-kush), a fugitive through 
321. 

Narln-river (n. arm of Saihun), 88 n. 2, 
App. A, ii. 

Narm'il (U.P. India), an assignment on 677. 

Nasi'ikh (Farghana), Babur at 92. 

Natlipur or Fathpur (U.P. India), Babur near 
^ 0 - 1 . 

Naugram (U.P. India), Biibur meets his sister 
at 689 n. 3. 

Nijr-aii (Kabul), described 213 ; moun- 
tains of 222 ; products of 203, 213 ; Iniiled 
w ine in 213 ; a dependency of 220 ; locates 
Ala-sai 220; Babur in 253, 420-1, his 
frontier -post of 213 n. 2. 

Nil-ah (Indus), various instances of the name 
206 n. 3 ; a tribal limit 378, 387 ; routes 
to Kabul from 206 ; old Nil-ab located 
392 ; comings and goings from and to 
250, 265, 399, 419, 422, 647, 659; given 
to Humayfin 391 ; Babur at 392, counts his 
army at 451. 

Nile (The),* used as an illustration 9 n. 2 ; 
Alexander takes the Indus for 206 n. 3. 

Ning-nahar tiimiln (Kabul) described 207-9 ; 
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its book-name Nagarahar 207 ; lueaningof 
the name 208, App. E ; not included in 
the Lamghanat 210 ; a dependency of 
213; waters of 209, App. E; wintering 
tribes 242 ; a bird of 493 ; division of hot 
and cold climates n 229 ; Bagh-i-wafa 
laid out in 208 ; holders of 227, 317, 344, 
421 ; an arrival from 345 ; Babur at 342. 

Nirah-tu or Tlrah-tu, Kaliun (Heri), Shaibani’s 
family in 343. 

Nirliuu (Bihar, India), Babur at 674. 

Nirkh-pass, Takht - pass (Kabul), Babur 
crosses 228. 

Nishapiir (Khurasan), mentioned as on a route 
622 n, 3. 

Nlsliin-meadow (Heri), Husain Bai-qari and 
95, 261. 

Nu-kint (Farghana), locates an enemy 116; 
threatened 1 70. 

Nuliba (U.P. India), Babu. at 657. 

Nundak, H.S. Nawandak (Chaghanian q.v.), 
located 471 ; Barlas family of 51 (where 
“Badakhshan” is wrong); Babur near 
129 ; Auzbegs retire to 471. 

Nur-gal (Kabul), described 211 ; meaning of 
its name, App. F, xxiii ; holders of 227, 
334 ; Balnir at 343, 423. 

Nur-lam (Kabul), see App. F, xxiii. 

Nur-valley (Kabul), see Uara-i-nur. 

Nush-ab (Farghana), Babur near 114. 

Otrar (VV. Turkistan), see Aiitrar. 

Oude, Oudh, Aud, Adjodhya (U.P. India), 
revenue of 521 ; river-crossings to 669 ; 
locates places 601-2, 679 n. 2; army of 
684-5; a bird of 495; appointment to 
544 ; ? Babur at 680 and n. 2 ; his Mosque 
in App. U. 

Pakll, Pakhli (Panj -ab), formerly part of 
Kashmir 484. 

Palghar (Samarkand), limit of Samarkand on 
upper Zar-afshan J52. 

Pamghan range and village, Paghman (Kabul), 
described 215-6 ; village destroyed by 
earthquake 247 ; Shah Begim’s 318 ; 
'‘snows seen from Babur’s burial-garden 
710. 

Pamir routes, “.spring re-opening of 695. 

Panl-mali or -mani (N.W.F.P. India), the 
road to 376. 

Panipat (Panj-ab), battles at 472 n. 1 : Babur’s 
victory at 457, 469, 470-1-2, 534. 

Panj-ab (India), of the name App. E, xx ; 
*Babur’s power in 426, 430 ; *Daulat 
Khan’s strength in 412, 443 ; Babur’s 
•journey to (937 ah.), 604 n. 1, *698. 

Panj - dih, Pand - dih (Khurasan), Auzbeg 
raiders beaten at 296. 

Panjhir, Panj-sher tuman (Kabul), de.scribed 
C14; pass- roads of 195-6, 205; highway- 
men of 214 ; river of 407 ; a darogha in 
250, 


Panj-kura (N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 373-4. 

Pap (Farghana), holds fast for Babur 91, 101 ; 
affairs in 171-4-6 n. 3. 

Parandi-pass (Hindu-kush), described 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Parasha war, Peshawar (N.W.F. 1*. India), a 
limit of Kabul 200 ; beauty of flowers 
near 393 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; partridges 
in 496 ; Bigram near 230 n. 2 ; Babur and 
382, 393, 410-2. 

Parhala (Panj-ab), a Kakar stronghold 387-9 ; 
described and taken by Babur 3%-7. 

Parsaru-river (U.P. India), Babur on 682-3. 

Parsrur, Parsarur (Panj-ab), an assignment on 
684 ; Babur at 458 ; G. of India form of 
name Pasrur 684 n. 1. 

Parwan (Kohistan, Kabul), described 214-5 ; 
wind of 201, 224 ; road and pass of 205 ; 
fishing in 226, 406 ; wines and flowers of 
215. 

’ashaghar (Samarkand), described 97 ; a 
native of 188 ; Babur at 97-8, 148. 

Patakh-i ab-i-shakna (Kabul), meaning of the 
name 403 n. 2 ; Babur at 403. 

Pawat-pa.ss (Mehtar Sulaiman range), Babur 
crossc.s 238. 

Pehlur, Phillaur (Panj-ab), Babur at 458, 

Pesh-gram (N.W.F'.P. India), Babur at 373. 

Piag, Allahabad (U.P. India), Babur at 654- 
5 ; incident of his march from 657. 

Picbghan (Kabul), bird - catching in 220 ; 
punitive attack on 253. 

Pich-i-Kafiristan (n. of Kabul country), wines 
of 212 ; hostile to Babur 212. 

Pir Kanu, see Sakhl-sai war. 

Pul-i-chiragh, Bil- i-chiragh (Balkh- Herat 
road), located 69 ; a victory at 69, 260. 

Pul-i-salar (Herat), 329-30. 

Pul-i-sangin (Hisar-.slmdman), *Tlmur’s and 
Babur’s victories at 353-4. 

Pushta-i-‘aish (Farghana), force.s near 106, 
165. 


Qaba (Farghana), swamp of 31 ; invaded 30 ; 
Babur at 123, 162. 

Qabadian (Hisar-shadman), Babur at 188 ; 
taken for him 640. 

Qabil’s tomb, i.e. Cain’s (Kabul), Babur at 

415. 

Qain (Khurasan), held by a Bai-qara 296, 301. 
Qaisar (s. w. of Maimcne, see Fr. map), Babur 
at 296. 

Qalat-i-ghilzai (Qandahar), Babur takes 248- 
9, 339 ; road .south from 333 ; a governor 
of 340 ; fugitives join Babur near 331 ; 
Hindustan traders at 331. 

(9alat-i-nadiri (n. of Mashhad, Khurasan), 
birthplace of Nadir Shah 263 n. 4, 329 
n. 4 ; B.ii-qara holders of 263, 329. 

Qanauj (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; 
appointments in 265, 582 ; hostile both 
to Ibrahim and to Babur 523-9 ; military 
occurrences at 530, 557, 582-9, 594-8. 
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Qandahar (Afghanistan), sometimes reckoned 
as part of Ghazni 217 ; a s. limit of 
Khursuian 261 ; irrigation-waters of 332-6 ; 
heat of compared 520 ; Kabul trade with 
202 ; routes to 206, 308 ; — governors in 
264, 274 ; Arghuns in 71, 227, 326, 336, 
429 ; Husain Bdi-qarS's failure at 94 ; 
— Babur’s campaigns against 220, 246-8, 
330 9, *365, *426-28-36-39; unrcmunera- 
tive to him 480 ; his rock-residence (Chihil- 
zlna) near 333-5, App. J ; Shaibani’s 
siege of 21, 331-9, 340-3 ; Nasir in 338 ; 
Kamran in 583, *694-9, *706; — Khwand- 
amlr leaves 605 ; a rapid journey to 621 ; 
*705 ; Lord Roberts on his first view of 
333 n. 1 ; ruins of in 1879 AD. 430. 

Qara-bagh (Kabul), Babur at 196 ?a rebel of 
687. 

Qara-bagh-meadow (Qandahar), flood-waters 
of 240 ; sjKDils shared out at 339 ; ?a rebel 
of 687. 

Qara-bugh (Samarkand), Babur at 147. 

Qara-bulaq (Samarkand), Babur at 66-7 ; a 
punishment at 66, 153. 

Qara-darya (s. arm of Saihun), now supplies 
Andijan 3 n. 6 ; 88 n. 2 ; App. A, ii. 

Q)ara-kul (Samarkand), mentioned 84 ; irri- 
gation of 76-7 ; a governor of 40 ; lost 
and regained by Au/.hegs 135-7. 

Q)ara - kupa pass, ? Malakand (N.W.F.P. 
India), Babur on 376. 

(^ara nakarlq ? (Kabul), a route through 209. 

Qarluq wildyat (Panj-ab), a governor of 403. 

Qarslii, Nashaf, Nakhshab (Samarkand), de- 
.scrihed 84 ; Tarkhans in 62, 88, 135 (here 
? Kesh, p. 138) ; Auzbegs and 135, *353- 
4 ; Babur’s wish to spare and Najm Sani’s 
massacre 359-60, 361. 

Qara-rabat (n. of Herat), Bai-qara defeat at 
327. 

Qara-su, Siyah-ab (Kabul), Babur fords 396 ; 
(N.W.F.P. India), he cro.sses450 ; (s. arm 
of Zar-afshan, Samarkand) 78 ; course of 
82 ; a meadow on 81 ; known as Ab-i-rah- 
mat 78. 

Qara-tigin (n. of Ilisar-shadman), passers 
through 58, 112, *349 ; Babur plans to go 
through to Kashghar 129 ; *his Mughul 
a.s.sailants retire to 362. 

Qara-tu (Kabul), located 208-9 ; Babur at 
395, 409, 425. 

Qargha-yllaq (Kabul), low hills of 320. 

Qlaq-tu (Ghazm?), Babur at 323. 

QIbchaq road and pass (Hindu-kush), de- 
scribed 205 ; Babur on 197. 

Qilaghu (Kabul), Babur at 413. 

Qirrq-arlq (Kabul), Babur at 410, 448. 

Qila‘-i-Ikhtiyaru’d-dln, Ala-qurghan (Herat), 
Babur rumoured captive in 313 ; BM-qara 
families abandoned in 327. 

Qila‘-i-7afar. Shaf-tiwilr (Badakhshan), former 
name Shaf-tiwar 242 ; sends an envoy to 
Babur 618; a rapid journey from 621 ; 
offered to Mirza Khan 21, *349 ; a 


Chaghatai fugitive through 349 ; opposes 
the Auzbegs 242 ; — Humayun’s de- 
partures from (932 ail) 545, *(935 Ait.) 
694-5 ; *Hind-al in charge 696-7 ; *be- 
leaguered by Sa‘id 697 ; *made over to 
Sulaiman 699. 

Qizil-su, Surkh-ab, q.7/. (n. of Hindu-kush), 
locates a road 205 a fugitive on 321 ; 
Babur near 192-3. 

Quhlugha, Quhqa (Ilisar-shadman), w Dar- 
band-i-ahanin. 

Qulba meadow (Samarkand), described 82; 
80 ; a murder in 128 ; Babur in 72, 141. 

Qunduz (Badakh.shan), n. limit of Ka mi 200 ; 
pass-roads 204-5 ; head-waters of 216 ; 
tribes of 228, 402 ; Mughuls of 345, 361 ; 
a ruler in 47; Husain Bdi-qard and 48, 
50-7, 61, 94, 191, 260, 275 ; Khusrau 
Shah and 57, 60, 70-4, 93, 110, 141, 196, 
244 ; Shaibam and 192, 242-4 ; goings to 
270, 546 ; Babur and 51, 318, *352-3, 
*362-3, *427-80 ; letters of victory sent 
to 371 ; his sister sent to 18, *352. 

Qurgha-tu (Kabul), a route through 376. 

Quruq-sai (Kabul), located by context 208-9, 
341, 395 ; Babur at 341, 395, 414. 

Qubh-khanlt (Hisar-sliadman), an encounter at 
71. 

Qush-khana meadow (Qandahar), Babur in 
338. 

Q)ush-gunibaz (Kabul), Babur at 229, 241, 
447. 

Qush-nadir or nawar (Kabul), Babur at 247, 
417. 

Qutluq-qadam’s tomb and bridge (Kabul), 
position of 208 ; Babur at 198, 395. 


Rabat-i-duzd or -dudur (n. of Herat), a Bal- 
qara defeat at 263. 

Rabat-i-khwaja (Samarkand), head-quarters 
ofShavdar97 ; Babur’s men in 73; Babur 
in 97, 130 1 ; 127-8. 

Rabat- i-sarhang (Farghana), Tambal in 108, 

110 . 

Rabat-i-Soghd (Samarkand), a battle near 111. 

Rabat-i-surkh (Kabul), Babur at 341. 

Rabat -i-zauraq or -ruzaq (Farghana), Babur 
at 165, 396. 

Rabatik-aurchin (Farghana), Aikrsu-aru. 

Radagan (n.w, of Mashhad), Tahmasp at 
at 622 ; name and location of 622 nn. 4, 
5, 623 nn. 4, 7. 

Rilgh (Badakhshan), uprisings in 242, 321. 

Rahap river, ? Rapti (India), course of 485. 

Raising (C. India), Babur’s intention against 
598. 

Rant(h)ambur (Rajputana), revenue of 521 ; 
hills of 486 ; Sanga’s 483. 

Rapri (U.P. India), a pargana of 644; a 
dependency of 686 ; military vicissitude.s 
at 523-30-57-81-82-98 ; Babur at 643. 

Rashdan (Farghana), birthplace of the author 
of the Hidayat 7, 76. 
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Ravi river (Panj-ab) 458 ; source of 485. 
Rechna dfi-ab (Panj-ab), * Babur in 429. 
Rivers of Hindustan 485. 

Rohtas (l*anj-ab), a tribal limit 452 n. 5. 

Rum (Turkey-in-Asia), Kabul trade with 202 ; 
a medical remedy of 657 ; Ruml defence 
of connected carts 469, 550, 564, 635. 
Rfipar (Panj-ab), Babur at 464. 

Riista-hazara, ?a trilie name ( Badakhshan), 
men of join Babur 196; (Klph. and Ilai. 
MSS. Rusta, Ilminskl, p. 153, Riistakh ; 
is it Riistaq infra}). 

Rustam - maidan (Kabul), described 405 ; 
Babur at 405. 

Rustaq (Badakhshan), revolts against Auzbegs 
242; see Rusta- hazara sufra. 


Sabzawar (Klmrasan), a return froni 261 ; on 
a route 622 n. 3. 

Saf-koh (Kabul-llerat route), Babur on 295-6. 

Safed-koh (Kabul), see Koh-i-.safed. 

Saiglian (Khurasan ; see Fr. map .Maimene), 
on tlie SLimmci-road by Shibi-iu 205; 
Babur in 294. 

Saihun - darya, Sir-darya, Khujand - water 
(Transoxiana), course of 2, 84 n. 5, App. 
A, ii ; the Khans and 13, 31, 156, 172 ; 
various cros.sings of 101 16 ; a propo.sed 
limit of lands 1 18 62 ; Babur's cro.ssings of 
151 (on ice), 161, 170-9, *183 ; his men’s 
succe.ss on 102 ; his father’s defeat on 16 ; 

Narin and Qara-darya for constituents of. 

Sai-kal (Kabul), Babur at 342. 

Sairam (n. of Tashkint), locates Vaglia 159 ; 
holders of 17, 35 ; name of used as a pass- 
worcl 104 ; *w'ithstands rhe Auzbegs 358. 

Sajawand (Kabul), celcdnities of 217; Babur 
at 241. 

Sakan (Fargliana), a ferry near 161. 

Sakhan (Ghazni), ruined dam of 219. 

Sakhi-sawar (b)ara-i-Ghazi Khan, India), Pir 
Kanu’s tomb at 238 ; Bfdjur at 238. 

Salt-range (Panj-ab), see Koh-i-jud 

Samana (Panj-ab), river of 465 ; fixes a limit 
638 ; an appointment to 528 ; *a surmised 
source of historic information 693 ; *a com- 
plaint from to Babur and punitive results 
700. 

Samarkand (mod. Asiatic Russia), description 
of 74-86 ; names of 74, 75 and n. 4 ; sub- 
divisions, see Bukhara, Karmina, Kesh, 
Khozar, Gara-kiil, Qarshi = Nashaf and 
Nakhshab, Sbavdar or Shad war. Soghd ; 
meadow.s of 67-8, 70-77, 81-2, 128, 131 ; 
buildings and constructions in: — (1 )Timur’s 

77- 8 and s.it. Gardens, (2) Afilugli Beg’s 

78- 9, 80, 133, 142-4, (3) others 75-7 
nn. 6-8 ; — Alps of 222 ; cold in 202-4 ; 
a comparison of 216 ; fruits 8, 510 ; bullies 
7 ; Aimaqs 221 ; trade with Kabul 202 ; 
name locates places or fixes dates 1, 2, 25, 


44-9, 136, 150-1-2, 244, 284, 289 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. H, xxvii ; iughrhis 
28; rulers of 13, 35, 41 6, 52, 65, 74, 90, 
111, 121-7, 147, 152, 479, 622 ; governors 
of 37, 131 ; comings and goings to and 
from 15, 20-2-4, 64, 88, 136-7, 148-9, 
256, 300, 402-3 ; refugees to 46, 51, 58, 
95 (plan for), 271 ; an execution in 51, 
196 ; a raid near 16 ; ‘Umar Shaikh and 
12, 15; Tarkhan revolt in 61-3 ; besieged 
for a bride 64 ; Abu-sa‘id takes 20 8 ; 
Mahmud Chaghatdi and 23, 86, 122; 
— Babur oi. 5, taken to 35-7 ; his desire 
for 97-8, *706 ; desired by others 64, 111- 
2 ; his attempts on 64-6-8, 72-4, 92-3-7, 
112-5-9, 131-2, *354 ; invited to 122-3- 
4 ; captures of 18, 35-9, 40, 74, 88, 132- 
4, 266, 277-9; *355, 47 1 ; his .surprise 
capture compared 134-5'; rule in 86-7, 
135, 147 ; leaves it to help Andijan 88-9, 
190; defeated at 133-141 ; besieged in 
and surrenders 141-7, 168, 24; leaves it 
147, 3.58, 471 ; — Shaibarii receives it in 
gift 125; lo.ss and gain of 74. 147, 168 ; 
occupation of 125 -8, *183, 256, 300, 325- 
8, 360 ; — *JIaidar Ditghlat in 357; Merv 
Mughfds near 357 ; Ilumayfin attemp^t.s to 
recover 625, 639 ; — envoys from to 
Babur 438, 630-1, 642 ; gifts to 522 ; 
Babur's 1st Dhvan and the Mtlbni sent to 
402, App. Q), viii, *438. 

Samnan (Persia), a fruit of 6. 

Sanibhal (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; snows 
seen from 485 ; hostile to Bfibur 523 ; 
H.abur’s 528, 547 ; abandoneal by his men 
557 ; Babur at 586-7 ; deaths of officers 
in 675, 683 n. 4, 687; Iluinavun's ficf 697, 
*700-2. 

Sam-sirak (s. of Tashkint), The Khan’s army 
counted near 154 ; hunting near 156 ; 
Bahur at 152. 

San (Balkh territory ?), plundered 94, 295 
(p, 94 for “ San-chirik ”, read San and 
Char-yak). 

Sanam (C. India), river of 465. 

Sang (Farghana), Babur at 176 ; *183. 

Sang-i-aina (Farghana), dc.scribed 7. 

Sang-i-barlda (Kabul), Babur passes 407. 

Sang-i-lakh.shak (Qandahar), Babur at 333. 

Sang-i-surakh (Kabul), Babur passes 228 ; and 
(Da.sht-Fannfil road) do. 235. 

Sangdaki pass (Panj-ab), Babur cros.ses 379, 
392. 

Sangzar (Samarkand), Babur and 92, 124, 
131 ; (p. 92, 1. 9, read “to Sangzar by 
way of Yar yilaq ”), 

Sanji-taq (Kabul), a pleasure resort 200 n. 6. 

Sanjid-dara (Kabul), Babur at 196, 406. 

Saniir (C. India), torrent of 464. 

Siipan (Farghana), a hostile force at 101. 

Saqa (f arghana), Babur’s victory near 113 

Sarai Munda (U.P. India), Babur at 651. 
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Sara! Baburpur (U.P. India), see Muri and 
Adusa, 

Sarakhs (on the Heri-rud), Aiizbeg capture of 
534. 

Saraii (Bihar,^ India), revenue of 521 ; held 
by a Farniuh *602, 675, an as.signment on 
679; locates troops 672 n. 4. 

Sarangpur (C. India), Sanga’s 483 ; Babur’s 
intention against it 598. 

Sara-taq pass (Hi.sar-shadman), described 129 ; 
mentioned on routes 40 n. 4, 58, 129; 
Babur crosses 129. 

Sar-bagh (Kabul -Balkh route), traitors to 
Babur near 546 ; {see Fr. map Mannene). 

Sar-i-dih (Ghazni), dam of 218; Babur at 
240, 323. 

Sarigh'Chupam (Badakbshan), *annexed to 
Kashghar 695 ;* naic|^ar Dughlat at 697. 

Sar-i-pul, Bridge-head (Kabul), Babur at 314; 
(Samarkand), an army at 65; Babur de- 
feated at 18, 137-8 to 141, 188. 

Sarju affluent of the Gogra, q.v. 602 n. 1. 

Sarsawa spring (U.P. India), Babur at 467. 

Saru-darya, Gagar, Gogra, Ghogra (India), two 
constituent rivers Sird (Sarda) and Gagar 
(or Kakar) 602, 1677 n. 2 ; course of 
(Gagar) 485 ; confluence and Jii-Cih with 
Gang (Ganges) 665-6- 7, 677 n. 2 ; 
narrowed below and above the confluence 
668 n. 1, 674 nn. 1, 2; rhinoceros and 
water - hogs of 490, 502 ; — various 

crossings of 544, 668, 671-4-5-7, 685; 
Babur cro.sscs after his victory on 674-7-9 ; 
leaves it 682; Battle of tlic Gogra 671-7. 

Saru-qam.sh (Khurasan), an ascril)ed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

Sarwiir (U.P. India), revenue of 521 ; Biban 
and Bayazid sent towards 642 ; an as.sign* 
merit on 679 ; 682 n. 1 ; Babur at ea.se 
about 679. 

Sawad (N.W. F. P. India), a limit fi.xed 400; 
trees of 222 ; various products of 492-4, 
510-1 1 ; brewing in 422 ; desolate 207 ; 
a test of women’s virtue in 211 ; chiefs of 
372 -4 ; Yu.suf-zai in 410, App. K, xxxvii, 
an arrival from 399; Baliur and 373-6-7, 
411 2. 

Sawa-sang (Qandahar), Babur over-runs 249. 

Sawati, Pan adjective = of Sawad, q.v. karg- 
khana and Babur’s rhino-hunting in 378, 
450. 

Sayyidpur ? or Sidhpur (Panj-ab), Babur takes 
429. 

Sehon^a, Seondha (C. India), revenue of 
521. 

Shaf-fiwar (Badakhshan), see Qila‘-i-zafar. 

Shahabad (Panj-ab), Babur at 466. 

Shah-i-Kabul mountain, Sher-darwaza (Kabul), 
located 200 -1 ; * Babur buried on 710. 

Shahmang ? (Panj-ab), once part of Kashmir 
484. 

Shahr-i-sabz (.Samarkand), see Kesh. 

Shahr-i-safa (Hisar - shadman), a holder of 
188 ; (Qandahar), Babur at 332-3. 

H. OF k i;6 


Shahrukhiya = Fanakat q.v. (Tashkint), a 
limit of Samarkand 76 ; names of 2 n. 5, 
7 n. 5, 13, 76 ; holders of 13, 17 ; various 
military occurrences at 21-4, 16, 54, 7, 
23, 151 ; Champion’s-portion taken at 53. 

Shakdan (Badakhshan), a force at 295. 

Shal = Quetta (Baluchistan), Shah Beg goes to 
337; *427. 

Sham, Syria, a Samarkand iumnn compared 
with 

ShamsaV^ad (U.P. India), exchanges of 477, 
594-8, 613 ; an as.signment on 677. 

Sham tu (n. of HindQ-kush), on a route 192. 

Shash (VV. Turkistaii), sec Tashkint 

Sliatlut river, } Sutlej (Panj - ah), Babur 
crosses 457. 

Shavdar or Shadwar tuman (Samarkand), 
described 84 ; a fort of 68 ; head-quarters 
in 97; a Tarkhan in 122; joins Babur 
125. 

Sherkot (Bbira, Panj-ab), a holder of 382. 

Sberfikan ? (Ghazni?), a fight near 397, 

Sljerw'an (n.e. of 'lashhad, Persia), a native 
of 284 ; {see Fr. map Maimene). 

Shibarghan (Khura.san), besieged 94; defence 
planned 191 ; battle near 260. 

Shibr-tu pass (11 indu-kush), described 205 ; 
licigbt of 204 n. 4 ; meaning of name 205 
n. 2 ; crossed 242, 321 ; Babur crosse.s 
294, 311 ; (for an omis.slw\ on p. 205, see 
Add. Note p. 205). 

Shiraz (Persia), Vunas Khan in 20 ; (Samar- 
kand), a Ommandant of 130; Babur near 
64-6, 73; raided by Sliaibani 92 ; 98. 

.Shiw'a (Kabul-river), Bfibiir at 343. 

Sniz (Ivabul-Ghaznl road), P>abur near 248. 

Shorkach (Ghazni ?), locates a place 323 n. 3. 

Shulul (Kabul), App. xxiv. 

Shunqar-kliana mountains (n.wa rampart of 
Zar-afshan v’alley), Babur crosses 130. 

Shutur-gardan (Samarkand), described 142 
n. 1, 143. 

Sisdkot (Panj-ab), revenue of 521 ; oiTicers of 
98, *442-3 ; ’’attacked 443 ; Babur and 
*429 52-54-58. 

Sidhpur (Panj-ab), see Sayyidpur. 

Sihkana (Afghanistan), a tribe in 323. 

Sihrind, Sahrind, Sirhind (Panj-ab), revenu< 
of 521 ; names of 383 n, 1 ; rivers rising 
n. of 485 ; fixes a limit 638 ; fixes a dab 
457 ; snows seen from 485; a holder o: 
383; an assignment on 582; Babur anc 
*441 -64, *693-9, *700-1. 

Sikandar’s dam (C.P. India), described 606 
Babur at 585. 

Sikandara (U.P. India), Babur at 587. 

Sikandarabad (U.P. India), Babur passes 588 

Sikandarpur (U.P. India), a ferry station o 
677 ; an official of 668 ; Babur at 679. 

Sikri (U.P, India), bills of 485 ; ’’Babur keep: 
Ramzan at 351 , changes name of 548 n, 2 
selects it for his camp (933 ah.) 548 
Babur at 549, 581-5-8, 600, 615-6 
revenues of support his tomb *709. 
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Sind (India), *Shah Beg and 427 '9. 

Sind-darya, Indus, of “ Nil-ab ” as a name of 
206 n. 3 ; fords and ferries of 206 ; 
tributaries of 216, 485 ; rhinoceros of 490 ; 
limits lands 206 n. 6, 231-3, 380, 392, 
484, 525 ; — *Shah Beg and 431 ; 
— * Babur’s compulsion to seek territory 
across 706 ; Babur on 230-7-8, 378-92, 
*452-3 ; mentions it in verse 525-6. 

Slngar- water, Sengar (U.P. India), Babur 
bathes in 649. 

Sinjid-dara (Kabul), Babur in 196, 406. 

Sir-ab or Sar-i-ab (n. of Hindu*kush), a pass- 
route to 205 ; a defeat near 51, 196. 

Str-auliya (U.P. India), Babur at 654. 

Sird, Slrda, Sarda (U.P. India), a constituent 
of the Gagar, Gogra, Ghogra 602. 

Sirhind (Panj-ab), see Sihrind. 

Sirkai, ? Sirakhs (IChurasan), Shaibani near 
327. 

Sistan (Khurasan), a s. limit of Khurasan 261 ; 
plan of defence for 326. 

Siwalik-hills, or Sawalak (N. India), Babur 
on the name 485. 

Siwl, Sibl (Baluchistan), an official in 238; 
an incursion into 260 ; Siwistan, *427. 

Siyah-ab, see Qara'Su. 

Siyah-koh (Kabul), located (unnamed; 209 ; 
various names of 209 n. 3. 

Siyah-sang (Kal)ul), meadow of 201 ; *scene 
of an Afghan ma.ssacre, App. K, xxvi. 

Soghd tUnian (Samarkand), described 84, 
147 ; Babur and 64, 135, 147. 

Son- water (Bihar, India), an enemy near 658 ; 
crossed for Babur 662 ; Babur on 666. 

Spin-ghiir (Afghanistan), see Safed-koh. 

Suf-vallcy (Khurasan), sec Dara-i-suf. 

Sugandpur (U.P. India), Babur at 686. 

Suhan-nuri, or Siihar-niiri (Kabul), App. G, 

XXV. 

SCihan-su (l^anj-ab), a tribe on 380; Babur 
on 379, 391. 

Sukh (P'arghana), Babur’s refuge in 7, 130 
n. 1, 176 n. 1, *184-5 ; gifts to envoys 
from 633. 

Sukhjana (C. P. India), Babur near 614. 

Sulaiman-rangc (Afghan border), see Mehtar 
Sulaiman. 

Sultania (Persia), cold of 219. 

Sultanpur (Kabul), Babur at 409-13-47. 

Sulfanpur (I*anj-ab), founder of 442-61 ; a 
return to 457 ; * taken from Babur 443. 

Sunkar (Rajputana), Babur at 581. 

Surkh-ab (n, of Ilindu-ku.sh), see Qlzil-su. 

Surkh-ab, Qizil-su (Hi.sar-shadman), Babur’s 
victory on 352-3. 

Surkh-ab and rud, Qizil-su (Kabul), 207 n. 5 ; 
Bagh-i-wafa on 208, Adinapur - fort on 
209 ; wild-ass near 224 ; Babur crosses 
395 ; ruins near App. E, xvii. 

Surkh-rabat (Kabul), see Rabat;-i-surkh. 

Susan-village (Kabul), Babur at 422. 

Sutluj and Shutlut \sic Hai. MS.), Sntlej- 
river (Panj-ab), limits lands 383 ; course 
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of 485 ; crossed 457 ; Trans - Sutluj 
revenues 521. 

Syria, see Sham. 


Tabriz (Persia), cold of 204-19 ; Yunas Khan 
in 20. 

Tag-afi (Kabul), see Badr-au. 

Tahangar (Rajputana), hostile to Babur 538. 

Takana (? Khurasan), a fight at 260. 

“ Taklita Qaraclii ” (Samarkand), 83 n. 2; 
see Aitmak-daban. 

Takhl-i-sulaiman (Earghana) 5 n. 2. 

Taliqan, Taikhan (Oxus), a Bai-qara at 60 ; 
Mugluils from 192. 

Tal Ratoi (Nathpur, U.P. India), 681 n. 1, 

Tang-ab (l^arghana), Babur at 100; located 
99 n. 4. 

Tang-i-waghchan pass (Kabul), see Girdiz. 

Tank, Taq (N.W.F. Province), sec Dasht. 

Xariiz or Tarar (E. Turkistan), see Yangi. 

Tarnak river (Qandahar), see Turnuk. 

Tarshiz (Khurasan), Husain victory 

at 259 and n. 5 (where read p. 524). 

Tashkint, T.ishkend (Russia-in-Asia), of its 
names 2 n. 5, 7 and n. 5, *184 ; its 
book - names Shash and Chach 13, 76; 
ravines of App. A, ii ; holders of 32-5, 
115, 154, 161 ; a rebel at 36; Khalifa 
sent to 90 ; name of used as a pass-word 
164 ; Shaibani’.s capture of (908 AH. ) 23-4, 
*184 ; holds out for Babur (918 AH.) 
356-8, 396 ; its Aiizbeg Sultans at Jam 
622. 

Tasb-rabat (n. of Herl), Babur at 301. 

Tatla (Sind, India), course of the Indus 
through 485 ; playing cards sent to 584. 

T^l var. Yarl (Ghazni-Qalat road), Babur at 
248. 

Tibet, Babur locates 485. 

Tijara (Rajputana), a chief town in Miwat 
578 ; given to Chin-timiir 578-9, 688. 

Tika-sikritku, Goat-leap (Earghana), ‘Umar 
Shaikh defeated at 16. 

Til, Thk\ (Kohat, N.W.F.P. India), Babur at 
232. 

Timur Beg’s Langar (Kabul), Babur at 313. 

Tipa (Kabul), assigned for a camp 199 ; 
earthquake damage in 247 ; an exit from 
254. 

Tirak-pass (P'arghana), 15 n. 5. 

Tirhut (Bihar, India), revenue of 521. 

Tirmi? (Ilisar shadman territory), a s. limit of 
Samarkand 76, Begims of 37, 47-8 ; Plusain 
Bal-qara and 5, 191 ; a governor of 74 ; 
Baql Chq^hanidnV s 188, 249 ; a sayyid of 
*704-5 ; Najm at 359 ; entered for 
Babur 640. 

Tir-muhani (Bihar, India), mentioned 679, 
675 n. 1, 687 and n. 2 ; the Habibu's- 
siyar finished at 687 n. 2. 

Tizln-dara (Kabul), 208 n. 4. " 

Tochi- valley (N.W F.P, India), ? tO; be 
traversed by Bibiir 231. 
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Toda-bhim (Rajputana), Babur at 581 ; Sanga 
at 545 (where “ Agra district ” is wrong). 

Tons-river, Tiis-su (U.P. India), Babur on 
656, 68vl. 

Tramontana (between the Oxus and Hindu- 
kush), army of 447 ; *706. 

Tiighluqabad (Dihli), Babur at 476. 

Tul-pass and road (Hindu-kush), account of 
205 ; heigijt of 204 n. 4. 

Tun (Klxurasan), a Bai-qara holder of 296, 
301. 

Tup (Kabul Herat road), Bribur at 295. 

Tuquz-aidum (Oxus), a defence que.stion 191. 

Turfan (Chinese Turkistan), Babur plans 
going to 158. 

Turkistan, course of the .Sailn'tn in 2-3 ; trade 
with Kabul 202 ; gold-cloth of 641 n. 5 ; 
Shaibanl and 65 n. 3, 73-4, 135 ; his vc^w 
in Hazrat Turkistan 356 ; *‘Ubaidin 354. 

Turnfik, Tarnak (CHindahar), 332 n. 3 ; a 
holder of 340. 

TCis-su (U.lk India), jc/ Tons. 

Tus (Traq). an astronomer of 79; .Shaibani 
attacks 534. 

Tula (U.I\ India), Beginis from Kabul pa.ss 
616. 

Tutliiq-yrd, Mulberry-road (Farghana), Babur 
on Kk"). 

Tutun-dara (Kabul), water taken from 647. 

Ddyanapura (Kabul), App. E, xxi ; set 
Adlnapur. 

Ujjain (Malwa, C. India), an oUservatory in 
79. 

‘Unian-scn, receives the Indus 485. 

‘Umarahad (Khura.san), an ascribed site of 
the battle of Jam 635 n. 4. 

l-njii-tupa (Fargliana), see Aunju-tupa. 

^Ih^abain (Kabul), site of the Bala-hisar 201. 

lirjienj (Khwarizm), see Aurganj. 

Urgliun (Kabul), see Aiirghun. 

Urus-su (W, Turkistan), see Aru.«: 

Osh (Farghana), see Atish. 

Ushtur-shahr (Kabul), Baburin 195, 2^4, 314. 

‘Ut;rir, Otrar, Au.trar (W. Turki.stan), see 
Yangl. 

Varsak (Badakhsban), position of 523 n. 1, 
Babur’s gifts to 523. 

Vierney, Vernqe (E. Turkistan), position on 
site of old Almatu 2 n. 1. 

Wakhsh (Ilisar-shadman), Auzbegs at 352, 
362. 

Walian pass (Hindu-kush), account of 205 ; 
height of 204 n. 4. 

Warukh (Farghana), account of 7. 

Wasmand fort (Samarkand), Babur at 132. 

Wazr-ab (Hi^r-shadman), 58 n. 1. 


Ifada-blr (KM)ul), Babur at 394, 411, 448. 
Yaftal (Badakhshan), a force at 321. 

Yaglia or Vaghrna (n. of Tashklnt), tombs at 
139 ; Babur at 139. 

Yai (KhurLsan), tribes in 255. 

Yaka-aulang (w. of Bamian, see Fr. map 
Maimene), Jahangir goes to 294 ; passes 
from Heri-rud valley to 310 n, 2 ; Babur 
in 311. 

Vak langa (Kabul), B.abur crosses 445, 

Yam (Samarkand), liabur at 67 ; 84 n. 3. 

\an bulagh (Kabul), Babur on road of 425. 
^"a^gi-llisar ( Ka.shghar), *a death bed repent- 
ance at 362. 

Vangl — d'ara/. (E. Turkistan), depcjpiilated 2 ; 

book-name of 2 and n. 1 ; an army at 20. 
Vangi Utiar, Otrar (W. Turkistan), a mis- 
taken entry of in some MSS. 2 n. 1. 
\angi-yCd {lass (Ilindii-kush), described 205. 

\ ari ( G ha/ah -(J^lat road), see Tazi. 

\'an (Zar-af.shan), Babur cros.ses the bridge to 
130. 

^'arkand (E. Turkistan), *696. 

Var-yilaq (Samarkand), Timur’s “head” of 
Sogful 84 ; fights near 35, 122 ; villages of 
97-8 ; submits to Balair 98 ; Babur in 64, 
92, 125, 130 1. 

\’asan (Farghana), see Khasban, 

Va.si-kijit (Farghana), Babur’s men defeated 
at 27, 105. 

Yllan-aCiti or Vilan-aut (Samarkand), Babur 
at 147. 

Yilan-chaq (n. of Ilindu-ktisb), a trilie of 196. 
Yiti-kint (Farghana), mandrake in 11 ; of its 
position 11 n. 6; Yunas Khan’s head- 
quarters 20 n. 5. 


Zabul, Zabulistan, a name of Ghazni ^.v. 

Zahaq fort, “ Zobak ” (s. of Bamian), l^abur 
at 294 ; {see Fr. maj) Maimene). 

Zamania (U.P. India), see Madan-Banaras. 

Zamin (Samarkand), locates places 34, 64 ; 
Babur at 97. 

Zamin -da war (Qandahar), Arghun chiefs in 
71, 337-9; Zu’n-nun’s 274; taken by 
Babur 27 ; plan to defend 326. 

Zar-afshan river, Kohik-su {/.v. (Samarkand), 
described 76 and nn. 4, 5 ; Macha village 
on 149 n. 4; Babur crosses 67, 130; 
*Najm crosses 360. 

Zardak-chul (w. of Balkh), over-run 94. 

Zarqan or Zabarqan (Farghana), Babur at 161. 

Zindan valley (Kabul- Balkh road), see Dara-i- 
zindan. 

Zirrln - pass (between Heri-rud valley and 
Yaka-aiilang), Babur misses it 309-10. 

Zurmul tiiman (Kabul), described 220 ; floods 
in 240 ; Girdiz head-quarters in 220. 
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Abbreviated names 29. 

Abdu’I-wahhab Ghaj-dilvani stt 
t-pddsh{i/n. 

Ablution — before death 183 ; reservoirs 208, 
217, 580, 639, 683. 

Abu-talib /ArWwf or Ahu’l-husain Turbati see 
MalfuzCit- i-ti muri. 

Abfnbf/a, a Turki — Turkish Ehct. — quotes 
verses as Babur’s 438 ; quotes Rliw. Kalan 
526; lhe.“ Baburl-script App. Q, Ixiii. 

Account-rolls of palm leaves 510. 

Adoption — of a son 1 70 ; prje-natal 374, App. L. 

AJghanistan and the Afghans, H.W. Bellew — 
vune-culture 210 ; decoy-ducks 225 {where, 
in n, S, read title as above). 

Afghan loets of the X VI 1 Century, C. E. 
Biddulph — Khush-ab Khattak mentions 
Babur 439. 

Af?al Khan Khattak — {Raverty s Notes g.v . ) — 
Nll-ab {ferry-station) 206. 

Agriculture — seed-corn and money advances 
86 ; young millet grazed 215 ; methods of 
vine culture 210 ; water-raising appliances 
388, 486-7 ; irrigation, ‘‘ running waters ” : 
— Farghana 4, 5, 7, Samarkand 76-7, 147 ; 
Hindustan 485-7, 519-31-81, QandaKar 
332-6, Chandin 596 ; — canals ; — Farghana 
67, Samarkand 76, 147 ; — grain, corn : — 
Farghana 2, 3, 55, 114-46, Kabul 203, 228, 
373-4, [green corn] 394, Qandahar 333, 
Hash-nagar 410, Bara 414, Bhlra 381 ; — 
raft of corn seized on the Sind 392 ; horse- 
corn fails on a march 238-9 ; (rice) 342- 
74-94, 410. 

Akbar-n&ma, Shaikh Abu’l-fazl ^Alldmiy, {trs. 
H. Bezjeridge) — {see notes on pp. given) 
meanings: — bdt-qdq ; nihilamz.n({tas- 

gdwal 45 ; Tardika 568 ; Tarkhan 34 ; 
fil-i-daryali App. M. xlvii ; — persons ; — 
13, 22, 263-4, 346, 552, 562, 641, 657 
various places : — 191, 206, 441, 523, App. 
J, XXXV ; — winter access to Farghana 2 ; 
Nizam! quoted 44 ; an inscription of Babur’s 
343 ; Rum! defences 469 ; the (Koh-i-nur) 
diamond 477 ; a cognomen 566 ; risks to 
MSS. App. D, X ; Akbar-nama material 
*441-5, *691-3 ; Babur supplemented 
639 ; length of work on it *692 n. ; Mubin 
passage translated in the “Fragments” 
{g.v. ) *437-8 ; Blbur’s self-devotfon *701 ; 
his choice of a successor *702 to 705, 
mentioned Preface xxxiii ; translated from 
by Jahangir (?) xlv. 

‘All-sher Naw&'Vs comforts 287. 

Allgemeine Erdkunde, Carl Ritter — Bara-koh 
5 ; Babur’s farsi-gui useful 7 ; AkhsI dis- 
tances App. A, V. 


^ Amal-i-sdlih, Muh. Salih — Shah-iahan’s de- 
struction of wine 298 ; tuigun (bird) 418. 

Ammiiiates exoticae, Engel bertus Kiempfer — 
Ijtihad 284. 

Amii.sements see Games. 

Ancient Geogf'aphy of India, Major-Gen. Sir 
Alex. Cunningham — {seenn. on pp. named) 
.Shibr-tu205 ; Nil-ab206 ; Kohistan villages 
214 ; Gurkhattri 230 ; Bigram 230 ; Udyan- 
apura App. E, xxi. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajastan Col. 
James Tod — Sanga’s force 547 ; negocia- 
tions with Babur 550 ; appearance 558 ; 
Salahu’d-dm (Silhadi) 562. 

Antidotes — lime-juice 511, Eemnian earth 543. 

Anwar-i-suhaili , Husain Wabz^u ’1-kashifi — 
quoted 22 ; Firdausi quoted 557, Add. N, 
P. 557. 

Apostates 577-8, 590-1 

Arabic Sciences 283-5. 

'‘ardq see fermented drinks, s.n. Wine. 

Archery * — \see nn. on pp. named], good bowmen 
16, 22, 26, 34 (2), cross-bowman 53 ; 263, 
remarkable feats 276, 279 ; — arched s 
marks: — ilbasun (duck), gabdq (gourd), 
tuguq (hen) 34, takhta (target) ; gabdq- 
maiddn 276 ; — arrows : — auq 22, 34, 255, 
etc.,giz 213, 225, khadang {^\\\X.t poplar) 
13, tir-giz 11 {where preface n. 2 by the 
name), 34 ; arrow-barb, paikdn 22, -notch, 
gosha App. C, -flight 8, 140; flights of 
arrows 52 ; rain of, 138 ; quiver T. saghddq 
160, 166, P. tarhash 526 ; an arrow- borne 
letter 361 ; — bows : — Chachi bow {kamdn) 
13; cross-bow takhsh-andnz, kamdn-i- 
guroha 55, 263 ; narrndtk ydi, an easy-bow 
420 ; qitiq ydi, a stiff-bow 490 ; — bows 
ruined by Hindustan climate 519, *700 ; — 
various : — chaprds, daur, gosha, kamdn- 
khdna, explained App. C ; gosha- 

gir, a repairing-tool 166, App. C ; Turkish 
bow-making a fine craft App. C, ix ; dis- 
mounting to shoot 52 ; — to bow-string (T. 
kirish sdlmdq) 110. 

Architecture Timuriya and Timurid Pr. xxxi. 

Archiv fiir Asiatische Litteratur H. J. Klap- 
roth {q.7K) — Kasan gardens 10 ; his extracts 
from the Bukhara Compilation MSS. Pr. 
xxxix, xlvii. 

Ariana Antiqua, II. H. Wilson — MassotCs 
art. ArtUiapur Regioti 221 , Nagarahara 
App. E, xvii. 

Army of the Indian Moghuls, W. Irvine — 
trepanning 109 : misled 470 ; on muljdr 
ig.v.) 592 ; shdttfr^’ explained 593; 
firingi (gun) 473, pontoon -bridges 600. 

' Aruz-i-saifi, Maulana Sayyid Mahmud Saifi 


Cf. Life of Busbecq (Forster and Daniels) i, 252-7, for feats of Turkish archery. 
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of Bukhara, {/rs. Blochmann and Ranking 
— a note by Rieu 288 ; Saifl’s pupil Bai- 
sunghar 111 ; his hi o number of ruba’i 
measures App. Q, Ixvi, 

Asia Portu^^uesa^ Manuel de Faria y Sousa — 
Habshi succession custom 482. \ 

Astronomy and Astrology — Tables and Obser- 
vatories 74, 79, Pr. XXX ; Canopus (Suhail) 
195 ; forecasts 159, 551 ; Imusesof Scorpio 
633 ; Pole-star a guide 323, i;s altitude at 
Chandiri 597 ; Capricorn 597. 

Ayln-i-akhari, Abu-fa^l (/rv. Blockmann^ 
farrett) — {see nn. on pf>. named) ; Climates 
1; (cognomen) 29 ; observatories 79 ; 

guns 473; clepsydra 516 ; kitchen rules 541 ; 
fruits 3, vS0I“^T4'-5, 512; chalma 624; 
hunting deer 630 ; hahrt (falcon) 632 ; 
fntiaP (gold, cloth) 641 ; yak-tai (unlined) 
652 ; -(weight* and measures) khar-ivar 
228, tanab 630, sangrz: lask 632; — a title 
209 ; a child traveiler 265 ; Karlas begs 
270 : (places) Kabul 207, 221 ; Kacha kot 
250; Sidhpur 429; NagarfUiara App. E, 
xxiii : Ku!dri]})U’- 454 ; Kanvvfihin 458 ; 
Milwal (Malot) 461; Jahan-niima 485; 
Chausalh 581 ; Lakhniir 582 ; .Sikandra 
Rao 587, Gi)di, GCii 601 (person*) 285, 
653, 666, App. P, Ivi ; — Babur’s expedition 
to Kashmir ()93. 

A ^ar-i-sanadfil, Sayyid Ahmad Khan — places 
Babur visited 475 ; Mahdi Khwaja and 
Amir Khusrau’s tomb 704. 

Noticeable words : — P. ab-duzd 109 
P. du-ta/if 62, 595 6 ; aiki-su-ar^ = Y. 
miyan^du-(lb (Me.sopotamia) i.a 88 ; aimUg 
(clan) 51, 196, 207-15-55, Add. Note P. 
49 ; M. iilaihi whence Alacha 23 ; argkam- 
chl 614 ; &sh-knia (stew) 4 ; audalig (oda- 
lisque) = P. ghunchachi q.v. ; aughliin 
(child, boy, non-regnant chief) 19 ; augh- 
lHqclii 39 ; aunhln 44, 88 ; ailng, ung 
(Prester John’s title) 23; aupchin 176, 282 ; 
Auz- be g, -klifin, -kint, i.a 162, {see A.N. 
trs. i,T60, 170) ; ayik-aut — Y. mihr-^iyah 
(mandrake) 11. 

The Babur-n&ma, Zahlru’d-din Muh. Babur 
(Lion) Mirza and (later) Padshah Ghuzi. 

I. - Sections ok the Book; — {The 
record of pne-accession years is lost Pr, 
xxxvi) ; (1) Farghana 1-182, (Trs. N. 
[bridfng a gap] 182-185) ; (2) Kibul 187- 
346, (Trs. N. 347-366), 367-425, fTrs. N. 
426-444 ; (3) Hindu.tin 445-602, (Trs. 
N. 603-4), 605-690, (Trs. N. 691-716) ; 

Sub-sections : — [a) Description* of 
FarghSna 1-12, Kabul 199-227, Herat 
304-5, Hindustan 480-521, Chandiri 592, 
596, Gualiar 605-614; (b) Biographies 
of Yunas Khan 19-24 {see infra, displace- 
ments), of Miran-shaliis viz, ‘Umar Shaikh 
13-19, 24-28, Ahmad 33-40, Mahmud 
45-51, Bal-sunghar 110-112, of Husain 


fidi-qarh 256-292, of amirs etc. 24, 37, 
49, 270 ; 

II. IvACUN/i*: : — {other than mentioned 
abo7^e) ; minor in 935 AH. see dating and nn. 
on pp. 617, 621, 630, 636, 687, and for 
surmised patching from fragments of 
934 AH. 654, 655, 680 ; (1 ) References to 
events of the gaps see nn. on pp. 105, 
364—208, 441, 575—381—408, 422— (of 
934 AH.) 603, 617, 618, 621— an Akbar- 
nama indication 639 ; (2) Varia concern- 
ing the gaps : — Causes of, Pr. xxxiv ; 
misinterpreted xxxv ; results in present 
displacement xxxvi ; 

III. \' ARIA Concerning the Book : — 
(1) Date of composition, [see nn. on pp. 
named]-, 48, 50, 79, 98—102, 135—139, 
1.54, 176, 190 (1. 5fr. ft.) 198-203-4-6-8 
—214-18-19-20 {para. A), 269 76-78-85 
--313 (“ now '"para. P), 314 (“ now ” 1. 4), 
315 (1. 2), 318 [para. 2), 337 (1. 16), 373 
(1. 8 fr. ft.), 37'! ; (2) Literary style and 
idiom : — plain diction 2, precise w'ording 
I'.g. 5, 7^h *175, 485. appreciation of words 
67, 265. 283, 627, comments on style e g. 22, 
67, and pronunciation 210, 48-1. eaily diary 
diflers in wording fiosn tlie narrative 367 ; 
lapse.s into court ly Persian 4-15, 537 539 ; (3) 
Grammatical details : — relatives not used 
Add, Note, 1*. 167 ; uses of “ we ” and “ 1 
104, 118; (h,^t!nctionsof meaning expressed 
by Ar. and T. plurals e.g. 5, 80 ; uses of 
the presumptive remse 37, 75, 162, 167, 577 
(cf. Shaw'hs (Grammar) ; examples of idiom 
29,44,66, 75, Add. Note, P.167 [gkaricha); 

(4) Varied information Preface passim ; 

(5) Babur^s notes: — Khvvaja Maulana-i- 
qazi 29 — Tbriihim SarCi 52 — Champion’s 
portion 53— Giik-sarai 63 — Fazll Tarkhan 
133 — Au/.-kint 163 — Passwords 169 — 
Mulfa-kundl 211 — Military terms 334 — 
Piri Beg 336 — Badakhshan 340 — SI. 
Ma'sud M. 382 — Campaign of 910 AH. 
382 — Daulat Khan 383 — daqiga 516 — pal 
517 — Mulla Apaq 526 — kuroh (from the 
Mubin) 630 — task weight 632 ; 

IV. Work Done on the Book ; — 
(1) Turki Codices ^ee Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Part II and Table xli ; — (a) Haidar MitzP s 
Codex — its importance Pr. xxxiv, xxxv, 
xxxviii, xli, xlii (No. iv) ; (b) Elphinstone 
Codex — archetypei: 405, Pr. xli, xlii, xliii 
(No. v) ; its losses of pages 445 ; deface- 
ment 129, 325, 415, 548 ; Erskine’s use of 
it Add. Note, P. 287 ; reliance on it 

1, 187, 445 ; preserves Humayun’s attested 
notes 447-52-67, 510-14 and attributed 
notes 216, 494, 507 — also a quatrain on 
Mughul.s 140 ; “ Rescue-passage ” not in it 
App. D ; divergency from it in the Kasan 
Imprint ib, xiv ; a former owner 706 ; re- 
fe-red to in nn. on pp. 7, 10, 12, 14, 23-6-8, 
31-6, 44-7-8, 60-4, 75, 88, 112-3, 133 
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(Shaibaq), 143-8, 154 (aTm), 159, 161-4-9; 
Preface xli, xlii, xliii (No. v), xlvii ; ff. 
JR AS Notts infra ; (e) Haidarabad Codex, 
published in Facsimile by the Gibb Trust, 
ed. A. S. Beveridge— basis of the B.N. in 
English 1,187, 445, Preface xxvii ; appears 
a direct copy of Babur’s autograph Codex 
47, 103,515 ; contains (Jahangir’s?) Rescue- 
passage App. I) ; divergency of Kasan 
Imprint from it ib. xiv ; referred to in nii. 
on pp. 2, 8, 9, 10, 12, 133 (Shaibaq), 14, 
18, 23 (careful pointing clears away a 
doubt), 28, 31, 36, 40 (Baghdad corrected 
to Bughda), 60-4, 75, 88, 132, 140-6-8, 
153 (a mistake?), 154 (dim), 159, 164 
{siiirt Ids hi), 165, 168, 177 (Pers. dictum), 
App, A, i (Akhsi) ; Preface xxvii, xxxiii 
(title), XXXV, xli (Table), xlvi (No. x), 
xlvii ; — * 

(2) Persian work : — {a) Tahaqat-i-haburi, 
described 445 ; made known to Erskine 
520 ; its deference to Babur App. P, Ivii ; 
shews a date 496 ; shews nature of an 
illness (H. 's) 446 ; specifies drinking-days 
447, 450 ; gives a useful pen-name 448 ; 
Buhlulpur 454 ; of a gun 489 ; Varsak and 
Khwastis 523 ; Naukar or 7'uka 525 ; 
Babur points “ Sikri ” to read shukri ; 
styles him Nawab ’ 560 etc. ; describes 
a porpoise as App. M, xlvii ; helps as 
to “ Luknur ” App. T, Ixxiv ; (/^) U'aqi'at- 
i'baburi (Acts of Babur), {the first Pers. 
7'rs. 75S.J), Piyanda-hasan Mttj^hftl of 
GVazni and Muh-qull Mughul of Hisar 
— explicit 187, 198 ; useful variants 267, 
624, 645 ; a puzzling phrase 549, and 
passage 617 ; title Pr, xxxiii ; described liii 
(No. vi) ; (r) fVhqi^it-i-bdburi (Arts of 
Babur), {the second Pers. Trs. 1589), 
‘Abdu’r-rahlm M. Turkman — misleading 
glosses 2 n. 1, 3 n. 1 ; task misread 312 
etc. ; verses doubtfully Babur’s 312 ; a gloss 
unsupported 337 ; a difficult passage 617 ; 
a fine illustr.ated copy (B. M. 3714) 155, 
298, 325 ; Erskine’s account of its diction 
(quoted) Pr. xliv (No. vii) ; on its title 
xxxiii ; 

(3) Persian - English work : — The 

A/emoirs of Baber, Leyden and Erskine 
(1826) — [see nn. on pp. named] ; Vai'ia : — 
Leyden’s slight collaboration 287, 367,380, 
Add. Note, P. 287, Pr. xlviii, Cap. iv, [L. 
and E, Memoirs) ; two notes by Leyden 
10, 219 ; not fully representative of Babur’s 
autobiography 2, Cap. iv ; advance in help 
(MSS. and other) since Erskine worked 
347, 620-22, App. T, Ixxiii ; his own MSS. 
680 : Indian guidance 632, 661 ; dating 
agrees with Babur’s 629; misled by his 
Persian source [q.z/. 3 etc.] and by a scribe’s 
slip 544 ; his help to Ilminski 1 , 187, 326, 


Pr. Iv ; misleads by uniform “ Luknow ” 
App. T ; omissions 2, 632, 468, 559 
{important) ; a prayer reproduced in its 
words 316; quoted 715; — queitioned 
reading*. — 143, 223-5-9, 324-7, 333-7, 
j 369, 400-16, Add. Note, P. 416, 446-49- 
57-62-67 (shaving-passage), 478, 523-34- 
49-55-59-61, 608-9, 617-19-26-38-40- 
46—47 ; — \_Numerous 7ierbal explanations 
and other notes are reproduced as Erskinds 
and each identified] ; 

(4) Turki'English work : — The Bdbur- 
ndma in English {Memoirs of Babur), 
Annette S. Beveridge — see Preface and other 
contents of these volumes. 

Bdbar, Stanley Lane Poole — the Eight Stars 
139 ; a misled note 468. 

Babur und AbuUfad, T-ufel [ZDMG, 1862\ 
— an opinion negatived 119 ; useful critique 
on “ Fragments” {q.v.) Preface Cap. Ill, 
Part III and App. 1) ; Mubin MS. used by 
Ber^zine 438 ; Babur-nama title 653, Pr. 
xxxiii. 

Bahard-'ajam (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Baz-ndma (Book of Sport), Muhibb - i - ‘all 
Barlds — its author’s descent 276 ; I ex- 
changed with n {cf. Luhdni and Nuhdni) ib. 

B^lin M. — {Journal Asiatiqne X7>i, xvii\ 
257-8, 271- 82-9^. 

Bengali Household Stories, Macculoch — a sign 
of obedience 275. 

Beveridge Annette S, — JRAS. Notes in re- 
ferred to in loco : — MSS. of the B.N. Turki 
text 1900; Further Notes 1902, Haidarabad 
Codex and all others 1905, 1906 ; Elphin- 
stone Codex 1907 ; Material for a definitive 
text and account of Kehr’s Codex and its 
Persian alloy 1908 ; Kehr’s Latin Version 
of part of his source i.e. the IVdqT -ndma- 
i-pddshahi (Bukhara Compilation q^v.) 
1908, Klaproth’s Arckiv 1909, and (ex- 
pected) on the confused identity of the 
Bukhara Compilation with the Bdbur-ndma 
1922; — (2) Grounds for making a new 
translation Preface Cap. IV ; the mistaken 
iderftity of Kehr’s source {supra) Cap. Ill 
of the Bdbur-ndma, Preface passim. 
Beveridge Henry — (1) Notes in local — 
tabalghii 11; Baba-i-k3.buli 14; Quintets 
15, 288 ; a mistake by Firishta 15 ; Lotus- 
eaters 42 ; Daulat-shah 46 ; Hafiz parodied 
201 ; Byron’s tambourgi 247 ; Jami plagia- 
rized 258 ; Khazinatd l-a^yd quoted 211 ; 
Timur’s burial-position 266; syphilis 279 ; 
an illegal marriage 329 ; Babur’s satirical 
verse and Shaikh Zain 448 ; Zafar-ndma (?) 
quoted 485; 502 ; Khw. Khusrau’s 

couplet 503; the name “Cintra” for an 
orange 512 ; Timur on Hindustan 526 ; fate 
of IbrShim LiidPs mother 543 ; tamghd 
553 ; a pun 571 ; verses traced 571, 625-6 ; . 


For the Bukhara (Babur-nama) Compilation see lVagV-nama-ipSdskllhi‘, aa also for its Codices, 
scendants and offtakes, viz. Ilminski’s “ Babur-nama" and de Courteille’s Mimoires de Baber. 

* The confusion of identity has become clear to me in jgai only. 
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Ihn Tintuta quoted 591 ; date of Babur’s 
visit lo Labor from Agra 604 ; Khwand- 
amir 605; Kabim-dad ^608, 688; Mahdi 
Khw. 704 ; Scorpio and Libra 623; Battle 
of Jam 635; “ bulky Oolak” 663; Kashmir 
expedition 693; a poor MS. App. P, Iv ; 
ShaikVi Zain’i. dt rcrericc ih. Ivii ; — (2) 
Translations : — (a) Akbar-nama and 
Tuzuk-i-jalulngiri ^.7'. — (fi) revision of 
Persian Jarnum 553, and the Kanwa 
Lctter-of-victory 559; — (3) A'-ticles re- 
ferred to ; — U) A.Q-K- 1899, Babur's 
Dminond^ U'as it the Koh i-tiur 'i 447 ; 
1901, An Afghan I.fjgend 375, App. K ; 
1910, Papfr-tnills of Sanutr hand '>^\ ; 1911, 
Oriental Cioss-hoias 140, 142; Babur s 
Di7oan ( Rainpur MS. ) 439 ; Some verses by 
the Emperor Babur ^19-1915, Sill)adi 
and \\\Q, Mirat-i-sihandari \ — {b) Cal- 

cutta Review 1884, ///(^ Massaere (A 2; 
--^JASB. 1898, Bayazid Hiyal 691—1905, 
Ehe Emperor Babur s legendary son 558 — 
1884, A iithorship of the Dabistan \ — 1916, 
Tori hh - i ■ uilatin - ? ■ afayhana 693 ; — (r) 
JR AS. 1900, (hi the word nihilam AS^lIA 

— 1901, MSS. in Indian I ibraries 

348 — 1910, On the word mutaiyim 16, 275 
— 1913-14, ('oiuaye of Husain Bai-qara 
Ap[). II, xwi — 1916, Rashahat-i-''atnu l- 
haylii 620;- (4) Other related articles: 

— ia) A.S.L*' ~ Bmpei or Babur and the 
Hahihu s c/jY/y 1906; E.iup. B .and Khxvand- 
amir 1909 (2 parts ) ; Emp. B.' s opinion of 
India 1917 ; Attrmpt to poison B. ib. ; li'as 
' Abdii'y-rahim the translator of B.'s Menis. 
into fPrAian ! 1900 (2 parts) ; (/>) JR AS. — 
I he B.N. h'rayments" 1908; Date of 
S/idh Pfasan ArghUn s death 1914 ; An ob- 
sntre qua/ rahehy Band i 1917; I'he Mongol 
title I'arhhan ib . ; larkhan and I’arqiiini us 
1918'; — (5) His help; see I 'ost script of 
Thanks, Preface Ixi. 

The Bible — untrimrned heard 552 ; moon- 
stroke 608. 

Bibliotheque Orient ale, B. d'l lerbeltU - {.see 
nn. on pp. named), TJiuar Skaikh 13 ; 
Saturjdjughia Ivliiin 29; Mahmfid Miran^ 
shuhi 46; Matiirifli 3 a}i and AslRariyali Sects 
75-6 ; I^ma'il K'harianh 76; Nasiru’tl-din 
Vdisi 79; Nil-iih 206; “ Qizll-lyash ” ex- 
plained 630. 

BioyraphieUniversclle, Langl^sart . HabourvX'j . 

Biographies of Ladies {Sprenyers Cat.) — two 
women poets 286. 

Birds of India, T. C. Jerdon — partridge-tip- 
pets 496; cries 7/5’. ; bustard 498; manek \ 
likhh (florican) App, N; habg-i-dari and 
chiurtika (snr>\v-cock) ib. 

“ Blessed Ten 562. 


Blochmann H. {JASB. 1873) — Babur’s Mosque 
in Sarribhal 687 ; sec Ayin-i-akhari . 

Blood-ransom 461 ; retaliation 64, 102, 119, 
194, 251-53, 424. 

Boats— 383-5 7~ 8, 407-10- 22 23- 54, 589, 
652-4-5-6-8-9, 660, 662 ; Babur name.s 
his Ganges flotilla 663, 669, 670-1 4-9, 
681-4 ; pontoon bridge 599, 633. 

Book-names — AkbsIkTt — Akhsl 9 ; Banakat = 
Shahrukhiya 76 ; Cbacb and Shash = 'I'ash- 
kint 13, 76: Galiur or Galiwar- Gualiar 
605; Nashaf and Nakhshab - Qarslu 84 ; 
Nagaraiiara — Nlng-nahar 207 ; Taraz = 
4'angT '2. 

Book-room— Ghazi Khan fiidi's 460, 

Books {no titles) — Exposition (d the Nafakdt 
284 ; On Jurisprudence 285, — prosody 271, 
--rliyme 28.5, -riddles 289, 

Botany of the Afyhan Delimitation Commission, 
Aitcidson — regional grasse.s 222 ; qarqand 
~ sax-aol(l) 223. 

Brahminical thread ^561 . 

Bridge of boats see Boats. 

Buddhist Records, S. Beal — Greater Udyana- 
pura App, E, xxi ; sugarcane in Lamghan 
203 {where read Beal). 

Browne, Professor Edward Granville — the 
Ilaidarabad Codex Facsimile, Preface xlvi 
(No. x). 

Building-stone- — Samarkand 83, Kabul 710, 
Cbandiri 597, Duli’ur 606, Gualiar 6o8, 
Hiana 611. 

“ Bukhara ('ontpilalion,” known as “ Babur- 
ndma" see WdqC ndma i-phdshahi. 

Bullies of Marghinan (Margliilan) 7 {xvhere in 
line 1, add, “They are notorious in Ma- 
wara’u’n-nahr for their biillyings”). 

Burhdn-i-qdtP (Pers. Diet.) see Dictionaries. 

Buried Cities of Khotan, Sir M. Aurel Stein — 
Aq In'ira-rud 4. 

Bii-sldn, Sa‘di — couplets qu(4ed 1 39, 1 52, 626. 

Noticeable words : — (P. - Ar. -T.)hdgkdt, 
bdyhldr, bdyhchd and heydt, begldr 5, 80, 
478 ; hdyhish 59, 69 ; hakhshi (in M. sur- 
geon) 169; /yrtv/z/iy/ri; (commanders) 119; 
batman (a weight) 261 ; hdtqaq (slough of 
despond) 31 ; bdi (rich man) 127 ; bdiri 
(old servant) 30 ; bi — beg 127 8 ; bildurya 
225 ; h : d-hindi " P. sih-htindi (Byde 
llorse)470; /777a/t446; biiyhu mardl^,\^\ 
biighdd (cutlass) 40 ; buldk and balitq 196, 
17 and 221 ; bush (ho.sh) 507. 

Cabool (Kabul), Sir Alex. Burns — {see nn. on pp. 
named) ; wind and running .sands 201, 215 ; 
climate 204; kabyd-dari 213; Kohistan 
214; millet 215; Babur’s Burial-garden 710. 

Cadell, Jessie E. — quoted Preface xxvii. 


* One; of tlir nine great gods of the Liruscans was called Tilran. Etr. THr means strong, a strong place 
(forttess) ; with it m.iycoiineci 1 >. turma (troop|,and the name of Virgil’s Kiituiian hero.Turmus may root in the 
Mongol tongue. Professor Jules Marthe writes in La Lnn^ue Eti usque (Pref. vi), “ II ni’a paru qu’il y avail 
entre I Lirusque et les Ungues fmns-ougriennes d'£troites afhnites” (hence with the Mongol tongue). 
*' TarkhSn ' is “ TtlrkhSn " in Miles irs. p. 71 of the Shajaratu'l-airTik (H.Ii.). 
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Caflet-corps formed 28, App. II, xxvii. Chaghataische Sprach studicn H. Vamh^ry — 

Cairn i.e. “ liilbiir Padshah’s Stone-licap ” (w/7.) pass- words ff/Z/rr;;/) 21 9 ; meaning of 

44(i Preface xxxvii. f^epanzert 221, bildm-^a slghndq 

Candles and candlesticks'- -none in Hind 518 ; Q, Ixiv. 

offensive suhstilules ib. Champion’s portion won and explained 53. 

Canopus sec Suhail. Charihai\Y. C. Haughton— Kohistan of Kabul 

('apitals of f arghana — Andijan 3, Akhsi 10, 214-5. 

Aiiz k'mt 1(S2. Charles Xll’s sobriquet Iron-bead 14. 

Caravans — 1.S, 202, 250, 3.21. Chdr-ulus (Four hordes), Aulugh Beg Mirza, 

Carrutbers, Mr. Douglas — help from App. B, Preface xxx. 

vii. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage — tambourgi 247. 

Carving — Babur no carver .304. Chinese I'urkistan, P. W. Church- maral 8. 

(_'astt‘-names- 518. Chinglz-tura (ordinances) respected 155, 298. 

Catalogues : — {see nn. on pp namea) ; ChiniUt, I). G. Barkley [JA'AS. /d99 ] — its 

,, Coins of the Shahs of I'ersia (B. M.), position 380. 

Is. S. I’oole— Babur's surmised vas.sal Chirkas sword 05. 
coin 3.55, App. 11, xxx, Prelac exxxv; Cfiisbti order 666. 

,, I'eronia Nursery C'alrulla, Seth — jack- Chresioma/hte 'J'urque,, Berezinc — the Mubin 

fruit 506; sang-lard orarjge 511 ; quoted 438, 630. 

,, Libraryof the King of Oiidh, A.S[)rengcr Chronograms 85, 135, 152, 217, 344, 427, 575, 

— Biographies of Ladies 286; Shah u 596. 

Danvesh 290 ; Abli 290 ; Cider 83. 

,, Library of Tip})oo Sultan, C. Stewart — ('ircumci.sion 14, 69. 

TahaqdSt-na.a It 479; Coincidences 71,123, 261, 686. 

,, Mafinsi >-ifsI nresde r Jnsfi/uf de.\ liingties Coin.s — ashrafi 446-60 ; dam 383 ; kipki29% ; 

orienfales . D. Smirnov — Malfuzat- sikka (coined money ?) 277; shdhrtikhi 379- 

i-timuri 653 ; liabur’s writings ib. 83, 400, 408, 417-46-78 9, 52.3; fang^AX; 

,, Persian MSS. (B.M.), C, Kieu- Sbash tanka “ black’" [i.e. copper) 521, “white” 

and J-'anakat 2. 7 ; Kbw. Kamal 8; {i.e. silver) 3.38 9, 344, 446, 521-7, 641, 

Ak}isikiti9; 'Abdu'l irdi /nrcA/r 51 ; App. P, Ivii ; “red and white” (money) 

Saifi 111, 288; f lalwa-sjuing 260; 522; Babur’s “ va.s.sal coin.s” 354-5-6, 

Nizfimi 271 ; Daulat-.sbah 274; Paz- App. 11, xxx. 

ndma 276; Subaili 277; Mnrwarid Confections — ma\jun — used in excess 16 ; 
278; .\mir 1 lamza 280 ; ‘Ata’u’bklh gifts of 373 : parties on not^ drit\king-davs 

282 ; 3'aftazani 283 ; Khamsaftn 288 ; 447 ; eating of 377-83 -84-88-93, 410-12- 

llu.sain 288 ; Yusuf of Far- 15-16 18, 420-2, 448-50, 580-8, 615- 

ghana 289 ; 1 1 iinil 290 ; a scribe poet 50-59-83 ; kamdli 373. 

291 ; Snlftku'Smuluk 348 ; Nawil’i’s Congregational Prayer — unbroken attendance 
Diwfins arranged 419; llistories of at 283. 

Tahinasj) 622; /Ar/vA/z’-o vAv;;- finished Countermark on coins 277, App. H, 

687; J'dukh- i- sa Id/Fn -i -a fag h a no x x v , x x v i , x x i x . 

701 ; — Kasan Imprint misleads 259; a Cross-ho7v, SirW. F. I’ayne-Gallwcy — archers’ 
(juestioned reading 266; marks 34 ; bow-sliot distances 140; what 

,, Per.sian MSS. in the I.O. Library, II. may apply to zarb-zan and tii/ang 

Fthe- - Kbw. 1 1 ijri 1 53 ; 11 usain Nisha- 667. 

piiri 288; Shah u Darnresh 290; a Cunningham, Maj.-Gen. Sir Alex, see Indian 
scribe-pf)et 293’; ‘ Araj and Reports on Arch. Survey. 

,, Turki MS. in B. M., C. Ricu — thcauthor Custom.s — Mu.sulman scruples about burial- 

of the App. A, v ; the .S7;rr/- places 246; the Champion’s-portion 53; 

hanl-ndma 289. circumambulalion of tombs 54, 285, 301- 

Catamites 26, 42-5-9, 278, 396 {cf. 174 n.). 5-6, 475, and of the sick 701 ; among.5t 

Cathay and the rray thither^ ed. Sir II. Yule combatants’ wives 22, 268 ; dipping 16 

(Hakluyt .Society vol. i, p. 20) — running- times in bathing 1 51 ; Icvirale marriage 23 ; 

sands 215. mourning rites 32, 246, 293; a nativity-feast 

Cauhiil (Kabul), ILm. Mount.stewart Flphin- 344; nine a mystic number see s.n. nine; 

stone — millet 21 5 ; ludas-tree 216; Indus anordcal of virtue 21 1 ; divining from sheep- 

ford {Nil-db) 378 ; “ Nangrahaur ” App. E, blade-bones 233 ; pillars of heads 232, i.a. 

xix. 573-6 ; rock-inscription 1 53 ; signsofsub- 

“ Chaghatal Castles ” 208. mi.s.sion 53, 232 3, 248; succession in 

Chaghatai families — ‘Ali-.sher Plawd'i a mem- Bengal 482-3 n. 5 ; unveiling a bride 37 ; 

her of one, Preface xxxi. 6*fbs from those marrying 43, 400 ; gifts by 

Chaghatai-Osmani-sches Worterbilch see Die- wives q.v. 

tionaries. Cyclopaedia of Archery see Kulliyatii r rdmi. 

This Cat. contains the Turkt MS. of thr Bukhara Compilation, oner ^wned l,v LcyJvn 
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Czar Vassili III — Babur’s embassy to, App. Q, 
Ixiii. 

Noticeable words: — C/tdi Ai 13; ch 
83, 298; chapiik, slash -face *'68 ; P. char- 
dara 80, 629 ; chanj^hdn fpolo) 26 ; P- 
chalma 624 ; H. chaukandi = Ar. ^hurfat 
and P. char-daya (?) 629-63 ; chdpkun 324 ; 
chiqar (exit) 44 ; yinka-chirha 61 6 ; chuhra- 
jitya 50, 227, App. H, xxvi-vii. 

D^ibisidn. Mir Zu’l-fiqar ‘Alf u’l-husaini {ptn- 
nanic Mubad) — Nanak founder of the Sikh 
religion 461 ; Radiyan sect 622 : [concern- 
ing the authorship of the book JRAS. 
H.B.’s art. g.7f.s.n.\ 

Darwesh-life soldiering abandoned for 262 ; 
return to 583. 

Dating by events ; — Battle of the Goat-leap 
16, Dispersion of Airzin 20, Battle of 
Kanbai 111-2 [ 7". A*, trs. 7/9] ; the dating 
of 935 Alt. 605, App. S. 

Defrernery C. — [ /. des Savans lbt7J], art. Les 
Ml' moires de Baber (P. c[c C.) 562. 

/dris a Samarrande, Madame Ujfalvy — 
(see fin. on pp. named); Bara-koh 5,6;* 
Samarkand 74-5 ; qard yighdeh (hard-wood 
elm) 81 ; paper-pulping mortars 81. 

De Sa(^y, A. L. Silvestre (N '■t. et Ex. 265, 2S5) 
— Husain Shaikh Timur 273 [cf. Daulat- 
shah (Browne) 538- 9) ; date of Hilali’s 
death 29u. 

Dialects of the Hindn-kush, Col. J. Biddulph 
— Khowarl 211 ; forms of “nine” ^^pp. 
E, xix. 

Dictionaries, Lexic(;n.s, Vocabularies: — \seenn. 
on pp. nained] ; 

,, of Antiquities, \V. W. Smith — clepsydra 
516 ; 

,, Arabic-English Lexicon, E. W. Lane — 
akhmail 336 ; 

,, Arabes, SnppUment aux DictiOfitiaires^ 
R. Dozy — bahri (a falcon) App. M, 
xlvi ; 

,, Bahdr-i-'‘ajam (Pers. Diet.), Rai Tik- 
chana Bahar — a ‘ ign of fear 232 ; the 
, Taftazanl Shaikhs of Islam 283 ; 

,, hnrhdn - i - qdti'‘ (Pers. Diet.), Muh. 
Husain b. Khalfa’uT - tabrizi — izdra 
(dado) 80 ; 

,, Cha^i^hatdi - osmanisches IVorterbuch, 
Shaikh Sulaiman Elfendi (ed. Kunos) 
— tunqitdr 464; quldn App. N, 1; 
sighnaq App. Q, Ixiv ; 

,, English - Persian, A. N. Wollaston — a 
rare meaning 648 ; 

,, Hindustani- English,D. Forbes — changed* 
name of an orange 511; “ needle-melt- • 
ing ” citron 513 ; great millet (maize?) 
514 ; names of days 516 ; gonginan ib,; 
,, Hindustani English, J. Taylor [ed. W. 
Hunter] — “ sang-tara ” and “ Cintra” 
App. O lii ; 


Dictionaries, Lexicons, Vocabularies [coft' 
tinned) : 

,, of Islam, J. P. Hughes-— turbans 15; 
eating of food 44 , ma^hab 463 ; the 
Eight Paradises 646 ; legal endowment 
701 ; 

,, Oriental Biographical, T. W. Beale \ed. 

Keene\ — Khw. Na.slr Tusi 79 ; 

,, of Oriental Quotations, C. Field — a 
common couplet 22 ; 

,, Persian-English,F. Steingass — 176,202, 
286, (metres) 514, 527, 630, qizi f bash 
643; 

,, Persico-Latinum Lexicon, 1. A. Vuller.« 
— shash par 160; Xra/ta 502 ,* gharau 
514 ; rad (whence Bddagdn) 622 ; 

,, Pushtu-English, H. J. Raverty — Multa- 
kund 211; 

,, Sang-ldkh (Turki-Persian), Muh. Mahdi 
Khan — described App. B, v ; khar- 
pala (the “ Qarshi birdie ”) ib. ; con- 
tains verses entered as by Babur 439 ; 

,, Sanscrit- Bengali- Engl i.sh, Haughton — a 
stork 499 ; gu la -prawn 502 ; 

,, of Towns (Majamadi l-bulddn), Yaqut 
— “ Akhsikis” 9, 10; 

,, Tun Orientaie, A. Pavet de Courteille 
■ — Babur's verses quoted 439, 526 ; a 
wag tail 501 ; a meaning 626 ; Babur’s 
.script App. Q, Ixiii ; 

,, Turki Vocabulaiy, R. B. Shaw' — kuk- 
burd (a game) 39; qiirugh, reserved 
land 81 ; aupchinlik, 4 horsc'-shoes and 
their nails 176 ; chciruq, brogues, and 
ehdpdn, long coal 187 ; qdlpdq, felt 
wide awake 258 ; gfish-hegi, a C'ourt 
official 278 ; shaghdival ib. 463 ; jirdn^ 
a deer 491 ; qin, scabbard 503 ; akhta- 
begi, master-gelder 53C ; bitljdr, a ren- 
dezvous etc. 592; — Part II J. Scully 
— qodan, water-hen 224 ; kiklik (caeca- 
bis, chikur) 496 ; 'aqqa, magpie 501 ; 
qirich, swift 501 ; buid, a plant 505 ; 
aindn - qard (perhaps maize) 504 ; 
airkdk-qumushy male-reed 514. 

Diseases and accidents :• — (a) Babur's saddle 
turns 1 17 ; sciatica 253^ ; boils 254, 657- 
60 ; dislocated wrist 409 - 13 - 20 ; tooth 
breaks 424; ear-ache 310,-601-8-15 ; fall 
of river bank 655 ; lall of tent 678 ; wound.s 
of head 150-167, — leg 167- 9, - arm-pit 
176; his illnesses: — unspecified (923) 365 ; 
catarrhal discharge A:) 446 -49- 51; 
fever (903 AH.) 88-9, (911) 247, (925) 399 
to 401 ; (934) 585-6-8, 603-4, (935) 619- 
20, (937) 702-3-5 ; (/i) Of others -.—child- 
birth 36 ; small -pox 48 ; “violent illness” 
45 ; frost bite 116, 311; cold 151; ulcerated 
hand 125; siphyli.s 279; pestilence 524 ; 
paralysis 620 ; malarial fever 4, 8 ; fever 
33, 246. 

Diversity of place-names through trs. see (e.g.) 
Qlzil = Surkh, Safed = Spin. 

Dividing line of the Afghans and Khurasan 200. 
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Divorces 267-8, 329. 

Diw&n-i Babur Padshdh^ [ed. Sir E. D. Ros^ 
— not Babur’s earliest collection 438-9,447; 
appears referred to 642 ; verses suiting his 
moods and deeds 604, 626-44, 705 ; verses 
of the Diwaii in the B.N. 526-75-84-89; 
the W&lidiyyah-risala and B.’s new ruler 
643 ; Elizabethan conceits 645 ; concerning 
the Rampur. MS. App. Q, (illustration); 
585; 635. 

Diw&n-i J^hwaj a Hafiz [ed. H. Brockhaus, trs. 
W. Clarke^ — a couplet 411. 

Diwan-i Nurit* d-din AbduW-rahman Jami — 
a quatrain plagiarized 257. 

Diwan-writers mentioned by Babur — Ain 289 ; 
Ahli 290; ‘Ali sher Nauuii (Pers. ) 272; 
Husain Bai-qara [lurki) 259 ; Kami 290 ; 
SaifI 288 ; Suhaili 277 ; Mahmud Barlas 
51 ; Mahmud Ali) an-shahi 46. 

Domestic animals — ass 144 ; buft'alo 2.31, 393, 
454, 490; camel : — khacharlAy 249, thva 
232-5, 240, 376-91 ; camels counted 391; 
flesh eaten 251 ;' cost of keep 489; gift of 
382;— cattle 150, 231-4-5 8, 333-96, 454; 
symbol of submission 232 ; — dog 144, 224 ; 
elephant s.n. Nat. Hist. : horse see s.n. ; 
mule 194, 338 ; sheep 50 -5, 71, 228, 234 - 
5-8-9, 249-50, 394; swine 211 ; yak 55, 
490 (here bahri-gfiti^s) App. M ; — fowls 82, 
213 : goo.se 82 ; pigeon 13, 2,59, 401. 

Domestic appliance.s - — china 80, 195, 407; 
festal ornament 304, App. I; drinking rups 
489, 298 and 552; fuel 223, 311 ; goat- 
skins 371, 421 ; gong 515 ; knife 44 ; lamp 
518; litter 254 and 401, 331 n. 3, 268; 
rope 509; spoon 44, 73 n. 1, 407, 509; 
table-cloth 44, 132 ; tooth-pick 407 ; torch 
213-34, 387-8, 518. 

Dreams — Babur’s 132, (attributed) l32 n. 2, 
App. D, xi ; another’s App. D, xii. 

Dress, articles of — bash-ayaq — sar-u-pil (head 
to foot) i.a. 159, 393 ; batliing-clolh { futa) 
275, 527 ; brogues Uhiiruq) 187 ; caps : — 
black lambskin {qarCi-quziburh) 258, ermine 
[as burk) 1 50, Mughul bnrh 15,179; viuftul 
or muftunluq Mttghiil burk 159 ; helm-cap 
[duwulgha burk) 167 ; — chiir-qab 304, 527 ; 
clasp [qulab] 156; girdle [tak-bund) 156, 
[biSbagh lit. waist-band) 298, {kamr-buud) 
642 ; cymar {khimdr) 561 ; coats and tunics; 
— qania 652, surtout [jiba) 303, 632, long 
coat {ekdpdfi) 187, sheep-skin coat {pos/ht) 
181 ; short tuin'e {nimeha) 652; tunic and 
coat {tun) 14, 51, 159, 166, 371, 400; 
clothes - in - wear [arftndq^ ar(mdq) 339 ; 
torque {tauq) 561; head- wear {bdshllq) 632; 
lung {dhoti) 519; rain -cloak {kiplng)3%9 \ 
feather tippet 496 ; turban 14, 33,101, 258 ; 
turban - aigrette 225, 325 ; wide - awake 
{qdipdq ) ; vest {kungldk) 171. 

Drums— nagaret 144, 155, 250, 337, 369, 628; 
of departure 235, morning 392, saddle 163- 


4 ; drumming sound [at the Running Sands] 
315 ; dismi.ssal of 595 ; tamboui -player 247. 

Durch Asien'stViisteUyS'ven Hedin — Karghana 
w'ind 9- 

Dynasties — Bahmani 482 ; Qilich 29 ; Tughluq 
45 1 . Shaibani’s destruction of 39 ; “ Mughul 
Dynasty” a misnomer in Hind 158 {see 
s.nn. Turk and Mughul). 

Noticeable words : — ddban, a difficult 
defile; dadd 157 {sec taghdi)’, Ar. dau)\ 
warp of a bow, App. C ; dim [ 7' root dc, 
tellin^^—'P. jcin, numberingl54 ',161, 468, 
Add. Note, P. 54. 

Ear-rings 510 {where add {in 1. S) an omitted 
passage entered in App. 0, Hr). 

Economic Products of India., Watts — date-plum 
210, fish-drug.s 226; oranges var. 512. 

Editors mentioned in /ctc— A. S. Beveridge, 

G. Humdyun-ndma, and Kac-simile of 

the Haidarabad Codex ; H. Brockhaus, 
Die Lieder des Hafir, E. G. Browne. 
Tazkirdt il sh~shu\ird (Memoirs of Poets), 
7'drikh-i-jguzida (Select Hi.-.toiy) ; C. M. 
Frrchn, ShajaratdTurk (Genealogical Tree 
of the Turk) ; N. I. IlminsUi, Baber -ndma 
(Kasan Imprint) ; I. Kunos, .Shaikh Sulai- 
man Vocabulary ; D. C. Phillott, 

Tazkirdt-i Tahmdsp ; K. 1). Ross, Babur s 
Dhvdn (Rampur MS.), and Three Turk! 
MSS. from Kashghar ; C. Schafer, Siyasat- 
iidma ; R. C. Temple, Peter Af unday's 
I'ravcls ; ¥. Veliaminof-Zernov, Abushqa ; 

H. Vule, VVocKl'.syt^/o7/cj-. 

EinbHkke in den Farghana Thai— A, I. v. 
Middendorf — winds 9. 

Elphin.'^tone, Hon. M. — In’s ('odex see s.n. 
Bdbnr-navta. 

Embas.sy from Babur to M(xscoa\ App. Q, Ixiii. 

Embassy to limnr, Ruv Gonsalv(.^> di Clavigo 
{trs. Sir C. J/ar/7/<rw) — I lindustan the 
Less 46 ; kneeling in greeting 54 ; Samar- 
kand 74-5-8 ; Kesh 83. 

Encychpirdia Britannica — range of tempera- 
ture 204 ; Faridu’d-dln 27 1 ; rhino- 

horns 408 ; maize when fir>.l in Asia 509. 

Encyclopedia of Isldm — Rene Basset’s art. 
Al-busiri 620. 

Erskine William — Preface xxxiii. xliii-iv-vifi- 
ix, Cap. IV’^, [see Memoirs of Baber and 
Histofy of lndia\ 

Essays., Lord Bacon — Ism3,‘il SafawVs per- 
sonal beauty 441. 

Etiquette and dcconim — well-mannered 45, 
271-3-6, 303 ; knees not crossed 33 ; feet 
hidden 34 ; deference to elders 303 ; episto- 
lary ^32; farewell 330; — -Interview*: — 
kneeling 61-9, 301, 408; looking one 
antfUier in the eyes (/.«.) 54, 64 ; embrace 
t60 ; — Meeting* : — The Khans with Babur 
54, 159, 169 ; the two Khans 160 ; Timuriya 


i?55 


where, in n. 3, for f. 183^ and f. 764 b read f, ,103^ and f. 264 . 
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reception 59 ; Babur and the BaT - qara 
Mirzas 297-8-9, and cider Bcgims 301-97 ; 
his reception of Khusrau Shah 193, Daulat 
Khan 459, Nasrat Shah’s envoy 640-1. 

Exemplars of Balnir — Preface, Cap. I. 

Expedition scientifiqite Fran^aise, ( '. E. U jfalvy 
— yighach {measure) 4 ; Aush (Dsh) 5 ; Bara- 
koh 5 : Babur's serviceable “ Farsi-gm ” 7 ; 
misreading (?) App. A, ii ; distances near old 
Akh.si ih. V ; Samarkand 74 ; Al)-burdanl52, 

Explorations i7i Tiirkis/an, R. Piimp>elly— Aq- 
, bura-rud [Huntingdon's art.) 5 ; Akhsi 
App. A, i, V. 

Fair at Sakhi-sarwar., Michael Macauliffe — 
238. 

Famous Monuments of Central 7«<af/‘rt,Sir Lcpel 
H. Griffin — Guallar 605. 

Fan-valley.^ W. R. Rickmers — \JKGS. 1907\, 
Sara-truj-daban 1 29 ; Ah burdan 152. 

Farhang-i-azjari [ IH} ki- Pers. Di(t.\ nihilam 
explained 45. 

Faufia of British India, Oates and Blanfc»rd — 
flying-.squiriel and snow -cock 213 nn. 5, 6, 

7 ; various birds 495, 497, .501 . 

FestivaKs — Babur's Ramzan rule 584 ; Id-i-fitr 
66, 235, 311, 351, 410, 584, 683, 689; 
Id-i-qurh-an 154 ; Nu-roz236 ; approxima- 
tion of Nu-roz and Id-i-fitr 236. 

Fifth-share [Khaius] 324. 

Five-dny.s’ World 50, 128,328. 

Flora Indica, W. Roxburgh — spikenard 392 ; 
niahtnua 505 ; gidar 508 ; chi run ji ih. > 

kiurd 514. 

“ Florio Beg Bcnei'oii'", Secretary to a 
Russian Missit»n, Preface xliv. 

Folk-lore — test of a dead woman’s virtue 212; 
blizzard-raising spring 219; “commerce 
wuth the .Spheres’’ 275; eye-bewitchment 
664 ; omen as to sex of an unborn babe 
App. L ; succession customs 482. 

Food {ex. birds and fruits) — bread 148 {cf. 
A.N. trs. i, III for spiced bread, also 
Memoirs p. Ill n.)\ brochettes {kahab) 
148, 415; betel 440; camel-flesh 493; 
carrots 542 ; cheese 394 ; meat cold 411; 
date-palm cheese 508 ; dried meat 542 ; 
fritters 54l ; haggis 506 ; hare 542 ; honey 
203, 409, 440 ; lotus .seed 660 ; mango pre- 
serve 440; millet porridge 181; pistachio 
nuts 508 (cf. s.n. Nat. Hist.). 

A Frontier Campaign, Lord Fincastle — khohr 
— shahr 367 ; Katgola and Panj-kura 374. 

Frontier-posts 213. 

Games and amusements — acrobats 635 ; cards 
584 ; che'ss 38, 275-84-87 ; dancing 276- 
99, 303 ; dancing-girls 522, 634 ; dice 16, 
275-8 ; draughts 16, 278 ; feats of archery 
q.7). ; fights of cocks 259, rams 259, ele- ^ 
phants 631, camels 631; improvisation and 
iccitation of verse 16, 26, Preface xxx ; 
kuk-hurd 39 ; leap-frog 26 ; pigeon-flying 
13, 259 ; polo {chaughdn) 26 ; wrestling 
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292, 660-83, Index I. s. nn. Dost-i-ySsIn, 
Sadiq ; hawking and fowling see s.n. 

Gardens — Andijan ; — Char-bagh 29, Hafi? 
Beg’s 108, Birds’ 168, Aush 5, Asfara 7, 
Kasiin 10; Tashkint : — Haidar Kuktil- 
dash’s54, IV)plarl45, 146; Sannarkand: 
— Heart-expanding 78, 82, New 62, 138, 
North, Paradise, Plane-tree 78, Plain’s 92, 
Porcelain, World - picture 78, Darwesh 
Tarkhan’s 80, 81 ; Kabul : — Almshouse 
315, Avenue 647, Babur’s Burial-garden 
709 -w illustrations, Char bagh 249-51-54 
346-97-98, 416-7- 8. Haidar 7dgi's\m, 
401, KhaMfa’s 315, Little 198, I'aradisc 
315 6-7, Plane-tree 401 , 418, Private 346— 
97, Rendezvous (?) 346, Violet 395, 415-7 ; 
Koh-daman:- Lstalif 216-7, 398, 4l6, 
New Year’s 246, Royal 418 ; Ning-nahar ; 
— 447, Adina[)ur 207 and n. 5, Char-bagh, 
Fi<lelify 207 n. 5, 208, 394, 409, 4l4 21- 
22. 443-7 ; (^)ara-tu 395 ; Herat ‘Ali- 
.sher’s 305, Alarigold, 7’own, White 306, 
Raven’s 134, 306; Hindustan; — Safa 
(purilv) 381, 665, (Agra), (di.ar ■ bagli, 
I'ighf -paradises 531-3 7, 543-4, 548,616- 
34 86, Gold-scattering 640-41, 689 n. 3, 
*708. Garden of Rest 709, (Dulpur) Char- 
bagh 603 6 15, Lotus 639, (on the Gagar) 
465, (Slkrl 581-4, (Gualiar) 607 -10-12- 
13 14. 

Gardening see “ Indian ” and “ Manual ”. 

The Gate Lordship in 24 ; Babur’s 26, 32 ; 
the place of judgment 24, 197, 259 ; Ciate- 
h()use43; betwccn-lhe-doors 24, 100, 133; 
waiting in 277 ; gate- ward post 166. 

Cates of India, .Sir T. H. Holdich — a Central 
Asian claim to Greek descent 22 ; head- 
waters in Koh-i-baha 216 ; a route 310. 

Gazetteers : — [see nn. on pp. named) ; 

,, of India fed. 1908-9] — Observatories 79; 
Nil - ah 206 ; Gur - khattri 230 ; Pir 
Kanu 238 ; Sawatl 378 ; Parhala 387 ; 
Nagarahara App. E, xvii, xx(Bellew); 
the Gagar (Kakar, Ghagghar) 465 ; 
Bagar 573 ; Chanda war, Chandw§,r 
581-9, 643 ; Lnkhnur 582 ; Sarw^n 
587 ; Sikandra Rao ib . ; Gu§.liar 605, 
610, 611; Parsarur 684 ; — Gujiir 250 ; 
Kakar 386 ; LuhanI (var.) 455 ; Mun* 
dahir 700 ; — brackish str 'ams 384 ; a 
ruined range 486 ; a hunting-ground 
(Bari) 509 ; JCina(h)pur =Junpur 676 ; 
— tree squirrel 492 ; frogs 503 ; ydk 
App. M, xlvii. 

,, District Gs. of India: — Allahabad, (H.G. 
Neville), 653 ; ‘Azamgarh, ( ,, ), 680 ; 
Ballia, ( ,, ), 664, 667; Etawa, (Drake- 
Brockmann), 644 nn. 2, 6 ; P'athpur, 
(H. G. Neville), 651; Fyzabad, ( ) 
656, App. U ; Ghazipur, (Drake - 
Brockmann), 658 ; Gualiar, C. E. 
Luard, 590-4-7, 605-9, 610-12-13- 
14 ; Gurgaon, (F. Cunningham), 578- 
80 ; Jihlam, ( ,, ), 452, 461 ; Mainpuri, 
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(E. R. Neave), 643-4 ; Rawalpindi, 
(F. A. Robertson), 452 ; Saran, (L. L. 

S- O’Malley), 664 ; Shaliabad (D. B. 
Allen), 664; Siiltanpjur, (II.G. Neville), 
683 ; Ulwar, Alwar (F, W. P*owlett), 
557-8. 

Gazetteers of the Province of Oude, App. T, 
Ixxv, Ixxvi. 

,, of the Turkistan Region, Col. L. P’. 
Kostenko — Farghina : — passes 2 ; 
fruits 3 ; cooking recipe 4 ; fever 4 ; 
running-waters 5 ; Aq-bura-rud 5 ; 
Khujand 7, 8; Mogul tau 8; Sang- 
ferryl 76 ; — Samarkand :--74 ; extent 
of town 75, 145 ; Kohik-su 76 ; paper- 
making 8) ; Ab biirdan 15; three 
passes 83, 90, 1 29 ; Lake Iskandar 1 29; 
— distanc es 4, 6, 75, 84 ; ravines App. 
A, ii ; various /d. v ; rapid riding 25 ; 
kvk-hura 37 ; Sarts and their tongues 
6, 7 ; Central Asian claim to Greek 
descent 22. 

Geographies Ahu’l-feda [trs. Reinaud ^ — land 
cultivated by the Zar-afshan (Kohik) 76; 
Nasir Tusi 79 ; names of QarshI 84. 

Geography and History of Hengaf H. Bloch- 
mann — Habshi succession-customs 452. 

,, of the Qandahar Inscription, T. Bcames 
[JKAS. 1S98J — revision incomplete 
App. T. xxxiv. 

,, Oriental {Ashkdlu l-hilacf] Ibn Hauqal, 
[/rr. Oi(se/ey \ — absorption of the Sir 3; 

“ Banakas ” 9 ; Akhsl Apj). A, ii, iii ; 
Kohik irrigation 76; Samarkand Gates 
77 ; 0‘^rshi names 84, 

Geographical unit, [inllage and its cultivated 
land\ 3. 

Geschichte von schonen Redeminste Persiens, 
Freiherr v. Hammer - Purgstall — Hilali 
290 ; Shah it Danvesh 290 ; Sam Mirza’s 
jeer 648, 

Ghiyasu' Idughilt ( Pers. Diet. ),Muh. Ghiyiisu’d- 
din Rampttri — yfcrrr//- peach 504. 

Ghulam - i - muhammad {collaborator with 
Raverty — Nijr-au213; Nil-ab206; Babur’s 
frontier-posts 213 ; a route 208, 

Gibb, E. J, Wilkinson, Memorial Trust — 
Preface xlvii. 

Glossary of 'Perms, H, H. Wikson — ser (r/r)- 
measure 517 ; /'rt;/c7<^-mcasurc 630. 

I'he Golden Bough, T. G. Frazer — a succession 
custom 482. 

Gosivara Inscription, Kittoe and Kielhorn 
\^I.A. 1S8S\ — App. E, xviii-ix, xxii. 

Grant, Mr. Ogilvie — his help App. B, vii. 

Great Diamonds of the Worhf E. W, Streeter 
- — its Koh-i nur account incomplete 477. 

Greek descent, 22, 341. 

Guest-begs 141, 227. 

Gul-badan Begim {Lady Rosebody) see H.N. 

Gulisfdn, Sa‘dl \trs. Eastwick ] — quoted 42, 
152-8, 190, 313. 

1 For “H.S. ii”rc»<i H. 


Guhir-i- Bihar, Ajodhya Prasad — rulers in 
Tirhut and Darbanga App. P, Ivii ; varied 
by Sir G, A. Grierson (/. A. 1885) ib. n. 1. 

Noticeable words ; — P. gosha, how-tip 
and notch App. C ; P. gosha-gir, an archer’s 
repairing-tool 160 6, App. C, = chafras 
arrd kaiddng ; P. ghunchachi 17. 

LfabibiC s-siyar, Khwand-amir— -[.rcc nn, on pp. 
named\', relations with the Bdbur-ndma 
57,127, 256, 328 ; value- a.s a source 70, 348, 
426 ; not used for I'he Memoirs 347 ; used 
by Babur 11, 256-91 ; completion of 687 ; 
—Kinsmen of Babur 13,« 18, 34-5, 46-8, 
50,61, 90, 111, 127 Babur 29, 147. 184, 
297, 354-7, 432-7, 704 ; — various ptr.sons 
25, 38, 47, 50-4-8, 72, 98, 111, 128, 249, 
396; [Bib bud] 227 and App. H. xxvi, 
579, 621 ; varia 133, 244-96, 327-8-9, 463 
(;/. where read 'I'ajuarisk). 469, 617-22 ; — 
Herat 30.5; ('hfu-shan)l>a 71 ; 66 ; 

Nizami 85 [where in n. read 1. 2), H.S. iii, 
44^ 167. 

//aft Iqlim, Amin .-Vh mad Rad — celebrities of 

■Cliirkh2l7. 

Hand-book to Dihh, H, J. Keene — places 
visited by Bahur 475. 

,, to Bengal, Mutia 3 ''s — observatories 79 ; 
Dihh 475, 704. 

,, to the Panj-ab, Murray’s — Qandahar In- 
scription App. J, xxxiii. 

Hawking and fowling — experts in 31-8, 40-5, 
67, 270-3-6 ; birds with dogs 224 ; a stor\' 
254 ; lost hawk 394 ; Bahur's gift of a 
gosliawk {qd> chlgha) 385 ; Ahmad Miran- 
shdhf and goshawks 34, Add. N(4e, B 34. 

Herat’s high .standard of proficiency 28>3, The- 
face XXX ; vee Index II. 

Herat, On the city of Col C. E. Vule[AL9i9. 
/6\97;| -280, 305-6. 

,, B. de Mevnard (J. A. xvi) — 257, 305- 
6-7, 326. 

Hidayat, Burhanu’d-din ‘Ali QlUeh {trs. C. 
//amilton) — its author’s birth-place 7, 76 ; 
held in honour 76 ; his descendant 29 ; 
Khams, the Fifth 324. 

Hidayatn' r - rAml (The Archer’s Guide), 
Amlnu’d-din (T. O. MS. 2768) — mnvak 
\42 ; gosha-gir App. C. viii ; (</■ AQR. 
/9I1, H.Bdsart. Oriental Cross-bo7os). 

High Tartary, R. Shaw — tanga, {coin) .App. 
P, Ivii. 

Hindii-shah! rulers in Kabul 200. 

Hindustani uses of “Khurasan ’’ 202 and other 
words 455-88-91- 92-99 {where for yak- 
rang read bak-d/ng) ; pronunciation 380, 

484. 

PIink.s, Mr. A. E. {R.G.S.), estimate of di- 
tance from Kishm to Qandahar 621. 

Histoire de Chingiz A'han, F. Pt^is de la 
Croix, the elder— rGuk-sarai 63, Ascension 
Stone 77, 

S. iii — also on p. 244. 
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Histoire du Khanat de IChokand^ L. Cahun — 
Farghana winds 9. 

,, du Khanat de Khokand^ Gen. V. R. 
Nalivkine — Sarts 6 ; Akhsi App. A, i, 
iv, V ; tradition of Babur’s abandoned 
child 358. 

,, cU Timur Beg, F. P^tis de la Croix, the 
younger — Samarkand Gates and walls 
77 {see Zafar-ndma). 

Historical Sketches, Col. Mark Wilks — wulsa 
(flight en masse) 486 7 {where for ‘ ‘ iilwash ” 
read iilwan) ; Add. Notes, P. 487. 

Histories : — {see nn. on pp, named). 

,, of Bukhara, A, Vambt^ry — descent of 
chiefs 244. 

,, of Gujrat, E. C. Bayley trs. see Mirdt. 

,, of India, Elliott and Dowson — Tarkl»ans 
31 {where add {n. 4) references ^ol. i, 
300, 320-1 , 498) ; Farmulis 456, 675 ; 
Bugials 452 ; varia 274, 440-77, 652-- 
9, 693; places 191, 219, 457, 582, 
699 ; earthquake 247 ; ivllan = Shaikh 
457 ; a B. N. source 348, 428-39, 621 ; 
The Malfuzdt-i-timuri 653 ; supers- 
session of B.’s sons proposed 703. 

,, of India, Baber, W, Erskine — 148-94, 
247, 332-8, 343-6, 361, 440-78, 520- 
2, 562, 651, 702; gunpowder 369; 
coins and Revenue List 446-78, 520- 
22, 627, App. 1\ Iv ; value of the 
book 428. 

,, of Musical Sounds, C. Cams- Wilson — 
215. 

,, of Ottoman Poetry, E. J- Gibbs — double 
meaning in composition App. Q, Ixiv. 

Hobsoft-Johson, Sir 11. Yule {ed. Crookes) — 
{see nn. on pp. named), Byde {Tar.) Horse 
470 ; the Koh-i-nur 477 ; black-buck 491 ; 
gynee-cow 492 ; partridge cries 496 ; rock 
-pigeon (baghri-qara ?) 498 ; coucal 500 ; 
koel 501 ; mango 503 ; plantain 504 ; 
“mohwa” 505; kishmish 505; jambu 
506 ; jack -fruit 506 ; toddy 509 ; an orange 
511 ; shoe-flower 513 ; ghurry (clep.sydra) 
516; ser (measure) 517 ; “bowly” (baoli) 
533; “ talookdar ” 621 ; “ cuscuss ’’-gra.ss 
631 ; “nioonaul” (inonal) App. N, xlix ; 
“cHoki” App. V, Ixxxi. 

Holy War — against Kafiristan 46 ; Babur’s 
against Sanga 547 et seq. and Chandiri 589 ; 
references to 579-83, 637. 

Horse-accoutrement — Mughul 160 ; mail 140- 
67, 380 ; saddle-bags 338. 

Horses — tipuchdqs ; — a breeder of 38 ; men- 
tioned 235, 303 and 336 (grey), 383 
(almond-coloured), 401, captured at Qan- 
dahar 338 ; — Kabul horse-trade 202 ; horses 
bred for sale 235 ; how fed in a siege 145 ; 
eaten on a journey 148 ; swim the Zar- 
afshan in mail 140 ; in snow 253, 308-11 ; 
single-file in snow 314 ; women’s use of 
during a battle 268 ; murrians 31 ; aban- 
doned 239, 379 ; invalided to Kabul 376-8 ; 
trodden down by elephants 457 ; restorative 
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treatment 666 ; — tribute in 228, etc. ; raided 
by Babur 313 ; galloping-ground for 222 ; 
steps counted to estimate a distance 666 — 
qush-dt, a change -horse led by a rider 453 ; 
corn and grass for 186, 221-2-3, 238; 311, 
394 ; unfit grass 222 ; anatomical similarity 
with the rhinoceros 490. 

Hot-bath, hammdn — Samarkand 78, Akhsi 
173, Kabul 346, Babur finds none in Hin- 
dustan 518, constructs in Agra, 532, 634, 
in Diilpiir 614, 639. 

Households and families — various 32, 123, 
125-9, 141 ; Babur’s sent to him 71-2, 
151-3; (B.’s) 184, 306; marching for 
Kabul 189, 191-7 ; Mughuls’ come to B.’s 
army 192-^ ; B. safeguards 199, 460-1 ; 
driven like sheep 242 (2) ; Bal-qaras desert 
327 ; Shaibani anxious about 135, 343; 
B.’s come to Hind 645-6, 650-7-8, 665- 
75-89 ; his wives ^and children 711-4. 

Houses — high 22t, windowed 201 ; in Chandiri 
597 ; in Gualiar 608. 

Huma, a fabulous bird 26. 

Hunting; — circle (y/V^a) 1 14, 325, 424-50, 
657 ; Babur’s hunting 296, 602, 707. 

Hnmdyun-ndma, Bayazid Biyat — a com- 
manded book 691. 

Humdyun-ndma, Gul-badan Begim — {trs. and 
ed.A. S. Bereridge) — [seenn. onpp. named ~\ ; 
Adik SI. 23 ; a betrothal 48 ; Khan-zada 
147; Mah-chuchuk 199, 342; Apaq B. 
301 ; Mahdi Khw. 381, 688, 703-4, 579; 
‘Asa.s (1) 387, (2) 552 ; Mama Atun 148, 
407 ; various men 408 and 640, 526 ; a 
beglm’s manly pursuits 263 ; Mahim B. 344, 
686; Mlrza Khan 433 {where, 1. 2 fr. ft. 
read grand- ‘ ‘ mother ” ) ; Babur’s .sons 436, 
App. J, XXXV, 619, App. L, xliii, 545; 
B.’s daughters 441, 522, 708, 713 ; Babur’s 
wounds 167, 524, 616, 630 ; his .self-devo- 
tion 701, (illustration 702, Preface xxxii ; 
his death 708-9 ; removal of body to Kabul 
709; — references to the H.N. 347, 689, 
691-4, Pref. xxviii ; its Biographical App. 
13, 705, 711. 

Ibn Batuta see Travels. 

,, flaiiqal see Geography. 

Illustrated London News — fortress gun and 
stone ammunition 595 ; rafts 673. 

Indian Eras, Sir Alex. Cunningham — inter- 
calary months 515 ; discrepant dates App. 
S, Ixxi. 

Indian Forest Trees, D. Brandis — \,see nn. on 
pp. named\ date-plum 210 ; cypress 222 ; 
weeping-willow App. I, xxxii ; “ mohwa ” 
505 ; bullace-plum 507 ; orange -like fruits 
510; ebony-tree 585. 

Indian Hand-book of Gardening, G. T. F. 
Speede — (jujube) 203 ; amluk (date- 
plum) 210 ; sambal (spikenard) 392 ; 
“ keeras ” (cherry) 501 ; kamrak {averrhoa 
earambola) 506; sang-idra (orange) 511-; 
under-ground jack-fruit App. O, lii. 
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Inscriptions — Babur’s at Ab-burdan 152, Bad- 
i-pich pass 343, Qandahar App. T ; — on 
Ajodhya Mosque App. U ; on B. ’s tomb 
710. 

Inscriptions de Caboitl, J. Darmesteter \,J.A. 
18881— in Babur’s Burial-garden 710. 

Intercession— Babur’s, through Ahrarl 620, 
through Imam ‘AH, 702. 

“ Islam ” 's foes killed 370 ; its army 564. 

Ivory 489. 

Jogis — at Gur-khattri 230. 

Journal of Travel . Griffiths — red apple 507; 
cicada s. of Ghazni App. N, 1. 

Journey from Bengal to England^ G. Forster 
— division of climates 229 [where for 
“ jyavels" read Journey). 

Journey to the Sources of the OxttSy J. Wood 
[ed. Yule) — Kabul 199; Running-sands 
201, 215 ; Hindu-kush passes ( Yule's In- 
troduction) 204 ; dun sheep 224 ; Nagara- 
liara regions App. E, xxiii. 

Journeys in Biluchistan, Afghanistan and the 
Panj-ab, E. Masson — [see nn. on pp. 
named), Kabul 199, 200, 201, (fruits) 203- 
4; Shil)r 215; Panjhlr 205; Nil-ab (in 
Ghur-bund) 216 ; Adinapur 207 ; Chagha* 
tai castles 208 ; a meaning of “ Lam ” 210 ; 
Running - sands 215; Judas-tree 216; — 
places 405, 412-17 -45, 647 ; routes 231, 
417 ; sign of submission 232 ; Nagarahara 
App. E, xvii ; “ Babur Padshah’s stone- 
heap ” (cairn) 416 ; Preface p. xxxviii. 

Journey to India 07>cr land, A. Conolly — KM>ul 
199 ; rawaj (rhubarb) 203. 

Kabul see “ Cabool ” and “ Caubul ”. 

“Kafir” — uses of the word 481-3; 518,577. 

Kafirs of the Ilindti-kush, Robertson — their 
wines 212, 

Kaiser Akbar, Count F. v. Noer [trs. A. S. 
Be7)€ridye)—hi\7mcQ reform 282. 

Kehr, Dr, G. J. [scribe of the Pet, F. O. School 
Codex of the ‘ ‘ Bukhhrli B&bur-ndma ’ ’] sec 
Wdgi '‘-ndma-i- pddsh&hi. 

The Khamsatin (Two Quintets) — a reader of 
15 ; imitated 288. 

Khazlnatu' l-ajiyd [Treasury of Saints], Ghu- 
lam-i-sarwar — KhwajakI Khw. 67; Mir 
Sayyid ‘All Hamaddni s grave 211 ; Pir 
Kanii 238; Jalalu’d-dln Purdnt 306; 
Sharafu’d-din Muniri 666. 

Khutba — read disloyally 52, 328 ; Babur’s 
compact 354-6 ; read in Dihli for him 476. 

The (Koh-i-nur) diamond 477, 702, 

Klaproth Jules — Preface xxxix, xlvii ; [see 
Archiv and Mhnoires relatifs etc.\ 

Kulliyatu' r-rdmi (Cyclopaedia of Archery), 
Muh. Budha’I — nawak 142; gosha-gir 
App. C, viii ; [cf. Oriental Cross -bow* ^ 
H,B. AQR.1911). 

Noticeable words : — khachar 74, 249 ; 
khdk - bila (leap - frog) 26 ; Khdn-dlfda ; 


kisdk (old person) 66 ; kim (yeast) 423 ; 
klylk 6, 8, 10, 224, 491 ; khimdr — cymar 
(scarf) 561 ; kuildk syn. kungldk (pull- 
over vest, jersey) 171-5 ; kukburd see 
aughldqchl ; kur-khdna ; Qarshi =»= Ar. gofr 
84 ; kurush, looking in the eyes, inter- 
viewing i.a. 54, 64, 640 [cf. quehush, em- 
bracing) ; kusaru\}1 369 ; kUsklug 250. 

La Grande inscription de Qandahar, J. Darm- 
esteter [JAS. 1890), App, J, xxxiii-iv. 

Lahor to Yarkand, Hume and Henderson — 
yak App. M, xlvii, 

Laidlaw [JASB 18IB) — nasal utterance 
App. E. 

Lane’s Lexicon see Dictionaries, 

Langl^s art. Babour Preface xlv. 

Law (Muhammad’s) — on blood - vengeance 
194, 251-8 ; ShaibanI’s disregard of 329 ; 
Husain Bdy-qard' s regard for 258 ; Babur’s 
orthodox observance shown e.g. 25, 44, 
111, 262, 370-7, 483, 547-51-74-89-96, 
and in the Mubin and Walidiyyah-risdla 
g.v. ; his orthodox reputation [epitaph) 711 ; 
his observance as to intoxicants 302, beyond 
his 23rd year 299, 302-3-4 ; his return to 
obedience (933) in 44th year 551- 5 ; re- 
ferred to 203 [verse) 645-7-8 ; his breaches 
of I^aw : — against types of verse 447, re- 
pented 448 ; against wine, see s.n. Wine. 

Les Mosqu^es de Samarcande, Pet. Archeol. S. 
-74-8-7. 

Les six voyages en 1 urguie, en Perse, et aux 
hides, Jean Baptiste le Tavernier — the coin 
casbeke, ktpki 296. 

Letters of Lady Mary IV Montagne — lovers’ 
marks 16. 

Letters — N a wa ’ i ' s i m itation of Jam! ’ s collection 
271 ; Babur keeps a letter of 910 to 935 ah. 
190 ; his royal-letters ( farmCin) 463-4, 526, 
617 [with autograph marginal couplet), 
others [khatt) 331-2 ; to Khw. Kalan 411 
[with autograph couplet), 603 n. 3, 627, and 
[reprodiicea) 645 ; to Humayun [reproduced) 
624 ; to Kamran 645-6, Preface xxxv, xliii ; 
to Mahim 374, 541 ; Letters-of- victory ■ 
Kabul 319, Bajaur 371, Hisar-flruza 466, 
Kanwa 559-74, 580. ‘ 

Levirate marriage 23, 267. 

Levy on stipendiaries 617. 

Lexicon Persico-Latinum, I. A. Vullers see 
Dictionarie.s. 

Leyden John — tentative trs. of the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface xlvii-viii-ix, Iviii. 

Life and Letters of Ogier G. de Busbecq [trs. 
Forster Cs* Danief\ — explains “Sulfanlm” 
29. 

Kinde des Rajas, L. Rousselet — Gualiar 605. 

Linguistic Swvey of India, SirG. A. Grierson 
— forms of “nine ” App. E, xviii. 

Loess 3, 30, App. A, ii. 

Looting of assigned individuals 328. 

Lord [JASB 1838] — Ghur bund 205; Running- 
sands 215. 
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“ Lords of the Elephant ” 563-73. 

Lordship in the Gate see Gate. 

Lotophagi, a fruit they ate 210; quoted 42. 

Lover’s-marks 16, Add. Note, P. 16. 

Lubbui' t -taw drikh^ Yahya Kazivinl — an early 
(brief) source 349 ; dates the battle of 
Ghaj-davan 361. 

Noticeable words: — l&m (fort) 210; 
likh^ luja^ lukha (a bird) 498, App. N, 
xlvii. 

Ma^dsir-i-rahimi (a Life of ‘Abdu’r-rahim 
Mir7a q.v.)^ ‘Abdu’l-baqi Nahavandi — 
Babur’s wife Salha 7 13. 

Ma'dsirul - *^t(inrd, Shah - navaz - Khan — 
Mu‘azzam-nagar — Din-kot 206. 

McGregor, Col. H . G.— meaning of ti/ng- 
rahar"' and ttifugfiiha) streams, 

App. E, xix. 

Magic — rain making with th( jadc-stonc {yada- 
tds/t) 27, 67, 654 , the stone used to ensure 
victory 623 : Bfibur’s tali.sman to stop rain 
423. 

Arajdlis-i-nafd is^ ‘All ■ slier JVazvdi — mentions 
‘Abdu’l-lali Barlds 51. 

Making of a Front ie>\ A. G. A. Durand— 
Greek descent 22. 

MalfUzdt -i-iimiiri Crimur’s Turki Annals) — 
not discredited by no-mention in the mu- 
tilated B.N. 653 ; \'unas Khan and the 
book I’refacc xxix ; an incentive to Babur 
XXX, perhaps also at xxxii ; their accept- 
ance in a Persian translation by Shah-jahan 
xlvi. ‘ 

Mammals of India, T. E. Jerdon — hog-deer 
491. ■ 

Manners and customs of the modern Egyptians, 
E. W. T^ane — drinkables 298. 

Manual of Gardening, fkrminger — cherries 
203, kanuak fruit 506; an orange 511; 
sadd-fal 512. 

Manufactures of Samarkand, cranioisy and 
paper 81, 305. 

Marmion {Scot f s Notes to), wild gee.se checked 
in flight 214, 

Marriage, compelled 386, leviratc 23, 267, 
legitimate 269 ; illegal 329. 

The ^lAr.rz?/m7“of Jalalu’d-din Ruml{trs. E. H. 
Whinfield)—iQ. 2 idi by ‘Umar Shaikh 15, 
Preface xxx. 

Materials for the Histo>y of India, Nassau 
Lees — amongst the sources for filling out 
Babur-nama gaps 428. 

Mafia'’ s-sa' dai n, ‘Abdu’r-razzak (A^. et Ex. 
xm) — Timurid .suzerainty acknowledged in 
Dihli [in 814-1411] 459. 


Meal-hours — big breakfast 389 ; nooning 
614 861. 

Mea.sure.s — Linear ; — ailik (finger - breadth) 
489, 630 : arghamchi (rope) 614 ; arrow’s- 
flight {i.a. bow -shot), i.a. 8, 640 ; from 
gale- ward to Gate 316; gaz 611 n. 3; 
kuroh i.a. 76 ; qadam (step, pace) 75, 630, 
(of a horse) 666 ; qdri 7, 208 9, 489, 550, 
611- 29 -30-31 ; qdrish (incli) 489 ; quldch 
406 93 ; shari 76, 200; spear’s length 
196, 377, 474; tandb (rope) 630; tutdm 
(hand-breadth) 630 ; yfi^’-hdch (Prs. trs. far- 
sang) 4, 7, 9, 10, 25,' SS, 76, 82-3-4, 99, 
138, ^208-17-18, 323, App. A, v n. 1 ;~ 
Time: — Hindustan divisions of the year 
515 to 517; boiling of milk 175, 237;— 
Weight ; 263, 276; rndn 699; 

mi.sqal 421-77, 632; lati MI n. 6, 517; 
task (stone, silver & gold) 632 ; Kabul 
sir {ser) 632, 546 ; Taljle of weights of 
Hind 517 -8 ; tdla 517 -41 ; — ass - load 
{kha/7t>ar) 228, 338-9, 374; — Numeration 
(Indian) 5^8 ; Capacity: — x mills water- 
power /.rt. 208, 216, 462-5, 581 ; (coins l)y 
the) quiverful 632. 

Medical and surgical remedies : — dried plums 
{prunes) 82 ; water dropped from cotton 
89; trepanning 106 9; seton, bandage 
{yi/diz) 169; jiuwder for bone - growing 
169; water-melon and narcissus 246, 399, 
401; ro.se-water ( //?/-(7/') 400 ; antidotes to 
poison 511, 543 ; tonic piowders 606 ; opium 
608, 661 ; quicksilver 618 ; pepper-steam- 
ing 657, 660. 

Medunml geography and history of Central and 
IVcstei n Asia, E. Brelschneider — Almaligh 
and other old tiiwn.s 2 ; .Simlz-kint [Fat- 
zdllaoeX a name of Samarkand 75 ; Nuydn 
explained 131, 

AFmoircs relatifs a PAsie [ii, 134), J. Klaproth 
— its valuable extracts from the Bukhara 
Compilation, Preface, Cap. Ill, Part III ; 
Babur’s letter to Kamran, App, J, xxxv, 
{see Arehic's). 

Memory, retentive, 290. 

Mei-z> Oasis, O’ Donovan— Radagan 622. 

Metamorphoses, Ovid- -.Scorpio and Libra 623. 

Migration enforced — of Mughfilsof the Horde 
20, 3.50 -1 ; of Tramontane tribes 202 70, 
322 ; of villagers to Bajaur 375, and planned 
to Sialkot. 

Military : — Armies, size of : — Mahmud 
(Ghazni) 479; Shihabu’d-din Ghuri 480; 
Auz-beg 480 ; Daulat Khan LhdT 451 ; 
Babur, Qandahar 334, Bhira 480, Panipat 
452-80 ; Ibrahim l.udi 463-80 ; Sanga 547 ; 
Tahmasp at Jam 635; — Babur’s force'in 


1 On this peg may be hung the following noie; -The 'Pddshllh-nTlnta (^.7'.) calls the auth.ir and pi e.senter of 
the above translation ‘'Aim t'lib” ffusaim (Bib._lnd. ed. vol. i, part a, p. 288), but its index contains many 
references seemingly to the same man as Khwajji Abu'l-husain Turbati. The P. N. says the Itook which 
it entitles (The Acts of Timurh was in 'Furki, w.xs brought forth from the Library of 

the (Turk) Cioveruor of Yemen and translated by Mfr Ahu-.t/ilih Husainr\ that what Timur had done with 
this ’00k of counsel {(iasfSn-i-nasTl' ih) when he sem it to his son Pir-i-muhanimad, then succeeding (his 
brother) Jahangfr (in Kabul, the Ghaznis, Qandahar, etc, 'I ShShjahan also did by sending it, out of love, to 
his son Aurangzlb who had been ordered to tlie Deccan. 
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various encounters (200 to 300) 91 ; (240) 
100; (1000)87; (240) 334-7; (10 to 15) 
140; (100) 147; (10 to 15) 1C6, (3)//5., 
(1) 167 ; (100) 173 ; (20 to 25) 177, (1) 178 ; 
— Commands : — Mingligh (1000) 52; 
Niiyan Tuman-begi (10,000) 

17; Ynz-atlik {Ce7itnrion of hoi'se) 143; 
QuchTu 32 ; — Army array : — 108-13-55- 
98; 234-381 ; 468-71, 557-8; Babur’s 
organization and terms 334 ; flanking- 
nioverncnt {tulgkuvia) 139, described 140, 
473, 568; rallying-point 547; rendezvous 
{^buljar) 122—3, 592, 638; at the Sind- 
ferry 461-2; postings 113-39, 372, 595, 
662- 68 ;— Various : — A. S. Corps 674 ; 
army-list 451-2 ; camp-bazar 67- 8 ; Corps 
of Braves 28, App. II, xxvii ; discipline 
66-7 ; necessaries for holding a fort 145 ; 
numbering {dhn) 154-61 , 468, [sail) 451-2; 
pass- words 164 ; pillars of heads 232, 324- 
71, 404 ; war-cries 138 -44 -55-63-66 ; 
ways and means 228, 617 ; — Raj^mt fighting 
customs 595 ; massacres of “ Ragans ” 370, 
484, 596 ; — Appliances and construc- 
tions : — axe (tool) 108, 379; catapult 59; 
camp defence; — ditch and l)ranch 60-1, 
110-17, 138, (908 AH.) 162, Rumi defence 
of linked carts infra (932 AH.) 469-70, 
550-58; draw-hridge (/'«/-f-r<z7trJ«)l7l-76; 
flaming'fire 595 ; guns jcc fire arms ; ladders 
{shdtu) 130 31-43-71, 368-70, 593; man- 
telet (/;?;y 7) 108-13-55, 368, 469, 593; 
mines 53-9, 343-70; moat 10; pit 198; 
head-strike {xar-koh) 53-9 ; spade or shovel 
{kitmdn) 108; smoke 59 ; wheeled-tripod 
550-7 ; — Armour : — helm 166-7, 396 ; 
cuirass (mail or wadded) i.a. 195, 315-96 ; 
the word jiba 195 ; (^almaqy/iia 175 ; coat 
of mail i joshan) 195; horse-mail {/Jchiffi) 
see horse; arm-protector, the 4 plates of 
mail, attachment {gharirha) 167, 31 5, 396 ; 
— Arms: — battle-axe {baltu) 160, 370; 
broad dagger (Jamdar) 528 ; hanger {khan- 
jar) 528 ; Hindu knife {kdrd) 528 ; lance 
{fieza) 370; six-flanged mace {shash-par) 
160; rugged mace {piydzt, Sanp^ldkh Dut . , 
f. 312b^ kispfTi) 160; casse - tdte mace 
{kistin^ 160; scabbard (^7«) 167 ; sword 
{qillch) 160-61-67, 315-70-96, 453 ; broad 
sword {ydsi qilich) 150 ; {see Archery ) ; — 
Carts (ar<7/;rt) for Rum'i defence : — ( Panlpat) 
ordered collected 468 ; 700 brought and 
used as described 468-9 ; — misleading 
omission from (E. 's) Memoirs 468 n. 3 ; — 
progress of the defences 469-70; mantelets 
used 469 ; (position of guns 473-74) ; — 
(Kanwa) carts supplemented by wheeled 
tripods 550;^ place of carts in the march 
out 550-57-58 ; carts the frontal protection 
550-58 ; well-made in 'Rumi fashion 550 ; 
[posts of matchlockmen and canoneers 
along the line of carts 569] ; carts in the 
battle 56^697, 471 ; centre troops move 
from behind them 570-7 1 ; carts advanced 

H. OF B. 57 


in front of Babur 571 ; — (Jam) Tahmasp’s 
Rumi defence 623, 635-36 ; — Fire*arms ; 
— firing (swivel-gun, pierrier) 472, 667 ; 
mortars {qdzdn) 59 — llie Ghazi cast 536, 
tested 547 — used 570-99 — inefTective at 
Cbandiri 592-5— its elephant-traction 489; 
mortars and {add) carls landed 651 — aised 
in the Gogra battle {wheie tope'^') 669- 
70-71 ; a larger mortar made, bursts 588 ; 
— zarb-zan (culverin) 473 — used at I’anipat 
474, Kanwa 564-9, 71, the Ganges-bridge 
599, Eastern campaign 651-6 ; — thfang^ 
tffak (matchlock) used 368-9, 466-9, 558— 
64-70 71-73, 599, 628-67-8-9; Tah- 
niasp’s 622-35 ; — gunners and matchlock- 
men 368, their pay 61 7 and wellbeing 647 ; 
“ fire- working ” Bengalis 672 ; — muljdr 
(gun emplacement) 593, 628 [for buljdr}), 
668 Stone-missies -hurled by hand 
109, 370, 595 ; legendary dropping of by 
birds 563 ; discharged from catapults 59, 
from mortars and matchlocks 109, 369, 
431-73, 571-88-93-95-99, 617-67-70- 
79 ; — Transport : — pack animals 235 ; 
camels 232-5, 378, [counted) 391, 601-56 
{see Domestic animals) ; elephants 489 ; 
carts {baggage) 237, 376-77, 468, 636, 700, 
{gun) 592-99, {unspecified) 601-51-56. 

Minerals ; — ribbon-jasper 6 ; turquoise 8, 12 ; 
iron 12 ; jade 27, 67 ; ruby 194 ; silver and 
lapis-lazuli 214 ; lead and copper 485. 

Mirdt-i-jahdn-mtmd, Shaikh Muh. Baqd — 
Khwand-amir’s journey to Hind 505. 

Alirat-i-sikandariy ‘All Muh. Khan {trs. £. 
Clive fiayley ) — Gujrat affairs 535 ; persons 
562 and 614, 612 ; Gualiar jewels 613. 

Mirror-stone, {darg/idna) 7. 

Aliscellaneoits liPrks, Greaves — Observatories 
79. 

Mobl, Jules — dale of revision of Tdrikh-t- 
firishta 694 {E. and Dh Hist, oj.lndia iVy 
209). 

AfongoHoy N. Prejevalsky {trs. E. Delmar- 
Alorgan) — aimdq^9y explained Add. Notes 
P. 49. 

Moon -stroke 608. 

Mountain-t>asses leadinst into the valley oj 
Bamiany Lt.-Gen. E. Ka3'e, C. B. [PROS. 
1879)— birds 213. 

Mubtn (Exposition), Babur — date of composi- 
tion (928 AH. ) 426, 4s57 ; described 437-8 ; 
Babur’s choice of its title 630, 653 ; thought 
during its comp)osition 449 ; quoted 630 ; 
sen^ to Samarkand 653. 

Mugkult and Babur : — a faithful Mughul 
87-8 ; Mughiils enter his service 58-9, 189, 
190-2-4 ; 245 ; support Jahangir against 
him see i.a. sim. Tariibal, ‘Ali-dost ; offer 
to supplant hi pi by Sa‘ld Chaghatdi 351 ; 
sent to help him 101-4, oppose him 115 ; 
desert him 86-7, 104-5 ; P'ive Rebellions 
against him 105, 208, 313-4, 345-9, 361- 
2-3, 397 ; his following purged of them 
427 ; his comments on them 66, 104-5, 
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115-40, 172 ; a Mughul chief’s dying cpm* 
ment on them 363 ; “ Mughul dynasty” a 
misnomer 1 58. 

Alukammadan Dynasties^ Stanley Lane-Poole 
— Table of Timurids 262 ; various 479-82 ; 
certain Auzbeg deaths 636. 

Mu’inu’d-din al Zaniji {J.A, x 7 >/\ 476^ de 
Maynards ar /.) — Kichik Mirza’s Eg\'ptian 
information 257. 

Ahintakhabd l-luh&b^ Muh. Ilashim Kh{aiv)aji 
Khan — [sag nn. on pf>. named], a source 
for filling Babur-nama gaps 208 ; Siln ind, 
Sar-i-hind 383 ; siege of Chandirl 596 ; 
varies Babur’s chronogram of the victory 
596. 

A/antakhabu' t-fauxlrikh, ‘AlKlu’l-qadir /nid/i- 
yfmi {trs. Ranking, Lou^e) Hasan ////W 153; 
Babur’s Script 228, App. Q, Ixii, arrow- 
sped couplet 361 ; Muhin‘\'dl-% ; Chrono- 
gram of Sikandar LadPs dea*:!! 427 ; the 
haunted field of Panipat 472; Hasan 
Miwdti 523 ; Shaikh Gfiran 526 ; P'arighi 
621; Muh. Ghaiis 690; quotes Babur’s 
Funeral Ode 709. 

“ Musalman ” as used by Babur 99, 104, 268, 
481, and by Shaikh Zain 553 -5. 

Mtisalman Numismatics, O. C'odrington — 
various coins 632 {_see JR AS. I9t3-4\. 

Music— -instruments ; — 'and (lute) 292, v395 ; 
chang (jews’ -harp) 303 ; drum sec s.n. ; 
ghachak (guitar) 291 ; (flute) 291 , 303 ; 
qdnfim (dulcimer) 278 ; qtthuz (guitar) 39 ; 
—modes;— 76 n. 5, 136, 287, 422;— 
performers 39, 278, 286-7, 291, 292, 
422 (Babur) ; at entertainments passim 
Bana’l’s rapid progress as a musician 287. 

Noticeable words \~dimdq 51 etc. Add. 
Note P. 51 ; ming — P. hazdrahl ; ming- 
begi see quehin ; rnihmandeg 227, 

Nadir Shah Pref. xlvii. 

Nagarahdra, Simp.son [JASB. xiii ?) — App. hk 
xxiii. 

Nairaiws of the Journey of the Embassy to 
Kashghar ( Yarkand), H. W. Belle w — 
Satuq-bughra Khan 29. 

Na.sal utterance — its seeming products ning” 
(var.) — nine, App. E, xviii, xix, apd 
“Tank” = Taq 233. 

Natural Hi.story — oeasts ; — those common to 
Kabul and Hind 222 ; wild ass 224, 325 ; 
wild buffalo 490, 657 ; •bughu-mardl 8, 10, 
114, 373, 491, 500; — elephant de.scribed 
488, encounters with rhino and camel 451, 
631, 657. in battle 463-70, 457-66-68, 


529, 668, in hunting 657, killed by a fleeing 
foe 662, killed in Makka 563, statues of, 
at Giialiar 609, various 590, 628-58 ; — 
ermine- weasel 492 ; yellow fox 114 ; flying- 
fox (bat) 500 {and n. 6 ivhere read f. 135) ; 
gainl cattle 492 ; goat 16, 83; hare 10, 
114; — kiyik \ — black buck, hog-deer and 
a smaller deer 222, 491, dq kiyik (white) 
6, 8, 10, 491, qizil kiyik, ai'qdrghalcha 
(dun sheep) 224, 491 ; — tiee-mou.se 492 ; 
monkey, ape 211, 222, 492 ; musk rat 214 ; 
nil-gau 2Ti, 490 ; pig 114; quchqdy (ram) 
492 ; (rhinoceros) 378, 450 1- 89, 557; 
squirrel 492; flying squirrel 213*; tigci 
393, 664 ; yak {quids) 55, 155, bahri qutas 
485, 490, Appk M. — Birds : — migration 
220-4 ; catching 220-4 -5 ; common to 
Hind and Kabul 220; decoy-birds 225'; 
impeded flight 214, A96 ; special notes on 
App. B and N ; combined sex-name 500 ; 
d5'w^( adjutant) 398, 498 ; bak-ding- (adju- 
tant) 499 ; hdghri-qard sec .sand-grouse and 
App. N. ; Indian bustard and Great bustard 
498 ; Large buzak (black ibis) 499 ; white 
buzak 49S^ 500 1. 2 ; buzzard (T. sdr) 499, 
500-^; chameleon-hird see lukha \ cranes 
var. 224, 499 ; crow var. 500 ; duck.s var. 
224, 500 ; egret {qarqara) 224 ; golden 
eagle {huigut) 373, 500; florican 498^; 
go.shawk (T. qdrehigha and qirgJiIckis'^ 34, 
Add. Note, P. 34, 385 ; grey heron {aiiqdr) 
224, 499 ; jungle-fowl var, 497 ; kabg-i~ 
dari 214, 496-7, App. N, xlix (see liikha) ; 
kull, koel 501 ; Indian loriquct 494 n. 5 ; 
liikhav&x. 213, 222, 496, Add. Note, P. 496 
{see kahg-i-dari) ; magpie 500 ; green 
magpie 501 ; mdnek (beef-steak bird) 499 ; 
ntonal 497, App. phdl-paikar A91 ; 
bulbul (nightingale) 420, 501 ; northern - 
swallow 495 ; parrot var. 493-4 ; partridge 
var. 421-93-96-97 ; peacock 49,3; pelican 
{qutdff) 224, App. N, 1 ; pheasant {qir- 
ghdzval) 3, 8, 10, 34, 114, 493-97 (chir) ; 
qil-quyirugk (Qarshi-birdie) 84, App. B ; 
quail var. 34, 497-8 ; sand-grouse {bdgkri- 
qard) 84, 498, s App, B ; sdrigh-odsh ^ 373 ; 
shatak', — HimMayan starling? 495 n. 3; 
pinddxvati A9'b ; house- 495 [addn. ref. 
5) ; pied-;//7«a ib. — sparrow (chuchuq) 8 ; 
snow-cock 213, 421, App. N, 1, {see lukha 
and chiurtika ib.)\ white stork 499 ; karcha 
(swift) 501 i wag-tail 498, 501 ; wild fowl 
497 ; little green wood-pecker 501; zummaj 
500 (“ eagle,” add Its colour is black) ; — 
Fish and amphibia ; — migration 225 ; 
catching 225-7, 406, 682; of Hindustan 


1 In n. 5 for 'JarjvaH ” read par-ran, and read Blanford. 

2 which read{\. rj) {or yak rang. The name appears due to the clapping of the bird’s mandibles 

and it.s pompous strut ; (cf. Ross’ Polyglot List, No. 336). 

R Following the insert Another is the bu/zard (T. ; its back and tail are red". {€/. Omission 

List under p. 500.) 

< See Omission List tinder n. 498; 

* After 1 i anion tane", aad Its lireast is less deeply black. 

_6_Thc bird being black, Its name c.'innoi be translated “yellow-bird" ; us noted on p. 373 - thief ; 

saragh or sarigh means a bird’s song] 
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fish 503 ; Cray fish 502 ; unnamed 663 ; 
frog 503 ; porpoise 502 ; crocodile var. 
501-2, 663 ; — Various : -lizard 501-2 ; 
locust [chiur/ika] 421, App. N, 1 ; mosquito 
204 ; snakes, 8, 147, 406 ; Flowers : — 
I'arghana 5, 10; Kabul 215-7 ; lA'shawar 
393; Hind 513-5; — ar^hwan (red, the 
Judas-tree) 216-7, 305, (yellow) 217; 
hibiscus 513 ; jasmine 515 ; oleander 514, 
580, 610; roses 5, 321 (conplcl), 513; 
screw-pine 516; tulips 5, 215, o21 ; violets 
5; — Fruits: — Farghana 2, 3, 6, 8, 10; 
Samarkand 77, 82 4 ; Kabul 202-3-8-9- 
10 12 -16 18 20-21 ; Hind 503 to 513, 
App. O ; — ''ain-alu 506 ; alnK)nd 6, 7, 9, 
223, 507-8 ; aln-hCdu 203 ; apple 2, 8, 77, 
202 20, 507 ; apricot 6, 202 ; badrattg2^^ ; 
plantain (banana) 208, 504; cherry 203 ; 
i citron var. 203-8-10, 501 - 

11; clustered - fig 508; coco -nut 509; 
rolrx'ynth-applc {ivild \ 1 {where 
(or khuntal read hunzal) ; coriander 211 ; 
corinda 507; date-palm 410-24, 506-8; 
date-plum OP. (jara-xiinhh) 203-10; fig 
508; grape 3, 77, 202 3 10-12-18 21- 
507-8, 646 86-87 ; jack-fruit 506; jaman 
506, jJli-lihza (pine-.seeds) 203-13; 

jujube {sitijid) 106, 203; chikda 506; 
kainrak 506 {where add^ It has no stone] ; 
lenif)!! 512. 614 ; lime var. 512; lote-fruit 
507 ; lotus-seed {dudah) 666 ; mango 503 ; 
melon var. 10, 82-4, 92, 411, 645-6; 
6S6- 7 ; mimusops 505 ; myrolwilan 508 ; 
nashkati \ orange var. 203-10-11, 414, 
510, 512, Add. N. 1\ 512, 614, App. O, 
liii ; pear 203 ; peacli 203 ; pistachio 508 ; 
plum 82; monkey - jack 506 7 ; poin- 
granalc 6, 8, 77, 202 8, 507; quince 202, 
507 12 ; tamarind 505 (;/. rej. to' bilih) 
walnut 203, 508 ; — Trees and plants : — 
anian-qara, maize (?) 504, small almond 
223, buJa 505, huta-kuh 221, clover, trefoil, 
sih-bari^a^ yili ufu hga Q, 209, 346, conifers, 
archa, 221-2, cypress 81, 222, dhak \12\ 
ebony-tree 585, 614, hard wood-elm 81, 
grass {eusetts) 631 n. 2, holm-(jak 213 16 - 
23, madder 218, mahuwa 505-8, male- 
reed 514, mandrake and its similars 11, 
mastic 213-23, millet 81, 215, mulberry 
{tilt) 248, 494, olive 222, palmyra palm 
509, App. O liv, l’inus(4erardiana,y/7^i^M2a 
203-13, plane 216, 398, poplar var. 13, 15, 
{turuk) 145 and 156, 414 {where for ^fitrs- 
lain ” read poplar)^ qarqand 223, reed 514, 
rice 210, 342, rhubarb 203, 345, 507, 
.spikenard 392, sugar-cane 208, 388, tahal- 
yhu 11, tamarisk 14, 463 {where^ wrongly^ 
“ Tamarind '")', — willow 2l7, 306, (weep- 
ing) 304, App. I, {amal-bid) 512; — Phy- 
sical various — Climate : — change on tlie 
Kindirlik-pass (?) 2 ; meeting places of hot 
and cold in Kabul 208 and 229, 220 ; both 
near the town 202 ; good climate Aush 4- 
6 Kasan 10, Soghd 84, KabuK263;— 


Climes Farghana and Samarkand in the 
5th 1, 74; Kabul in the 4th 199; — cold, 
Akh.sl 116, Hasht yak l5l, Ghazni 219, 
526, Khwarizm 219, upper Herl-rud valley 
311, Kabul 314;— 

Various: — dust-storm 520, 32-6; earth- 
quake 247, 367 ; solar eclipse 659 ; ice ; — ■ 
Sir-darya crossed on 151 ; Kabul ice-houses 
215 ; near Parhala 452 ; none had in Hind 
518 ; — malaria : — Andijan 4, Khujand 8 ; 
— rain: — 384, 425; rain-making magic; 
rain-talisman 423 ; rainy .sca.son (various) 
405, 507, 514-19, 677-8;— snow 208, 
215, 252, 314, 373; .Himalayan .snows 
485; perilous journey in snow 309-11 ; 
snowfall of Samarkand and Kabul compared 
77 ; — wind : — Farghana 9 and n. 2, I5l ; 
Kabul 201; upper HerFrud valley 310; 
Hind 520, pestilential 524, 532, 654-7, 
does damage to Bal)ur’s vvriting.s 658. 

Nestor ian Church 2. 

New account of the East Indies (Edin. 1727), 
Alex. Hamilton — Malabar succession cus- 
toms 482. 

Nigar-nama i-hind, Siiyyid Gbulam-i- ‘ali — a 
Britislj monument at Banipat 472. 

Nine a mystic number — 9 Tarkhan privileges 
250 ; 9 allowed offence.s 250 ; gifts by nines ; 
[C’f. Shajaratil l-atriik^ Miles (rs, p. 530 ^ 
for the root of reverence for the number 
nine \. 

Notes on AJglnviistan and Baluchistan, H. G. 
Raverty — [see nn. on pp, named], Kabul 
rulers and river 200; river called Nll-ab 
206 ; ‘Aqabain 201 ; Adinapur-region 207 ; 
Ghazni magic spring 219; migratior) of 
fowlers 225 ; Timur’s pillars of heads 232 ; 
place of Zu’n-niin’s death 327 ; “ Kakar ” 
386 ; “ Patakh ” ( = bai-§a^ — quagmire) 
403 ; But - khak a vahara - site 409 ; — 
Various places 206, 220, (Gum-rahan) 
236, 238-47-48(2), “Chariakar” {Char- 
yak ar) 295, 345-73, 403, (Zabul) 405 ;— 
Routes 206-9, 212, 228-35-54; book 
needs revision 330-67 ; a collaborator 213. 

Notes on the Chugani and neighbout ing tribes 
of Kafiristan, Col. H. S. Tanner {JRGS. 
A‘»<V/)— map mentioned 209 ; Dara-i-nfir 
210, App. F ; Ning-nahar App. E, xix. 
[Cf. Index II s.n. chlq&n,] 

Notes on some monuments in Afghanistan, H, 
H. Hayden — Babur’s Grave (illustration) 
710, App. V, Ixxx. 

Nouvelle Glographie ; V Asu Antlrieure, 
R^clus — [see nn. on pp. named], Farghana 
4, 5, 9 ; distances (Akhsi) App. A, v, 
(Tirmiz-IIisar) 57 ; bamarkand 74, 83, 88 ; 
Mil-i-radagan 622 ; Kadgar {i.a. Qajar) 
666 ; siglmdq — fort App. Q, Ixiv ; ddhdn 
and other pass- names 54. 

Noticeable words ; — P. nabhaSS, 72 ; 
nihilam (game-driving) 45 ; M. nuydn IJl, 
224-73. 
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Observatories sm Astronomy. 

Omens — of the sex of an unlx^rn child App. L ; 
of success 466, 558, 

Onati^ Sir Charles Elliot — Badsliah-nagar 
named from Babur’s halt 675, 

“Oolak” (baggage -boat), perhaps from T. 
aulugh^ great 663. 

Open-table, maintaineis of 36, 45-9, 1 19, 227, 

Opium-eater 385. 

Orioiial BiogyaphicaJ Dii lionarw T.W. Beale 
{cd. Kecr.c) ^ee Dictionaries. 

Oriental Jhemerbs, T . Roebuck— the “ five- 
days’ world ” 50. 

Noticeable words : — M. Oghlat ^ T. 
Dughlat — Qungur-at of Afizbegs 22. 

radshub — uses of the word 1 ; title'assumed by 
B.abur 344. 

Padshah-namay ‘Abdu’l-hamkl — laeuntr in an 
early copy of tlic Bahur-naina App. D, 

Padshah'^n&tna, Muhammad Amin AV?"7c7/// - 
Babur’s gardens in and near Kabul Ap{). \’; 
[cf. Malfuzat-i-ii fNnri\. 

Pagan . (V Kafir, 

Painting and painters — 22, 78, 111, 272-91. 

Paintins; and Painters of Persia, Martin — 
Bih-zad 291. 

Pargitcr, Mr. F. E. — on wulsa ” 487-8, Add. 
Note, P. 487. 

Pass-namc.s 54. 

Pa.ss-words see Military. 

Penman.ship and scripts — good writers 28, 111, 
278, 291; the Baburl-script 228, 642, App. 
Q, Ixii. 

Pen-names— ‘Adili 111, Ahi 289, Ahli 290, 
‘Aruzi 288, Badakhshi 288, Bana’i 286, 
Bayani 278, Fanl and Nawa’i 272, Earaqi 
137, Gharbatl 261, Hatifi 288, IIilali2W, 
Husaini .259, Kami 290, Sharaf 448, 
Suhaili 277, Tufaili 278, Wafa’i 38, etc. 

Persia and the Persian Qtiestion, Lord Curzon 
— its “ Kadkan” explained 622. 

Persian Grammar, J. T. Platts {cd. Ranking) 
lunar months App. L, Ixx. 

Persian Poets, , Sir W. Ouseley — jvhwaja 
Kamal 8. 

“ Pharoah” used as an epithet 39. 

Poems of Nizami [Me(on and Labor cds .) — 
Blaft quoted 6 ; Nknsran u Shi? in : 

— parricide 85, Add. Note, P. 85; death 
inevitable 182 [he?'e Tu?'ki\ App. D, xi 
\here Pers.; Ma<;o?t ed. Hi, 1589 ) ; Fate an 
avenging .servitor 251, Add. Note, P. 251 
[/. 281 in MS. of 317 ff.\ ; .swift action a 
maker of victory 625 ; luver.s’ marks Add. 
Note, P. 16; — Kha?nsati?i 15, 288,* 

, Poems of Nuruld-din ^ Abdn'' r-?-ah?nan Jami — 
an exposition of the NafahUt 284 ; the 
, metre of the Snbhatu' l-ah?'dr adopted in 
the Shaibani-ndma 289, and in the Wdli- 
diyyah-risdla 620 {where, read rahi?idn for 
** rahim'*). 

56 t For references to Nizami's text, 1 am indeb 


Poe?ns of Kiplino — “ My Lord the Elephant 

208 ■; “TheBorder-thief” 308; “If ” 

320. 

I’oison — suspected 302, 576 ; given to Babur 
541 ; revealed by rbino-horn 489; anti- 
dotes, lime-juice 511, Lemnian Earth 543, 

Political Missio)? to A fgha?iistan a?id Seista??, 
li. W. Bcllew — birds at .\b-istada 240 ; 
(^andahar 430, App. J, xxxiii. 

Polyt^lot List of Birds, E. Denison Ross, I’h.D, 
—373, 495 6 7 .S, 500; App. M, xlvi. 

Popular Reliyitm of Norlkc? ?? lndia,\\ 

— Sarsawa 467. 

Prayers, The Idvc — ‘Umar Sliaikli’s observ- 
ance of 15 , volunlaiy .Sunnat-pinver 100 ; 
Babur {u'l. 12) less neglects the after-mid- 
night prayer 44 ; Ahmad Miran-shahi 
observes on drinking-days 33; a reverse 
case 111; Erskinc on their “ perfonn.ance ’’ 
258 ; time expressed by their names passi??i. 

Prisoners— refjcls killed 69, 113; wnr-eaptives 
killed 233, 466- 8; set free 37, 237, 313, 
371,413; traitors pardoned 317-9, 320, 
345. 

Project ilc-thro7oi?ig eng/?ics of the an< ients. Sir 
W. E. Payne-Gallwey — stone ammunition 
667. . 

Promotions — to beg’s rank from the household- 
circle 104 ; bonsehold beg to Great Ifeg 86, 
104 ; yasdwal to beg 273 ; to begsbip 87, 
114, 278 ; qu?rhl to qiir-beyi 252 ; brave to 
beg 3% ; — a beg self-riiade 118 ; (‘Askari) 
to preside in IbTwan 628 ; (a Mirza) to 
royal insigna 662, 706 ; to use of the tugh 
(standard), frequent. 

Proverbs and sayings — 90, 117, 24-5-8, 145- 
66-77-82-84-90 223-7-8, 254, 310, 

453-94, 542-3, 703. 

Punislmient.s — beard sbat-ed 014 404 ; blinding 
50, 63, 95, 194, 266; bow-stringing 110, 
194 ; quartering 238, 454, 543 ; lianging 
345 ; impalement vl41 ; nose-slitting 234, 
383 ; parade mutilated 404, 234 ; sliooting 
543 ; skinning alive 542 ; for disloyalty 70, 
113. 

Puns and ()uip.s— 44, 115, 136-7, 150, 189, 
287, 391, 529, 648. 

Noticeable words : — P. pahr and pas 
distinguished 634 ; poslin 10. 

Qandahar in 1879 AD., Le Mesurier — the old 
town 431 ; stone-amnumilion ih. 

Qandahar see La j^ra?tde i?iscription de Q. 

Qasidatu' l-bitrda, Al-busir'i— Babur works from 
its motive 620 ; fcf. Rene Basset]. 

qihla — discrepancy 79. 

qizil-hash (red-head) 266, 618-22-30-35. 

The Qoran {t?-s. CL .VuA) -quoted by Babur 
194, 316, 449 ; read by or to him, reme- 
dially, 401, Add. Note, J*. 401, 585; 
copied by him in his Script 228 ; obeyed 
as to the Khams (5th) of Ijooty 324 ; re- 

l to Mr. Reveridge'.s knowledge of the poems. 
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ferrod to by him 517 ; — ‘Umar Shaikh a 
reader of 15, Preface xxx ; transcribers of 
38, 481 ; recited 246, 301 ; frequent quota- 
tions by Shaikh Zain 553 to 6, 5v59 to -74 ; 
quoted on a Samarkand arch 77 ; sworn on 
179, 557 ; Shaibanl makes exposition of 
329 ; a collection of homonymous verses 
285 ; Sale’s Intro, refeired to 562-3. 

Q)uatremere, K. — (//. et Ex.) 446-59, ( /. des 
Sarwts, 1H43) 605. 

Qiranu'’ s-sadain.^ Amir Khtisrau — a couplet 
quoted 503 (II. P.)., 

Noticeable words : — qdbaq 34 ; qaihdi 
(punned on) 44 ; qdri (a measure) 7 ; qa7'a- 
tiydq 101, 103 ; qdzdqlar (guerilla times) 
35 ; qnpfdl (part of a saddle) 253 ; qilba- 
yhzluq (fat-faced) 14 ; qurchi (armourer, 
life-guardsman) t.a. 188, 288; qitchln ~ 
ininy-beyi 26, 40; gurghdii (walled- town) 
{.a. 3, 5, 8, 10 ; guriiq (reserved land) 81, 
168, 197 ; qitshfiq (improvised dance and 
song) 24 ; qu7?iiz (fermented mare-milk) 
155; qurhush (embrace) 160; quldch (a 
measure) 40^' 

Race^ of Afghanistan., U. W. Bellew — Klnllc 
29 {'ivherc read title, as abo7>e). 

Raft-- (1-arghana) 161, 180; (Kabul) 410-11- 
12 21 22-23, 4^7-8. 

Rdniacdtita, M. Sastri {Memoirs, AS Bengal) 
Nagarahara App. E, xxiii. 

Rampur MS. of Babur’s Diwan, Preface 1, 
App. Q. 

Rapid travel — Aura-tipa to Baba Khaki 25 ; 
Kishin to Qandahar 621 ; Kabul to Agra 
621. 

Rashahdt-i'^ainu' l-haydf ['nieklings fjom Uie 
Fount of Life^ ‘Aii Kdsliifi — KhwajakT 

^ Khwaja 62 ; Ahrari 620 ; \iiot known to 
Erskine]. 

Rauzatus safd, Mir Khwand — referred to (?) 
11 ; Brdni i-kabuli 14; Hazara.spi 50; a 
chronogram 85 ; the Chaghatai Khans 
(908 AH.) 161. 

RFiu’i/s d"' I tindrai) es, Tli. Radloff — fruit as 
food in C. Asia 3, 114; position of 440- 
kint 11 ; elevation to Khan.ship 21 ; Pul-i- 
mougak 68 (Khorochkine’s art.); battle 
cries 163. 

Reports ; — 

,, on the Ghilzai country, J. S. Broadfoot 
[cd. W. Broadfoot] — birds at Ab- 
istada 240 ; 

of the Indian Archeological Suri>ey, 
Cunningham iS: Ferguson — [see nn. 
on pp. named), places Babur visited 
475-6; a Gualiar dynasty s term cf 
rule 477 ; Chandiri 592-7, App. R, 
(plan) ; (IjuMiar 605-7 to 13; App. 
R, (plan) ; Sanibhal 687 ; — Annual 
Report 1914 — kos-mindr 629 ; 

,, on Karnal, D. Ibbetson — Mundahirs 
700; 


Reports : — 

,, of Mission to Kdshghar, Col. J. Bid- 
dulph’s art. — mardl 8 ; 

,, ,, Persian Boundary Commission, W. 

. T. Blanf Old’s art. — Pteroclas arena- 
r/m- App. B, vi;— A. Gt^arrrs art. — 
irrigation-channels of Aush (Ush) 4 ; 

,, ,, Settlement Operations etc., Reid — 

old alluvium on the Gogra 667 ; nar 
rowing of the river 669 ; 

Reports (/. O. Library) I, VI, VII, J. Wood 
— vine-culture 210 ; Ghiir-bund 214 ; bootr 
(a plant) 222; climate-shed 229; — VI, 
VII, I). Leach- 204-5 6-13-38;- IX, X, 
Alex. Burnes — Kabul 199; unchanging 
trade-habits of Luhanis 235. 

“ Rescue- passage ” 182, App. D; Preface xlv 
(No. viii). 

Kraenue A i counts {Bengal), F. Gladwin — 
dating of 935 A.H. 629, App. S ; ianiib- 
measure 630. 

Re7>enue resources of the Mughal Empire, £. 
Thomas — coin-values 446 ; tamghd 553 ; 
Sikandari tanka 577. 

Revenues various - I' arghana 12, Tatar Khan 
l.fidrs 383, Kabul-town 250, Hindustan 
520, App. P. 

RhPorique, Garyin de Tassy — combinaisons 
Inigmatiques 202. 

Ride from Samarkand to Herat, N. Grodekoft 
{trs. Marvin) — Pnl-i-cblragb 69 ; Char- 
shaniba 71. 

Riyazu" s-saldtln, Gbulam-i-husain — a Ludi 
alliance 482. 

Roads measured — Agra-Kabul 629 ; Munir to 
camp by horse-paces 666 ; Chunar east- 
wards 659. 

ruler, misiar — a new one for copying the 
Wdlidiyyah^risdla 643. 

Russian /*olicy in Central Asia, Grigorief 
{Schuyler's Turkistan App. IV) — Babur’s 
embassy to Moscow App. Q, Ixiii ; Peter 
the Great’s embassy to Bukhara Preface 
p. liii. 

Sachau, C. — on the Malfuzdt-i-timurl 653. 

Sdhih-i-bukhdrl, Isma‘il Khartank — liis native 
land 76. 

Sainthood — courage a witness to 90. 

Siyarif l-muta'' akhirin, Ghulam-i-husain Khan 
— trepanning 105. 

Salt, fidelity to 125, 440. 

Samarkand begs — action of 52, 62, 86, 124-5. 

Samarkandis — displeased with a Mirza 42 ; 
overjoyed at his death 52 ; no scarcity in a 
siege 64; move against Bukhara 65; oppose 
Babur 72 ; their orthodoxy 75 ; joy at 
Babur’s return 131-3. 

Sanctuary 63. 

Sang-ldkh see Dictionaries. 

Sart, Salrt— Babur’s serviceable use of the 
name 6, 7, 149 ; a “ Sairt ” ’s blunder 169, 

Science of Lan^^age, Max M tiller — guest-tribes 
227. 
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Scottish service for the Halmr-nania, Preface 
xlvii. xlviii. 

Second Afghan War {Official Account) — its 
maps 201^, 229, 314 32 ; (’har-dih 200 ; 
Qandahar App. J, xxxiii ; ‘Ali-masjid 450 ; 
a valuable book in following Babur’s cam- 
paigns, 333, 

Second Journey through Fersia, J. J. Morier 
(Haji Baba) — a bird App. B, vi. 

Sects, Muhammadan — Matarldiyah, AslPari 
yah, Abu Hanifa’s 75-0, ShafPl 283 ; 
Radlyan 625. 

Shdhi Kings of Kabul, Sir Aurcl Stein — 200. 

Shdh-ndma, Pirdausl [/ry. Warner] Chachi 
bow, khadang ^rxo\Nii 13; much read 15; 
Baql Tarkhan sketched *^0 ; a couplet 557 ; 
a quatrain 571. 

Shaibdni-ncima, Muh. Salih Mirza U,-/. Wim 
b^ry\ — [see nn. on pp named], writes 
“Shaibam’* not Shail)aq 12 ; Sh.'s mai 
riages, with Balnir’s sister 17 8, 147, and 
with Zuhra Aitzbeg 126-8 ; his dealings 
with Zuhra’s son ^Ali 126-8, w’ith Babur 
144-6-7, with the Chagliatai Khans 182- 
3-4 ; later action 191-2 ;— Tambal 145, 
244 ; others 40, 62, 101, 196 ; Chin Sfdi 
242 56; Khusrau Shah’s jewels 144; 
Oghlat (Dughlat) 22 ; ('hirkas sword 65 ; 
Khwast a hell 221, bdghri gard K\)p. B, 
V, vii ; the book and its author 64, 120-1-7 
[cf. Tuhfa i SdmLLO. 055, f. 342]. 

Shajaratd Turk, AbCi’l-glia/d Mirza^t/. Frichn, 
trs. Dhmaisons]~\see nn. on pp. named], 
“Nurlrn’' Slieriin etc. 29; an archer’s 
mark 34; san ^dlm ■ iughdi, tni/di 
(bend of a river 643 ; a Shabiin sultan 265 ; 
of Babur’s descent see its Introduction. 

Shajaralu' l-airdk, Aulugh Beg Shahrttkhi (trs. 
Miles) — Babur’s descent see its Introduc 
tion. 

Sharaf-n&ma, Sliaraf Klian {trs. F. R. 
Charmoy) — Battle of Jam 635. 

Sharafu’d-clin ‘Ali his book on 

enigmas 201 ; his Zafar-ndma (s'‘e s.n.) 
Preface xxix. 

Shaving — Babur’s first 187 ; Mumayun notes 
his in the B.N. 466; beard shaved as 
punishment 404 ; untrimmed by vow v552 ; 
head shaved 408, 649, 

Shi ‘a heresy — instance.s 258-02-86, 111 (and 
return) ; Babur’s fatal Shi ‘a alliance, 347- 
54 55-61, Preface xxxv. 

Sikh religion — Nanak’s exposition to Babur 
461 ; Nanak and Daulat Khan ib. 

Siydsat-ndma [7 'rail ^ de gouverttement], 
Wazir Nis^mu’l-mulk, [ed. C. Schefer] — 
use of a whip in making count of an army 
154 

Slaves — slave- women retaliate on their owner’s 
murderer.s 63, are captured at the Samar- 
k .nd ditch 73, taken by crocodiles 502; 
slave-agents in poisoning Babur 541 ; — 


Shah Beg’s faithful slave .Sain bind ; tiic 
chief-slave 346 ; .slave-traile between Hind 
and Kabul 202. — M ingll Blbi, a slave - 
woman 269. 

Song by Wordsworth recalled —the “undying 
fish ” 305, 

Spanish Literature, Tick nor — Montalvan (ui 
Lopi de Vega 287. 

Sport and politics under an Fastern sky, Lord 
Ronaldshay — viardl 8. 

,, and I'ravel, F. C'. Selous — mardl 8. 

Square se.il — Abii-saMd’s 28. 

Standards {tugh, y/iAI.r-Z/Vc//— acclaimed 155; 
bestowed 372 etc. ; Babur’s 140-66 ct( . 

Shlukii' l-muluk, Fazl b, Riizbahan Isfihdm 
— value as a source 348 ; supports the 
form “ Babur ” 356. 

SuppUment etc., R. Dozy see Dictionaries. 

Swimming — man and horse in mail 140, 237 ; 
man and horse bare 237 ; competition 401 ; 
on luindlesof reeils673; B.abur’s(in mail) 
140, 603-55— 6()0 61. 

Noticeable words : — P. sar i-sah'.. 

green -head 66,703 ; P. sar-kob 53-9^ ; 
uingurlSl ; sJghndi], a script App. if Ixiii. 

7 abagdt- i-akbari, N i zam u ’ d - d i n Ah m ad — f see 
nn. on pp. named], Balmri Script 228, 
App. (f Ixii ; Jang-jany 370 ; date of 
Shah Beg’s death -1.17; Hazaras serve 
Babur 457 ; (I ujrat affairs 535 ; Multan 
affairs 699 ; Babur’s Kashmir force 
692-8; tlie autlior’s lather 691; pro- 
po.sed supersession in Hind of Babur’s 
sons 644-88-92-93, discussed 702 ff. : 
the book plagiarized 693 ; 

,, -i-.bdhiri, .Shaikh Zainu’d-dln Khawdf: 
sec B. N. and Zain ; 

,, -i-ndsirJ, Minhaj (6y. Rai'crty] Saluq- 
hughra Khan 29 \ wheye l ead fabagdi] ; 
Chandwal 537 ; quoted by Babur 479 ; 
described by F.rskine 279 ; used in Ap- 
pendix E, xxiii. 

tamghd {lit. stamp), a transit or customs duty 
250 ; forms the revenue of Kabul town ib., 
Husain Bai-qard marks bis stamps AV// bud 
{valid) 271 ; remission of 553 95 ; a (am- 
ghdehi clerk 629. 

7 drikh-i-\ilam-ardT, Mir Sikandar — f.'tv nn. 
on pp. named], its Safawi outlook 3-19 ; 
Tahmasp’s Afizbeg campaign 622 ; 
Battle of Jam 623 ; insignificant appear- 
ance of ‘Ubaidu’I-lah 636. 

, , -i-baddyunl's\ixs Aluntakhalni' i-tawdri kh . 
,, -i-daudl, ‘Abdii’l-liili — “Shaikh” and 
“ Mian ” interchangeable titles 457. 

,, 4-firishta, Muh. Qasim P'irishta [trs. 
Major-Gen. /. Briggs] — ‘Umar Shaikh 
13 ; a mistake 15 ; Babur’s reluctance 
to rank himself with Timur 134; his 
single combats 329 ; bis sobriquet 


1 C£ Mr. G. Murray’s trs. (Euripides i, 86) suggesting that the Wooden Horse was a sar-kob. 
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Qalandar 523 ; his Embassy to Persia 
540 ; his siege of Chandiri 5% ; — 
Yar-i-‘all Balal 91 ; Ghazi Khan’s 
literary culture 460 ; the cognomen 
jan-dUr 566 ; Badrii-ferry over Gogra 
667 ; — value of the book as a source 
208, 349, 694 ; date of its revision 694. 

kh i Guiiliarwary Jalal Hisari and Hira- 
man — Guallar (^5 ; Khw. Rahim-dad 
607, 688, 704^ 

-i-IIajl Muh. A rlj Qandahari — account 
of Qandahar 348. 

d ■ Khan-i-jahan Ididi, Ni‘amatu’l-lali 
— helped in his hook by Haibat Khan 
693. 

d-rashidi, [Muh.] Haidar Mirza Df4ghliit 
(tv/. JVry Klias^ /rs, E. D. AWr] — 
Place*: — Ahnangh 2; Viti-kmt 11; 
(^)ilal i-nadari 263; Qila‘-i-/,afar 21 ; 
Herat 306 ; t^^ndahar [Insc. J App. J, 
XXXV J Tribe* etc. : — tiiman-hegs 17 ; 
iffu'htn 26 ; clmhra-jirgaE\\\i. H, xxvii ; 
( Oiaghatais and MughCils distinguished 
330 ; Chaghatal or Timurid supremacy 
344, Regchlks 50, 712 or Chiras 155; 
Tarklians 31 \ Greek descent 317; 
Jigriiks 55; Turkman Hazaras 311 ; 
Person* : --12' — App. A, iii ; 21 ; 23 ; 
32; 48; 62; Jahangir 183, 254-94- 
302; 195-242-f>6 ; 249-272 ; 273; 
330-4196-7: 409; 641; 694-6; 
Varia : — fruit as food 3 ; yak, quids 
App. M, xlvii ; on joint-rule 293 ; 
e[)och-inaking events 20, 35, 158, 182, 
350 : Babur ; — naine 1 7 ; character 194, 
320 ; Script App. Q, Ixii ; disastrous 
expedition (910 AH. ) 241 ; rclatiortships 
246 ; single combats 349 ; Tramontane 
campaign 349 to 366 ; hospitality to 
exiles 350 ; a frontier affair 412 ; onset 
t>f last illness 706 ; Haidar : — bis life 
.saved 21 ; descent and other particulars 
22 ; exc.u.scs his father 317 ; his list of 
Iriho.s and chiefs valuable 415 ; hi.s 
1» *ok of great and, perhaps, uniejue 
value for Babur’s lacunii: 347-8 ; re- 
terred to Preface xxxiv, xxxviii ; his 
Ck)dcx xli, xlii (No. iv) ; 

-i-salatlnd-afaghaua, Ahmad Vadgar 
\pari-trs. A. A>. vol. Hindustan 
in 929 AH. 439-40; Panipat 474 ; 
Babur’s visit to Tabor (936 ah.) 604- 
98 to 700, 703 6; Mundahirs 700; 
anachronism 707 ; Babur’s “selection” 
of a succe.ssor 707 ; importance of its 
contribution for filling a lacuna 693, 
702-6. 

d-shahrukht, Niyaz Muh. Khukandi — 
tradition of a babe abandoned 358. 

d-sher-shtihl, ‘Abbas Khan Sarwdni — 
“ Shaikh ” and “ Mian ” 457 ; ‘Azam 
Humayun 477 ; Sber Khan Sut 659, 
664. 

d-Sittd, Muh. Ma‘srim Bhakkari — a 


chief authority 336, 428 ; Shah Beg 
338, 427, (death) 437 ; sieges of 
Qandahar 431 to 436 ; the Inscription 
App. J, xxxiii. 

Tarkhan — suitable meaning 31 [where add 
ref. E. & D:s H. of I. i, 300, 20, 21, 498J 
privileges nine 250 ; not given to all 
Arghiin chiefs 249 n. 2 ; a merchant 
Tarkhan 133; marriages 49, Preface xxviii ; 
revolt 61 to 64, 86, 112 ; see s.n. Nine 
& H. Beveridge’s note on Etru.scan names). 

Tarkhdn-ndma or Arghun-nZima, Sayyid 
Jamal — a u-seful source 428. 

Tawdrikhd-g'uztda — (Select Histories) — 
fashions of .sitting and kneeling 33, 
54-9; TCilun Khwaja Mughul 66; 
supplements the B.N. 127. 

,, d-hdftd-rahmai-khdni {part-trs. //. 
Beveridge AQR. 1901) — Bibi Muhar- 
ika’s marriage with Babur 375, App. K, 
An Afghan: Legend. 

Tazkiratu sh-shuard {Memoirs of Poeis) 
Daulat-shah {ed. Browne) — [see nn. on 
named], Akhsikiti 9 ; dates of 
Mahmud Mirdn-shdhV s boyhood 46 ; 
Ahmad Mushtdq 47 ; HazaraspI 50 ; a 
couplet 85 ; Husain Bdi-qard 259-60- 
73 ; Gay.ur-gahi’s good birth 281 ; 
Rabat -i-sanghast 301-30 ; Bih-bud Beg 
App. H, xxvi-vii ; Rad.agan'(town) 
622; Jaml’s birthplace 623; — the 
author in the battle of Chlkman-.saral 
46 ; one of his collaterals 274. 

,, d-Sultdn Sdtuqdmghrd Khan — a seem- 
ing dcscend.ant 29. 

,, d-l 'ahmdsp, Siiah Tahma.sp Sa/awi [ed. 
J\ C. Div Sultan 635 ; 

battle of Jam 636. 

, . WdqPdt [var. ) Jauhar [Irs. C. Stewart) 

— outside literary criticism 619 ; a date 
at which Babur’s body lay near Kabul 
709 

Tents — dldchuq 188; autd^h 339; aq-awl— 
chddar 169-88, 239, (flooded) 339,678; 
chdr-idq 264 ; khar-gdh [ = kibitka, and 
dldchuq ?) 239, 678 ; — shamJdna (awning) 
358 ; tiin^luq (roof-flap) 678 ; pesh-khana 
678. 

Thesaurus, Meninsky — bdghriqardzsy App.B, 
vi ; bah ri -quids App. M, xlvi. 

Thomas, F. W., Pb.D. — his help App. J, 
Ixxiv with Preface lii 

Thorn-defences 487. 

Timur-pulad, buys a Codex of the WdqPndma- 
i-padshahi q.v. 

Three ( Turki ) AfSS. from Kdshghar \ed. Sir 
E. Denison — the title Jun-wangSGl. 

Through unknown Pamirs, O. Olufsen— yak 
App. M, xlvii. 

The Times — on diverse names of a single 
place 209. 

Tongues and utterance — Andijan Turk! 4 ; 
Farsi (Persian) -speaking Sarts of A.'ifa*-a7; 
Kabul’s polyglot tongues 207 ; Mughuli- 
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speaking Hazaras ; Babur on clipped Hindu- 
stani utterance vi80, and on the words 
Kas and Sawalak 485. 

Trade— 202-35, 331, 416-85 
Traditions — 4, 5 ; one versed in 283 -4. 
Translators ; — Babur [ IVaL -r;V. ]; E. C. Bayley 
{Mirdi)-, A. S. Beveridge [jT.//.]; H. Bever- 
idge [j.«. .1 ; H. Blocbmann f.v.;;.] ; II. S. 
Jarrett ; J. Briggs [ 7Wr. -/^r.] ; 

¥. C. Cliarmoy [S/iarqf-t7.] ; W. Clarke 
[Dtwdu- -//. ); A. P. dc Courtcille 
Delrnar-Morgan ; Dcsmaisons 

[S/ia/,-f- ; E. B. Eastwick [6'r//. J ; 
H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson [//. of /.] ; 
Eorster k Daniel [ Lift' of O. do ; C. 
Hamilton [Hiddya/'\ ; W. IT. Lowe & 
G. S. A. Banking [J/w«/.] ; IT. E. Lloyd 
[Jraveh]', G. du Laurens [ C. E. 

Markham {Embassy^ ; R. Marvin [A’/r/r] ; 
W. Ouscley [Or. iko 1 ; F. Belis dc la 
Croix, eldtir ^ youu^^er \Histoire\ \ G. S. A. 
Ranking [see I.oive ; and \druz] ; H. G. 
Raverty [ Tab.-/-/i. | ; M. Rcinaud [Ge.c. ] ; 
G. .Sale [ (V; J;; ] ; B, R. Sanguinetti T. 
Lee [ 7;-(T7'r/.\'] ; IF Sastri \kama.''\\ C. 
.Stewart I'/dz.] ; A- Varnbc'ry [SJiai.-n.^ ; 
Warner \Shdh-u.]\ E. IL Whinfield 
[I\fas. and ''U»iar\ 

Trans! iteration 2. 

Tr.ansnhgration 518. 

'J¥aveh in Bukhara. Sir Alex. Barnes — [seenn. 
on pp. na>nt:d\. nuzla, a Pan] -ab disease 
446 ; water-fall fishing 227 ; 
in Extropi' and Asia. J’etcr Mun<ly [cd. 
Sir B. 'J'emplO—baolt (a vncII) 533; 
Gualiar 6U5. 

in India. Pietro della Valle — the morn- 
ing-draught 395. 

of Jhn Batuta {(rs. S-nyuinctti kr- 1 tc) 
— Samarkand the Piolcclcd City 75, 
Add. N.P. 75 ; Kajwarra 5‘:)0 ; Raiilni- 
dad 693; 704. 

,. in Kashmir. G. T. \’igne — yak and 
kosh-pati App. M, xlv-vii. 

,, in Panj-db itdr.). Mohan Lall— Herat 
305--6; t^andahar Insc ; App. J ; Babur's 
burial-place 710, 

of t ho Russian Mission. fL Timkov.sky 
\f)s. II. E. Jdoyd^ fruit as food 3. 

,, on thf Vppor and l.osacr A moor, T. W’. 
Atkinson — manl/ 8, 

I'ribes and Castes of the N. likP. and Oii.Io, 
W. Crooke — Jats 454 ; Muhani (or 
Luhanl) 455; Jaghat (serpent ; 456; Tank 

481. 

Tribes and other groups : — 

Afghan : — ‘ Abdu'r-rahrnan 403 ; Afridi 
411-2 ; ACighan 217-20 ; Auriiq-^ai 526 ; 
Bilut 248; Btrki 207; Dilali-zak 231, 
367-94, 412-3; Dilab-zak Ya‘qub- 
kbail 394 ; Gaglani 251 ; Ghilji 323-31 ; 
Tsa-khaiJ 233 ; Jasawal var. Jaswan 462 


Jalvvani sec Index I ; Khattak 439; Kliirilchi 
208-20-49-413; Khizr khail 413; Khu- 
glani 220 ; Kiwi 2,53 ; Kurani, Karani, 
KararanI 233, 477 ; Landar 220 ; Liidl 
481, Index I ; Ludl khasa-khaH i.e. 
Salu'i - khail 465 ; Ludi Sarang - khanl 
540, 654 ; Luhanl see NuhanI ; Mahmand 
221, 323- 31-45; Muhammad-zal 376 
{where read as herd) ; Nia-zai 233 ; 
Nuhani 235 {of. 455 n.3). Index I ; Pani 
540; Pa,shai(?) 207; SarnCi khail (Khirilchi ?) 
412 ; Sur 233 ; Tarkalani 242, 424 ; Tut'i 
220; VVazirl413; Vu.suf-zar231 , 371-3-5 - 
6, 400-10 -19 Afghans of Blhra 3^9, 
Ghazni 218, Sind riverain 218 36, Kabul 
207 21 ;- Afghan thieves 208, 341 ; Afghan 
warring.s in Hind 426, and power 480-1 ; 
serving Babur 522; bad-mannered 451 ; — 

Afiz-beg O'Uzbcy^') :-2, 37, 135, 622, 
Index I ; Auz-beg Diizzacj {'"Cossack' ) 23 ; 
Auz beg Man k fit 195 ; — 

Chaghatai i.c. Cliaghatai Khan’.s tribal 
ajqjanagc) : — extinct but for their Khans in 
1547 (9.53 All.) Tar. Rash. trs. 149; near 
llcri 320, 689 ; its Kohhur clan 55 ; high 
families in, Sighal 66, 72, Nawa’j’s {Tnde.x 
J) ; dislingui.shcd from Mughiils 320, 351, 
Turks 340 ; — 

Mughuls of the Horde 105-92 ; 
turn arts (firoups of lOfKM) \ — Barin 19 , 
473; Begchlk 155; Chira.s 158 ; Sagharichi 
20; suh-divisions (?) ; — Bishaghi iyar.) 
47^ ; Darban 60 ; Itaraji 161 , 415 ; Jalair 
91 ; Kiinchi 20 ; t jrdmru] 23 ; Mangblt 
101 — Mughfil devastation 2, 98, 172, 362; 
f.aithle.ssness 105, \ 40 etc.', conduct on the 
('hir 17, 31-4 ; the Hoidc divided 19; its 
dislike for cultivated lands 12 ; its afnicuy, 
m open land 221-54-v5S ; return from en- 
foicc-d migration 20, 350-1 ; — 

Turk: — Afshar 354; AvVigbur {AsAi^hur, 
Idj^hiir) 40, 118; its Ishrit clan 40,65; 
Barlas 51, 429, Index I ; Barlfis Diildai 
25, 37; Darya khanl 231, 589; Istilju 
3.53; Khilij 482; 49;— 

Tiuks of Andijan 4, Kabul lowlands 207- 
lv5-21 ; early Tuik rulcis of Kabul 200; 
contrasted with .Salts 149;-- Uses of the 
name, “ Muglud and Turk” 158, 402, 
“ Chaghatai and 7’uik ” 340 ; “ Turk and 
Timurid ” (')ne 380 2 4 8 9; prol.al>le 
statement of B.’s dtssront 320 ; liis claim 
to rule m Hind, Isased on Turk descent 
380 2 4 ; 476 9; Turk warning to Diana 
529 

Turkman White sheep Horde 49 
{where read While for '''' Black") \ — its 
Baharlu clan 49; its Balal 911 and 
Bayapdar 279 ; — Black-fcheep Horde 10; — 
Qajar 666; Turkmans serve Balnir47, 279, 
361;- — features 111; — Hazaras {infra)', 
Turuq-shar 101 ; — 


1 ,\bu’l-gh 3 fl classe.s Manghit with Mughul tribes, Katlloff with Turk tribes (Rtcueih p. 325), Erskine 
»ays, “modern Nogais." 
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Various ‘Arab 207, 522, 631 ; Arlat 
(Turk?) 265; Ashpari 101; Asiqanchi 
fr/ar. SaqanchlJ 197; Baluchi 383, 459, 
522; Beiij^ali (race) 482 • Biiglal 452 ; Kafir 
212-3, 342-72, 421 ; Kakar {var.) 387-9; 
Kas 484 ; Kib (or Kitil>) 393 ; Mcos 577 ; 
Farsi (Persian, race) 7, 207, 507-55 ; 

Ghiyas-wal (or-dal) 393; Gujur 250, 379- 
87, 454; IIal)s}ii 483; Janjuha-khail and 
Jud kliail 379-80-87 . jats 250, 387, 454 ; 
Jigrak {'rar. ) 55, 101 ; Nikdiri [var.) 196-7, 
200-1-7, 275, 326, 430 (./. E. 5- />. ?>-, 
.>7^7, 'J'nkdari) Nil abi 379 [see Index II) ; 
I’araj] 207 Rajput ; — (diulian c>73, Tank 
scf)l 481 -.—Tajik 0, 207, 420, 535;— 
Hazara (1000) : — (iadid or Kidi 250. 
(.iarluci 391 3. .^,03 : Rustaq [or Rusta ] 196 ; 
SI. Mas'udi 221-8, 525; Turkman 27, 
214-51, 311 to 313; Hazaras: u. of 
Rabid 200 7 22, 430; e. of tbc Siml 457, 
522; in the open countiy of Ghazni 218, 
Kabul 221, llcri-jud A’aliev 308; refuge 
taken among.st 95; traversed 254. 

rriliute-— Jigrak 55, (ibazni 240, ^'usuf-zai 
375, Bbira 384, Kakat 39], Bajaur and 
Sawafl 400, Balkh 402; Nijr-au421 ; Kob- 
i-jud 379, 

!'i(hfa-i-':aim Ttirki aniheio}^}^, Sam M. 
Safawi — Marwarid 278: syphilis 279; a 
ji'er 648. 

['lie twelsc: Inuiins, 258. 354. 

[dirkl tongue, J’refarc xxvii, f'ap. i^•. 

Fuf kislan, AUuv. Pelzliold — Sarts 6. 

l*k Schuller — [.vcc )in. on />/’. named), 
Farghana extent of 2, various 5, 
6,8; (v\iiul)9; (< uU -i)! -doors lif'-) 29 ; 

kuk-hfirCt (a game) 39; Old Akhsi 
App. A ; Saris 6 ; - Samarkand : — 
67, 74-.5-7, S.J, (Aiirgut) 68 ; Kesb 83; 
Various ; — .Sara laq pass 125 ; Rake 
Iskandar //'. I laz.raL 'rurkistan (shrine) 
356; a distance 9 ; a lizard 501 ; — 
Babur’s Moscow Ixniba. sy App. O’ 
Ixiii ; Gregorict's Russian I'oli\)\[Al'f'. 
iv trs. ) Preface, liii. 

,, Franz v. Scbivaiz - autumn fever 4 ; 
running waters 4, ricipe for niajiln 
16 ; r/yZ/ri. // (measuic) 4; a Klrgliis 
measure 196, loess conslruclions 30 ; 
charkh (a bunting bird) 224 ; jMogt)!- 
tau 8; duties of flu- Lord of the 
Gate 24 ; kuk bin k, bai^a 39 ; (beck 
desc’cnt 22 ; various App. A, v. 

Tuzuk-i-jahiDii^iri, Jahangir Padsbali [trs. 
Eogers and Bcreridi^e ) — Bugials 452; Daulat 
Khan Ludi 461 ; measures 189 ; birds 497 ; 
lishmish 515 ; couplet 670 ; metrical 
amusement App. ( 3 , Ixvi-vii ; it.s tilR s for 
Babur varied ih. Ixi ; Jahangir’s additions 
to the B.N. App. L), xiii, Preface xlv 
(No. viii), lii ; his pilgrimage to B.’s burial- 
garden App. V;, Ixxx ; his stay in B.’s 
Garden ib. 


Noticeable words : — tabalghi4, a tree 
11 ; tash-chantiii^ outside bag (?) 160; task, 
stone confused with tas/i^ outer 3, 43, 78, 
80, 160 ; taurl, complete, enclosed 109, 
280, 501 [where this better describes the 
koePssonjf) ; iipuchaq a horse and its points 
38 ; tir-^iz, arrow 34 ; tirik 36, 362 ; 
P. tu, turn of a hill 205-8 etc. ; tuluk 
vegefahk- food, otlier than grain 114 ; tfin- 
yiirini, haP-dark 100 : tiira (ordinances) 
38, tura (army mantelets) 108-1 3-55, 368, 
469, 593; turnan, 10,000, a district com- 
mand 17 : tiiq-bai, one using a standard 
313 ; tuli^huma s.n. Militar}- ; iiisqazval 
224, 314 ; tnghCii and tnqal 643. 

Umar KhavyCim' s {htat rains [trs. R. II. 
If I/;, tie/d) — a coujilet Babur’s w^ords 
recal 203. 

Uyper Basin of ti/e Hdnd-rir’er, Sir C. 
Markham [BEGS. IS79) — llindu-kush 
pa.sses 204, rnap.s of K oh -i baba 216. 

\94iaminof-Zernof, editor of the Sluiraf-niima 
(x'i5 and Abishqa App. O, Ixiii. 

J’eryle/chttnye-I'abeile?! dcs Mn I . and Christ- 
lichen Zeitreclnniny, k . Wtistcnfeld — dates 
of 935 All. 629, App. S. 

X’crscs of untraced authorship 332, 316 
ami 670: ver.se-making 15, 22, v38~9, 46, 
54, 111, 136 7, 154; Babur’s opinion of 
Nawa’i’s 'Purki verse 271 ; Shaihani’s 
ver.ses made public 329 ; composition on 
a model 448 ; — Metrical amusements 
585 6. App. Q, Ixv-vi. 

Vikramaditya Era 79 (whorv rcrrif began). 

Virgil — citron-juice as an antidote 511 ; 
Scorpio and Libra 623. 

J'isit to Ghazni (etc. ), G. T. Vigne — [see nn. 
on pp. named), houndar}’ between Afghans 
and K}iura..s;in 200 ; Kabul-river ib. ; 
‘Lqahain201 ; rhubarb 203 ; sahibl-grape.s 
203 ; l)ur-n. .na 215 ; Running .sands 215 ; 
Rfimghan villages 216 ; a?-yhwan 217 ; — 
various 218-9, 224, 227 ; “Tank ” for 
Taq 233; r^. itcs 208, 235 ; Bilah on the 
Indus 237 ; see App. 1', xxiii. 

Visit to Kafiri Stan, W. \V. Maenair [PEGS. 
/<S\SV) — Ning-nahar App. V., xxiii. 

J'oya^e dans le liirkt.dan, PVdtscbenko [trs. 
G'. da — Sang-aina, Mirror- 

stone, 7. 

,, dans PAsie septentrionale, P. S, Pallas 
— aq kiyik, aryixli (Gvis poli) 6. 

,, des IVlerins Bonddhistes, S. A. Julicn— 
Nanganabara App. P',, xviii. 

J by ayes en Perse et ant res lieux d' Orient, 
Jean Chardin — lover.s’-marks 16 : square 
seal 28; Slkiz-yllduz, leight-stars lv39; 
kipld “casbeke “ (a coin) 296 ; epistolary 
etiquette 332. 

WaqV-nama-i-padshdhi (Record of Royal 
Acts), ‘Abdu’l-wahhah akhtnid of Ghaj- 
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davan (1709 ) — ^sjound mentioned as the 
Babur-nama^the ^'‘Bukhara Babur-nama'^ 
and the “ Bukhard Compilation ”) — for its 
seeming author’s colophon JR AS. 1900, 
p. 474 and Preface Ivii ; its divergence 
from the true text Preface xxxix, its 
element of true text (Kamran’s tattered 
Codex) li ; its dual purpose xxxix, Ixii ; 
its cliaracter xl ; its stop-gaps xlv ; its use 
by Leyden xlviii ; Described {as it is in 
Kehrs transcript) : — Preface, Cap. Ill, 
Parts I and 111 ; its history liii, author 
and colophon Ivii, {(■/. JRAS. 1900, p, 
474) ; 'ts identity confused with Babur’s 
true text Preface, ('ap. Ill, Part III ; 

Its nKscENUAN Ts and offtakes Table 
Ivii ; — ((-z) Pelrograd F. O. Codex {an 
indirect copy (?), described b}’’ purchaser as 
Jidbnr j 2 (\nia, Jheface x’iii-iv ; 

{h) Pet. F.. O. School of Oriental 
Languages Codex, entitled Babur -ndma, 
scribe G. J. Kchr — referred to in loco ; — 
diction of the Farghana Section 1, of the 
Kabul Sect. 187, of the Hindu.stan Sect. 
443 ; its I’ersified character exemplified 
147, 150, 167, and Add. Note, 177, {cf. 
JHAS. 190H, pp. 76, 8S ) ; its Latin 
version App. Lxxxv, Preface liv ; — Other 
references 9, 18, 19, 44-8, 88,164, 169; 
Full contents Preface lii ; their recon- 
struction 1))’ Ihninski lii-iv, (//. his oivn 
Preface JRAS. 7900 and a sepaf ate form 
in B.M., J.O., R.A.S. Libraries, etc.y, 
the “ Fragments ” I'rcface xlv (Net. viii), 
lii, {in hho) 438, 349, {a diu nssion) 574, 
630, 640 (,/; IRAS. 1900-6-8). 

(i ) The RCihur-nania"' Imprint {<.on 
Intruded and edited by) X, 1. llminski-— 
reierred to in !c,o, A|;[x I), 237-59, 336, 
420, Apjv I, xxsii ; mudelletl on the L. 
and 1',. Memoiri. of Haber 326, 337, App. 
T, Ixxiv, I’refacc hi (r/. Ihnin'iki's Preface 
ref. -supra), 574 ; Piefare : — its Kas.in 
publication li ; its deviation from its .sole 
basis {Keln'i Codex) hi; Jlminski’s work 
and .some results lii, with n.1 mid-page, 
liv ; his d()ul)t., and achievement of a Tiirki 
reading hook his own Preface ref. supra ; 

{d) Memoires de Baber, {French (rs. of 
/Iminshi s Jh'ihni iiiima) A. Pa vet de 
Courteille — rel erred to in loco, 215, 227, 
346, 347, 40L 446, 478, 489. 559, 632, 
A|)p. 4', Ixwiii, App. ]\1, xlv ; — the 

Mubin \\n\ re('f)gni/.ed 449, 630 ; an illness 
619; mi.stakenly controverted 468; sur- 
mised ground on N^hieh it accepted the 
M<.escue Pas.sage ” Ajjp. I), xiv ; its 
help in considering Shaikh Zain’s com- 
positions 553, 559 ; — questioned readings 
2^-5, 327 33 69, 421 {ehiitrtika), 

534, 617-19-38-40-47; a .surmise 
discussed 574 ; — reviewed by Defrdmery 
562 ; its title Preface xxxiii, translation Ir, 
source liv, diction lix. 


Water — water-thief 109, -road 595 ; dug for 
234 ; under-ground courses of 417. _ 

Wedding-gifts — 43, 400. 

Wednesday {Chdr-shamba) — coincidences of 
the day 71. 

Wells — chambered {wain, baolf) 532-3 ; dug 
548, 552 ; purified when new 634. 

White cloth — traded 202 ; booty 233-4-5- 
7-8. 

Wliiteway, Mr. R. S. — hi.s help App. R, 
vii. 

W ilayat = K abii 1 414. 

With the Kuram Field -Force, J. A. .9. 
Colquhoun — a route 231. 

Wine {i.e. any fermented litjuoi) — *ard(/ 
(.spirit) 385-6-7-8, 453-61-76; mahuwa 
flower 505 ; beer 423 ; cider {ehapjr) 83, 
Add. Note, P. 83 ; wines of Bukhara 83, 
Heri 265, Kabul : — Ala-.sai 221, 14ara-i- 
nur 210, 410, App. G; Ghazni 461, 
Kabul -/zzwa;/ 203, Nijr-au 213; — Kafiristan 
211-12, 372 ;— rules in use: — drinking- 
days 33-4, Hi, 447 ; one liquor only 386 ; 
no-pres.surc on a non-drinker 406-10 ; 
wine - parties : — Babur prole.st.s against 
exces.s 398; exclude, s drunkards 419, is 
disgusted by drunken uproar 386 and by 
bcer-inloxication 423 ; gives his followers 
freedom to do as lieratis did 304 ; givers 
(*f “ w'incs ”, Khw, Kalan v37l-5, 461, 
.Shah Beg 400, the Bal-qara Mirzas 299, 
v^02, Khw. Muh. ‘All 411 (a busine.ss- 
party), 413 ; — Babur’s breaches of Law 
not committed till eir. his 28th year 83, 
355 ; rcsi.sted temptation in Herat 299, 
etc. — his partie.s associated with beauty of 
.scene e.p. autumnal 414-16-18; in his 
gardens 412, 406 and 420 ; under a plane- 
tree 40.5, at Istahf 406, near an illuminated 
ramj) 4.50; after and before long marche.s 
{frctjnent)\ menticjii made of (925 All.) 
375-85-88, 408-10-14-15 16-17- 19 ; 

(926 Air.) 420-1-2 3-4; (932 aii.) 447, 
450-53-61 ; (933 Alt.) 537 ;— drinks 
a few ('ii[)s to con.sole 418, out of courtesy' 
in a charmless place 424; “ morning 
395-8, 415 -20-22 ; gallops when not 
sober 388 98 ;— 

Other Law-breakers Preface xxix, 16. 
33-4, 4.5, 70, 134, 2.59 68-73, (woman) 
36, 417; HeraiTs 259, Ili.sriris 42, J’ich- 

Parties accompanied by improvi.sation 
26, dancing 299, music {usually) ; {for 
return to obedience see Law and Index I 
s.n. Babur). 

Wordsworth’s “ undying fish ” recalled 305. 

Workmen — Timur’s 77, 520; Babur’s 520, 
634. 

Wray, Mr. Cecil and Mr. Leonard — their 
help 495, 502. 

V’ajuj and Majuj {Goo and Mago^if) 560. 

Vaqut see Dictionary of Towns. 



Index III. General 


Noticeable wordf : — Ah//, jade- 
stone sec Magic ; yh^hrunchl^ divination 
from sheep’s-hlades 233 ; yigJuuhy tree, 
wood 11, 81 ; yif^haih see Measures; 
yi^li^ a brave 16, 53, 70, App. H, xxvii ; 
yilaq^ alp sec i,a. Var- and BQrka- ; 
yinka<hlcha^ maternal-uncle’s mother-in- 
law (?); yinkalil'y levirale 23, 267, 306, 
616 ; yhhnum^ky to bend ihe knee 301 ; 
yusiinliiq^ hereditary 23. 

mma (Hook of \^ictory i.e. Timur’s) 
Maulana Sbarafird-din ‘Ali Yazdi — [see 
on pp. named], places 10, 74-8,' 83-4 ; 
persons 39, 272 ; meaning (>f S.iwalak 
485 ; Timur's caplure of ^Jarshi 134 ; his 


burial at a saint's feet 266; his workmen 
77, 520 ; partly translated in Histoire de 
I'imur Beg q.v.;, the book and its main 
basis, the Malfuz&t-i-thuuri Preface xxix, 
XXX, its author xxxiii. ' 

Zainu’d-din A'/’rt7c/7/7 (Shaikh Zain)’s writings 
—(1) Tabaqat-i-hahuri q.v.\ [1) Mvbin, 
a Commentary on I^bur’s Mtihln 438 ; 
(3) Barman announcing Babur’s renounce- 
ment of wine and remission of lamgh5,-\ty. 
553; (4) Fath-nama of the victory at 
Kanv.a 559 to 574; Babur’s reason for 
inserting it (4) in his book 559 ; the sole 
Letter of victory so preserved 561 ; grounds 
against supposing Babur wiote a plain 
Turk! account of the battle 574. 




OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOT- 
NOTES 


p.7 Ll “turbulent” add They are notorious in Mawara'u'n-nahr for their 
bullyings. 

p. 27 1.5 “ (1504) ’’ whcn-r after taking Khusrau Shah, w e besieged Muqim in 
Kabul. 

p.31^1. 1 “ paid ” add no (attention). 
p.43 1.9 enter f. 24/6. 

if). 1.8 fr.ft. “ Taghai ” and Auzun Hasan. 

p.45 Sec. r, 1.2 “ good” add htt never neglected the Players. 

p.48 1, 16 “ grandmother ” add Khan-zada Begim. 

p.52 1.4 fr.ft. “ childhood ” add and had attained Uie rank of Beg. 

p.88 1.9 Ha.san add and SI. Abrnad Tainbal. 

p.92 1.8 “on” add ti> Sang-zar. 

p.95 1.12 “ service ” add did not sta3’ in Kliiirasan but. 

p. 1 28 1. 1 8 “ two ” add young (sons). 

p. 131 1.12 “ Jan-wafa” add Mirza. 

p. 134 1.7 fr.ft. “ that” add night that. 

if). 1.3 fr.ft. “was” add '\\\ my 19th (lunar) year. 

p.l36 1.5 “ was” add in iny l^th (lunar) year. 

p. 139 1. 11 fr.ft. mn/ Jani Beg Sultan. 

p. 141 1.10 “Khusrau .Shah” add my higlily-favoured beg Qambar-i*ali the Skinner 
Maghnl., not acting at such a time as this according to the favour he had 
received, came rmd took his wife from SamarViand ; he too went to Khusrau 
Shah. 

p. 143 1. 16 “ that ” add near Shutur-gardan. 

p.l52 1.12 fr.ft. “dead ” add A few day.s later we went back to Dikh-kal. 
p. 164 See. d, 1.6 fr.ft. “for” ac/i/ Sairani. 
p.201 1.12 read Kabul-lort. 

p.205 l.iO fr.ft. read “arc closed for” 4 or 5 months in winter. After crossing 
Sbibr-tu people go on through Ah-dara. In the heats, vhen the waters /'Oine 
down in Hood, these roads have the same rule a.s in winter (“ because ” etc.). 
p.2l7 1.11 “Sih-yaran” add It became a very good-haking-place. I had a Nine- 
yard planted on the hill above the seat. 

p.221 .Sec.h, at the begiiujing insert The mountains to the eastward ol tire 
cultivated land of Kabul are r>l two kinds as also are those to its westward 
(“ Where the mountains” cU\). 
p.230 last line “men” add Khusrau Gagiani. 
p. 247 1.1 “(Jush nadir” u.Y// meadowL 

p.308 1.14 “ground” add Moreover it snowed incessantly and after leaving 
Cliiragh-dan, not only Nvas tlrere very deep snow but the road was unknown. 
p.391 March I8th “ darogha-ships ” add Sangur Khan Qarluq and .Mirza-i-malui 
(dailuq came leading 30 or 40 men of tlie Qarluq elders, made offering of 
a horse in mail, and waited on me. Came also the army of the Dilah-zak 
Afghans. 

p.3‘^3 March 25th 1.2 “ out” add from the river’s bank. 

p.454 1.5 “boat ’ add There was a party; some drinking Vr/'<z//, some beer. 
After leaving the boat at the Bed-time Prayer, there was more drinking in the 
khiigah (lent). For the good of the horses, we gave them a day’s breathing on 
the bank cd tliis water. 

p.468 1.3 “sent” /'td/Z Yunas-i-’ali and Ahmadi and (“ ‘ Abdu ’ l-lah ”). 
p. 481 1. I “ Rao ” add with four or five thousand Pagans. 

p.498 {s.n. florican), “eolour” The flesh of the florican is very delicate. As 
the khareha/ (Indian buzzard) resemhies the faghdat/ (great buzzard) so the 
cha/z (florican) resembles tlie tughdiri. 



874 OMISSIONS FROM TRANSLATION AND FOOTNOTES 


ih. (s.n. sand-grouse) “Tramontana” add the blackness of its breast is less deep, its 
cry also is sharper. 

p,500 after 1.1 1 “eagle” add (new para.) Another is the buzzard (T. sat) ; its 
tail and back are red. 

p. 506 {s.n. kamrak) “ long” add It has no stone. 
p.5v)7 n.3 “name ” add also ; " plantain” add (banaik.). 
p.510 1.5 sec App. O, p. liv for addendum. 
p. 529 1.4 fr.ft. “ Dulpur ” add (nialiar. 

p.595 1.19 “other” read 2 or 3 (places) ; the Pagans in tl»e du-tahi began to run 
away ; “ the du-falii was taken.” 

p.603 1.7 fr.ft. “ (366^) ” add and between Ghazipur and Panaras (p. 502). 
p.674 1.2 “ river” add in his mail. 
p.678 1.2 “amirs” rzkV Sultan. 

p.679 1.8 fr.ft. “gi'wen” add It was .settled that a .son of each of them should be 
always in waiting in Agra : 1. 7 fr.ft. “ Araish ” add and two others ; 1. 2 fr.ft. 
“ Saru ” add towards Glide. 
p).689 1.2 fr.ft. “laks” add and a head-to-fool (dress). 

App. Q 1.1 “interpret” add those of. 



CORRIGExNDA, 


To oisitve nofioo many of fhc 

Fa^^cs 

6 1.4 “ nicadf)w ” read plain {niaidan). 

11 n.4, “siyar” unacccntcfl ; (H.S.) 
ii nWiii n.n. pp. IH, 38, 48, 244. 

12 11.4 1.3 “ attack in " trad attacking. 

14 1.3 “and" lead who. 

16 1. 10 n. ref. “ 3 " ir. hi “ amorous 

24 n.l “932" /vYr^2 923. 

27 para. 2 )fad “Baba ‘Ali Beg’s 
lial)a (]uli 

23 1.8 “leaders" read Miigluil mir- 
zadas. 

29 n.6 1..S “then" r<Wlns. 

37 1.8 “916" ;vW 917 ; and tr. nn. 

2 and 3. 

38 1.9 “ favour " run on to Ahmad. 

44 1.9 55 1.12 didetf “ Sayyid ". 

46 1.12 read C'hikinan. 

49 1.3 “ lilaek " read White. 

5) 1.12 fi. fl. “ liadakhslian " read 

1 (i.sar. 

55 “ f. 34 " ^cadi. T20. 

57 1.1, enter f. 33 and nim'e “1. 33/'" 
to 58 1. 2. 

61 1.4 “ Beg " fc'ad l]aba'(juli lieg. 

68 1. 10 fr. It. tr. n. ref. 4 to “ Aurgut 

69 n.2, read auinUunf^ \ and tr. 
nakunid and hakiinid. 

79 1,5 tr. n.ref. 3x.o(/ibla ; in aufhor'.s 
n. read Batalinius ; and in n.4 >iuid 
Jyin. 

85 1.9 read 851 A. H. -1447 A. i). ; 1.3 
fr.ft. maz'e “ Juinada I, 22, 855 A. ii." 
to p.86 1. 1, after “years 

94 1.6 “ Chirik " read Char-yak. 

95 1.2 fr.ft. “ Aubaj " read Char-jui. 

% last line “Qa.sim” read Kamal (or 

Kahal). 

109 1. 16 “ qasim " read qadus. 

fb. n,5 1.3 grand “ father’ 

117 n.2 “ 909" read90S. 

1 22 n.4 “ bulghar ” read buljcr. 

129 1. 14 “ dahan ” read kutal. 

131 11.3-4 fr.ft. read Khan-quli and 
Karim-dad. 

134 1.3 fr.ft. iind 136 1. 5 read in my 
19th (lunar) year. 

144 para.3 “rain” rar/ grain. 

148 n.2 “f. 18" readi. 118. 

149 1. 17 read Khanim. 

154 n. 3 ‘’^f. 183b'' read f. i03b and or 
f. 264/5 readf. 264. 

168 Sect, heading “ Kasan ” read 
Karnan. 

175 1. 11 Mirza-quli. 

183 la.st line “Kulja" read Khuldja. 

192 1.3 r/fa//Taliqan. 

194 1. 12 read Quhlngha. 


' itre enlei ed in the Indiocs. 

Pages 

/e. n.3 )eael Bai-sunghar. 

204 ).16 read Curriers’. 

205 1.5 read Sir ; 1.13 read Wa(lian) ; 
1. 1 4 read Cbhehaq. 

205 1. 10 fr.ft. “ tliree or four " read four 
or five (ef. omissiori.s p. 205). 

211 para, 3, end, “920 " prad 924. 

212 11.2 1.2 } rad rfiknnaq. 

213 ri..S fyai TOO h " n:aif/'(u r{tfi ; and 
nn.5, 6, 7 /vvzc/ Idanford. 

244 11.8 and 25 “ page " lead [irefcrahly, 
brave ; 1. 19 pead gallopers. 

273 n.2 )‘end grand- “ daughter " 

282 n.3 1.2 “ 345" ;vW348 9. 

289 1.5 “ wonderful " zvy/// mefaphorist. 
342 ini<l page prad Piir-amin. 

344 last line “Appendix" pead Trs.’ 
n<k!c 711. 

351 1.15 “ Akhsi " renr/ Archian. 

387 n.3 dtdefe .sentence 2. 

410 last line khtottuT' prad iiupizal. 

414 1.2 “ 18th" prad 13th ; and 1.2 fr.ft. 

“ purslain ’’ mr// poplar. 

438 1.15 “son ’’ read grandson. 

447 n.3 para. 2 1. 1 “ month " prad week. 
470 n. 1.5 fr.ft. “ p.66 " prad f). 166. 

482 n.3 “Gujrat" read Malwa. 

485 .sec.c 1. 7 “ Giiniti read Gui. 

499 1.17 yak- rapig ’’ read bak-ding (see 
Add. Note P.499). 

500 1.15 s.n. crow '^qarrha" read 
qap'gha ; n. 6 “ f. 136" readi. 135. 

505 1.6 tr. n.ref. “ 2 " to, huia. 

,520 n.l “ 1854" read 1843. 

534 1. 2 fi. ft. “ and " read 932. 

535 1.2 fr.ft. delete “others ". 

579 1.8 “ April 13th " read April 3rd. 

591 n.2 quptiyhir prad qnruqtur. 

604 n.l. 1 read Afag^hnna. 

616 1.5 prad Madhakur ; and Sect, m 
qai a-su" trad da py a qat aghi or 
qarayhina. 

620 1.7 rahitn read ra/UPiapi. 

621 1. 1 1 after “ .servants ’’ trad Iteg-gina 
“ had come " 

622 1.12 prad Siunjuk ; 1. 13 Taslikint. 

631 1.13 delete 'tire parenthesis (sec Add. 
Note P.631). 

632 1.4 read Farrukf . 

636 1.7 “ rest " ecfzr/eiglit others. 

640 1. 1 read quli. 

643 (Feh. 4lh) “Muhammad" trad 
Malmmd, 

644 n.5 “ 323 " read 231. 

699 1.13 “ 935 ’’ read 938. 

713 1.3 trad Saliha ; and 1.11 fr.ft. 
Miran-shahi. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 16 1. 11. — Ni?;ainl nenlions “ lover’s marks” where a rebel chieftain commenling 
on Khusrau's unfuness to rule by reason of his infatuation for Shlrin, says, 
“ Ilinoz ai'‘ashigbazi ya> ni dag/i as/."' (H.H. ) 

P. 22 n. 2. — Closer acquaintance with related books leads me to delete llie words 
“Chaghatai Mughul” from Haidar tribal designations (p. 22, n. 2, 1. 1). 

(1) My ‘( -haghatai” had warrant (now rejected) in I I aidar's statement (T. R. 
trs. p. v^) that the Dughlat amlis were of the same stock {ahna^ -i -jius) as the 
Cnaghatai Khaqans. P>ut the Dughlat ofl-take from the common stem was of 
earlier date than ClnngD. Khan’s, hence, his son’s name “ C'haghatai ” is a mis- 
nomer for I'nghiats. (2) As for “Miiglu'd” to designate Dughlat. and also 
Chaghatai chief.s — guidance for us rests with the chiefs themselves ; these 
certainly (as did also the Hegchik chiefs) held themselves apait from “ Mughfils 
of the horde” and begs of the horde — as apart they liad become by status as 
chiefs, by intermarriage, liy education, and by observance of tlie amenities of 
civili/,ed life. To describe Dugldat, Cbagliatai and Pcgclnk chiefs in Babur’s 
day as Mughfils is against their self-classification and is a discourtesy. A clear 
instance of need of caution in the use of the word Mugbfd is that of ‘Ali-slier 
Nawa'i Chgi^/ia/di. (C’f. AbCi’l gha/.i’s accounts of the formation of several 
tribes.) (3) d'bat “ MugliCd ” described for Hindustanis Babur’s invading and 
conquering armies does not obliterate distinctions in its chiefs. Mughfds of the 
horde followed Tiinvirids when to do so suited them : (here were also in Babur’s 
armies several chiefs of the ruling Chaghatai family, brothers of The Khan, Sa‘id 
{see Chin-timur, Aisaii-tlmCir, Tukhta-hngha). With these must have been their 
following of “ iMughuls (,»f the horde 

P.34 1. 12. — “ W'itli tlic goshawks” translates girihlgha bi/a of the Elph. MS. 
(f. 12b) where it is explained marginally by ba bCizi, with the falcon or gosliawk. 
The Hai. MS. however has, in its text, fidzi hi la which may mean with arrows 
having points {Sany/dkh f. 1 44/^ quoting this passage). Jlminski has no answering 
word (Jy/w.r. i, 19). Muh. Sl/i/dzilp. 13 1.11 ft. it .] writes ba bazi /uiaaddAbia//. 

P. 39. — The 2JalHl>i(' s-siyar (liih. ed. iii, 217 1.16) writes of .Sayyid Murad A dyh/dgt bf 
(the father or g. f. of Yusuf) that he (who had, Babur says, come from the 
Mughid horde) held high rank under Abn-sa‘i<l Mirza, joined Husian /ydi-gard 
after the Mirza's defeat and death (873 A.H.). and (p. 218) was killed in defeat by 
Amir ‘‘AW /a /dir who was commanding for \ adgar-i-inuhammad Shah-rnkhi. 

P. 49. — An A/wdg is a tiivision of persons and not ol territor}'. In Mongolia under 
the Chinese Covernment it answers to khanate. A Klian is at the head of an 
ainidg. Ainiaqs are divided into Jeoshuf!^, i.e. banners (.1 /c;/.!,y>//<;, N. Prejevalsky 
trs. K. Delmar Morgan, ii, 53). 

P. 75 and n. 1, — P'or an explanation, provided in 94 AH., of vvliy Samarkand was 
called Baldaf-i'rnahjuza^ the (Guarded -city, see Daulat shah, Browne’s ed. s.n. 
Qulaiba p. 443. 

P. 85 n. 2. — The reference to the IIa/>ibu s-siyar confuses two cases of parricide : — 
‘Abdu’l-latif’s of Aulugh Beg (853 1447) to which IPS. refers [Vol. HI, Part 2, 
p. 163, 1. 13 fr. ft.) with (one of 7-628) Slnruya’s ol Khusrau I^arviz(H.S. Vol. I, 
Part 2, p. 44, 1. 1 1 fr. ft.) where the parricide’s sister tells him that the murderer 
of his father (and 15 lirolhers) would eventually he punished by (jod, and (a little 
lower) the couplet Babur quotes (p. 85) is enteretl (H.B.). 

154 n. 3. — The I’crsian })hrase in the Siydsat uania which describes the numbering 
of the army (T. dim /zin tndk) is ha sar-i-tdzidua s/inmurdan . Schafer translates 
tdzidfta b}' rra'rar/w. I have nov\here lound liow the whip was used ; (cf. S.N. 
Pers. text p. 15 1. 5). 

P. 171 n, 1, — (,'loser acquaintance with Ik'ihur’s use of darya, /vA/, sit, the first of 
which he reserves tor a great river, casts doubt on my suggestion that daryd 
may stand for the Kasan-waler, Ihil the narrative siqijioits v\l]at I have noted. 

58 


H. OF B. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


The “upper villages” of Akhsi might be, however, those higher up on the 
Saihun-darya (S>r-darya). 

P. 189 and n. 1.— A third and perhaps here better rendering of bi h&qi is that of 
p. 662 {s.d. Apii) 10th), “leaving none behind.” 

P. 1%. — The Habihu s-siyar (lith. ed. iii, 250 1. 11 fr. ft.) writes of bar&dardn of 
Khusrau Shah, Amir Wall and Pir Waif. As it is improbable that two brothers 
(Anglice) would be called Waif, it may be right to translate barddardn by 
brethren, and to understand a brother and a cousin. Pabur mentions only the 
brother Wall. 

P. 223 11. 1-3 fr. ft. — The hrench translation, differing from ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s and 
Erskinc’s, reads Babur as saying of the ranges separating the cultivated lands of 
Kabul, that tliey are (omnie des potits de but this does not suit the height 

and sometimes permanent snows of some of the separating range.s. — My bald 
“ (great) dams ” should have been expanded to suit the meaning (as 1 take it to 
be) of the ' ords Yfir-unchaqa pul-dik^ like embankments {pul) against going 
{yuy) further ; (so far, ufnha). Cf. Griffiths’ p. 431). 

P. 251. — Nizami expresses the opinion that “ Pate is an avenging servitor ” but not 
in the words used by Babur (p. 251). He does this when moralizing on 
Farhad’s death, brought about by Khusrau’s trick and casting the doer into 
dread of vengeance (11. B.). 

P. 266 n, 7. — On p. 266 Babur allots three daughters to Papa Aghacha and on p. 269 
four. Various details make for four. But, if four, the total of eleven (p. 261) 
is exceeded. 

P. 276 para. 3. — Attention is attracted on this page to the unusual circumstance that 
a parent and child are both called by the same name, J unaid. One other 
instance is found in the Bdbur-ndma, that of Babur’s wife Ma‘suma and her 
daughter. Perhaps “Junaid” like “Ma‘suma” was the name given to the 
child because biitli closely followed the death of the parent {sees.n. Ma*§uma). 

P. 277. — Concerning Bih-bfid Beg the Shaib&ni-ptAma gives the following informa- 
tion : — he was in command in Khwarizm and Khiva when Shaibani moved against 
Chin Silft (910 All.), and spite of his name, was unpopular (Vamb^ry’s ed. 184, 
186). \^ambery’s note 88 says he is mentioned in the (anonymous) prose 
Shaibdm-pidnia^ Russian trs. p. Ixi. 

P. 372 1. 2 fr. ft. — Where the Hai. MS. and Kasan Imp. have mtPdraz^ rival, E. and 
de C. translate by representative, but the following circumstances favour 
“rival’’ ; — Wais was with Babur (pp. 374-6) and would need no representative. 
Hi.s arrival is not recorded ; no introductory particulars are given of him where 
his name is first found (p. 372); tiierefore he is likely to have joined Babur in 
the time of the gap of 924 ah. (p. 366), before the siege of Bajaur-fort and 
before ‘Ala’u’d-din did so. The two .Sawadi chiefs received gifts and left 
together (p. 376). 

P. 393 1. 4. — In this couplet the point lies in the double-meaning of ra^iyaf^ subject 
and peasant. 

P.401. — Under date Thursday 25th B.ibur mentions an appointment to read fiqah 
:,abaqi to him. Erskine translated this by ‘\Sacred extracts from the Qoran ” 
(I followed this). But “ les.sons in theology” may be a better rendering — as 
moie literal and as allowing for the use of other writings than the Qoran. 
A correspondent Mr. G. YazdanI (Gov. Epigraphist for Muslim Inscriptions, 
Haidaiahad) (ells us that it is customary amongst Muslims to recite religious 
books on rhursdays. 

P. 404 1. 7 fr.ft. — Baba Qashqa (or ()ashqa)’s tamily-grovp is somewhat interesting 
as that of loyal and capable men of Mughul birth who served Babur and 
Humayuri. It must have joined Babvir in what is now the gap between 914 and 
925 AH. because not mentioned earlier and because be is first mentioned in 
925 AH. without introductory particulars. The following details supplement 
information about the group : — (IjOf Baba Qashqa’s murder by 
Muhammad-i-zaman Bdi-qard Gul-hadan (f. 23) makes record, and Badayuni 
(Bib. Ind. ed. i, 450) .says that (c/V. 952 AH.) when Baba’s son l lajl Muh. Khan 
A'uki had pursued and overtaken the rebel Kamran, the Mirza asked, as though 
que.stioning the Khan’s ground of hostility to himself, “ But did I kill thy father 
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Baba Qashqa?” [Pidrat Baba Qashga fjiagar man knshta ami). — (2) Of the 
death of Baba Qashqa’s brother “ Kiikl ”, AbuM-fazl records that he was killed 
in Hindustan by Muhammad SI. M. Bdi-gard (952 AH.), and that Kiiki’s 
nephew Shah Muh. p . 668) retaliated (955 ah.) by arrow-shooting one of 
Muh. SI. Mirza’s sons. This was done when Shah Muh. was crossing Minar- 
pass on his return journey from sharing Humayan’s exile in Persia (j^rjaiihar). — 
(3) Haji Muh. Khan A’^ubt and Shah Muhammad Khan appear to liave been 
sons of Baba Qashqa and nephews of “ Kuki ” {supra). They were devoted 
servants of Humayun but were put to death by him in 958 ah. -1551 ad. (cf. 
Erskine’s If. of I. Humayun). — (4) About the word Kuki dictionaries afford no 
warrant for taking it to mean foster-brother {kohah). Chingiz Khan had a beg 
known as Kuk or Kouk (or Guk) and one of his own grandsons used the .same 
style. It may link the Bnha (lashqa group with the Chingiz Khnnid Kfiki, 
cither as de.scendants or as hereditary adherents, or as both. (.SVv Ahri’l-glia^Ts 
Shajara/-i-7'urk^ trs. De^smaisons, Index s.n. Kouk and also its accounts of the 
origin of several tribal grouj)s.) 

P. 416. — The line quoted l)y ‘Abdu’Mah is from the Amvdr-i-suhaili , Book II, 
Story i. Eastwick translates it and its immediate context thus ; — 

“ People follow the faith of their kings.” 

“My lieart is like a tulip .scorched and by .sighir.gs flame ; 

“ In all thou .scest, their hearts are .scorched and stained the .same.” (II. B.) 
The offence of the quotation appears to have been against Khalifa, and might be 
a suggestion that he lollowcd Babur in breach of Law by using wine. 

P. 487 n. 2. — d’hc following passages complete the note on ivulsa quoted b> Erskine 
from Col. Mark Wilks’ Historical Sketches and .sliow how the word is used : — 
“During the absence of Major Lawrence from Tricbinopoly, the town had been 
completely depopulated liy the removal of the whole ll'ulsa to .seek for food 
elsewhere, and the enemy had been earnestly occupied in endeavouring to 
surprise the garri.son,” (llere follows I‘>.skine’.s quotation see in loro p. AS7). 
“ The people of a district lluis deserting their home.s are called the JVn/sa of 
that district, a stale of utmo.st misery, involving precaution against incessant war 
and unpitying depredation — so peculiar a description as to require in any of the 
languages of Europe a long circumlocution, is expiessed in all the languages oj 
Deckan and the south of India by a single word. No proofs can he accumulated 
from the most profound research which .shall describe the immemorial condition 
of tlie people of India with more precision than this single word. It is a bright 
distinction that the Jt^ulsa never departs on tlie approach of a British army when 
this is unaccompanied by Indian allies.” — By clerical error in the final para, of 
my note filvash is entered for ulran fMolesworlh, any desolating calamity]. 

P. 540 n. ‘I. — An explanation of Babur’s u.se ol Shali /.ada as Talimasp’s title may 
well he that this title answers to thcTimurid one Mir-zada, M'lrza. If so, Babur’s 
change to “ Shah ” (p. 635) may recognize supremacy by victory, '•>uch as he had 
claimed for liimself in 913 ah when he changed his Timurid “ Mfrza ” for 
“ Padshah ”. 

P. 557. — Husain Kashifi^ alsf), quotes Firdau.sf's couplet in tlie Anwar-i-suhath 
(Cap. I, Story XXI), a book dedicated to .Shaikh Ahmad .5’// (p. 277) and of 
earlier date tlian tlie Babur-nama. Its author died in 910 AM.-L505 ad, 

Ih 576 n. L— Tod’s statement (quoted in my n. 1) that “the year of Rana .Sanga’s 
defeat (933 ah.) was the last of his existence ” cannot be strictly correct Viecau.se 
Babur’s .stateiiient (p. 598) of intending attack on him in Cliitor allows him to 
have been alive in 934 ah. (1528 ad.). The death occurred, “not without 
suspicion of poison,” says Tod, when the Rana had moved against Irij then 
held for li^iur ; it will have been long enough before the cud of 934 AH. to 
allow an envoy from his sun BikramajU to w'ait on Rahur in that year (pp.603, 
612). Babur’s o'cord of it mav safelv be inferred lost with the once-cxistent 
matter of 934 ah. 

P. 631. — My hu.sband has ascertained that the “ Sayyid Dakni ” of p. 631 is Sayyid 
Shah Tahir Dahni (Deccani) the Shiite apostle of Southern India, who in 
935 ah. was sent to Babur with a letter from Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nagar, in which (if there were not two emba.ssies) congratulation was made on 
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the conquest of Dihli and help asked against Bahadur Sl»ah Gujnitl. A second 
but earlier mention of “ Sayyid Dakni'^' {ZaknT, /) Shtrazi is on p). 619, 

Whether the two entries refer to Shah Tahir nothing makes clear. The 
cognomen Shlrazl disassociates them. It is always to he kept in mind tliat pre- 
liminary events are frequently lost in gaps ; one such will he the arrivals of the 
various envoys, mentioned on p. 630, whose places of honour are specified on 
p. 631, Much is on record about Sayyid Shah Tahir and particulars of 

his life are available in the histories by Badayuni (Ranking trs.) and h'irishta 
Nawal Ivishor ed. p. 105) ; B.M. llarleyaii MS, No. contains his letters {sre 
Kieu’s Pers. Cat. p. 305). 

P. 699 and n. 3. — The particulars given by the Tahaqdt- i -akbari about Multan at this 
date (932-4 AH. ) are as follows: — After Babur took the I’anj-ah, he ordered 
Shah Hasan Ar^hb/f to attempt Multan, then held hy one SI. Mahmiid who, 
dying, was succeeded by an infant soi. Husain. Sh:di Hasan took Multan after 
a 16 (lunar) months' siege, at the end of 934 ah. (in a B.N. ImiDia theielore), 
loott'd and slaughtered in it, and then returned to Tatta. On this Langar Khan 
took p.iossession of it (H.B.). What part *A>kaii {ivl . 12) had in the matter is 
yet to learn; possibly he was nominated to its command and llien recalled as 
Babur mentions (935 ah.). 


Stephen Austin and Sems, Ltd., Printers, Hertford, 
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A.-THE SITE AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
OLD AKkSL 

Some modern writers, amongst whom are Dr. Schuyler, 
General Nalivkine and Mr. Pumpelly, have inferred from the 
Babur-nSma account of Akhsi, (in its translations ?) that the 
landslip through which Babur’s father died and the disappear- 
ance of old Akhsi were brought about by erosion. Seen by the 
light of modern information, this erosion theory does not seem 
to cover the whole ground and some other cause seems 
necessary in explanation of both events. 

For convenience of reference, the Babiir-nama passages re- 
quired, are quoted here, with their translations. 

Hai. MS. f. 46.* Saihun darya-sl qurghdnl astldin dqdr. Qurghdnl 
balandjar austldd wdqt bulub tur. Khandaql-mng aurunigha ‘umlq jdrldr 
dur. ‘Umar Shaikh M. kim muni pdy-takht qildl, bir iki martaba 
tdshrdq-din yana jarldr saldi. 

Of this the translations are as follows : — 

(a) Pers. trails. (I.O. 217, f. 36): Daryd-i Saikun az pdyhd qila‘-i 
0 mirezad u qila‘-i o bar jar balandi wdqi‘ shuda ba jay khandaq jarhd-i 
‘umlq uftdda. ‘ U . Sh. M . hah dnrd pay-takht sdkhta, yah du martaba az 
birun ham bdz jarhd andakht. 

{b) Erskiiie (p. 3, translating from the Persian) ; ‘ The river Saihuu 
flows under the walls of the castle. The castle is situated on a high 
precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
U. Sh. M. made it his capital he, in one or two instances, scarped the 
ravines outside the fort.’ 

(r) Dc Courteille (1, 8, tran.slating from Ilminsky's imprint, p. 6) ; 
‘ Le Seihoun coule au pied de la fortresse qui se dresse sur le sommet 
d’un ravin, dont les profondeurs lui tiennent lieu d’uii fosse. TJ. Sh. 
M. k I'epoque ou il en avait fait son capitale, avait augmente a une ou 
deux reprises, les escarpements qui la ceignent naturellement.* 

Concerning *Umar Shaikh's death, the words needed are 
(f. 66) 

Mazkur buliib aidl kim Akhsi qurghdnl buland jar austldd wdqi‘ 
bulub tur. ‘ Imdratldr jar ydqdsidd airdi. . . . Mlvzd jardin kabutar u 
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kabutar-khdna blla auchub shunqdr buldl : — ' It has been mentioned 
that the walled-town of Akhsi is situated above ravine(s). The royal 
dwellings are along a ravine. The Mirza, having flown with his 
pigeons and their house from the ravine, became a falcon (i.$. died).* 


A few particulars about Akhsi will shew that, in the transla- 
tions just quoted, certain small changes of w'ording are dictated 
by what, amongst other writers, Kostenko and von Schwarz 
have written about the oases of Turkistan. 

The name Akhsi, as used by Ibn Haukal, Yaqut and Babur, 
describes an oasis township, ix, a walled-town with its adjacent 
cultivated lands. In Yaqut’s time Akhsi had a second circum- 
vallation, presumably less for defence than for the protection of 
crops against wild animals. The oasis was created by the 
Kasan-water,^ upon the riverain loess of the right and higher 
bank of the Saihun (Sir), on level ground west of the junction 
of the Narin and the Qara-darya, west too of spurs from the 
northern hills which now abut upon the river. Yaqut locates 
it in the 12th century, at one farsdkh (circa 4 m.) north of 
the river.^ Depending as it did solely on the Kasan-water, 
nothing dictated its location close to the Sir, along which there 
is now, and there seems to have been in the 12th century, a 
strip of waste land. Babur says of Akhsi what Kostenko says 
(i, 321) of modern Tashkint, that it stood above ravines (jarldr). 
These were natural or artificial channels of the Kasan-water.^ 


To turn now to the translations ; — Mr. Erskine imaged Akhsi 
as a castle, high on a precipice in process of erosion by the Sir. 
But Babur’s word, qurghdn means the walled-town ; his for a 
castle is arky citadel ; and his jar^ a cleft, is not rendered by 
* precipice." Again ; — it is no more necessary to understand that 

^ Until the Yangi-ariq was taken off the Sir, late in the last century, for 
Namangan, the oasis land of Farghana was fertilized, not from the river but 
by its intercepted tributaries. 

2 Ujfalvy's translation of Yaqut (ii, 179) reads one Jarsdkh from the 
mountains inste-ad of ‘ north of the river.’ 

3 Kostenko describes a division of Tashkint, one in which is Ravine-lane 
ijar-kucha), as divided by a deep ravine ; of another he says that it is cut by 
deep ravines (Babur's ‘umiq jarldr). 
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the Sir flowed close to the walls than it is to understand, when 
one says the Thames flows past below Richmond, that it 
washes the houses on the hill. 

The key to the difficulties in the Turki passage is provided 
by a special use of the word jar for not only natural ravines 
but artiflcial water-cuts for irrigation. This use of it makes 
clear that what ‘Umar Shaikh did at Akhsi was not to make 
escarpments but to cut new water-channels. Presumably he 
joined those ‘ further out * on the deltaic fan, on the east and 
west of the town, so as to secure a continuous defensive cleft 
round the town^ or it may be, in order to bring it more water. 

Concerning the historic pigeon-house (f. 66), it can be said 
safely that it did not fall into the Sir ; it fell from a jar, and in 
this part of its course, the river flows in a broad bed, with a 
low left bank. Moreover the Mirza's residence was in the 
walled- town (f. nob) and there his son stayed g years after the 
accident. The slip did not affect the safety of the residence 
therefore ; it may have been local to the birds’ house. It will 
have been due to some ordinary circumstance since no cause 
for it is mentioned by Babur, Haidar or Abu’l-fazl. If it had 
marked the crisis of the Sir’s approach, Akhsi could hardly 
have been described, 25 years later, as a strong fort. 


Something is known of Akhsi, in the loth, the 12th, the 
15th and the 19th centuries, which testifies to saecular 
decadence. Ibn Haukal and Yaqut give the township an ex- 
tent of 3 farsdkh (12 miles), which may mean from one side to 
an opposite one. Yaqut ’s description of it mentions four 
gates, each opening into well-watered lands extending a whole 
farsdkh, in other words it had a ring of garden-suburb four 
miles wide. 

Two meanings have been given to Babur’s words indicat- 
ing the status of the oasis in the 15th century. They are, 

1 Babur writes as though Akhsi had one Gate only (f. 112b). It is unlikely 
that the town had come down to having a single exit ; the Gate by which he 
got out of Akhsi was the one of military importance because served by a 
draw-bridge, presumably over the ravine-moat, and perhaps not close to 
that bridge. 
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mahalldtl qurghdn-dln blr shar*l yurdqrdq iushub iur. They 
have been understood as saying that the suburbs were two 
miles from their urbs. This may be right but I hesitate to 
accept it without pointing out that the words may mean, ‘ Its 
suburbs extend two miles farther than the walled-town.’ 
Whichever verbal reading is correct, reveals a decayed oasis. 

In the 19th century, Nalivkine and Ujfalvy describe the 
place then bearing the name Akhsi, as a small village, a 
mere winter-station, at some distance from the river’s bank, 
that bank then protected from denudation by a sand-bank. 

Three distinctly-marked stage; of decadence in the oasis 
township are thus indicated by Yaqut, Babur and the two 
modern travellers. 


It is necessary to say something further about the position of 
the suburbs in the 15th century. Babur quotes as especially 
suitable to Akhsi, the proverbial questions, ‘ Where is the 
village?’^ (qy. Akhsi-kint.) ‘Where are the trees?’ and these 
might be asked by some-one in the suburbs unable to see Akhsi 
or vice versa. But granting that there were no suburbs within 
two miles of the town, why had the whole inner circle, two 
miles of Yaqut’s four, gone out of cultivation ? Erosion would 
have affected only land between the river and the town. 

Again; — if the Sir only were working in the 15th century 
to destroy a town standing on the Kasan-water, how is it that 
this stream does not yet reach the Sir ? 


Various ingatherings of information create the impression 
that failure of Kasan-water has been the dominant factor in 
the loss of the Akhsi township. Such failure might be due to 
the general desiccation of Central Asia and also to increase of 
cultivation in the Kasan-valley itself. There may have been 
erosion, and social and military change may have had its part, 
but for the loss of the oasis lands and for, as a sequel, the de- 
cay of the town, desiccation seems a sufficient cause. 

^ For mention of upper villages see f. no and note i. 
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The Kasan-water still supports an oasis on its riverain slope, 
the large Auzbeg town of Tupa-qurghan (Town-of-the-hill), 
from the modern castle of which a superb view is had up the 
Kasan-valley, now thickly studded with villages.^ 


B.— THE BIRDS, qlL QUVIRDGH AND 
BAGHRl QARA. 

Describing a small bird {q-mh-cfina), abundant in the Qarshi 
district (f. 49^), Babur names it the qll-quyiru^h, horse-tail, and 
says it resembles the bdghri qard. 

Later on he writes (f. 280) that the bdghrt qard of India is 
smaller and more slender than ‘ those ’ i,c. of Transoxiana 
(f. 496, n. 1), the blackness of its breast less deep, and its cry 
less piercing. 

We have had difficulty in identifying the birds but at length 
conclude that the bdghri qard of Transoxiana is Ptcrocles 
arenariiiSf Pallas’s black-bellied sand-grouse and that the Indian 
one is a smaller sand-grouse, perhaps a Syrrhaptes, As the qll 
quyirugh resembles the other two, it may be a yet smaller 
Syrrhaptes. 

Mull. Salih, writing of sport Shaibaq Khiin had in Qarshi 
{Shaihdnl-ndma, Vamb^ry, p. 192) mentions the ‘Little bird 
{murghak) of Qarshi,* as on all sides making lament. The 
Sang-lakh^ gives its Persian name as khar-pala, ass-hair, says it 

1 Cf. f. 1 14 for distances which would be useful in locating Akhsi if Babur's 
ylghdch were not variable ; Ritter, vii, 3 and 733 ; K6clus, vi, index s.n. 
Fargh3.na ; Ujfalvy ii, i68, his quotation from Yaqut and his authorities ; 
Nalivkine’s Histoire du Khanat de Kokand, p. 14 and p. 53 ; Schuyler, i, 324 ; 
Kostenko, Tables of Contents for cognate general information and i, 320, for 
Tashkint ; vou Schwarz, index under related names, and especially p. 345 
and plates ; Pumpelly, p. 18 and p. 115. 

2 This Turki-Persian Dictionaiy was compiled by MirzS. Mahdi Khin, 
Nadir Shah's secretary and historian, whose life of his master Sir William 
Jones translated into French (Rieu's Turki Cat. p. 2646). 
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flies in large flocks and resembles the bdghri qard. Of the 
latter he writes as abundant in the open country and as 
making noise (bdghlr). 

The Sang-lakh (f. 119) gives the earliest and most informing 
account we have found of the bdghri qard. Its says the bird is 
larger than a pigeon, marked with various colours, yellow 
especially, black-breasted and a dweller in the stony and water- 
less desert. These details are followed by a quotation from 
‘All-sher Nawd'l, in which he likens his own heart to that of 
the bird of the desert, presumably referring to the gloom of the 
bird’s plumage. Three synonyms are then given ; Ar. qitd, one 
due to its cry (Meninsky) ; Pers. sang-shikan, stone-eating, 
(Steingass, sang-khwdray stone-eating); and Turk! bdghiy 4 tldq 
which refers, I think, to its cry. 

Morier (Haji Baba) in his Second journey through Persia 
(Lond. 1818, p. 181), mentions that a bird he calls the black- 
breasted partridge, {i.e, Francolimis vidgarh) is known in 
Turkish as bokara kara and in Persian as siydh-slna, both names, 
(he says), meaning black-breast; that it has a horse-shoe of 
black feathers round the forepart of the trunk, more strongly 
marked in the female than in the male; that they fly in flocks 
of which he saw immense numbers near Tabriz (p. 283), have 
a soft note, inhabit the plains, and, once settled, do not run. 
Cock and hen alike have a small spur, — a chareicteristic, it may 
be said, identifying rather with Francolimis vulgaris than with 
Ptcrocics arcnariiis. Against this identification, however, is 
Mr. Blandford’s statement that siydh-sma (Morier’s bokara kara) 
is Ptcrocics arenarius (Report of the Persian Boundary Com- 
mission, ii, 271). 

In Afghanistan and Bikanir, the sand-grouse is called iiiturak 
and boor a hurra (Jerdon, ii, 498). Scully explains baghitdq as 
Ptcrocics arenarius. 


Perhaps I may mention something making me doubt whether 
it is correct to translate baghrl qard by black-liver and gorge-noir 
or other names in which the same meaning is expressed. To 
translate thus, is to understand a Turk! noun and adjective in 
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Persian construction, and to make exception to the rule; amply 
exemplified in lists of birds, that Turki names of birds are 
commonly in Turki construction, c.<^, qavd bash (black-head), 
dq-bdsh (white-head), sdrlgh-stlnduk (yellow-headed wagtail). 
Bdghir may refer to the cry of the bird. We learn from 
Mr. Ogilvie Grant that the Mongol name for the sand-grouse 
njupterjun, is derived from its cry in flight, iviick, iriick, and its 
Arabic name qifd is said by Meninsky to be derived from its 
cry kactha, kactlia. Though the dissimilarity of the two cries is 
against taking the njilptcijiln and the qitd to be of one class of 
sand-grouse, the significance of the derivation of the names 
remains, and shows that there arc examples in support of 
thinking that when a sand-grouse is known as bd^^hrl qiivd, it 
may be so known because of its cry (bd^i^hir). 

The v'ord qard finds suggestive interpretation in a R. N. 
phrase (f. yih) Ta inhal-iivif^ qcird^st, Tainbal’s blackness, i.c, the 
dark mass of his moving men, seen at a distance. It is used 
also for an indefinite number, r.g. ‘family, servants, retainers, 
followers, qard,' and I think it may imply a massed flock. 

Babur’s words (f 280) hdgliyl-uln<; qard-si ham kam dur, [its 
belly (lit. liver) also is less black], do not necessarily contradict 
the view that the word in the l)ird’s name means crying. 

The root /ab;/; has many and pliable derivatives; I suspect 
both Habur (here) and Muh. Salih ( 1 . c.) of ringing changes 
on words. 


We are indebted for kind reply to our questions to Mr. 
Douglas Carruthers Mr. Ogilvie Grant and to our friend, 
Mr. R. S. Whiteway. 
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C_ON THE G OSH A -G IK 

I AM indebted to my husband’s examination of two Persian 
MSS. on archery for an explanation of the word gosha-gtVj in 
its technical sense in archery. The works consulted are the 
Cyclopaedia of Archery {Kidliyatur-rdmi I. O. 2771) and the 
Archer’s Guide (Hiddyatu'r-rdmi 1 . O. 2768). 

It should be premised that in archery, the word gosha de- 
scribes, in the arrow, the notch by which it grips and can be 
carried on the string, and, in the bow, both the tip (horn) and 
the notch near the tip in which the string catches. It is ex- 
plained by Vullers as cornu ci crena arcus cui immititur nervus. 

Two passages in the Cyclopaedia of Archery (f. 9 and f. 366) 
shew gosha as the bow-tip. One says that to bend the bow, 
two men must grasp the two gosha ; the other rep)orts a tradition 
that the Archangel Gabriel brought a bow having its two gosha 
(tips) made of ruby. The same book directs that the gosha be 
made of seasoned ivory, the Archer’s Guide prescribing seasoned 
mulberry wood. 

The C. of A. (f. 1256) says that a bowman should never be 
without two things, his arrows and his gosha-gtr. The gosha~gtr 
may be called an item of the repairing kit ; it is an implement 
(f. 53) for making good a warped bow-tip and for holding the 
string into a displaced notch. It is known also as the chaprds, 
brooch or buckle, and the karddng; and is said to bear these 
names because it fastens in the string. Its shape is that of the 
upper part of the Ar. letter jlm, two converging lines of which 
the lower curves slightly outward. It serves to make good a 
warped bow, without the use of fire and it should be kept upon 
the bow-tip till this has reverted to its original state. Until 
the warp has been straightened by the gosha-gtr, the bow must 
be kept from the action of fire because it, (composite of sinew 
and glutinous substance,) is of the nature of wax. 

The same implement can be used to straighten the middle of 
the bow, the kaindn khdna. It is then called kar-ddng. It can 
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be used there on condition that there are not two iaur (curves) 
in the bow. If there are two the bow cannot be repaired with- 
out fire. The halal datir is said to be characteristic of the 
Turkish bow. There are three daur, I am indebted to Mr, Inigo 
Simon for the suggestions that daur in this connection means 
warp and that the three twists (daur) may be those of one horn 
(gosha), of the whole bow warped in one curve, and of the two 
horns warped in opposite directions. 

Of repair to the kamdn-khdna it is said further that if no kar- 
dang be available, its work can be done by means of a stick and 
string, and if the damage be slight only, the bow and the string 
can be tightly tied together till the bow comes straight. ‘And 
the cure is with God !’ 

Both manuscripts named contain much technical informa- 
tion. Some parts of this are included in my husband’s article, 
Oriental Crossbows (A.Q.R. 1911, p. i). Sir Ralph Payne-Gall- 
wey’s interesting book on the Cross-bow allows insight into 
the fine handicraft of Turkish bow-making. 


D.-ON THE RESCUE PASSAGE. 

I HAVE omitted from my translation an account of Babur’s 
rescue from expected death, although it is with the Haidarabad 
Codex, because closer acquaintance with its details has led both 
my husband and myself to judge it spurious. We had wel- 
comed it because, being with the true Babur-nama text, it 
accredited the same account found in the Kehr-Ilminsky text, 
and also because, however inefficiently, it did something 
towards filling the gap found elsewhere within 908 ah. 

It is in the Haidarabad MS. (f. 1186), in Kehr’s MS. (p. 385), 
in Ilminsky’s imprint (p. 144), in Les Memotres de Bdbour (i, 255) 
and with the St. P. University Codex, which is a copy of 
KehPs, 
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On the other hand, it is not with the Elphinstone Codex 
(f. 8 gb ) ; that it was not with the archetype of that codex the 
scribe’s note shews (f. go) ; it is with neither of the Wdqi^dt-i- 
bdburt (Pers. translations) nor with Leyden and Erskine’s 
Memoirs (p. 122)." 

Before giving our grounds tor rejecting what has been offered 
to fill the gap of 908 ah. a few words must be said about the 
lacuna itselb Nothing indicates that Babur left it and, since 
both in the Elphinstone Codex and its archetype, the sentence 
preceding it lacks the terminal verb, it seems due merely to 
loss of pages. That the loss, if any, was of early date is clear, — 
the Elph. MS. itself being copied not later than 1567 ad. (JRAS. 
1907, p. 137). 

Two known circumstances, both of earlier date than that of 
the Elphinstone Codex, might have led to the loss,— the first is 
the storm which in 935 ah. scattered l^abur’s papers (f. 376/d, 
the second, the vicissitudes to which Huma}un’s library was 
exposed in his exile.^ Of the two the first seems the more 
probable cause. 

The rupture of a story at a point so critical as that of Babur’s 
danger in Karnan would tempt to its completion ; so too would 
wish to make good the composed part of the Babur-nama. 
Humayun annotated the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex 
a good deal but he cannot have written the Rescue passage if 
only because he was in a position to avoid some of its inac- 
curacies. 


CONTEXT AND TRANSLATION OF THE RESCUE 

PASSAGE. 

To facilitate reference, I quote the last words preceding the 
gap purported to be filled by the Rescue passage, from several 
texts ; — 

1 The Pddshdh-ndma whose author, ‘Abdu’l hamid, the biographer of 
ShAh-jah2.n, died in 1065 ah. (1655 ad.) mentions the exi.stence of lacunae in 
a copy of the Bibur-nama, in the Imperial Library and allowed by his wording 
to be Babur's autograph MS. (i, and ii, 703). 

2 Akbar-ndma, Bib. Ind. ed. i, 305 ; H.B. 1, 571. 
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{a) Elphinstone MS. f. 896, — Quptum, Bdgh gosha-sl-gha 
hdrdim. Auzum hila andesha qlldim. Didim klm klsht agar yuz 
n agar mtng ydshdsd, dkhir heck ... 

(6) The Ijai. MS. (f. 1186) varies from the Elphinstone by 
omitting the word liech and adding aulmdk ktrdk, he must die. 

(r) Payanda-hasan’s IVdqi'di-i-bdburi (I. O. 215, f. () 6 h ), — 
Burklnadsiani u dar gusha-i bdgh raftam. Ba khiid andesha karda^ 
giiftam kah agar kasc sad sal yd liazdr sal Uimr ddshta bdshad, 
dkhir liech asl. (It will be seen that this text has the hech of 
the Klph. MS.) 

(d) ‘Abdu’r-rahim’s Wdqi'dt-i-bdburl ( 1 . O. 217, f. 79), — 
Barkhwdstani it ba gosha-i-bdgh raftam. Ba khud andeshldam u 
guftam kah agar kase sad sal u agar hazdrsdl 'umr baydbad dkhir . . . 

(e) Muh. ShirdzVs lith. ed. (p. 75) finishes the sentence with 
dkhir khud bdyad niurd^ at last one must die, — varying as it fre- 
quently does, from both of the Wdqi'di. 

(/) Kehr’s MS. (p. 383-454), Ilminsky, p. 144. — Qupub bdgh- 
ntng blr burjt-ghd bdrih, khdiirvn-ghd kiliurdtm klm agar adam 
yuz yll u agar ming yll ilrlk bulsd^ dkhir aulmdk dm auzkd chdra 
yuq itir. (I rose. Having gone to a tower of the garden, 
I brought it to my mind that if a p)erson be alive 100 years 
or a thousand years, at last he has no help other than 
to die.) 


The Rescue passage is introduced by a Persian couplet, 
identified by my husband as from Nizami’s Khusrau u Shlrtn, 
which is as follows ; — 

If you stay a hundred years, and if one year, 

Forth you must go from this heart-delighting palace. 

1 steadied myself for death {qardr birdim). In that garden a stream came 
flowing 1 made ablution ; 1 recited the prayer of two inclinations {ra*kat) ; 
having raised my head for silent prayer, I was making earnest petition when 
my eyes closed in sleep. ^ 1 am seeing^ that KhwSja Yaq'ub, the .son of 

1 llai. MS. f. 1 1 8^;; aushdl bdghdd su dqib kild dur aidl. Bdhur-ndma, 
su dqib, water flowed and aushal is rare, but in the R.P. occurs 7 times. 
guzum dwlql-ghu bdrih tur. B.N. f. 1176, guzum dwiqu-ghd bdrdl. 

^ kiird dur min, B.N. f. 83, tush kurdum and tush kurdr min. 
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Khwaja Yahya and grandson of His Highness Khwaja ‘Ubaidu'l-iah, came 
facing me, mounted on a piebald horse, with a large company of piebald horse- 
men He said : ‘ Lay sorrow aside I Khwaja Ahrdr (i.e. ‘Ubaidu'l-iah) 

has sent me to you ; he said, “ We, having asked help for him (i.e. Babur), 
will seat him on the royal throne wherever difficulty befalls him, let him 
look towards us (lit. bring us to sight) and call us to mind ; there will we be 
present.” Now, in this hour, victory and success are on your side ; lift up 
your head 1 awake I' 

At that time I awoke happy, when Yusuf and those with him® were giving 
one another advice. ' We will make a pretext to deceive ; to seize and bind* 
is necessary.' Hearing these words, I said, ‘ Your words are of this sort, 
but I will see which of you will come to my presence to take me.* I was 
saying this when outside the garden wall*^ came the noivSe of approaching 
horsemen. Yusuf darogha said, ‘ If we had taken you to Tambal our affairs 
would have gone forwaid. Now he has sent again many persons to seize 
you.' He was certain that this noise might be the footfall of the horses of 
those sent by Tambal. On hearing those words anxiety grew upon me : 
what to do I did not know. At this time those horsemen, not happening to 
find the garden gate, broke down the wall where it was old (and) came in. 
I saw (kursdm, lit. might see) that Qutluq Muh. Barlds and-B&baL-i Pargharl, 
my life-devoted servants, having arrived [with], it may be, ten, fifteen, 
twenty persons, were approaching. Having flung themselves from their 
horses.® bent the knee from afar and showed respect, they fell at my feet. In 
that state (hal) such ecstasy (hdh came over me that you might say (goyd) 
God gave me life from a new source (bash). I .said, ‘ Seize and bind that 
Yflsuf darogha and these here (turghdn) hireling mannikins. ' These same 
mannikins had taken to flight. They (i.e. the rescuers), having taken them, 
one by one, here and there, brought them bound. I said, ' Where do you 
come from ? How did you get news ?* Qutluq Muh. Barlds said : * When, 
having fled from Akhsi, we were separated from you in the flight, we went to 
Andijan when the Khins also came to Andijan. I saw a vision that Khwaja 
*Ubaidu'l-iah said, ” Babur pddshdhJ is in a village called Karnan ; go and 
bring him, since the royal seat (masnad) has become his possession (ta*aUuq).** 
I having seen this vision and become happy, represented (the matter) to the 
Elder Khan (and) the Younger Khan. I said to the Khans, ” I have five or 
six younger brothers (and) sons ; do you add a few soldiers. I will go 
through the Karnan side and bring news.” The Khans said, ” It occurs to our 
minds also that (he) may have gone that same road (?).” They appointed ten 
persons ; they said, ” Having gone in that direction (sdrl) and made very sure, 
bring news. Would to God you might get true news !” We were saying this 
when Baba-i PargAarisaid, ” 1 too will go and seek.” He also having agreed 
with two young men, (his) younger brothers, we rode out. It is three days 


^ d^laq suwdr bildn ; P. suwdr for T. dtliq or diliq kishl ; blldn for B.N. btla, 
and an odd use of piebald (ablaq). 

2 masnad, B.N. takht, throne.' Masnad betrays Hindfistan. 

® Hamrd*lldrl (sic) bit bit gd (sir) maslahat qtld durldr. Maslahat for B.N, 
kingdsh or klngdish ; hamrdh, companion, for mining bila bdr, etc. 

* bdghldmdq and f. 1196 bdghldghdnldr ; B.N. dlmdk or tutmdq to seize or 
take prisoner. 

® diw&r for tarn. 

® f. 1 19, dt-tin auzldr-nl tdshldb ; B.N. tushmdh, dismount. Tdshldmaq is 
not used in the sense of dismount by B. 

7 pddshdh so used is an anachronism (f. 215) ; Babur Mirza would be correct. 
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to-day that we are on the road. Thank God ! we have found you.’ They 
said (dldlldr, for dlb). They spoke (altiidr), * Make a move ! Ride off ! 
Take these bound ones with you ! To stay here is not well ; Tambal has had 
news of your coming here ; go, in whatever way, and join yourself to the 
Khfijis !’ At that time we having ridden out, moved towards Andij&n. It 
was two days that we had eaten no food ; the evening prayer had come when 
we found a sheep, went on, dismounted, killed, and roasted. Of that same 
roast we ate as much as a feast. After that we rode on, hurried forward, made 
a five days’ journey in a day and two nights, came and entered Andij5.n. I 
saluted my uncle the Elder Khan (and) my uncle the Younger Khin, and 
made recital of past days. With the Khans 1 spent four months. My 
.servants, who had gone looking in every place, gathered themselves together ; 
there were more than 300 persons. It came to my mind (kirn), ‘ How long 
must J wander, a vagabond {sar~garddn ) in thi.s Farghana country ? I will 
make search {talab) on every side (dib).' Having said, 1 rode out in the 
month of Muliarrarn to seek Khurasan, and I went out from the country of 
Farghana . 2 


REASONS AGAINST THE REJECTION OF THE 
RESCUE PASSAGE. 

Two circumstances hav.e weight against rejecting the passage, 
its presence with the Haidarabad Codex and its acceptance by 
Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille. 

That it is with the Codex is a matter needing consideration 
and this the more that it is the only extra matter there found. 
Not being with the Persian translations, it cannot be of early 
date. It seems likely to owe its place of honour to distinguished 
authorship and may well be one of the four portions {juzwe) 
mentioned by Jahangir in the Tuzuk-i-jahangiri,® as added by 
himself to his ancestor’? book. If so, it may be mentioned, it 
will have been with Babur’s autograph MS. [now. not to be 
found], from which the Haidarabad Codex shews signs of being 
a direct copy."* 

[The incongruity of the Rescue passage with the true text has 

^ ^dhirdn; B.N. ydqln, 

3 Ilminsky’s imprint 3tops at dlh ; he may have taken kim-dlh for signs of 
quotation merely. (This I did earlier. JRAS 1902, p. 749 ) 

^ Aligarh ed. p. 52 ; 'Rogers' trs. i, 109. 

< C/. f. 636, n. 3. 
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been indicated by foot-notes to the translation of it already 
given. What condemns it on historic and other grounds will 
follow.] 


On linguistic grounds it is a strong argument in its favour 
that Dr. Ilminsky and M. de Courteille should have accepted it 
but the argument loses weight when some of the circumstances 
of their work arc taken into account. 

In the first place, it is not strictly accurate to regard 
Dr. Ilminsky as accepting it unquestioned, because it is 
covered by his depreciatory remarks, made in his prekice, on 
Kehr’s text. He, like M. dc Courteille, worked with a single 
Turki MS. and neither of the two ever saw a complete true 
text. When their source (the Kehr- Ilminsky) was able to be 
collated with the Elph. and Hai. MSS. much and singular 
divergence was discovered. 


I venture to suggest what appears to me to explain M. de 
Courteille’s acceptance of the Rescue passage. Down to its 
insertion, the Kehr- Ilminsky text is so continuously and so 
curiously corrupt that it seems necessary to regard it as being 
a re-translation into Turki from one of the Persian translations 
of the Bdbur-nania. There being these textual defects in it, it 
would create on the mind of a reader initiated through it, only, 
in the book, an incorrect impression of Babur’s style and 
vocabulary, and such a reader would feel no transition when 
passing on from it to the Rescue passage. 

In opposition to this explanation, it might be said that a 
wrong standard set up by the corrupt text, would or could be 
changed by the excellence of later parts of the Kehr-Ilrninsky 
one. In words, this is sound, no doubt, and such reflex crit- 
icism is now easy, but more than the one defective MS. was 
wanted even to suggest the need of such reflex criticism. The 
Bdbur-ndma is lengthy, ponderous to poise and grasp, and 
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work on it is still tentative, even with the literary gains since 
the Seventies. 

Few of the grounds which weigh with us for the rejection of 
the Rescue passage were known to Dr. Ilminsky or M. de 
Courteille; — the two good Codices bring each its own and 
varied help; Teufel’s critique on the ‘ Fragments,’ though made 
without acquaintance with those adjuncts as they stand in Kehr’s 
own volume, is of much collateral value; several useful oriental 
histories seem not to have been available for M. de Courteille’s 
use. I may add, for my own part, that I have the great 
advantage of rny husband’s companionship and the guidance 
of his wide acquaintance with related oriental books. In truth, 
looking at the drawbacks now removed, an earlier acceptance 
of the passage appears as natural as does today’s rejection. 


GROUNDS FOR REJECTING THE RESCUE 
PASSAGE. 

The grounds for rejecting the passage need here little more 
than recapitulation from my husband’s article in the JASB. 
1910, p. 221, and are as follows ; — 

i. The passage is in neither of the Wdqt'dt-i-bdbun, 

ii. The dreams detailed are too a propos and marvellous for 
credence. 

iii. Khwaja Yahya is not known to have had a son, named 
Ya'qub. 

iv. The Bdbur-ndrna does not contain the names assigned to 
the rescuers. 

'v. The Khans were not in Andijan and Babur did not go 
there. 

vi. He did not set out for Khurasan after spending 4 months 
with Tjhe Khans but after Ahmad’s death (end of 909 ah.), 
while Mahmud was still in Eastern Turkistan and after about 
a year’s stay in Sukh. 
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vii. The followers who gathered to him were not ‘ more than 
300 ’ but between 2 and 300. 

viii. The ‘3 days,’ and the ‘day and two nights,’ and the 
‘ 5 days ’ journey was one of some 70 miles, and one recorded 
as made in far less time. 

ix. The passage is singularly inadequate to fill a gap of 14 to 
16 months, during which events of the first importance occurred 
to Babur and to the Chaghatai dynasty. 

X. Khwaja Ahrdvis promises did nothing to fulfil Babur’s 
wishes for go8 ah. while those of Ya‘qub for immediate 
victory were closely followed by defeat and exile. Babur knew 
the facts; the passage cannot be his. It looks as though the 
writer saw Babur in Karnan across Timurid success in 
Hindustan. 

xi. The style and wording of the passage are not in harmony 
with those of the true text. 

Other reasons for rejection are marked change in choice of 
the details chosen for commemoration, c,g, when Babur men- 
tions prayer, he does so simply ; when he tells a dream, it seems 
a real one. The passage leaves the impression that the writer 
did not think in Turk!, composed in it with difficulty, and 
looked at life from another view-point than BabuBs. 


On these various grounds, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is no part of the Bdbur-numa, 
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[APPENDICES TO THE KABUL 
SECTION.] 

E.— NAGARAHAR AND NING-NAHAR 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain tract 
between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (An^^dict*) the Kabul- 
river find its name in several forms, the most common beinj; 
Nangrahar and Nangnahar (with variant vowels). It would be 
useful to establish a European book-name for the district. As 
European opinion differs about the origin and meaning of the 
names now in use, and as a good deal of interesting circumstance 
gathers round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the restricted 
field of my own work, premising that I do this merely as one 
who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of oKservation alread}' 
long rising for scholarly exammation. 

li. The origin ajid meaning of the names, 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and meaning 
)f the names found now and earlier. To each one of them 
)bvious objection can be made. They are : — 

1. That all forms now in u.se are corruptions of the Sanscrit 
word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of-towns which in 
the dii-db of the Baran-su and Surkh-rud left the ruins Masson 
describes in Wilson’s Ai'iana Antigua. But if this is so, why 
is the Town-of-towns multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar 
(Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2. That the names found represent Sanscrit nawd vihdra, 
nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of India of 1907 has 


* Another but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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adopted from Bellew. But why precisely nine monasteries ? 
Nine appears an understatement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means nine 
streams, (Babur’s Tuquz-rud,) an interpretation of long 
standing (Section b infra). But whence nang, ning, nnng, 
for nine ? Such forms are not in Persian, Turk! or Pushtu 
dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson assures me, do not 
come into the Linguistic Survey. 

b. On nang, ning, muig for nme. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, how- 
ever, the above sounds have been heard and recorded as symbols 
of the number nine by careful men through a long space of time. 

The following instances of the u.se of Nangnahar ” show this, 
and also show that behind the variant forms there may be not 
a single word but two of distinct origin and .sen.se. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of the 
district and town (I am not able to allocate their application 
with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, the second 
Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and the.se, I understand to represent Nagara- 
hara and Nang-nahar, due allowance being made for Chine.se 
idiosyncra.sy.^ 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) ] 3 abur also gives 
two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his tiiman) and 
Ning-nahar^ He says the first is found in .several histories 
(B.N. f. 131Z') ; the second will have been what he heard and 
also presumably what appeared in revenue accounts ; of it he 
says, “ it is nine torrents ” {tuquz- 7 'ud). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Llphinstone gives two 


' Julien notes { des p^lerins Bouddhistes, ii, 96), “ Dan.s les annale.^ des 

Song on trouve Nang-go-lo-ho, qui repond exactement a ’’orthographe indienne 
Nangarahara, que fournit I’inscription decouvert par le capitaine Kittoe ” (J ASB. 
1848). The reference is to the Ghoswara inscription, of which I^rofe.ssor Kielhorn 
has also written {Indian Antiquary, 1 888), hut with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahara. 

“ The scribe of the Haidarahad Codex appears to have been some what uncertain 
as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories is plain, N : g : r : bar. 
The other name varies ; on first appearance (f(jl. and'al.so on fols. 144 and 154/^, 

there is a vagrant dot below the word, which if it were abrjve would make Ning-nahar. 
In all other cases the word reads N ; g: nahar. Naliar is a constant component, as is 
also the letter g (or k). 
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names for the district, neither of them being Babur’s book- 
name, Nangrahaur ^ or Nungnahaur, from the nine streams 
which issue from the Safed-koh, nung in Pushtoo signifying 
nine, and nahaura, a stream ” (Caubul, i, i6o). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nur-valley 
on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the name of the 
opposite district was Ning-nahar and its meaning Nine-streams. 
He did not get a list of the nine and all he heard named do 
not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregor gives two names with 
their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nungnihar ; the former is 
a corruption of the latter word ^ which in the Afghan language 
signifies nine rivers or rivulets.” He names nine, but of them 
six only issue from Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in which the 
number nine is represented by other words than na{ni or nu^ ; 
viz, the ncfifian of the Chitrali Kafir and the noun of the Panj- 
abi, recorded by Leech, — the nyon of the KhowarJ and the 
huncha of the Boorishki, recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 

The above instances allow opinion that in the region concerned 
and through a long period of time, nine has been expressed by 
nang {ning or nung) and other nasal or high palatal sounds, side 
by side with na {ni or nu). The whole matter may be one of 
nasal utterance, but since a large number of tribesmen express 
nine by a word containing a nasal sound, should that word not 
find place in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

c. A re there two names of distinct origin ? 

I. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay in the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, prone 
by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced that word 

’ Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates descent 
from Nagarahara, and that the medial w of Elphinstone’s second form is a corruption 
of it. Though this might be, it is true also that in local speech r and « often inter- 
change, e,g. Chighar- and Chighan-sarai, Suhar and Suhan (in Nur-valley). 

^ This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the interchange of 
n and r already noted. 

3 Since writing the alx)ve I have seen Laidlaw’s almost identical suggestion of a 
nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, art. on Kittoe). The change is of 
course found elsewhere ; is not Tank for Taq an instance ? 
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Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers made this corruption 
current, — that this was recognized as the name of the town while 
the Town-of-towns was great or in men’s memory, and that when 
through the decay of the town its name became a meaningless 
husk, the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this fair- 
seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has the advantage 
of explaining the double sequence of names shown in Section b. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent one 
or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar to represent 
Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the nine torrents of Safed- 
koh the primeval sponsors of Ning-nahar, the name of the riverain 
tract. Both names, it makes contemporary in the relatively brief 
interlude of the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of revenue 
from the earliest times of population and government. They 
arrest the eye where they and their ribbons of cultivation space 
the riverain waste ; they are obvious units for grouping, into 
a sub-government. Their name has a counterpart in adjacent 
Fanj-ab ; the two may have been given by one dominant power, 
how long ago, in what tongue matters not. The riverain tract, 
by virtue of its place on a highway of transit, must have been 
inhabited long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. What better one than Nine- 
streams can be thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) as 
saying, in his argument in favour of nawd vihdra, that no nine 
streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern maps shew nine 
outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul-river between the Surkh- 
rud and Daka, while if affluents to the former stream be reckoned, 
more than nine issue from the range.* 

Against Bellew’s view that there are not nine streams, is the 
long persistence of the number nine in the popular name 
(Sect. b). 


' These affluents f omit fruin main consideration as sponsors because they are less 
obvious units of taxable land than the direct atllucnts of the Kabubriver, but they 
remain a reserve force of argument and may or may not have counted in Babur’s nine. 
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It is also against his view that he supposes there were nine 
monasteries, because each of the nine must have had its fertilizing 
water. 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine of 
significance; he knew his tumdn not only by frequent transit but 
by his revenue accounts. A supporting point in those accounts 
is likely to have been that the individual names of the villages on 
the nine streams would appear, with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against taking 
Nagarahara to be the parent of Nmg-nahar : — An earlier name 
of the town is said to be Udyanapura, Garden town.^ Of this 
Babur’s Adlnapur is held to be a corruption ; the same meaning 
of garden has survived on approximately the same ground in 
Bala-bagh and Rozabad. 

Nagarahara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical name 
between others which are all derived from garden.s. It may 
shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to a “ Chief-town ”. 
If it did tin's, there was relapse of name when the Chief-town 
lost status. Was it ever applied beyond the delta? If it were, 
would it, w hen dead in the delta, persist along the riverain tract ? 
If it were not, cadit qucesiio ; the suggestion of two names 
distinct in origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under the 
government of any town flourishing in the delta, the richest and 
most populous part of tlie region. But for this very reason it 
must have had a name older than parenthetical Nagarahara. 
That inevitable name would be appropriately Ning-nahar (or 
Na-nahar) Nine-streams ; and fora period Nagarahara would be 
the Chief-towm of the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).^ 

d. Bd/furs statements about the na 7 ne. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tumdn of Ning-nahar 
has weight : — 

1. That some histories write it Nagarahar (Haidarabad 

Codex, f 131/^); 

' Cunningham, i, 42. My topic does not reach across the Kabul river to the 
greater Udyanapura of Beal’s Buddhist Records (p. 1 19) nor raise the question of the 
extent of that place. 

^ The strong form Ning-nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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2, That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, i.e, mountain streams, 

tuquz-rud ; 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh (f. 132 b). 

Of his first statement can be said, that he will have seen the 
book-name in histories he read, but will have heard Ning-nahar, 
probably also have seen it in current letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear two 
senses, {a) that the tumdn consisted of nine torrents, — their 
lands implied ; just as he says “ \sfara is four buluks ” (sub- 
divisions f. lb') — {J}) that tuquz rud translates ning-nahar. 

Of his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is read 
with or without the definite article Turk! rarely writes, but that 
either sense helps out his first and second, to mean that verbally 
and by its constituent units Ning-nahar is nine-torrents ; as 
verbally and by its constituents Panj-ab is five-waters. 

e. Last words. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bdbur-ndma has 
stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they claim 
mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but as set by 
the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any problem 
of words arising in North Afghanistan, because of its local 
concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of its unlettered tribes 
resident or nomad, and the frequent translation of proper names 
in obedience to their verbal meanings. Names lie there too in 
strata, relics of successive occupation — Greek, Turk!, Hindi, 
Pushtu and tribes galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful field 
for first-hand observation of speech, the movent ocean of the 
uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism of alphabets 
and books. 

The following books, amongst others, have* prompted the 
above note 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASJk, 1848, and Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 311. 
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H. Sastri's Rdmacdrita, Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India, vol. i. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 

The writings of Masson {Travels and Ariana Antiqua\V<ooA, 
Vigne, etc. 

Ra verty s T abaqdt-i-ndsirL 
Jarrett’s Ayin-i-akbarL 

P.R.G.S.Jor maps, 1879; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1884 ; Tanner’s 
On the Chugdni and neighbouring tribes of Kdfiristdn, 1881. 
Simpson’s N agarahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Hindu-kush, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bel lew’s Races of Afghanistan. 


F.— ON THE NAME DARA-I-NUR. 

St)Mi-: European writers have understood the name Dara-i-nur 
to mean Valley of light, but natural features and also the artificial 
one mentioned by Colonel H. G. Tanner (infra), make it better 
to read the component nur, not as I^ersian fair, light, but as 
Pushtu mlr, rock. Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or 
Rock-valley. The region in which the valley lies is rocky and 
boulder-strewn , its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with nur, 
in which nur suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable if it means 
light, eg. Nur-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort in the mouth of 
Nur- valley, standing high on a rock between two streams, as 
Babur and Tanner have both described it from eye-witness, — 
Nur-gal (village), a little to the north-west of the valley, — 
Aulugh-nur (great rock), at a crossing mentioned by Babur, 
higher up the Baran-water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-mountains), 
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which there is ground for taking as the correct form of the 
familiar “Kunar” of some European writers (Raverty’s Notes, 
p. io6). The dominant feature in these places dictates reading 
nur as rock ; so too the work done in Nur-valley with boulders, 
of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting account is subjoined 
(P.R.G.S. 1881, p. 284). 

“Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of the 
Nur-valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters of the two 
never meet ; they flow side by side about three-quarters of a mile 
apart for about 1 2 miles and empty themselves into the Kunar 
river by different mouths, each torrent hugging closely the foot 
of the hills at its own side of the valley. Now, except in countries 
where terracing has been practi.sed continuously for thousands of 
years, such unnatural topography as exists in the valley of Nur 
is next to impossible. The forces which were sufficient to .scoop 
out the valley in the first instance, would have kept a water-way 
at the lowest part, into which would have poured the drainage of 
the surrounding mountains ; but in the N ur-valley long-continued 
terracing has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum limit 
and every available inch of ground is required for cultivation ; 
the people, by means of terrace-walls built of ponderous boulders 
in the bed of the original single stream, have little by little pushed 
the waters out of their true course, until they run, where now 
found, in deep rocky cuttings at the foot of the hills on either 
side” (p. 280). 

“ I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it 1 may as well mention one 
that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so big that 
a house is built in a fault or crack running across its face. 
Another pebble lies athwart the village and covers the whole of 
the houses from that side.” 
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G.-ON THE NAMES OF TWO DARAJ-NUR 

WINES. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Suhan (Suhar) -tashl, 
which Babur gives as those of two wines of the Dara-i-nur, it 
can be inferred that he read nur to mean rock. For if in them 
Turk! task, rock, be replaced by Pushtu niir^ rock, two place- 
names emerge, Arat (-nuri) and Suhan (-nun), known in the 
Nur-valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but it 
would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines are called 
from their villages, or indeed by any name. He says here not 
where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, perhaps 
a standing local one, made on the quality of the wines. For 
whether with task or with niir (rock), the names can be translated 
as Rock-saw and Rock-file, and may refer to the rough and acid 
quality of the wines, rasping and setting the teeth on edge as 
does iron on stone. 

The villages themselves may ovve their names to a serrated 
edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, in which local 
people, known as good craftsmen, have seen resemblance to tools 
of their trade. 


H.— ON THE COUNTERMARK BIH BUD 
ON COINS. 

As coins of SI. Husain Mirza Bdi-qard and other rulers do 
actually bear the words Bih bud, Babur’s statement that the 
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name of Bihbud Beg was on the Mirza’s coins acquires a 
numismatic interest which may make serviceable the following 
particulars concerning the passage and the beg.' 

a. The Turki passage (EJph. MS. f. 135/^; Haidarabad Codex 

f 173^; Ilminsky p. 217). 

For ease of reference the Turk], Persian and English version 
are subjoined : — 

(1) Yana Bihbud Beg atdi. Burunldr chuhra-jirga-si-dd 
khidviat qilur aidL Mirzd-ning qdzdqliqldridd khidjnati bdqih 
Bihbud Beg-kd bit 'indyatni qilib aldi kirn ta^nghd u $ikka~dd 
dning dti aidi. 

(2) The Persian translation of ‘Abdu’r-rahim (Muh. Shirazl’s 
lith. ed. p. 1 10) : — 

Digar Bihbud Beg bud. Auwalhd dai' jirga-i-chuhrahd 
khidmat mikard. Chun dar qdzdqihd Mirzdrd khidmat karda 
bud u dnrd muldhaza namuday atnrd "indyat karda bud kah dar 
tamghdndt sikka * ndm-i-au bud. 

(3) A literal English translation of the Turk! : — 

Another was Bihbud Beg. He served formerly in the chuhra- 
jirga-si (corps of braves). Looking tp his service in the Mirza’s 
guerilla-times, the favour had been done to Bihbud Beg that his 
name was on the stamp and coin . 3 

b. Of Bihbud Beg. 

We have found little so far to add to what Babur tells of 
Bihbud Beg and what he tells we have not found elsewhere. 
The likely sources of his information are Daulat Shah and 
Khwand-amir who have written at length of Husain Bdi-qard. 
Considerable search in the books of both men has failed to 
discover mention of signal service or public honour connected 
with the beg. Babur may have heard what he tells in Harat 
in 912 AH. (1506 AD.) when he would see Husain’s coins 

* Some discussion atx)ut the.se coins has already appearea in JRAS. 1913 and 1914 
from Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. Longworth Dames and my husband. 

* This variant from the Turki may be significant. Should tamghdnat{‘i-) 5 ikka be 
read and does this describe countermarking ? 

3 It will be observed that Babur does not explicitly say that Husain put the beg^s 
name on the coin. 
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presumably ; but later opportunity to see them must have been 
frequent during his campaigns and visits north of Hindu-kush, 
notably in Ikalkh. 

The sole mention we have found of Bihbud Beg in the 
Hablhu s-siyar is that he was one of Husain’s commanders at 
the battle of Chikman-sarai which was fought with SI. Mahmud 
Mirza MlransJidhi 'm Muharram 876 AH. (June~July 1471 AD.).’ 
His place in the list shews him to have had importance. 
“Amir Nizamu’d-din ‘Ali-sher’s brother Darwesh-i-‘ali the 
librarian {q.v. Hai. Codex Index), and Amir Bihbud, and Miih. 
‘All didka, and Bakhshika, and .Shah Wall Qipchdq, and Dost-i- 
muhammad chuhra, and Amir Oul-i-‘ah, and” (another). 

The total of our information about the man is therefore : — 

(1) That when Hu.sain ^ from 861 to 873 AH. (1457 to 
1469 AD.) was fighting his way up to the throne of Harat, 
Bihbud served him well in the corps of braves, (as many others 
will have done). 

(2) That he was a beg and one of Husain’s commanders in 
876 AH. (1471 AD.). 

(3) That Babur includes him amongst Husain’s begs and 
.says of him what has been quoted, doing this circa 934 AH. 
(i 528 AD.), .some 56 years after Khwand-amlr’s mention of him 
s.a. 876 AH, (1471 AD.). 

r. Of the term ckuhra-jirga-sJ used by Bdbur. 

Of this term Babur supplies an explicit explanation which 
I have not found in European writings. His own book amply 
exemplifies his explanation, as do also Khwand-amir’s and 
Haidar’s. 

He gives the explanation (f 1 5<^) when describing a retainer 
of his father’s who afterwards became one of his own begs. It is 
as follows : — 

' AlDdarwesh of Khurasan served in the Khurasan ckuhra- 
jirga-si, one of two special corps {khdsa tdbin) of serviceable 
braves (ydrdr yigitldr) formed by SI. Abu-sa‘id Mirza when 

* Habibu' s-siyar lith. ed. iii, 228 ; Haidar&b&d Codex text and trs. f. 2 tb and 
f. 169; Browne’r Daulat Shah p. 533. 

* Husain born 842 ah. (1438 ad.) ; d. 91 1 ah. (1506 ad.). 
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he first began to arrange the government of Khurasan and 
Samarkand and, presumably, called by him the Khurasan corps 
and the Samarkand corps.” 

This shews the circle to have consisted of fighting-men, such 
serviceable braves as are frequently mentioned by Babur ; and 
his words ym'dr yigit ” make it safe to say that if instead of 
using a Persian phrase, he had used a Turk! one, ytgit, brave 
would have replaced “young soldier” (Erskine). A con- 

siderable number of men on active service are styled cJmhra, 
one at least is styled yigit, in the same way as others are 
styled beg} 

Three military circles are mentioned in the Bdbur-ndma, 
consisting respectively of braves, household begs (under Babur’s 
own command), and great begs. Some men are mentioned who 
never rose from the rank of brave (yigit), some who became 
household-beg.s, some who went through the three grades. 

Of the corps of braves Babur conveys the information that 
Abu-sa‘id founded it at a date which will have Iain between 
1451 and 1457 AD. ; that 'Umar Shaikh’s man ‘All-darwesh 
f)elonged to it ; and that Husain’s man Bihbud did so also. 
Both men, ‘Ali-darwesh and Bihbud, when in its circle, would 
appropriately be styled chuhra as men of the beg-circle were 
styled beg ; the Dost-i-muhammad chuhra who was a com- 
mander, (he will have had a brave’s command,) at Chikman-saral 
(see list supj'o) will also have been of this circle. Instances of the 
use by Babur of the name khasa-tdbm and its equivalent biii- 
tikini are .shewn on f. 209 and f. 210^. A considerable number 
of Babur’s fighting men, the braves he so frequently mentions as 
sent on service, are styled chuhra and inferentially belong to 
the same circle.^ 


^ Cf. f. *lb note to braves {^yigitlar). There may be instances, in the earlier 
Farghana section where I have translated chuhra wrongly by page. My attention 
had not then been fixed on the passage about the coins, nor had I the same 
familiarity with the Kabul .section. For a household page to be clearly recognizable 
as such from the context, is rare — other uses of the word are translated as their 
context dictates. 

^ They can be traced through my Index and in some cases their careers followed. 
Since I translated chuhra-jirga-si on f. l^b by cadet -corps, I have found in the Kabul 
section instances of long service in the corps which make the word cadet, as it is used 
in English, too young a name. 
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d. Of Bih bud 07 i Husain Bdt-qard' s coins. 

So far it does not seem safe to accept Babur’s statement 
literally. He may tell a half-truth and obscure the rest by his 
brevity. 

Nothing in the .sources .shows ground for signal and public 
lionour to Bihbud Beg, but a good deal would allow surmise 
that jesting allusion to his name might decide for Bih hud as 
a coin mark when choice had to be made of one, in the flush of 
success, in an asscanbly of the begs, and, amongst those begs, 
lovers of wor(l-j)lay and enigma. 

The personal name is found written I^ihbud, as one word and 
witli medial h ; the mark is Bih bud with the terminal h in the 
Bih. There have been discussions moreover as to whether to 
read on the coins Bih bud, it was good, or Bih buvad^ let it be, 
or become, good (valid for currency ?). 

The question presents itself ; would the beg s name have 
appeared on the coins, if it had not coincided in form with a 
suitable coin-mark ? 

Against literal acceptance of Babur’s statement there is also 
doubt of a thing at once so ben trovato and so unsupported by 
evidence. 

Another doubt arises from finding Bih bud on coins of other 
rulers, one of Iskandar Khan’s being of a later date,^ others, of 
Timur, Shahrukh and Abu-sa‘ld, with nothing to shew who 
counterstruck it on them. 

On some of Husain’s coins the sentence Bih bud appears as 
part of the legend and not as a counterstrike. This is a good 
basis for finding a half-truth in Babur’s statement. It does not 
allow of a whole-truth in his statement because, as it is written, 
it is a coin-mark, not a name. 

An interesting matter as bearing on Husain’s use of Bih bud 
is that in 865 AH. (1461 AD.) he had an incomparable horse 
named Bihbud, one he gave in return for a falcon on making 
peace with Mustapha Khan.^ 

* This Mr. M. Longworth Dames pointed out in JRAS. 1913* 

^ Habibu’s-siyar lith. ed. in, 219; Fcrt^ trs. p. 28. For the information about 
Husain’s coins given in this appendix I am indebted to Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames. 
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c. Of Babur's vassal-coinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of numismatic 
observation on coins believed struck by Babur as a vassal of 
Ismail Safawi. They are offered because not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxian?. 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues but 
did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand in the 
middle of Rajab 917 AH. {c. Oct. ist, 1511 ad.). He returned - 
to it defeated and fled at once, after the battle of Kul-i-malik 
which was fought in Safar 918 ah. (mid- April to mid-May 
1512 AD.). Previous to the entry he was in the field, without 
a fixed base ; after his flight he was landless till at the end 
both of 920 ah. and of 1514 AD. he had returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand because the 
Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own time ; eight months 
would not give him large tribute in kind. He failed in Trans- 
oxiana because he was the ally of a Sh^a ; would coins bearing 
the Shl’a legend have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? 
These various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own 
writings, inasmuch as neither the “ Sultan Muhammad ” of 
No. 652 (gold), nor the “ SuUan Babur Bahadur” of the silver 
coins enables confident acceptance of them as names he himself 
would use. 


T.— ON THE WEEPING- WILLOWS OF f. 1906. 

The passage omitted from f. 190^, which seems to describe some- 
thing decorative done with weeping willows, {bed-i-mawallah) 
has been difficult to all translators. This may be due to in- 
accurate pointing in Babur’s original MS. or may be what a 
traveller seeing other willows at another feast could explain. 
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The first Persian translation omits the passage (LO. 215 
f. 154^) ; the second varies from the Turk!, notably by changing 
sack and sdj to shdkh throughout (LO. 2 1 7 f. i 50^). The Englisli 
and French translations differ much {Memoirs p. 206, Memoires 
i, 414), the latter taking the niawallah to be niula, a hut, against 
which much is clear in the various MSS. 

Three Turk! sources * agree in reading as follows : — 

M awallahldr-ni (or muwallah Hai. MS.) kilturdlldr, Bilmdn 
sdchldri-ning yd 'amli sdchldri~ntng drdldrigha k : msdn-ni 
(Ilminsky, kamdn) shdkh-ning (Hai. MS. sdkh) auzunlughi bila 
ainjiga ainjiga kisib^ quiub turldr. 

The English and French translations differ from the Turki 
and from ope another 

{Memoirs, p. 206) They brought in branching willow-trees. 

I do not know if they were in the natural state of the tree, or if 
the branches were formed artificially, but they had small twigs 
cut the length of the ears of a bow and inserted between them. 

{Manoires i, 434) On faconna des huttes (mou/ek). Ils les 
^tabli.ssent en taillant des baguettes minces, de la longeur du 
bout recourbd de I’arc, qu’on place entre des branches naturelles 
ou fa^onnees artificiellement, je I’ignore. 

The construction of the sentence appears to be thus : — Mawal- 
lahLdr-ni kilturdildr, they brought weeping-willows ; k : msdn-ni 
quiubturldr, they had put k : msdn-ni ; ainjiga ainjiga kisib, 
cut very fine (or slender) ; siulkh (or sdkhyning auzunlughi, of the 
length of a shdkh, bow, or sdkh . . . ; bilmdn sdchldri-ning yd "qnili 
sdchldri-ning drdldrigha, to (or at) the spaces of the sdchldr 
whether their {i.e. the willows’) own or artificial sdchldr. 

The.se translations clearly indicate felt difficulty. Mr. Erskine 
does not seem to have understood that the trees were Salix 
babylonica. The crux of the passage is the word k : itisdn-ni, 
which tells what was placed in the spaces. It has been read as 
kamdn, bow, by all but the scribes of the two good Turki MSS. 
and as in a phrase horn of a bow. This however is not allowed 
by the Turki, for the reason that k : msan-ni is not in the genitive 
but in the accusative case. (I may say that Babur does not use 
ni for ning ; he keeps strictly to the prime uses of each enclitic, 

‘ Elphinstone MS. f. 150^ ; Haidarabad MS. f. 190^; Ilminsky, imprint p. 241. 
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ni accusative, mng gtniiive.) Moreover, if : msdn-ni be taken 
as a genitive, the verbs qi'dub-turldf' and kiszb have no object, no 
other accusative appearing in the sentence than k : msdn-nt. 

A weighty reason against changing sdch into shdkh is that 
Dr. Ilminsky has not done so. He must have attached meaning 
to sdch since he uses it throughout the passage. He was nearer 
the region wherein the original willows were seen at a feast. 
Unfortunately nothing shows how he interpreted the word. 

Sdchmdq is a tassel ; is it also a catkin and were there 
decorations, kimsdn-ni (things kiizisa, or flowers Ar. kitn, or 
something shining, kimeha, gold brocade) hung in between the 
catkins ? 

Ilminsky writes nui lah (with havizd) and this de Courteille 
translates by hut. The Hai. MS. writes muwallah (marking 
the zmnina). 

In favour of reading mmvallah {tnulah) as a tree and that tree 
Salix babylonica the weeping-willow, there are annotations in the 
Second Persian translation and, perhaps following it, in the 
Elphin.stone MS. of ndm-i-dirakht, name of a tree, diddji-i’bed, 
sight of the willow, bed-i-inawallah, mournful- willow. Standing 
alone mawallah means weeping-willow, in this use answering to 
znajniin the name Panj-abis give the tree, from Leila’s lover the 
distracted i.e. Majnun (Brandis). 

The whole question may be solved by a chance remark from 
a traveller witnessing similar festive decoration at another feast 
in that conservative region. 


J.-ON BABUR’S EXCAVATED CHAMBER 
AT QANDAHAR (f. 2086 ). 

Since making my note (f. 208^) on the wording of the passage 
in which Babur mentions excavation done by him at Qandahar, 
I have learned that he must be speaking of the vaulted chamber 
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containing the celebrated inscriptions about which much has 
been written.^ 

The primary inscription, the one commemorating Babur’s 
final possession of Qandahar, gives the chamber the character of 
a Temple of Victory and speaks of it as Rawdq-i-jahdn namdi, 
World-shewing-portal,^ doubtless because of its conspicuous 
position and its extensive view, probably also in allusion to its 
declaration of victory. Mir Masum writes of it as a Pesh-taq, 
frontal arch, which, coupled with Mohan Tail’s word arch ijdq) 
suggests that the chamber was entered through an arch pierced 
in a parallelogram smoothed on the rock and having resemblance 
to the pesh-tdq of buildings, a suggestion seeming the more 
probable that some inscriptions are on the “ wings ” of the arch, 
l^ut by neither of the above-mentioned names do Mohan Tall 
and later travellers call the chamber or write of the place ; all 
describe it by its approach of forty steps, Chihil-zina.^ 

The excavation has been chipped out of the white-veined 
limestone of the bare ridge on and below which stood Old 
Oandahar.3 It does not appear from the descriptions to have 
been on the summit of the ridge ; Bellew says that the forty 
steps start half-way up the height. I have found no estimate 
of the height of the ridge, or statement that the steps end at the 
chamber. The ridge however seems to have been of noticeably 
dominating height. It rises steeply to the north and there ends 
in the naze of which Babur writes. The foot of the steps is 
guarded by two towers. Mohan Tall, unaccustomed to mountains, 
found their ascent steep and dizzy. The excavated chamber of 
the inscriptions, which Bellew describes as “ bow-shaped and 
dome-roofed ”, he estimated as I2 feet at the highest point, 


* Muh. Ma‘srim BhakkarP s Tarikh-i-sind i6oo, Malet’s Trs. 1855, p. 89; Mohan 
Lall’b Journal 1834, p, 279 and Travels 1846, p. 31 1 ; Bellew’s Political Mission to 
Afghanistan 1857, p. 232 ; Journal Asiatique 1890, V)2XVC\^sXxX.^x\ La grande inscrip- 
tion de Qandahar \ JRAS. 1898, Beames’ Geography of the Qandahdr inscription. 
Murray’s Hand-book of the Panjab etc. 1883 has an account which as to the Inscrip- 
tions shares in the inaccuracies of its sources (Bellew ii: Lumsden). 

* The plan of Qandahar ji;iven in the official account of the Second Afghan War, 
makes Chihil-zlna appear on the wrong side of the ridge, n.w. instead of n.e. 

^ destroyed in 1714 ad. It lay 3 m. west of the present Qandahar (not its 
immediate successor). It must be observed that Darmesteter’s insufficient help in 
f)lans and maps led him to identify Chihil-zina with Chihil-dukhtaran (Forty- 
daughters), 
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12 feet deep and 8 feet wide. Two sculptured beasts guard the 
entrance ; Bellew calls them leopards but tigers would better 
symbolize the watch and ward of the Tiger Babur. In truth 
the whole work, weary steps of approach, tiger guarjdians, com- 
memorative chamber, laboriously incised words, are admirably 
symbolic of his long-sustained resolve and action, taken always 
with Hindustan as the goal. 

There are several inscriptions of varying date, within and 
without the chamber. Mohan Lall saw and copied them ; 
Darmesteter worked on a copy ; the two English observers 
Lumsden and Bellew made no attempt at correct interpretation. 
In the versions all give there are inaccuracies, arising from 
obvious causes, especially from want of historical data. The last 
word has not been said ; revision awaits photography and the 
leisured expert. A part of the needed revision has been done 
by Beames, who deals with the geography of what Mir Ma‘sum 
himself added under Akbar after he had gone as -Governor to 
Qandahar in 1007 AH. (1598 AD.). This commemorates not 
Babur’s but Akbar’s century of cities. 

It is the primary inscription only which concerns this Appendix. 
This is one in relief in the dome of the chamber, recording in 
florid Persian that Abu’l-ghazi Babur took possession of Qandahar 
on Shawwal 13th 928 AH. (Sep. 1st 1522 AD.), that in the same 
year he commanded the construction of this Rawdq-i-jahdn- 
namdi, and that the work had been completed by his son Kamran 
at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askari in 9 . . (mutilated). After this the gravure changes in 
character. 

In the above, Babur’s title Abu’l-ghazi fixes the date of the 
inscription as later than the battle of Kanwaha (f. 324^^), because 
it was assumed in consequence of this victory over a Hindu, in 
March 1527 (Jumada H 933 AH.). 

The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Mohan Lall as 952 AH. 
but this does not suit several circumstances, e.g. it puts com- 
pletion too far beyond the time mentioned as consumed by the 
work, nine years, — and it was not that at which Kamran made 
over charge to ‘Askari, but followed the expulsion of both full- 
brothers from Qandahar by their half-brother Humayun. 
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The mutilated date 9 . . is given by Darmesteter as 933 AH. 
but this again does not fit the historical circumstance that 
Kamran was in Qandahar after that date and till 937 AH. This 
date (937 AH.) we suggest as fitting to replace the lost figures, 

(1) because in that year and after his father’s death, Kamran 
gave the town to ‘Askari and went himself to Hindustan, and 

(2) because work begun in 928 AH. and recorded as occupying 
70-80 men for nine years would be complete in 937 AH.* The 
inscription would be one of the last items of the work. 


The following matters are added here because indirectly con- 
nected with what has been said and because not readily accessible. 

(t. Birth of Kamran. 

Kamran’s birth falling in a year of one of the Bdbur-ndma 
gaps, is nowhere mentioned. It can be closely inferred as 914 
or 915 AH. from the circumstances that he was younger than 
Humayun born late in 913 AH., that it is not mentioned in the 
fragment of the annals of 914 AH., and that he was one of the 
children enumerated by Gul-badan as going with her father to 
Samarkand in 916 AH. (Probably the children did not start 
with their father in the depth of winter across the mountains.) 
Possibly the joyful name Kamran is linked to the happy issue 
of the Mughul rebellion of 914 AH. Kamran would thus be 
about 1 8 when left in charge of Kabul and Qandahar by Babur 
in 932 AH. before the start for the fifth expedition to Hindustan. 

A letter from Babur to Kamran in Qandahar is with Kehr’s 
Latin version of the Bdbur-ndma, in Latin and entered on the 
lining of the cover. It is shewn by its main topic viz. the 
despatch of Ibrahim Ludi's son to Kamran’s charge, to date 
somewhere close to Jan. 3rd 1527 (Rabl‘u’l-awwal 29th 933 AH.) 
because on that day Babur writes of the despatch (Hai. Codex 
f. 306^ foot). 

Presumably the letter was with Kamran’s own copy of the 
Bdbur-ndma. That copy may have reached Humayun’s hands 


* Tarikhd-rashic^ trs. p. 387 ; Akbar-ndma trs. i, 290. 
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(JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq.). The next known indication of the 
letter is given in St. Petersburg by Dr. Kehr. He will have seen 
it or a copy of it with the B.N. Codex he copied (one of unequal 
correctness), and he, no doubt, copied it in its place on the fly-leaf 
or board of his own transcript, but if so, it has disappeared. 

Fuller particulars of it and of other items accompanying it are 
given in JRAS 1908 p. 828 et seq. 


K.— AN AFGHAN LEGEND. 

My husband’s article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review of 
April 1901 begins with an account of the two MSS. from which 
it is drawn, viz. I.O. 581 in Pushtu, I.O. 582 in Persian. Both 
are mainly occupied with an account of the Yusuf-zai. The 
second opens by telling of the power of the tribe in Afghanistan 
and of the kindness of Malik Shah Sulaiman, one of their chiefs, 
to Aulugh Beg Mirza ATa/Wf, (Babur’s paternal uncle,) when he 
was young and in trouble, presumably as a boy ruler. 

It relates that one day a wise man of the tribe, Shaikh 
‘Usman saw Sulaiman sitting with the young Mirza on his knee 
and warned him that the boy had the eyes of Yazid and would 
destroy him and his family as Yazid had destroyed that of the 
Prophet Sulaiman paid him no attention and gave the Mirza 
his daughter in marriage. Subsequently the Mirza having 
invited the Yusuf-zai to Kabul, treacherously killed Sulaiman 
and 700 of his followers. They were killed at the place called 
Siyah-sang near Kabul ; it is still known, writes the chronicler 
in about 1770 AD. (1184 AH.), as the Grave of the Martyrs. 
Their tombs are revered and that of Shaikh ‘Usman in 
particular. 

Shah Sulaiman was the eldest of the seven sons of Malik 
Taju’d-dm ; the .second was Sultan Shah, the father of Malik 
Ahmad. Before Sulaiman was killed he made three requests 
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of Aulugh Beg ; one of thenm was that his nephew Ahmad’s 
life might be spared. This was granted. 

Aulugh Beg died (after ruling from 865 to 907 AH.), and 
Babur defeated his son-in-law and successor M. M\ic\\m (Arghun, 
910 AH.). Meantime the Yusuf-za! had migrated to Pashawar 
but later on took Sawad from SI. Wais (Hai. Codex ff. 219, 
220/7, 221). 

When Babur came to rule in Kabul, he at first professed 
friendship for the Yusuf-zal but became prejudiced against 
them through their enemies the Dilazak ^ who gave force to 
their charges by a promised subsidy of 70,000 shdhrukhi, 
Babur therefore determined, says the Yusuf-zal chronicler, to 
kill Malik ^ Ahmad and so wrote him a friendly invitation to 
Kabul. Ahmad agreed to go, and set out with four brothers 
who were famous musicians. Meanwhile the Dilazak had 
persuaded Babur to put Ahm.ad to death at once, for they said 
Ahmad was so clever and eloquent that if allowed to speak, he 
would induce the Padshfih to pardon him. 

On Ahmad’s arrival in Kabul, he is said to have learned that 
Babur’s real object was his death. His companions wanted to 
tie their turbans together and let him down over the wall of the 
fort, but he rejected their proposal as too dangerous for him and 
them, and resolved to await his fate. He told his companions 
however, except one of the musicians, to go into hiding in 
the town. 

Next morning there was a great assembly and Babur sat on 
the dais-throne. Ahmad made his reverence on entering but 
Babur’s only acknowledgment was to make bow and arrow 
ready to shoot him. When Ahmad saw that Babur’s intention 
was to shoot him down without allowing him to speak, he 
unbuttoned his jerkin and .stood .still before the Padshah. 
Babur, astonished, relaxed the tension of his bow and asked 
Ahmad what he meant. Ahmad’s only reply was to tell the 
Padshah not to question him but to do what he intended. 
Babur again asked his meaning and again got the same reply. 


* Hai. Codex, Index snn. 

It is needless to say that a good deal in this story may be merely fear and 
supposition accepted as occurrence. 
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Babur put the same question a third time, adding that he could 
not dispose of the matter without knowing more. Then Ahmad 
opened the mouth of praise, expatiated on Babur’s excellencies 
and said that in this great assemblage many of his subjects 
were looking on to see the shooting ; that his jerkin being very 
thick, the arrow might not pierce it ; the shot might fail and 
the spectators blame the Padshah for missing his mark ; for 
these reasons he had thought it best to bare his breast. Babur 
was so pleased by this reply thai he resolved to pardon Ahmad 
at once, and laid down his bow. 

Said he to Ahmad, “What sort of man is Buhlul Ludi7'' 

“ A giver of horses,” said Ahmad. 

“ And o'* what sort hi^ son Sikandar ? ” “A giver of robes.” 

“ And of what sort is • Babur ? ” “ He,” said Ahmad, “ is 

a giver of heads.” 

‘‘ Then,” rejoined Babur, “ I give you yours.” 

The Padshah now became quite friendly with Ahmad, came 
down from his throne, took him by the hand and led him into 
another room where they dfank together. Three times did 
BabuiNhave his cup filled, and after drinking a portion, give the 
rest to Ahmad. At length the wine mounted to Babur’s head ; 
he grew merry and began to dance. Meantime Ahmad’s 
musician played and Ahmad who knew Persian well, poured 
out an eloquent harangue. When Babur had danced for some 
time, he held out his hands to Ahmad for a reward {bakhshish), 
saying, “ I am your performer.” Three times did he open his 
hands, and thrice did Ahmad, with a profound reverence, drop 
a gold coin into them. Babur took the coins, each time placing 
his hand on his head. He then took off his robe and gave it to 
Ahmad ; Ahmad took off his own coat, gave it to Adu the 
musician, and put on what the Padshah had given. 

Ahmad returned safe to his tribe. He declined a second' 
invitation to Kabul, and sent in his stead his brother Shah 
Mansur. Mansur received speedy dismissal as Babur was dis- 
pleased at Ahmad’s not coming. On his return to his tribe 
Mansur advised them to retire to the mountains and make 
a strong sangur. This they did ; as foretold, Babur came into 
their country with a large army. He devastated their lands 
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but could make no impression on their fort. In order the 
better to judge of its character, he, as was his wont, disguised 
himself as a Qalandar, and went with friends one dark night to 
the Mahura hill where the stronghold was, a day’s journey 
from the Padshah’s camp at Diarun. 

It was the ‘Id-i-qurban and there was a great assembly and 
feasting at Shah Mansur’s house, at the back of the Mahura- 
mountain, still known as Shah Mansur’s throne. Babur went 
in his disguise to the back of the house and stood among the 
crowd in the courtyard. He asked servants as they went to 
and fro about Shah Mansur’s family and whether he had 
a daughter. They gave him straightforward answers. 

At the time Musammat Bibi Mubaraka, Shah Mansur’s 
daughter was sitting with other women in a tent. Her eye fell 
on the qalandars and she sent a servant to Babur with some 
cooked meat folded between two loaves. Babur asked who had 
sent it ; the servant said it was Shah Mansur’s daughter Bibi 
Mubaraka. “Where is she?’’ “That is she, sitting in front 
of you in the tent.” Babur Padshah became entranced with 
her beauty and asked the woman-servant, what was her dis- 
position and her age and whether she was betrothed. The 
servant replied by extolling her mistress, saying that her virtue 
equalled her beauty, that she was pious and brimful of rectitude 
and placidity ; also that she was not betrothed. Babur then 
left with his friends, and behind the house hid between two 
stones the food that had been sent to him. 

He returned to camp in perplexity as to what to do ; he saw 
he could not take the fort ; he was ashamed to return to Kabul 
with nothing effected ; moreover he was in the fetters of love. 
He therefore wrote in friendly fashion to Malik Ahmad arid 
asked for the daughter of Shah Mansur, son of Shah Sulaiman. 
Great objection was made and earlier misfortunes accruing to 
Yusuf-zai chiefs who had given daughters to Aulugh Beg and 
SI. Wais (Khan Mirza ?) were quoted. They even said they 
had no daughter to give. Babur replied with a “ beautiful ” 
royal letter, told of his visit disguised to Shah Mansur’s house, 
of his seeing Bibi Mubaraka and as token of the truth of his 
story, asked tl)em to search for the food he had hidden. They 
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searched and found. Ahmad and Mansur were still averse, but 
the tribesmen urged that as before they had always made 
sacrifice for the tribe so should they do now, for by giving the 
daughter in marriage, they would save the tribe from Babur’s 
anger. The Maliks then said that it should be done “ for the 
good of the tribe 

When their consent was made known to Babur, the drums of 
joy were beaten and preparations were made for the marriage ; 
presents were sent to the bride, a sword of his also, and the two 
Maliks started out to escort her. They are said to have come 
from Thana by M‘amura (?), crossed the river at Chakdara, 
taken a narrow road between two hills and past Talash-village 
to the back of Tin (?) where the Padshah’s escort met them. 
The Maliks returned, spent one night at Chakdara and nqxt 
morning reached their homes at the Mahura sangur. 

Meanwhile Runa the nurse who had control of Malik Mansur’s 
household, with two other nurses and many male and female 
servants, went on with Bibi Mubaraka to the royal camp. The 
bride was set down with all honour at a large tent in the middle 
of the camp. 

That night and on the following day the wives of the officers 
came to visit her but she paid them no attention. So, they 
said to one another as they were returning to their tents, “ Her 
beauty is beyond question, but she has shewn us no kindness, 
and has not spoken to us ; we do not know what mystery there 
is about her.” 

Now Bibl Mubaraka had charged her .servants to let her know 
when the Padshah was approaching in order that she might 
receive him according to Malik Ahmad’s instructions. They 
said to her, “ That was the pomp just now of the Padshah’s going 
to prayers at the general mosque.” That same day after the 
Mid-day Prayer, the Padshah went towards her tent. Her 
servants informed her, she immediately left her divan and 
advancing, lighted up the carpet by her presence, and stood 
respectfully with folded hands. When the Padshah entered, she 
bowed herself before him. But her face remained entirely 
covered. At length the Padshah seated himself on the divan 
and said to her, “Come Afghaniya, be seated.” Again she 
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bowed before him, and stood as before. A second time he said, 
Afghaniya, be seated.” Again she prostrated herself before 
him and came a little nearer, but still stood. Then the Padshah 
pulled the veil from her face and beheld incomparable beauty. 
He was entranced, he said again, “O, Afghaniya, sit down.” 
Then she bowed herself again, and said, ” I have a petition to 
make. If an order be given, I will make it.” The Padshah 
said kindly, “ Speak.” Whereupon she with both hands took 
up her dress and said, “Think that the whole Yusuf-zai tribe is 
enfolded in my skirt, and pardon their offences for my sake.” 
Said the Padshah, “ I forgive the Yusuf-zai all their offences in 
thy presence, and cast them all into thy skirt. Hereafter I shall 
have no ill-feeling to the Yusuf-zai.” Again she bowed before 
him ; the Padshah took her hand and led her to the divan. 

When the Afternoon Prayer time came and the Padshah rose 
from the divan to go to prayers, Bibl Mubaraka jumped up and 
fetched him his shoes.* He put them on and said very pleasantly, 
“ i am extremely pleased with you and your tribe and I have 
pardoned them all for your sake.” Then he said with a smile, 
“We know it was Malik Ahmad taught you all these ways.” 
He then went to prayers and the Bibi remained to say hers in 
the tent. 

After some days the camp moved from Diariln and proceeded 
by Bajaur and Tank! to Kabul." 

Bibi Mubaraka, the Blessed Lady, is often mentioned by 
Gul-badan ; she had no children ; and lived an honoured life, 
as her chronicler says, until the beginning of Akbar s reign, 
when she died. Her brother Mir Jamal rose to honour under 
Babur, Humayun and Akbar. 


‘ Always left beyond the carpet on which a reception is held. 
This is not in agreement with Babur’s movements. 
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L.— ON MAHiM’S ADOPTION OF HIND-AL. 

The passage quoted below about Mahim’s adoption of the 
unborn Hind*al we have found so far only in Kehr’s transcript 
oi Bdbur-ndma{i.e.t\\t St. Petersburg F'oreign Office Codex). 
Ilminsky reproduced it (Kasan imprint p. 281) and de Courteille 
translated it (ii, 45), both with endeavour at emendation. It is 
interpolated in Kehr’s MS. at the wrong place, thus indicating 
that it was once marginal or apart from the text. 

I incline to suppose the whole a note made by Humayun, 
although part of it might be an explanation made by Babur, at 
a later date, of an over-brief passage in his diary. Of such 
passages there are several instances. What is strongly against 
its being Babur’s where otherwise it might be his, is that Mahim, 
as he always calls her .simply, is there written of as Hazrat 
Walida, Royal Mother and with the honorific plural. That 
plural Babur uses for his own mother (dead 14 years before 
925 AH.) and never for Mahim. The note is as follows : — 

“ The explanation is this : — As up to that time tho.se of one 
birth {tuqqdn, womb) with him (Humayun), that is to say a son 
Bar-bul, who was younger than he but older than the rest, and 
three daughters, Mihr-jan and two others, died in childhood, he 
had a great wish for one of the same birth with him.* I had 
said ‘ What it would have been if there had been one of the 
.same birth with him ! (Humayun). Said the Royal Mother, 

‘ If Dil-dar Aghacha bear a .son, how is it if I take him and rear 
him ? ’ ‘ It is very good ’ said 1.” 

So far doubtfully might be Babur’s but it may be Humayun’s 
written as a note for Babur. What follows appears to be by 
some-one who knew the details of Mahim’s household talk and 
was in Kabul when Dil-dar’s child was taken from her. 

“ Seemingly women have the custom of taking omens in the 
following way : — When they have said, ‘ Is it to be a boy ? is it 

* i,e, Humayun wished for a full -brother or sister, another child in the house with 
him. The above names of his brother and sister are given elsewhere only by Gul- 
badan (f. 6^). 
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to be a girl ? ’ they write ‘All or Hasan on one of two pieces of 
paper and Fatima on the other, put each paper into a ball of 
clay and throw both into a bowl of water. Whichever opens 
first is taken as an omen ; if the man’s, they say a man-child 
will be born ; if the woman’s, a girl will be born. They took 
the omen ; it came out a man.” 

” On this glad tidings we at once sent letters off.* A few 
days later God’s mercy bestowed a son. Three days before the 
news ^ and three d^ys after the birth, they 3 took the child from 
its mother, (she) willy-nilly, brought it to our house ^ and took 
it in their charge. When we sent the news of the birth, Bhira 
was being taken. They named him Hind-al for a good omen 
and benediction.” 5 

The whole may be Humayun’s, and prompted by a wish to 
remove an obscurity his father had left and by sentiment stirred 
through reminiscence of a cherished childhood. 

Whether Humayun wrote the whole or not, how is it that the 
passage appears only in the Russian group of Baburiana ? 

An apparent answer to this lies in the following little mosaic 
of circumstances: — The St. Petersburg group of Baburiana ^ is 
linked to Kamran’s own copy of the Bdbur-ndma by having 
with it a letter of Babur to Kamran and also what may be a note 
indicating its passage into Humayun’s hands (JRAS 1908 
p. 830). If it did so pass, a note by Humayun may have become 
associated with it, in one of several obvious ways. This would 
be at a date earlier than that of the Elphinstone MS. and would 
explain why it is found in Russia and not in Indian MSS .7 

* The “ we ” might be Mahim and Humayun, to Babur in camp. 

^ Perhaps before announcing the birth anywhere. 

3 Presumably this plural is honorific for the Honoured Mother Mahim. 

^ Mahlm’s and Humayun’s quarters. 

5 Gul-badan’s Humdyun-nSma, f. 8. 

^ JRAS. A. S. Beveridge’s Notes on Bibur-ndma MSS. 1900, [1902,] 1905, 
1906, 190^ (Kehr!s transcript, p. 76, and Latin translation with new letter 

of Babur p. 828). 

7 In all such matters of the Bdbur-ndma Codices, it has to be remembered that 
their number has been small. 




[APPENDICES TO THE HINDUSTAN 
SECTION.] 

M.— ON THE TERM BAHRI QUTAS. 

That the term bahrl qiltds is interpreted by Meninski, Erskine, 
and de Courteille in senses so widely differing as cquus mari- 
ti)uus, mountain-cow, and bccuf vert de mer is due, no doubt, to 
their writing when the quids^ the yak, was less well known than 
it now is. 

The word qtitds represents both the yak itself and its neck- 
tassel and tail. Hence Meninski explains it by nodus Jim- 
briatus ex cauda seu crinibus eqtii maritinii. His “sea-horse” 
appears to render bahrl qiltds, and is explicable by the circum- 
stance that the same purposes are served by horse-tails and by 
yak-tails and tassels, namely, with both, standards are fashioned, 
horse-equipage is ornamented or perhaps furnished with fly- 
flappers, and the ordinary hand-fly-flappers are made, i.e. the 
choivrics of Anglo- India. 

Erskine’s “mountain-cow” (^Memoirs p. 3 17) may well be due 
to his munshi s giving the yak an alternative name, viz. Kush- 
gau (Vigne) or Khdsh-gau (Ney Elias), which appears to mean 
mountain-cow (cattle, oxen ^ 

De Courteille’s Dictionary p.422, explains quids {quids) as bceuf 
marm {bahrl quids) and his Mimoires ii, 19 1, renders Babur’s 
bahrl quids by boeuf vert de 7 ner (f. 276, p. 49 ^ ^Dd n.8). 

The term bahrl quids could be interpreted with more confidence 
if one knew where the seemingly Arabic-TurkI compound 
originated.^ Babur uses it in Hindustan where the neck-tassel 

" Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir h, 277-8; Tdrikk-i-rashidi trs. , p. 302 and n. and 
p. 466 and note. 

It is not likely to be one heard current in Hindustan, any more than is Babur’s 
Ar. as a name of a bird (Index J.n.) ; both seem to be “book-words” 

and may be traced or known as he uses them in some ancient dictionary or book of 
travels originating outside Hindustan 

la\ 
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and the tail of the domestic yak are articles of commerce, and 
where, as also probably in Kabul, he will have known of the 
same class of yak as a saddle-animal and as a beast of burden into 
Kashmir and other border-lands of sufficient altitude to allow 
its survival. A part of its wide Central Asian habitat abutting 
on Kashmir is Little Tibet, through which flows the upper Indus 
and in which tame yak are largely bred, Skardo being a place 
specially mentioned by travellers as having them plentifully. 
This suggests that the term balp'l quids is due to the great 
river {bahr') and that those of which Babur v/rote in Hindustan 
were from Little Tibet and its great river. But bahri may 
apply to another region where also the domestic yak abounds, 
that of the great lakes, inland seas such as Pangong, whence the 
yak comes and goes between e.g. Yarkand and the Hindustan 
border. 

The second suggestion, viz. that “ bahri quids ” refers to the 
habitat of the domestic yak in lake and marsh lands of high 
altitude (the wild yak also but, as Tibetan, it is less likely to be 
concerned here) has support in Dozy’s account of the bahri 
falcon, a bird mentioned also by Abu’l-fazl amongst sporting 
birds {Ayin-i-akbari, Blochmann’s trs. p.295) : — Bahri, espece 
de faucon le meilleur pour les oiseaux de marais. Ce renseign- 
7 nent explique peut-etre Vorigine du mot. Marguerite en donne 
la meme etyinologie que Tashmend et le Pere Guagix. Scion lui 
ce faucon aurait etc appeli ainsi parce qiiil vient de Vauire cote 
de la mer, 7 nais peut-etre deriva-Uil de bahri dans le sens de 
marais, flaque, etangl' 

Dr. E. Denison Ross Polyglot List of Birds {Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ii, 289) gives to the Qard Qirghdwal 
(Black pheasant) the synonym “ Sea-pheasant ”, this being the 
literal translation of its Chinese name, and quotes from the 
Manchu-Chinese “ Mirror ” the remark that this is a black 
pheasant but called “ sea-pheasant ” to distinguish it from other 
black ones. 

It may be observed that Babur writes of the yak once only 
and then of the bahri quids so that there is no warrant from him 
for taking the term to apply to the wild yak. His cousin and 
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contemporary Haidkr Mirza, however, mentions the wild yak 
twice and simply as the wild quids. 

The following are random gleanings about '' iahrt'^ and 
the yak : — 

(1) An instance of the use of the Persian equivalent daryai 
of bahri^ sea-borne or over-sea, is found in the Akbar-ndina{J^>^. 
Ind. ed. ii, 216) where the African elephant is described as ///- 
i-dajyai. 

(2) In Egypt the word bahri has acquired the sense of 
northern, presumably referring to what lies or is borne across its 
northern sea, the Mediterranean. 

(3) Vigne {Travels in Kashmir ii, 277-8) warns against 
confounding the quch-qdr i.e. the gigantic moufflon, Pallas’ 
Ovis amvtoh, with the Kosh-gau, the cow of the Kaucasus, i.e. the 
yak. He says, “Kaucasus {hodie Hindu-kush) was originally 
from Kosh, and Kosh is applied occasionally as a prefix, c.g. 
Kosh-gau, the yak or ox of the mountain or Kaucasus.” He 
wrote from Skardo in Little Tibet and on the upper Indus, 
He gives the name of the female yak as ydk-mo and of the 
half-breeds with common cows as fcf//, which class he says is 
common and of “ all colours ”. 

(4) Mr. Ney Elias’ notes {Tdrikh-urashidi trs. pp.302 and 
466) on the qiitds are of great interest. He gives the following 
synonymous names for the wild yak, Bos Po'ephagus, Kkdsh^gau, 
the Tibetan yak or Dong, 

(5) Hume and Henderson {Ldkor to Yarkand p. 59 ) write of 
the numerous black yak-hair tents seen round the Pangong Lake, 
of fine saddle yaks, and of the tame ones as being some white or 
brown but mostly black. 

(6) Olufsen’s Through the Unknown Pamirs speaks 

of the large numbers of Bos grunniens (yak) domesticated by 
the Kirghiz in the Pamirs. 

(7) Cf Gazetteer of India s.n. yak. 

(8) Shaikh Zain applies the word bahri to \\\t porpoise, when 
paraphrasing the Bdbur-ndma f.281^. 
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N.— NOTES ON A FEW BIRDS. 

IN attempting to identify some of the birds of Babur’s lists 
difficulty arises from the variety of names provided by the 
different tongues of the region concerned, and also in some 
cases by the application of one name to differing birds. The 
following random gleanings enlarge and, in part, revise some 
earlier notes and translations of Mr. Krskine's and my own. 
They are offered a.^ material for the use of those better acquainted 
with bird-lore and with Himalayan dialects. 

a. Concerning the liikJia, luja, liicha, knja (f. 13S 3 -ncl f. 278/;). 

The nearest word I have found to lukha and its similars is 
likkh, a florican (Jerdon, ii, 615), but the florican has not the 
chameleon colours of the lukha (var.). As Babur when writing 
in Hindustan, uses such “book-words” as Ar. bahri {qutas) and 
Ar. bu-qalaniun (chameleon), it would not be strange if his name 
for the “ liikha ” bird represented Ar. aivja, very beautiful, or 
connected with Ar. loh, shining splendour. 

The form is found in Ilminsky’s imprint p. {Mihjioircs 
ii, 198, koudjeh). 

What is confusing to translators is that (as it now seems to 
me) Babur appears to use the name kabg-i-dari m both passages 
(f. 135 and f.278/)) to repre.sent two birds ; (0 compares the 
lukha as to size with the kabg-i-darl of the Kabul region, and 
(2) for size and colour with that of Hindustan. But the bird of 
the Western Himalayas known by the name kabg-i-dari is the 
Himalayan snow-cock, Tetraogallus himdlay crisis , Turk!, aiildr 
and in the Kabul region, chliirtika (f 249, Jerdon, ii, 549-50) ; 
while the kabg-i-dari (syn. chikor) of Hindustan, whether of 
hill or plain, is one or more of much smaller birds. 

The snow-cock being 28 inches in length, the lukha bird must 
be of this size. Such birds as to size and plumage of changing 
colour are the Lophophori and Trapagons, varieties of which are 
found in places suiting Babur’s account of the lukha. 
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It may be noted that the Himalayan snow-cock is still called 
kabg-i-dari in Afghanistan (Jerdon, ii, 55o) and in Kashmir 
(Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir ii, i8). As its range is up to 
18,000 feet, its Persian name describes it correctly whether read 
as “ of the mountains ” {dari\ or as royal ” {dart) through its 
splendour. 


I add here the following notes of Mr. Erskine’s, which I have 
not quoted already where they occur (cl. f. 135 and f. 278^) : — 
On f. I 35, “ lokheh ” is said to mean hill-chikor. 

On f. 278^5, to '' luj eh ”, “ The Persian has lukheh!' 

„ to “ kepki durri ”, “ The kepki deri, or durri is 
much larger than the common kepk of Persia 
and is peculiar to Khorasan. It is said to be 
a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia 
and Khorasan is the hill-chikor of India.” 

„ to “ higher up ”, ” The lujeh may be the chikor 
of the plains which Hunter calls bartavelle or 
Greek partridge.” 

The following corrections are needed about my own notes: — 
(1) on f 13s (p. 213) n, 7 is wrongly referred ; it belongs to the 
first word, viz. kabg-i-dart of p. 214.; (2) on f279 (p. 496) n.2 
should refer to the second kabg-i-dari. 

b. Birds called inundl (var. rnondl and nioonaul). 

Yule writing in Hobson Jobson of the '' moojiaur \s\\\(:\\ 

he identifies as Lophophorus Inipcyanus, queries whether, on 
grounds he gives, the word inooriaul is connected etymologically 
with Sanscrit mtmi, ar ‘‘eremite ”. In continuation of his topic, 
I give here the names of other birds called niundl, which I have 
noticed in various ornithological works while turning their pages 
for other information. 

Besides L. Impcyanus and Trapagon Ccriornis satyra which 
Yule mentions as called '' vioonaiiT\ there are L. reftilgens, 
Tuundl and Ghiir {moun\.?L\x\)-}ndndl ; Trapagofi Ceriorjiis satyra, 
called inundl in Nipal ; T. C. inclanocephalus, called sing 
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(horned)-w/w«i/ in the N,W. Himalayas ; T. Jiimdlayensis, the 
jer- or cher-mundl of the same region, known also as chikor ; 
and Lerwa nevicola, the snow-partridge known in Garhwal as 
Quoir- or Qiir-mundl. Do all these birds behave in such a way 
as to suggest that miindl may imply the individual isolation 
related by Jerdon of L. Impeyanus, “ In the autumnal and winter 
months numbers are generally collected in the same quarter of 
the forest, though often so widely scattered that each bird 
appears to be alone?” My own search amongst vocabularies of 
hill-dialects for the meaning of the word has been unsuccessful, 
spite of the long range mundls in the Himalayas. 

c. Concerning the word chiiirtika, chourtka. 

Jerdon s entry (ii, 549, 554) of the name chourtka as a 
synonym of Tetraogallus himdlayensis enables me to fill a gap 
I have left on f.249 (p.491 and n.6)/ with the name Himalayan 
snow-cock, and to allow Babur’s statement to be that he, in 
January 1520 AD. when coming down from the Bdd-i-pich pass, 
saw many snow-cocks. The Mt>noirs (p. 282) has chikors'\ 
which in India is a synonym for kahg-i-darl \ the Memoir cs 
(ii, 122) has sautercllcs, but this meaning of chlurtika does not 
suit wintry January, That month would suit for the descent 
from higher altitudes of snow-cocks. Griffith, a botanist who 
travelled in Afghanistan cir. 1838 AD., saw myriads of cicadcc 
between Qilat-i-ghilzai and Ghazni, but the month was Jul}^ 

d. On the qutdn (f 142, p. 224 ; Memoirs, p. i 53 ; Jlfemoires ii, 3 1 3). 

Mr. Erskine for qutdn enters khaivdsil [gold-finch] which he 
will have seen interlined in the Elphinstone Codex (f I09(^) in 
explanation of qutdn. 

Shaikh Effendi (Kunos’ ed., p- 139) explains qutdn to be the 
gold -finch, Steiglitz, 

Ilminsky’s qutdn (p. 175)15 translated by M. de Courteille as 
pelicane and certainly some copies of the 2nd Persian translation 
[Muh. Shtrdzi s p. 90] have hawdsil, pelican. 

The pelican would class better than the small finch with the 

* My note 6 on p. 421 shows my earlier difficulties, due to not knowing (when 
writing it) that kabg-i-dari represents the snow-cock in the Western Himalayas. 
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herons and egrets of Babur’s trio ; it also would appear a more 
likely bird to be caught with the cord ” 

That Babur’s qutdji {/lawdsil) migrated in great numbers is 
however against supposing it to be Pclicanus onocrotatus which 
is seen in India during the winter, because it appears there in 
moderate numbers only, and Blanford with other ornithologists 
states that no western pelican migrates largely into India. 

Perhaps the qTitdn was Linnaeus’ Pclicanus ^arbo of which 
one synonym is Carbo conioranus, the cormorant, a bird seen in 
India in large numbers of both the large and small varieties. 
As cormorants are not known to breed in that country, they 
will have migrated in the masses Babur mentions. 

A translation matter falls to mention here : — After saying 
that the auqdr (grey heron), qarqara (egret), and qutdn 
(cormorant) are taken with the cprd, Babur says that this 
method of bird-catching is unique {bit niiJi qush tutmdq ghair 
7nuqarrar dur) and describes it. The Persian text omits to 
translate the tutmdq (by P, giriftan) ; hence PZrskine {Meins, 
p. 153) writes, “The last mentioned fowl’’ {i.e. qiltdn) “is 
rare,” notwithstanding IMbur’s statement that all three of the 
birds he names are caught in masses. De Courteille (p. 313) 
writes, as though only of the qutdn, “ ccs dernier s toutefois ne se 
prcnnent qu' accidentclmentl' perhaps led to do so by knowledge 
of the circumstance that Pclicanus onocrotatus is rare in India. 


0.— NOTES BY HUMAYUN ON SOME 
HINDUSTAN FRUITS. 

The following notes, which may be accepted as made by 
Humayun and in the margin of the archetype of the Elphinstone 
Codex, are composed in Turk! which differs in diction from his 
father’s but is far closer to that classic model than is that of the 
producer [Jahangir?] of the “Fragments” (Index j'./?.). Various 
circumstances make the notes difficult to decipher verbatim and, 
unfortunately, when writing in Jan. 19U, I am unable to collate 
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with its original in the Advocates Library, the copy 1 made of 
them in 1910. 

a. On the kadhil Jack-fruit, -A rtocarfus integrifolia ( f 2 8 3/7, p. 506 ; 

Elphinstone MS. f.235^).^ 

The contents of the note are that the strange-looking pumpkhi 
{qaf^, which is also I bn Batuta’s word for the fruit), yields 
excellent white juice, that the best fruit grows from the roots of 
the tree,^ that many such grow in Bengal, and that in Bengal 
and Dihli there grows a kadkil-trtt, covered with hairs {Arto- 
carpus hirsuta ?). 

b. On the amrit-phal, mandarin-orange, Citrus aurantium (f.287, 

p. 512 : Elphinstone Codex, f.238^, 1 . 12). 

The interest of this ndte lies in its reference to Babur. 

A Persian version of it is entered, without indication of what 
it is or of who was its translator, in one of the volumes of 
Mr. Erskine’s manuscript remains, now in the British Museum 
(Add. 26,605, p. 88). Presumably it was made by his Turkish 
munshi for his note in the Memoirs (p.329). 

Various difficulties oppose the translation of the Turk! note ; 
it is written into the text of the Elphinstone Codex in two 
instalments, neither of them in place, the first being interpolated 
in the account of the amil-bid fruit, the second in that of the 
jdsun flower ; and there are verbal difficulties also. The Persian 
translation is not literal and in some particulars Mr. Erskine s 
rendering of this differs from what the Turki appears to state. 

The note is, tentatively, as follows: 3 — “His honoured Majesty 
Firdaus-makan ^ — may God make his proof clear ! — did not 

* By over-sight mention of this note was omitted from my article on the Elphinstone 
Codex (JRAS. 1907, p- 131). 

® Sp)cede’s Indian Hand-book (i,2l2) published in 1841 ad. thus writes, “It is 
a curious circumstance that the finest and most esteemed fruit are produced from the 
roots below the surface of the ground, and are betrayed by the cracking of the earth 
afjove them, and the effluvia issuing from the fissure ; a high price is given by rich 
natives for fruit so produced.” 

3 In the margin of the Elphinstone Codex opposite the beginning of the note arc 
the words, “ This is a marginal note of Humayun Padshah’s.”. 

^ Every Emperor of Hindustan has an epithet given him aftdt his death to 
distinguish him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. 
Thus Firdaus-makan (dweller-in-paradise) is Babur’s; Jluipayun’s \s Jannat-ashi- 
yani, he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammad Shah’s Firdaus-ararngiih, he whose 
place of rest is Paradise ; etc, (Erskine). 
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favour the antrit-phal\^ as he considered it insipid,^ he likened 
it to the mild-flavoured 3 orange and did not make choice of it. 
So much was the mild-flavoured orange despised that if any 
person had disgusted (him) by insipid flattery (?) he used to 
say, ‘ He is like orange-juice.’ ” ^ 

“ The amrit-pPial is one of the very good fruits. Though its 
juice is not relishing ij chuchuq), it is extremely pleasant-drinking. 
Later on, in my own time, its real merit became known. Its 
tartiiQss may be that of the orange {ndranj) and lemur 5 

The above passage is followed, in the text of the Elphinstone 
Codex, by Babur’s account of the jdsun flower, and into this 
a further instalment of Humayun’s notes is interpolated, having 
opposite its first line the marginal remark, “ This extra note, 
seemingly made by Humayun Padshah, the scribe has mistakenly 
written into the text.” Whether its first sentence refer to the 
amrit-pkal or to the amil-bid must be left for decision to those 
well acquainted with the orange-tribe. It is obscure in my copy 
and abbreviated in its Persian translation ; summarized it may 
state that when the fruit is unripe, its acidity is harmful to the 
digestion, but that it is very good when ripe. — The note then 
continues as below : — 


c. The kdmila^ H. kauhld, the orange ^ 

“ There are in Bengal two other fruits of the acid kind. 
Though the amrit-phal be not agreeable, they have resemblance 
to it (?).” 

’ Here Mr. Erskine notes, “Literally, probably the mandarin orange, 

by the natives called naringi. The name arnrat^ or pear, in India is applied to the 
guava or Psidium pyriferum — {Spondias mangifera^ Hort. Ben. — D. Wallich).” . . . 
Mr. E. notes also that the note on the amrit-phal “is not found in cither of the 
Persian translations 

^ chuchumdn^ Pers. trs. shirini hi maza^ perhaps flat, sweet without relish. Babur 
does not use the word, nor have I traced it in a dictionary. 

^ chuchuk^ savoury, nice-tasting, not acid (Shaw). 

*■ ihuchuk ttdran; dnddq (?) maPun aidi kim har kim-ni shirtn-kdr tight bi maza 
gilkdndiy ndranj-svCi dik tur dirldr aidi. 

5 The lemu may be Citrus limona, which has abundant juice of a mild acid ^vour. 

^ The kdmila and samtara are the real oranges [kauhld and sangtdra\ which are 
now {cir. i8i6 AD. ) common all over India. Dr. Hunter conjectures that the sangtara 
may take its name from Cintra, in Portugal. This early mention of it hy Babur and 
Humayun may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description of 
the samtara^ vague as it is, applies closer to the Citrus decumana or pampelmusy than 
to any other. — D. Wallich. ) — Erskine. 
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“ One is the kdmila which may be as large as an orange 
(ndranj) ; some took it to be a large ndrangi (orange) but it is 
much pleasanter eating than the ndrangi and is understood not 
to have the skin of that (fruit).” 

d. The samtara} 

The other is the samtara which is larger than the orange 
(ndranj) but is not tart ; unlike the amrit-phal it is not of poor 
flavour {kam mazd) or little relish {chuchiik). In short a better 
fruit is not seen. It is good to see, good to eat, good to digest. 
One does not forget it. If it be there, no other fruit is chosen. 
Its peel may be taken off by the hand. However much of the 
fruit be eaten, the heart craves for it again. Its juice docs not 
soil the hand at all. Its skin separates easily from its flesh. 
It may be taken during and after food. In Bengal Xht samtara 
is rare {ghdrib) (or excellent, 'aziz). It is understood to grow 
in one village Sanargam (Sonargaon) and even there in a special 
quarter. There seems to be no fruit so entirely good as the 
samtara amongst fruits of its class or, rather, amongst fruits of 
all kinds.” 

Corrigendum ; — In my note on the turunj bajduri (p. 5 1 1, n.3) 
for bijanrd read bijaurd ; and on p. I.2, {ox palm read fingers. 

Addendum : — p. 5 lo, 1 . 5. MXox yusunluk add : — “ The natives 
of Hindustan when not wearing their ear-rings, put into the 
large ear-ring holes, slips of the palm-leaf bought in the bazars, 
ready for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer and 
more stately than that of the date.” 


R— REMAEKS ON BABUR’S REVENUE 
LIST (fol. 292). 
a. Concernmg the date of the List. 

The Revenue List is the last item of Bfibur’s account of Hindu- 
stan and, with that account, is found 932 ah., manifestly 

‘ IlumayCin writes of this fruit as thougli it were not the sajig-tara described by his 
father on f. 287 (p. 51 1 and note). 
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too early, (i) because it includes districts and their revenues 
which did not come under Babur’s authority until subdued in 
his Eastern campaigns of 934 and 93 5 AH., (2) because Babur’s 
statement is that the “ countries ” of the List “ are now in my 
possession ” {in loco p. 520). 

The List appears to be one of revenues realized in 936 or 
937 AH. and not one of assessment or estimated revenue, 
(i) because Babur’s wording states as a fact that the revenue 
was ^ 2 krurs\ (2) because the Persian heading of the (Persian) 
List is translatable as “ Revenue {jcuna') ^ of Hindustan from 
what has so far come under the victorious standards 

b. The entry of the List into European Literature, 

Readers of the L. and E. Memoirs of Babur are aware that 
it does not contain the Revenue List (p. 334). The omission is 
due to the absence of the List from the Elphinstone Codex and 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian translation. Since the Memoirs 
of Babur was published in 1826 AD., the List has come from the 
Bdbur-ndma into European literature by three channels. 

Of the three the one used earliest is Shaikh Zain’s Tabaqdt-i- 
bdburi which is a Persian paraphrase of part of Babur’s Hindustan 
section. This work provided Mr. Erskine with what he placed 
in his History of India (London 1854, i, 540, Appendix D), but 
his manuscript, now B.M. Add. 26,202, is not the best copy 
of Shaikh Zain’s book, being of far less importance than B.M. 
Or. 1999, [as to which more will be said.] ^ 

The .second channel is Dr. Ilminsky’s imprint of the Turk! 
text (Kasan 1857, p. 379), which is translated by the Memoires 
de Baber (Paris 1871, ii, 230). 

The third channel is the Haidarabad Codex, in the English 
translation of which [/« loco\ the IJst is on p. 521. 

Shaikh Zain may have used Babur’s autograph manuscript 
for his paraphrase and with it the Revenue List. His own 
autograph manuscript was copied in 998 ah. (i 589-90 ad.) by 

^ M. de Courteille translated in a general sense by totaiife^ instead of in its 

Indian technical one of revenue (a.s here) or of assessment. Hence Professor Dowsons 
“totality” (iv, 262 n.). 

The B.M. has a third- copy, Or. 5879, which my husband estimates i'? of little 
importance. 
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Khwand-amir’s grandson ‘Abdu’I-lah who may be the scribe 
“ Mir ‘Abdu’l-lah ' of the Ajyin-i-nkdar^i (BlochtURnn's trs. p. 109). 
‘Abdu’l-lah’s transcript (from which a portion is now absent,) 
after having been in Sir Henry Elliot s possession, has become 
B.M. Or. 1999. It is noticed briefly by Professor Dowson 
iv, 288), but he cannot have observed that the “ old, worm-eaten ” 
little volume contains Babur’s Revenue List, since he does not 
refer to it. 

c. Agreement and variation in copies of the List. 

The figures in the two copies (Or. 1999 and Add. 26,202) of 
the T abaqdt-i-bdburi are in close agreement. ^They differ, how- 
ever, from those in the Haidarabad Codex, not only in a negli- 
gible unit and a ten of tayikas but in having 20,000 more tankas 
from Oudhand Baraich and lOlaksoi tankas more from Trans- 
sutlej. 

The figures in the two copies of the Bdbur-ndma, vi;z. the 
Haidarabad Codex and the Kehr-Ilminsky imprint are not in 
agreement throughout, but are identical in opposition to the 
variants (20,000 t. and 30 /.) mentioned above. As the two are 
independent, being collateral descendants of Babur’s original 
papers, the authority of the Haidarabad Codex in the matter 
of the List is still further enhanced. 

d. Varia. 

(1) The place-names of the List are all traceable, whatever 
^heir varied forms. About the entry L.knu [or L:knQr] and B;ks:r 
[or M:ks:r] a difficulty has been created by its variation in 
manuscripts, not only in the List but where the first name occurs 

934 and 93 5 AH. In the Haidarabad List and in that of 
Or. 1999 L:knur is clearly written and may represent (approxi- 
mately) modern Shahabad in Rampur. Erskinc and de 
Courteille, however, have taken it to be Lakhnau in Oudh. 
[The distinction of Lakhnaur from Lakhnau in the historical 
narrative is discussed in Appendix T.] 

(2) It may be noted, as of interest, that the name Sarwar is 
an abbreviation of Sarjupar which means “other side of Sarju 
(Saru, GoghrS ; E. and D.’s H. of I. i, 56, n.4). 
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(3) Rup-naraln (Deo or Dev) is mentioned in Ajodhya 
Prasad’s short history of Tirhut and Darbhanga, the Gulzdr- 
i’Bikdr (Calcutta 1869, Cap. v, 88) as the 9th of the Brahman 
rulers of Tirhut and as having reigned for 25 years, from 917 to 
942 Faslt{}). If the years were Hijrl, 9 17-42 AH. would be 

(4) Concerning the tanka the following modern description 
is quoted from Mr. R. Shaw's High Tartary (London 1871, 
p.464) “The tanga'' (or tanka) “is a nominal coin, being 
composed of 25 little copper cash, with holes pierced in them 
and called dakchccn. These are strung together and the quantity 
of them required to make up the value of one of these silver 
ingots” kooroos or yanihoo, value nearly £17'') “weighs 
a considerable amount. I once sent to get change for a kooroos, 
and my servants were obliged to charter a donkey to bring it 
home.” 

(5) The following interesting feature of Shaikh Zain’s 
Tabaqdt-i-bdburi has been mentioned to me by my husband : — 
Its author occasionally reproduces Babur’s Turk! words instead of 
paraphrasing them in Persian, and does this for the noticeable 
passage in which Babur records his dissatisfied view of Hindustan 
(f. 290/;, in loco p. 518), prefacing his quotation with the remark 
that it is best and will be nearest to accuracy not to attempt 
translation but to reproduce the Padshah's own words. The 
main interest of the matter lies in the motive for reproducing the 
ipsissima verba. Was that motive deferential? Did the revelation 
of feeling and opinion made in the quoted passage clothe it with 
privacy so that Shaikh Zain reserved its perusal from the larger 
public of Hindustan who might read Persian but not Turki? 
Some such motive would explain the insertion untranslated of 
Babur’s letters to Humayun and to Khwaja Kalan which are left 
in Turki by ‘Abdu’r-rahim Mirza.^ 

' Sir G. A. Grierson, writing in the Indian Antiquary {July 1885, p. 187)^ makes 
certain changes in Ajodhya Prasad’s list of the Brahman rulers of Tirhut, on grounds 
he states. 

“ Index s,n. Babur’s letters. The passage Shaikh Zain quotes is found in Or. 1999, 
f.65/J, Add. 26,202, f. 66/^, Or. 5879, f. 79^. 
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Q.— CONCEKNING THE ‘‘RAMPUR DIWAN”. 

Pending the wide research work necessary to interpret Babur’s 
Hindustan poems which the Rampur manuscript preserves, the 
following comments, some tentative and open to correction, 
may carry further in making the poems publicly known, what 
Dr. E. Denison Ross has effected by publishing his P^acsimile 
of the manuscript.^ It is legitimate to associate comment on 
the poems with the Bdbur-ndma because many of them are in 
it with their context of narrative ; most, if not all, connect with 
it ; some without it, would be dull and vapid. 

a. An authorized English title. 

The contents of the Rampur MS. are precisely what Babur 
describes sending to four persons some three weeks after the date 
attached to the manuscript,^!//.:;, “the Translation and what- 
not of poems made on coming to Hindustan” ;3 and a similar 
description may be meant in the curiously phrased first clause 
of the colophon, but without mention of the Translation (of the 
Wdlidiyyah-risdla).^ Hence, if the poems, including the Trans- 
lation, became known as the Hindustan Poems or Poems made in 
Hindustdn, such title would be justified by their author’s words. 
Babur does not call the Idindustan poems a diwdn even when, 
as in the above quotation, he speaks of them apart from his 
versified translation of the Tract. In what has come down ta 
us of his autobiography, he applies the name Diwdn to poems of 
his own once only, this in 925 ah . (f. 237^) when he records 
sending “my diwdn ” to Pulad SI. Auzbeg. 


Cf. Index in loco for references to Babur’s metrical work, and for the Facsimile, 
JASB. 1910, Extra Number. 

* Monday, Rabi‘ II. 15th 935 AH. — Dec. 27th 1528 ad. At ihks date Babur had 
just returned from Dhulpur to Agra (f. 334, p. 635, where in note i for Thursday read 
Monday). 

3 Owing to a scribe’s “ skip” from ohq yibarildi (was sent) to another at the end 
of the next .sentence, the passage is not in the Hai. MS. It is not well given in my 
translation (f. 357<^» p* 642) ; what stands aVjove is a closer rendering of the full Turk!, 
Hum&yungha tarjuma [u ?] ni-kim Hindustangha kilkani aitqan ash\lrni yib&rildi 
(Ilminsky p. 462, 1. 4 fr. ft., where however there appears a slight clerical error). 

* Hesitation about accepting the colophon as unquestionably applying to the whole 
contents of the manuscript is due to its position of close association with one section 
only of the three in the manuscript (cf. post p. lx). 
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b. The contents of the Rdmpur MS. 

There are three separate items of composition in the manu- 
script, marked as distinct from one another by having each its 
ornamented frontispiece, each its scribe’s sign {mini) of Finis, 
each its division from its neighbour by a space without entry. 
The first and second sections bear also the official sign \_scih/i\ that 
the copy has been inspected and found correct. 

(1) The first section consists of Babur’s metrical translation 
of Khwaja ‘Ubaidu’l-lah Ahrdri s Parental Tract {Wdlidiyyah- 
risdla), his prologue in which are his reasons for versifying the 
Tract and Bis epilogue which gives thanks for accomplishing the 
task. It ends with the date 935 (Hai. MS. f. 346). Below this 
are mini and sahh, the latter twice ; they are in the scribe’s hand- 
writing, and thus make against supposing that Babur wrote down 
this copy of the Tract or its archetype from which the official 
sahh will have been copied. Moreover, spite of bearing two 
vouchers of being a correct copy, the Translation is emended, in 
a larger script which may be that of the writer of the marginal 
quatrain on the last page of the [Rampur] MS. and there attested 
by Shah-i-jahan as Babur’s autograph entry. His also may have 
been the now expunged writing on the half-page left empty of 
text at the end of the Tract. Expunged though it be, fragments 
of words are visible.^ 

(2) The second section has in its frontispiece an inscription 
illegible (to me) in the Facsimile. It opens with a masnawi of 
41 couplets which is followed by 3 . ghazel and numerous poems 
in several measures, down to a triad of rhymed couplets {matla'}), 
the whole answering to descriptions of a Diwdn without formal 
arrangement. After the last couplet are mim and sahh in the 
scribe’s hand-writing, and a blank quarter-page. Mistakes in 
this section have been left uncorrected, which supports the view 
that its sahh avouches the accuracy of its archetype and not 
its own.^ 

* Plate XI, and p. 15 (mid-page) of the Facsimile booklet. — The^ Facsimile does 
not show the whole of the marginal quatrain, obviously because for the last page of 
the manuscript a larger photographic plate was needed than tor the rest. With 
Dr. Ross’ concurrence a photograph in which the defect is made good, accompanies 
this Appendix. 

’ The second section ends on Plate XVII, and p. 21 of the Facsimile booklet. 
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(3) The third section shows no inscription on its frontispiece. 
It opens with the masnawi of eight couplets, found also in the 
Bdbur-ndma (f.3£2), one of earlier date than many of the poems 
in the second section. It is followed by three rubd'i which 
complete the collection of poems made in Hindustan. A prose 
passage comes next, describing the composition and trans- 
position-in-metre of a couplet of 16 feet, with examples in three 
measures, the last of which ends in I.4 of the photograph. — 
While fixing the date of this metrical game, Babur incidentally 
allows that of his Treatise on Prosody to be inferred from the 
following allusive words: — “When going to Sambhal (f 330^) in 
the year (933AH.) after the conquest of Hindustan (932Aii.), two 
years after writing the 'Aruz, I composed a couplet of 16 feet.” 
— From this the date of the Treatise is seen to be 931 AH., some 
two years later than that of the Muhin, The above metrical 
exercise was done about the same time as another concerning 
which a Treatise was written, viz, that mentioned on f. 330^, 
when a couplet was transposed into 5^4 measures (Section 
p. Ixv). — The Facsimile, it will be noticed, shows something 
unusual in the last line of the prose passage on Plate XVIII B, 
where the scattering of the words suggests that the scribe was 
trying to copy page per page. 

The colophon (which begins on 1 . 5 of the photograph) is 
curiously worded, as though the frequent fate of last pages had 
befallen its archetype, that of being mutilated and difficult for 
a scribe to make good ; it suggests too that the archetype 
was verse.^ Its first clause, even if read as Hind-stdn jdnibl 
'azimat qilghdni (i.e. not qilghdli, as it can be read), has an 
indirectness unlike Babur’s corresponding “ after coming to 
Hindustan ” (f. 357 ^), and is not definite ; (2) bu airdi (these 
were) is not the complement suiting aul durur (those are) ; 
(3) Babur does not use the form durur in prose ; (4) the undue 
space after durur suggests connection with verse ; (S) there is 
no final verb such as prose needs. The meaning, however, 
may be as follows : — The poems made after resolving on (the) 

' Needless to say that whatever the history of the manuscript, its value as preserving^ 
poems of which no other copy is known publicly, is untouched. This value would 
be great without the marginal entries on the last page ; it finds confirmation in the 
identity of many of the shorter poems with counterparts in the Bdbur-ndma. 
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Hindustan parts (jdriihF?) were these I have written down {tahrir 
qildini), and past events are those I have narrated {taqrir) in the 
way that {nl-chuk kini) (has been) written in these folios 
and recorded in those sections {ajza'). — From this it would 
appear that sections of the Bdbur- 7 idma (f 376/^, p. 678) accom- 
panied the Hindustan poems to the recipient of the message 
conveyed by the colophon. 

Close under the colophon stands Harara-hu Bdbur 3 .nA the date 
Monday, Rabi‘ H. 15th 93S (Monday, December 27th 1528 ad.X 
the whole presumably brought over from the archetype. To the 
question whether a signature in the above form would be copied 
by a scribe, the Elphinstone Codex gives an affirmative answer 
by providing several examples of notes, made by Humayun in 
its archetype, so-signed and brought over either into its margin 
or interpolated in its text. Some others of Humay tin’s notes 
are not .so-signed, the scribe merely saying they are Humayun 
Padshah’s. — It makes against taking the above entry of Babur’s 
name to be an autograph signature, (1) that it is enclosed in an 
ornamented border, as indeed is the case wherever it occurs 
throughout the manuscript , (2) that it is followed by the 
.scribe’s nifjn, [See end of following section.] 

c. The 7 na 7 'ginal entries shown in the photograph. 

The marginal note written length-wise by the side of the text 
is signed by Shah-i-jahan and attests that the rubdil and the 
signature to which it makes reference are in Bfibur’s autograph 
hand-writing. His note translates as follows : — -'This quatrain 
and blessed name are in the actual hand-writing of that Majesty 
{an hazrat) Firdaus-niakdni Babur Padshah Ghdzi — May God 
make his proof clear ! — Signed {Harard-hu), Shah-i-jahan son 
of Jahangir Padshah son of Akbar Padshah son of Humayun 
Padshah son of Babur Padshahd 

* Another autograph of Shah-i-jahan’s is included in the translation volume (p. xiii) 
of Gul-badan Begam’s Humdyun-n&ma. It surprises one who works habitually on 
historical writings more nearly contemporary with Babur, in which he is spoken of 
as Firdaus-makdm or as Giii-sitdnl Firdaus-makdni and not by the name used during 
his life, to find Shah-i-jahan giving him the two styles (cf. Jah&ngir's Memoirs trs. 
ii, 5). Those familiar with the writings of Shah-i-jahan’s biographers will know 
whether this is usual at that date. There would seem no doubt as to the identity of 
dn Hazrat . — The words by which Shah-i-jahan refers to Babur are used 

also in the epitaph placed by Jahangir at Babur’s tomb (Trs. Note p. 710-7 ii). 
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The second marginal entry is the curiously placed rubd'i^ which 
is now the only one on the page, and now has no signature 
attaching to it. It has the character of a personal message to 
the recipient of one of more books having identical contents. 
That these two entries are there while the text seems so clearly 
to be written by a scribe, is open to the explanation that when 
(as said about the colophon, p.lx) the rectangle of text was made 
good from a mutilated archetype, the original margin was placed 
round the rifaciviento ? This superposition would explain the 
entries and seal-like circles, discernible against a strong light, on 
the reverse of the margin only, through the rifacimento page. 
The upper edge of the rectangle shows sign that the margin has 
been adjustea to it [so far as one can judge from a photograph]. 
Nothing on the face of the margin hints that the text itself is 
autograph ; the words of the colophon, tahrlr qildim {i.c. I have 
written down) cannot hold good against the cumulative testimony 
that a scribe copied the whole manuscript. — The position of the 
last syllable \ni\ of the rubcYi shows that the signature below 
the colophon was on the margin before the diagonal couplet of 
the rubd'i was written, — therefore when the margin was fitted, 
as it looks to have been fitted, to the rifacimento. If this be the 
order of the two entries \i,e. the small-hand signature and the 
diagonal couplet], Shah-i-jahan’s blessed name ” may repre- 
sent the small-hand signature which certainly shows minute 
differences from the writing of the text of the MS. in the name 
Babur {q,v. passim in the Rampur MS.). 

d. The Baburi-khatt {Bdbur^s script). 

So early as 91OAH. the year of his conquest of Kabul, Babur 
devised what was probably a variety of nakhsh, and called it the 
Bdburi-khatt (f 144^), a name used later by Haidar Mirza, 
Nizamu’d-din Ahmad and ‘Abdu’l-qadir Baddyuni. He writes 
of it again (f. 179) s.a. 91 1 AH. when describing an interview had 
in 912 AH. with one of the Harat Qazis, at which the script was 
discussed, its specialities {mufraddt) exhibited to, and read by the 
Qazi who there and then wrote in it.^ In what remains to us 

‘ The Qazl’s rapid acquirement of the mufracUtt of the script allows the inference 
that few letters only and those of a well-known script were varied. — Mufraddt was 
translated by Erskine, de Courteille and myself (f. 35 7^) as alphabet but reconsideration 
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Of ttie Bdbur-ndma it is not mentioned again till 935 AH. (fol. 357 ^) 
but at some intermediate date Babur made in it a copy of the 
Qoran which he sent to Makka.^ In 935 AIL (f. 3S7<^) it is 
mentioned in significant association with the despatch to each 
of four persons of a copy of the Translation (of the Wdlidiyyah- 
risdld) and the Hindustan poems, the significance of the associa- 
tion being that the simultaneous despatch with these copies 
of specimens of the Bdburi-khatt points to its use in the manu- 
scripts, and at least in Hind-al’s case, to help given for reading 
novel forms in their text. The above are the only instances 
now found in the Bdbur-ndma of mention of the script. 

The little we have met with — we have made no search — about 
the character of the script comes from the Abus/igd, s.n. stghndq, 
in the following entry : — 

Sighndq her 7iuah khatt der Chaghatdida khatt Bdburl ughairt 
kibi ki Babur Mirzd ash'drnda kiliir bait 

Kliubldr khatti nasWng bulmdsd Bdbur ni tdng ? 

Bdburt khatti almds dur khatt stghndqi mu dur ? ^ 

The old Osmanli-Turkish prose part of this appears to mean : — 
''Sighndq is a sort of hand-writiiig, in Chaghatai the Bdburi- 
khatt and others resembling it, as appears in Babur Mirza’s 
poems. Couplet ” : — 

Without knowing the context of the couplet I make no 
attempt to translate it because its words khatt or khat and 

hy the light of more recent information about the Baburi-khatt leads me to think this 
is wrong because “alphabet” includes every letter. — On f. 357/J three items of the 
Baburi-khait are specified as despatched with the Hindustan poems, viz. mufraddt, 
qjta'lar and sar-i-khatL Of these the first went to Hind-al, the third to Kamran, 
and no recipient is named for the second ; all translators have sent the qita'ldr to 
Hind-al but I now think this wrong and that a name has been omitted, probably 
Ilumayun’s. 

‘ f. 1441^, p. 228, n. 3. Another interesting matter missing from the Bdbur-ndma by 
the gap between 914 and 925 ah. is the despatch of an embassy to Czar Vassili III. in 
Moscow, mentioned in Schuyler’s Turkistan 'iu 394, Appendix IV, Grigoriefs 
Policy in Central Asia. The mission went after “Sultan Babur” had established 
himself in Kabul ; as Babur docs not write of it before his narrative breaks oft“ 
abruptly in 914 ah. it will have gone after that date. 

" I quote horn the V<Jliaminof- Zernov edition (p. 287) from which de Courteillc’s 
plan of work involved extract only ; he translates the couplet, giving to khatt the 
double-meanings of script and down of youth {Dictionnaif'e Turqut s.n. sighndqi). 
The Sangldkh (p. 252) s.n. sighndq has the following as Babur’s : — 

Chu balai khatti naflPng bulmdsa Bdbur nl tang ? 

Bare khatl alman^ur khaU sighndql mu dur ? 
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sighndq lend themselves to the kind of pun {ihdni) “ which 
consists in the employment of a word or phrase having more 
than one appropriate meaning, whereby the reader is often left 
in doubt as to the real significance of the passage.’’ ^ The rest of 
the rubd'i may be given [together with the six other quotations 
of Babur’s verse now known only through the Abilshqd\ in early 
Tazkirdtu 'sh-shu'drcj of date earlier than 967 AIL 

The root of the word sighndq will be siq, pressed together, 
crowded, included, etc, ; taking with this notion of compression, 
the explanations fcine Sclirift of Shaikh PLffendi (Kudos) and 
Vambery’s petite ccriturc, the Sighnaqi and Babun Scripts are 
allowed to have been what that of the Rampur MS. is, a small, 
compact, elega 'it hand-writing. — A town in the Caucasus 
named Sighnakh, “ situce d peu pres d 800 metres d altitude y 
comnieuf^a par eire unc for ter esse et uji lieu de refuge ^ car telle 
est la signification de son noni tartareP ^ Sighnaqi is given by 
de Courteille (Diet. p. 368) as meaning a place of refuge or 
shelter. 

The Bdburi-khatt will be only one of the several hands Babur 
is reputed to have practised ; its description matches it with 
other niceties he took pleasure in, fine distinctions of eye and 
ear in measure and music. 

e. Is the Rampur MS. an example of the Bdburi-khatt ? 

Though only those well-acquainted with Oriental manuscripts 
dating before 91OAH. (1504 ad.) can judge whether novelties 
appear in the script of the Rampur MS. and this particularly 
in its head-lines, there are certain grounds for thinking that 
though the manuscript be not Babur’s autograph, it may be in 
his script and the work of a specially trained scribe. 

I set these grounds down because although the signs of a 
scribe’s work on the manuscript seem clear, it is locally ” held to 
be Babur’s autograph. Has a tradition of its being in the Bdburi- 
khatt glided into its being in the khatt-i-Babur'l Several circum- 
stances suggest that it may be written in the Bdburi-khatt : — 
(i) the script is specially associated with the four transcripts 

’ Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry i, II3 and ii, 1 37. 

^ Reel us’ L 'A sic Russe p. 238. 
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of the Hindustan poems (f. 357^), for though many letters 
must have gone to his sons, some indeed are mentioned in the 
Bdbur-ndma, it is only with the poems that specimens of it are 
recorded as sent ; (2) another matter shows his personal interest 
in the arrangement of manuscripts, namely, that as he himself 
about a month after the four books had gone off, made a new 
ruler, particularly on account of the head^lines of the Translation, 
it may be inferred that he had made or had adopted the one 
he superseded, and that his plan of arranging the poems was the 
model for copyists; the Rampur MS. bearing, in the Translatioi 
section, corrections which may be his own, bears also a date 
earlier than that at which the four gifts started ; it has its head- 
lines ill-arranged and has throughout 13 lines to the page ; his 
new ruler had ii ; (3) perhaps the words tahrir qildtin used in 
the colophon of the Rampur MS. should be read with their full 
connotation of careful and elegant writing, or, put modestly, as 
saying, “ I wrote down in my best manner,” which for poems is 
likely to be in the Bdburi-khatt} 

Perhaps an example of Babur’s script exists in the colophon, 
if not in the whole of the Mubin manuscript once owned by 
Ber^zine, by him used (or his Chrestomat hie Turque, and described 
by him as '‘unique”. If this be the actual manuscript Babur 
sent into Ma wara’u’n-nahr (presumably to Khwaja Ahrarl’s 
family), its colophon which is a personal message addressed to 
the recipients, is likely to be autograph, 

f. Metrical amusements. 

(i) Of two instances of metrical amusements belonging to the 
end of 933 AH. and seeming to have been the distractions of 
illness, one is a simple transposition “ in the fashion of the 
circles ” [dawair) into three measures (Rampur MS. Facsimile, 
Plate XVIII and p. 22) ; the other is difficult because of the high 
number of 504 into which Babur says (f. 330^) he cut up the 
following couplet : — 

Guz u qdsh u soz u tilini mu di ? 

Qad u khadd u saj u bilini mu di ? 

* On this same tahrir qildim may perhaps rest the opinion that the Rampur MS. is 
autograph. 
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All manuscripts agree in having 504, and Babur wrote a tract 
(risdla) upon the transpositions.^ None of the modern treatises 
on Oriental Prosody allow a number so high to be practicable, 
but Maulana Saifi of Bukhara, of Babur’s own time (L i8o/^) 
makes 504 seem even moderate, since after giving much detail 
about rubd'i measures, he observes, “Some say there are 10,000” 
{^Aruz-i-Saifl, Ranking’s trs. p. 1 22). Presumably similar possi- 
bilities were open for the couplet in question. It looks like one 
made for the game, asks two foolish questions and gives no 
reply, lends itself to poetic license, and, if permutation of words 
have part in such a game, allows much without change of sense. 
Was Babur’s cessation of effort at 504 capricious or enforced by 
the exhaustion of possible changes? Is the arithmetical state- 
ment 9x8x7 = 504 the formula of the practicable permu- 
tations ? 

(2) To improvise verse having a given rhyme and topic must 
have demanded quick wits and much practice. Babur gives at 
least one example of it (f. 252^) but Jahangir gives a fuller and 
more interesting one, not only because a of Babur’s was the 

model but from the circumstances of the game:* — It was in 
1024 AH. (1615 AD.) that a letter reached him from Ma wara’u’n- 
nahr written by Khwaja Hashim N aqsh-bandl [who by the story 
is shown to have been of Ahrari’s line], and recounting the 
long devotion of his family to Jahangirs ancestors. He sent 
gifts and enclosed in his letter a copy of one of Babur’s quatrains 
which he said Hazrat Plrdaus-makani had written for Hazrat 
Khwajagi (Ahrari’s eldest son; f. 36^, p. 62 n. 2). Jahangir 
quotes a final hemistich only, Khwdjagira mdnddhn, Khwd- 
jagird banddim^' and thereafter made an impromptu verse upon 
the one sent to him. 

A curious thing is that the line he quotes is not part of the 
quatrain he answered, but belongs to another not appropriate for 
a message between darwesh and pddshdh, though likely to have 
been sent by Babur to Khwajagi. I will quote both because 

^ I have found no further mention of the tract ; it may be noted however that whereas 
Babur calls his Treatise on Prosody (written in 931 ah.) the "^Aruz^ Abu’l-fazl writes 
of a Mufassal, a suitable name for 504 details of transposition. 

’ Tuzuk-i-JakdngirWth.td, p. 149; z.nd Memoirs of Jahangir iis. i, 304. [In both 
books the passage requires amending.] 
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the matter will coi. e up again for who worki on the Hindustan 
poems.^ 

(1) The quatrain from the Hindustan Poems is : — 

Dar haivdi nafs guinrah 'umr zdi' karddlm [kanddim ?] ; 
Pesh aJdHalldli az afdl-i-khud sharmanddhn; 

Yak nazr bd inukJdasdn~^-khasta-dil fnrmd ki nd 
Khwdjagird vidnddim u KJnvdjagJrd banddinu 

(2) That from the Akbar-ndma is : — 

Duriveshdr 'd agavcha nab az kh'wesbdniniy 
Lek az dil n jd 7 i mdiaqid eshdnim ; 

Dur ast mngui slid hi az darzueshi, 

SJidhim ivali banda-i-darivcshdnim. 

The greater suitability of the second is seen from Jahangir’s 
answering impromptu for which by sense and rhyme it sets the 
model ; the meaning, however, of the fourth line in each may be 
identical, namely, “I remain the ruler but am the servant of the 
darwcsJid Jahangir’s impromptu is as follows : — 

Al dnki mard mihr-i-tu besh az besh asty 
Az dau/af vdd’i-bddat di darivcsh ast; 

Chanddnki muzhdahdt dilam shad shavad 
Shadim az dnki latif az hadd besh ast. 

He then called on those who had a turn for verse to “ speak 
one ” i.e. to improvise on his own ; it was done as follows : — 

Ddrim agarcha shaghal-i-shdhi dar pcs hy 
Har lahza kunim ydd-i-darzveshdn besh ; 

Gar shad shavad 'z via diPi-yak darzveshy 
A nr a shumarim hasil-i-shdhi khzvesh. 


R— CHANDiRi AND GUAl/lAR. 

The courtesy of the Government of India enables me to re- 
produce from the Arclueological Survey Reports of 1871, Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s plans of Chandiri and Gualiar, which 
illustrate Babur’s narrative on f.333, P-59-, and f 34^, p.607. 

^ Rampur MS. Facsimile Plate XIV and p. 16, verse 3 ; ^Ikbar-iiCima trs. i, 279, and 
lilh. c l. p. 91. 
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S.— CONCERNING THE BABUR-NAMA 
DATING OF 935 AH. 

The dating of the diary of 935 AH. (f .339 et seq.) is several times 
in opposition to what may be distinguished as ^he “ book-rule ” 
that the 12 lunar months of the Hijra year alternate in length 
between 30 and 29 days (intercalary years excepted), and that 
Muharram starts the ‘alternation with 30 days. An early book 
stating the rule is Gladwin’s Beng.il Revenue Accounts ; a recent 
one, Ranking’s ed. of Platts’ Persian Grammar. 

As to what day of the week was the initial day of some of the 
months in 93SAH. Babur’s days differ from Wiistenfeld’s who 
gives the full list of twelve, and from Cunningham’s single one of 
Muharram ist 

It seems worth while to draw attention to the flexibility, 
within limits, of Babur’s dating, [not with the object of adversely 
criticizing a rigid anc.^ convenient rule for common use, but as 
supplementary to that rule from a somewhat special source], 
because he was careful and observant, his dating was con- 
temporary, his record, as being de die in diem, provides a check 
of consecutive narrative on his dates, which, moreover, are all held 
together by the external fixtures of Feasts and by the marked 
recurrence of Fridays observed. Few such writings as the Babur- 
nama diaries appear to be available for showing variation within 
a year’s limit. 

In 935 AH. Babur enters few full dates, i.e. days of the week 
and month. Often he gives only the day of the week, the safest, 
however, in a diary. He is precise in saying at what time of 
the night or the day an action was done ; this is useful not only 
as helping to get over difficulties caused by minor losses of 
text, but in the more general matter of the transference of 
a Hijra night-and-day which begins after sunset, to its Julian 
equivalent, of a day-and-night which begins at 12 a.m. This 
sometimes difficult transference affords n probable explanation 
of a good number of the discrepant dates found in Oriental- 
Occidental books. 

Two matters of difference between the Babur-nama dating 
and that of some European calendars are as follows : — 
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a. Discrepancy as to the day of the week on which Mtih. pj5AIL 

began. 

This discrepancy is not a trivial matter when a year’s diary 
is concerned. The record of Muh. 1st and 2nd is missing from 
the Bdonr-ndma ; . Friday the 3rd day of Muharram is the first 
day specified ; the 1st was a Wednesday therefore. Erskine 
accepted this day ; Cunningham and Wiistenfeld give Tuesday. 
On three grounds Wednesday seems right — at any rate at that 
period and place : — (i) The second Friday in Muharram was 
‘Ashur, the loth (f. 240); (2) Wednesday is in serial order if 
reckoning be made from the last surviving date of 934AII. with 
due allowance of an intercalary day to Zu’hhijja (Gladwin), 
i.c. from Thursday Rajab 12th (April 2nd 1528 AD. f 339 , p.602); 
(3) Wednesday is supported by the daily record of far into the 
year. 

b. V" aviation in the length of the months of pjj All. 

There is singular variation between the Bdbur-ndina and 
Wiistenfeld’s Tables, both as to the day of the week on which 
months began, and as to the length of some months. This 
variation is shown in the following table, where asterisks mark 
agreement as to the days of the week, and the capital letters, 
quoted from W.’s Tables, denote A, Sunday ; B, Tuesday, etc. 
(the bracketed names being of my entry). 

Bdbur-ndma. Wiistenfeld. 


Muharram 

Days. 

29 

Wednesday 

Days. 

30 

C (Tuesday). 

Safar . . 

30 

Thursday 

29 

K (Thursday).* 

Rabi‘ I. . 

30 

Saturday 

30 

F (Friday). 

„ 11 .. 

29 

Monday 

29 

A (Sunda}^. 

Jumada 1 . 

30 

Tuesday 

30 

B (Monday). 

„ II. 

29 

Thursday 

29 

D (Wednesday). 

Rajab . 

29 

Friday 

30 

E (Thursday). 

Sha‘ban . 

30 

Saturday * 

29 

G (Saturday).* 

Ramzan . 

29 

Monday 

30 

A (Sunday). 

Shawwal . 

30 

Tuesday * 

29 

C (Tuesday).* 

Zu’l-qa‘da 

29 

Thursday 

30 

D (Wednesday). 

Zu’l-ly‘jja 

30 

Friday * 

29 

T (Friday).* ^ 
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The table shows that notwithstanding the discrepancy dis- 
cussed in section a, of Babur’s making 935 AH. begiii on a 
Wednesda)', and Wiistenfeld on a Tuesday, the two authorities 
agree as to the initial week-day of four months out of twelve, 
viz. Safar, Sha‘ban, Shawwal and Zu’l-hijja. 

Again : — In eight of the months the Bdbur-ndvia reverses 
the “book-rule” of alternative Muharram SOdays, Safar 29 days 
et seq. by giving Muharram 29, Safar 30. (This is seen readily 
by following the initial days of the week.) Again : — these eight 
months are in pairs having respectively 29 and 30 days, and the 
year’s total is 364. — Four months follow the fixed rule, i.e. as 
though the year had begun Muh. 30 days, Satar 29 days — 
namely, the two months of Rabf and the two of Jumada. — 
Ramzan to which under “ book-rule ” 30 days are due, had 
29 days, because, as Babur records, the Moon wos seen on the 
29th, — In the other three instances ^f the reversed 30 and 29, 
one thing is common, viz. Muharram, Rajab, Zu’l-qL‘da (as also 
Zu’l-hijja) are “ honoured” months. — It would be interesting if 
some expert in this Musalman matter would give the reasons 
dictating the changes from rule noted above as occurring in 
935AH. 

c. J \iria. 

(1) On f.367 Saturday is entered as the 1st day of Sha‘ban 
and Wednesday as the 4th, but on f 368/; stands Wednesday 5th, 
as suits the serial dating. If the mistake be not a mere slip, it 
may be due to confusion of hours, the ceremony chronicled 
being accomplished on the eve of the 5th, Anglic^, after sunset 
on the 4th. 

(2) A fragment only survives of the record of Zu'l-lujja 
935 AH. It contains a date, Thursday 7th, and mentions a Feast 
which will be that of the ' Idu l-kablr on the lOth (Sunday). 
Working on from this to the first-mentioned day of 936 ah. viz. 
Tuesday, Muharram 3rd, the month (which is the second of a pair 
having 29 and 30 days) is seen to have 30 days and so to fit on 
to936AH. The series is Sunday 10th, 17th, 24th (Sat. 30th) 
Sunday 1st, Tuesday 3rd. 
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Two clerical errors of mine in dates connecting with this 
Appendix are corrected here: — (i) On p. 614 n. 5, for Oci. 2nd 
read Oct. 3rd ; (2) on p. 619 penultimate line of the text, for 
Nov. 28th read Nov. 8th. 


T.—ON L.KNU (LAKHNAU) AND L:KNUR 
(LAKHNUR, NOW SHAHABAD IN 
RAMPUR). 

One or other of the above-mentioned names occurs eight times 
in the Bdlmr-ndina {s.a. 932 , 934, 935 AH.), some instances being 
shown bv their context to represent Lakhnau in Oudh, others 
inferentially and by the verbal agreement of the Haidarabad 
C-xlex and Kehr’s Codex to .stand for Lakhnur (now Shahabad 
in Rampur). It is nec.r>sary to reconsider the identification of 
ihosc not decided by their context, both becau.se there is so 
inucli variation in che copies of the ‘AbdnV-rahim Persian trans- 
lation that they give no verbal help, and because Mr. h>skine 
and M. de Courteillc are in agreement about them and took the 
whole eight to represent Lakhnau. This they did on different 
grounds, but in each case their agreement has behind it a defective 
textual basis. — Mr. Erskine, as is well known, translated the 
‘Abdu’r-rahim Persian text without access to the original Turk! 
but, if he had had the Elphinstone Codex when translating, 
it would have given him no help because all the eight instances 
occur on folios not preserved by that codex. His only sources 
were not-first-rate Persian MSS. in which he found casual 
variation from terminal mi to nur, which latter form may have 
been read by him as nuu (whence perhaps the old Anglo-Indian 
transliteration he u.ses, Luknow).^ — M. de Courteille’s position 
is different ; his uniform LakJmau obeyed the same uniformity 
in his source the Kasan Imprint, and would appear to him the 

^ Cf. Index j.«. Dalmau and Bangarraau for the termination in double «. 
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more assured for the concurrence of the Memoirs, His textual 
basis, however, for these words is Dr. llminsky’s and not Kehr’s. 
No doubt the uniform Lakhnu of the Kasan Imprint is the 
result of Dr. llminsky’s uncertainty as to the accuracy of his 
single Turk! archetype [KeLr’s MS.J, and also of his acceptance of 
Mr. Erskine’s uniform Luknow } — Since the Haidarabad Codex 
became available and its collation with Kehr’s Codex has been 
made, a better basis for distinguishing between the L:knu and 
L:knur of the Persian MSS. has been obtahied.^ The results of 
the collation are entered in the tbllowing table, together with 
what is found in the Kasan Imprint and the Memoirs, [N.B. The 
two sets of bracketed instances refer each to one place ; the 
asterisks show where Ilminsky varies from Kelm] 




Mai. MS. 

A'e/irs MS. 

Kiisan I/n print. 

Memoirs. 

I, 

ff. 278.5 . 

L:knur . 

L.knfi . 

Liknu, p. 361 

Luknow. 

2. 

V 338 • 

L;knu 


,, 0. 437 . . 

y 7 

3. 

f. 2923 . 

L;kniir . 

Liknur . 

„ p. 379* . . 

not entcicd- 

4. 

f. 329 ■ 

L:knur . 

. Liknur . 

„ p. 362* . . 

Luknow. 

5. 

f- 334 • 

. LiknCi 

Liknit . 

„ p. 432* . . 


6. 

ff.syci . 

L:knu 

Liknur . 

„ p. 486* . . 


7- 

-fO/f'/' • 

Liknur . 


„ p. 487* . . 

, , 

8. 

^ 3773 . 

L:knu 

,, . . 

,, p. 488* . . 



The following notes give some grounds for accepting the 
names as the two Turk! codices agree in giving them : — 

The first and second instances of the above table, those of 
the Hai. Codex f 278/7 and f 338, are shown by their context to 
represent Lakhnau. 

The third (f 292/;) is an item of Babur’s Revenue List. The 
Turk! codices are supported by B.M. Or. 1909, which is a direct 
copy of Sliaikh Zain’s autograph Tdbaijai-i-bdbiiri, all three 
having L:knur. Kehrs MS. and Or. 1999 ^re descendants of 
the second degree from the original List ; that Mie llai. Codex 
is a direct copy is suggested by its pseudo- tabular arrangement 

* Dr. Ilminsky says o*" the Leyden Lrskinc Memoirs cj Babur that it was 
a coristani and indispensahle help. 

' My examination f)f Kehr’s (.Index lias been made practicable liy tlie courtesy of 
the Ruvvian korcif^n (Jftice in lending it for my use, under tiic charge of tlic lahrarian 
of the India flftice. Dr. F. W. Tliomas. - It sleiuld he ohserred th.'it in tliis Codex 
l!ie Hindustan Section contains the jmrely Tuj ki text found in the Flaidarabad Codex 
(cf. I HAS. 1908, p. 78). 
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of the various items. — An important consideration supporting 
LiknuTs is that the List is in Persian and may reasonably be 
accepted as the one furnished officially for the Padshah’s 
information when he was writing his account of Hindustan (cf 
Appendix P, p. liv). This official character disassociates it from 
ary such doubtful spelling by the foreign Padshaii as cannot 
but suggest itselt when the variants of c.g. Dalmau and Ban- 
garmau arc considered. L:knur is what three persons copying 
independently read in the official List, and so set down that 
careful scribes i.i\ Kehr and ‘Abdu’l-lah (App. V) again wrote 
L:knur.^ — Another circumstance favouring Likniir (Lakhnui) is 
that the place assigned to it in the List is its geographical one 
between Sambhal and Khairabad. — Something for [or perhaps 
against] accepting Lakhnur as the sarkdr of the i.ist may be 
known in local records or traditions. It had been an important 
place, and later on it paid a large revenue to Akbar [as part of 
Sanibha)]. — It appears to have been wortli the attention of 
Biban (f, 3 29 ).- -Another place is associated with L:knQr 

in the Revenue List, the forms of which are open to a con- 
siderable number of interpretations besides that of Baksar shown 
in loco ox\ p. 521. Only those well acquainted with the United 
Provinces cn' their bye-gone history can offer useful suggestion 
about it Maps show a “Madkar” 6in. south of old Lakhnur: 
there are in the United Provinces two l^aksars and as many 
other Lakhnurs (none however being so suitable as what is now 
Shahabad). I\a'haps in the archives of some old families there 
may be help found to interpret the entry L.'knfir /k'/’j-.v' (van), 
a conjecture the less improbable that the Gazetteer of the 
Province of Oiidc (ii, 58) mentions a farnuin of Babur Padshah s 
dated 1527 ad. and upholding a grant to Shaikh Oazi of Bilgram. 

The fourth instance (f. 3-9) i-^ fairly confirmed as Lakhnur 
by its context, 7 u'z, an officer received thb district of Badayun 
from the Padshah and was sent against Biban who had laid 
siege to LdcnCir on which Ikadayun bordei'ed. — At the time 
Lakhnau ma}' have been held from Iklbiir by Shaikh lki}^azid 

' It may indicate that the List was not cojtied Ijv P.abur ljut lay loose with his 
papers, that it is not with the Elphinstone Codex, and is not with the ‘ Abdu'r-ralnni 
rer.sian translation made from a manuscript of that same annotated line. 
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Farmiilixw conjunction with Aud. Its estates are recorded as 
still in P*armuli possession, that of the widow of “Kala Pahar” 
Fanniili. — {Sec infra.) 

The fifth instance 334 ) connects with Aud (Oudh) because 
royal troops abandoning the place L:knu were those who had 
been sent against Shaikh Bayazid in Aud. 

The remaining three instances (f.376, appear 

to concern one place, to which l^iban and Bayazid were 
rumoured to intend going, which they captured and abandoned. 
As the table of variants shows, Kehr’s MS. reads Lakhnur in 
all three places, the l lai. MS. once Oiil\', var\dng from it-self as 
it docs in Nos. i and 2. — A circumstance supporting Lakhnur 
is that one of the messengers sent to Bfibur with details of the 
capture was the son of Sh:ih Muh.Z^/:£w/^7 whose record associates 
him nithcr with l^adakhshan, and with Uumayun and Sarnbhal 
[perhap*^ with Lakhnur itself] than with Babur’s own army. — 
Supplementing rn\^ notes on these three instances, much could 
be said in favour of reading Lakhnur, about time and distance 
done Dy the messengers and b}' ‘Abdu’l-luh k/tdhdar, on his way 
to Sarnbhal and passing near Lakhnur ; much too about the 
various rumours and Babur’s immediate counter-action. But 
to go uito it fully would need lengthy treatment which the 
historical unimportance of the little problem appears not to 
demand. — Against taking the place to b ,: Lakhnau there are the 
considerations (a) that Lakhnur was the safer harbourage for 
the Rains and less near the westward march of the royal troops 
returning from the battle of the Goghra ; (h) that the fort of 
Lakhnau was the renowned old Machchi-bawaj'. (cf Gazetteer 
of the Province of Oude, 3 vols., 1877, ii, 366). — So far as 1 have 
been able to fit dates and transactions together, there seems no 
reason why the two Afghans should not have gone to Lakhnur, 
have cros.sed the Ganges near it, dropped down south [perhaps 
even intending to recross at Dalmau] with the intention of 
getting back to the Farmulis and Jalwanis perhaps in Sarwar, 
perhaps elsewhere to Bayazid s brother MaVuf. 
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U.— THE INSCRIPTIONS ON BABUR’S 
MOSQUE IN AJOUHYA (OUDH). 

Thanks to the kind response made by the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Fyzabad to my husband’s enquiry about two 
inscriptions mentioned by several Gazetteers as still existing 
on ‘ l^abur’s Mosque” in Oudh, I am able to quote copies of 
both/ 

a. The inscription inside the Mosque is as follows : — 


j<A j\a\ ^ ^ 


1. r>(i fa}i}iudci-i- Shah Babur hi Wdilash 

Baird 1st td hakh-i-gardiin nnildqJ, 

2. Band hard in muhbit-l-audsiydn 

Ainir-i- sdddat-nishdn Mir Bdqi 

3. Bar ad khair bdqi ! cJiii sdBi-bauaisk 

dydn shiid ki gjif tain, — Buvad khair bdqi (935) 


'I’he translation and exqdanation of the above, manifestly 
made by a Miisalman and as such having special value, are as 
lollr)\vs ; — ‘ 

1. l^v the command of the Emperor Babur whose justice is 
an edifice reaching up to the very height of the heavens, 

2. The good-hearted Mir Baqi built this alighting-place of 
angels ; 3 

3. Bavad khair bdqi! (May this goodness last for ever !) ^ 

' (g. in loco p. 656, n. 3. 

'' A few slight chaiij^cs in the ttirn of expressions have heen made for clearness sake. 

* Index s.n. Mir Ikiqi of Tashklnt. l‘erhaps a better epilliel for sa'lniat-nishan 
than “ ^ood liearted ” would he one implying liis fjood fortune in being designated 
to build a mosque on the site f)I the ancient llindfi temple. 

*♦ There is a play here on Baql’s name ; perhaps a good wish is expressed for his 
pr()‘;})erity together with one for the long permanence of the sadcrl building khair 
[khairai). 
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The year of building it was made clear likewise when I said, 
Buvad khair bdql ( = 935)d 

The explanation of this is : — 

1st couplet : — The poet beghis by praising the Emperor Babur 
under whose orders the mosque was erected. As justice is tne 
(chieO virtue of kings, he naturally compares his fBribur’s) justice 
to a palace reaching up to the very heavens, signifying thereby 
tliat the fame of that justice had not onl\^ spread in the wide 
world but had gone up to the heavens. 

2nd couplet : — In the second couplet, the poet tells who was 
entrusted with the work of construction. Mir Baqi was evidently 
some nobleman of distinction at Babur’s Court. — The noble 
height, the pure religious atmosphere, and the scrupulous clean- 
linesr. and neatness of the mosque are beautifully suggested by 
saying that it was to be the abode of angels. 

3rd couplet : — The third couplet begins and ends with the 
expression Buvad khair bdql. The letters forming it by their 
numerical values re{)re.sent the number 935, thus : — 

^ = 2, 7' = 6, d - 4 total 12 

Kh — 600, ai = 10, r = 200 ,, 810 

/y = 2, - 1, 100, / - 10 ,, 1 13 

Total 935 

The poet indirectly refers to a religious commandment 
(dic/uin ?) of the Goran that a man’s good deeds live after his 
death, and signifies tliat this noble mosque is verily such a one. 

b. The inscription outside the Mosque is as follows ; — 

jl A*.) .Y 

* Presumably the order Ajr buildii)^ the mosque was pjivcii during Uribur’s stay in 
Aud (Ajodbya) in 934ATI. at which time he would he imj)ressed hy the dignity and 
sanctity of the ancient Hindu shrine it fat least in part) disjjlaced, and like the obedient 
follower of Muhammad he was in intolerance of another Faith, would regard the 
siibsl it ul ion of a temple l)y a mosque as dutiful and wortliy, — The mosque was finished 
in 935 AH. but no mention of its completion is in the Biibur-nama. The diary for 
935 AH. has many minor laruTf.i' ; that of the year 934 ah . has hjst much matter, 
i>reaking off before where the account of Aud might he looked for. 
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1. Ba ndm-i-anki ddnd hast akbar 

Ki khdliq-i-jamla 'dlavi Id-niakdni 

2 . Duriid Mustafd bdd az sitdyish 

Ki sarivar-i-ambiyd! du jahdni 

3. Fasdna dar jahdn Babur qalandar 

Ki shud dar datir giti kdinrdfti.^ 


The explanation of the above is as follows : — 

In the first couplet the poet praises God, in the second 
Muhammad, in the third Babur. — There is a peculiar literary 
beauty in the use of the word Id-makdni In the 1st couplet. 
The author hints that the mosque is meant to be the abode of 
God, although He has no* fixed abiding-place. — In the first 
hemistich of the 3rd couplet the poet gives Babur the appellation 
of qalandar, which means a perfect devotee, indifferent to all 
worldly pleasures. In the second hemistich he gives as the reason 
for his being so, that Babur became and was known all the world 
over as a qalandar, because having become Emperor of India 
and having thus reached the summit of worldly success, he had 
nothing to wish for on this earth.^ 

The inscription is incomplete and the above is the plain 
interpretation which can be given to the couplets that are to 
hand. Attempts may be made to read further meaning into 
them but the language would not warrant it. 


V.— BABUKS GAKDENS IN AND NEAR 

KABUL. 

The following particulars about gardens made by Babur in or 
near Kabul, are given in Muhammad Amir of Kazwin’s Padshah- 
ndma (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 585, p. 588). 


* The meaning of this couplet is incomplete without the couplet that followed it and 
is (now) not legible^ 

* Firishta gives a different reason for Babur’s sobriquet of qalandar, namely, that he 
kept for himself none of the treasure he acquired in Hindustan (Lith. ed. p. 206). 
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Ten gardens are mentioned as made : — the Shahr-ara (Town- 
adorning) which when Shah-i-jahan first visited Kabul in the 
I 2 th year of his reign (1048 ah. — 1638 AD.) contained very fine 
plane-trees Babur had planted, beautiful trees having magnificent 
trunks,^ — the Char-bagh, — the Bagh-i-jalau-khana,^ — the 
Aurta-bagh (Middle-garden), — the Saurat-bagh, — the Bagh- 
i-mahtab (Moonlight-garden), — -the Bagh-i-ahu-khana (Gardcn- 
of-the-deer-house), — and three smaller ones. Round these 
gardens rough-cast walls were made (renewed?) by Jahangir 
(ioi6ah.). 

The above list does not specify the garden Babur made and 
selected for his burial ; this is described apart {l.c. p. 588) with 
details of its lestoration and embellishment by Shah-i-jahan 
the master-builder of his time, as follows 

The burial-garden was SOOyards i^gaz) long ; its ground was 
in 15 terraces, 30 yards apart (?). On the 15th terrace is the 
tomb of Ruqaiya Sultan Begam 3 ; as a small marble platform 
(chahfitrci) had been made near it by Jahangir’s command, Shfih- 
i-jahan ordered (both) to be enclosed by a marble screen 
three yards high. — Ikabur’s tomb is on the 14th terrace. In 
accordance with his will, no building was erected over it, but 
Shah-i-jahan built a small marble mo.sque on the terrace below.^ 
It was begun in the 17th year (of Shah-i-jahan’s reign) and was 
finished in the 19th, after the conquest of Baikh and Badakh- 
shan, at a cost of y '^OOrufyls. It is admirably constructed. 
— I-Vom the 12th terrace running-water flows along the line 
(^rasta) of the avenue; 3 but its 12 water-falls, because not 

’ Jahangir who encamped in the Shahr-ara-garden in Safar ioi6ah. (May 1607 ad. ) 
says it was made by Babur’s aunt, Abu-sa‘id’s daughter Siiahr-banu (Rogers and 
Beveridge’s Memoirs of Jahangir i, io6). 

‘ K jalaii-klulna might be where horsc-head-gcar, bridles and rein.s are kept, but 
Ayin 6o (A.-i-A. ) suggests there may be another interpretation. 

3 She was a daughter of Ilind-al, was a grand-daughter therefore of Babur, was 
Akbar’s first wife, and brought up Shah-i-jahan. Jahangir mentions that she made 
her first pilgrimage to her father’s tomb on the day he made his to Babur’s, Friday 
Safar 26th ioi6aii. (June 12th 1607 ad.). She died 84onJumadaI. 7th 1035AII. 
(Jan. 23th 1626 AD.). Cf. Tuzuk-i-jahan^iriy Muh. Iladl’s Supplement lith. ed. 

p.40i.' 

Mr. II. H. Hayden’s photograph of the mosque shows pinnacle.s and thus enables 
its corner to be identified in his second of the tomb itself. 

s One of Daniel’s drawings (which I hope to reproduce) illuminates this otherwise 
somewhat obscure passage, by .showing the avenue, the borders of running-water and 
the little water-falls, — all reminding of Madeira. 
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constructed with cemented stone, had crumbled away and their 
charm was lost ; orders were given therefore to renew them 
entirely and lastingly, to make a small reservoir below each fall, 
and to finish with Kabul marble the edges of the channel and 
the waterfalls, and the bonders of the reservoirs. — And on the 
9th terrace there was to be a reservoir 1 1 x 1 1 yards, bordered 
with Kabul marble, and on the lOth terrace one 15x15, and 
at the entrance to the garden another 15 X 15, also with a marble 
border. — And there was to be a gateway adorned with gilded 
cupolas befitting that place, and beyond {pesh) the gateway 
a square station,^ one side of which should be the garden-wall 
and the other three filled with cells ; that running- water should 
pass through the middle of it, .so that the destitute and poor 
people who might gather there should eat their food in those 
cells, sheltered from the hardship of snow and rain.^ 

' choki, perhaps “shelter” ; see Hobson Jobson ,v.«. 

•' If told wiili leisurely context, the story of the visits of Babur’s descendants to 
Kabul and of their pilgrimages to his tomb, could hardly fail to interest its readers. 
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